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TERMS  USED  IN  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Board.  — This  word,  used  alone,  applies  only  to  the  School  Committee  as  a 
body. 

Board  of  Supervisors.  —  This  term  is  always  printed  in  full,  and  is  applied  to 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Supervisors  when  acting  as  an  organized  body. 

Supervisor.  —  One  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  acting  as  an  individual.  The 
Superintendent  is  not  a  Supervisor ;  but  he  is  a  member  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Principal.  —  Head-master,  Master,  Sub-master,  or  First  Assistant  in  charge 
of  a  school  or  district. 

High  Schools. — This  term  includes  the  Public  Latin  Schools,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  High  Schools  except  the  Normal. 

Division.  —  Several  districts  grouped  together  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  the 
Board. 

Division  Committee.  —  Five  members  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  a  division. 

Committee  in  Charge.  —  Applied  in  a  general  sense  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Normal  School,  the  Committee  on  High  Schools,  a  Division  Committee,  or  to  any 
other  committee  in  charge  of  one  or  more  schools,  or  to  a  committee  in  charge 
of  some  special  study. 

District.  — A  Grammar  School,  with  the  Primary  Schools  attached  to  it.  The 
word  is  used  in  no  other  sense  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

School  Officers. — Applied  to  the  Superintendent,  Supervisors,  Secretary,  and 
Auditing  Clerk. 

Rules.  —  Applied  only  to  the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Regulations.  —  Applied  to  the  duties  of  all  school  officers,  instructors,  and 
other  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Board. 


RULES 

OF  THE 

BOAKD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Organization. 

Section  1.    At  the  meeting  for  organization  the  senior  Organization, 
member  present  shall  call  the  Board  to  order,  and  shall 
preside  until  a  president  is  chosen.    A  president  shall  be  President, 
elected,  by  ballot,  at  the  meeting  for  organization.  When 
a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  president  occurs  the  Board  shall  vacancy  in 
order  such  vacancy  to  be  filled  at  the  next  regular  meet-  den? 
ing ;  a  week  at  least  shall  intervene  between  such  order 
and  election.    When  the  president  is  not  present  the  President  pro 
Board  shall  choose  a  president  pro  tempore  by  ballot.  tempore. 

Sect.  2.    At  the  meeting  for  organization,  each  year,  Secretary, 
the  Board  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  a  secretary,  an  auditing 
clerk,  and  a  messenger,  each  of  whom  may  be  removed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board.    The  President  shall  appoint, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  following  stand- 
ing committees,  each  consisting  of  five  members:  On  standing com- 
Accounts  ;  Drawing  ;  Evening  Schools  ;   Examinations  ; 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Training ;  Kindergartens  ;  Manual 
Training ;  Music  ;  Nominations  ;  Rules  and  Regulations  ; 
Salaries  ;  School-Houses  ;  Supplies  :  Text-Books  ;  Truant 
Officers ;  and  the  following  standing  committees,  each 
consisting  of  three  members :  On  Annual  Report ;  Elec- 
tions ;  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf ;  Legislative 
Matters.    The  President  shall  be  included  as  a  member  of  President  mem- 
three  of  the  committees  referred  to  in  this  section,  but  te?8°^  commit- 
shall  not  be  chairman  of  any  standing  committee. 

Sect.  3.  The  city  shall  be  divided  into  districts,  com-  Districts, 
prising  a  Grammar  School  and  a  certain  number  of  Primary 
Schools,  as  the  Board  shall  designate,  each  district  taking 
the  name  of  the  Grammar  School.  The  several  districts 
shall  be  grouped  in  divisions,  as  follows  :  No.  1,  the  Divisions, 
schools  of  East  Boston ;  No.  2,  of  Charlestown  ;  No.  3, 
Bowdoin,  Eliot,  Hancock,  Phillips,  and  Wells  districts  ; 
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Sects.  4-10.] 
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[Chap.  II. 


CommitteeB  in 
charge. 


President  mem- 
ber of  commit- 


Chairman. 


Vacancies  on 
committees, 
how  filled. 


Meetings. 


Special  meet- 
ings. 

See  Sect.  J9. 
Secret  session. 


Quorum. 
No  quorum. 


Vacancy  in 
School  Board. 


Candidates. 


No.  4,  Brimmer,  Prince,  Quincy,  and  Winthrop  districts ; 
No.  5,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Hyde,  and  Sherwin  dis- 
tricts ;  'No.  6,  the  schools  of  South  Boston ;  No.  7,  of 
Eoxbury,  except  the  Lowell  District ;  No.  8,  of  West 
Koxbury  and  Brighton,  and  the  Lowell  District ;  No.  9, 
of  Dorchester. 

Sect.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint,  each  year,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a  committee  for  each  division, 
of  five  members.  At  the  same  meeting  he  shall  also 
appoint  a  Committee  on  the  Normal  School,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools,  each  committee  consisting  of  five 
members.  The  President  shall  be  included,  ex  officio,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Normal  School  or  of  the 
Committee  on  High  Schools,  and  of  the  committee  of  the 
division  in  which  he  resides. 

Sect.  5.  The  member  first  named  on  any  committee 
shall  be  the  chairman  thereof;  except  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Normal  School,  on  High  Schools,  and  each  Division 
Committee,  shall  elect  its  own  chairman.  The  President 
shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  fill  vacancies 
on  committees  when  they  occur. 

Sect.  6.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesdays  in 
each  month,  except  July  and  August ;  and  special  meetings 
may  be  called  whenever  they  are  necessary.  All  sessions 
of  the  Board  shall  be  held  with  open  doors,  unless  the 
Board,  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  those  present,  shall 
otherwise  order. 

Sect.  7.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  ;  but  a  less  number  may  vote  to  send  for  absent 
members,  to  call  the  roll  and  record  the  names  of  absentees, 
or  to  adjourn. 

Sect.  8.  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Board,  the 
Committee  on  Elections  shall  consult  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  report  to  the  convention  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  School  Committee,  on  the  day 
of  election,  one  or  more  suitable  candidates  to  fill  said 
vacancy. 


CHAPTER  II. 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Presiding  Officer. 

Opening  of         SECTION  10.    The  presiding  officer  shall  call  the  Board  to 
mee  ings.        order  at  the  hour  appointed  for  meeting,  and  cause  the 
records  of  the  last  meeting  to  be  read  as  soon  as  a  quorum 
is  present.    Business  shall  proceed  in  the  following  order, 
unless  the  Board  otherwise  directs  : 


Chap.  II.] 
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[Sects.  11-18. 
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1.  Communications  from  the  Mayor  and  City  Council.  Order  of  busi- 

2.  Unfinished  business  of  the  preceding  meeting. 

3.  Communications  from  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
of  Supervisors. 

4.  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 

5.  Reports  of  other  committees. 

6.  Motions,  Orders,  Resolutions,  Petitions,  etc. 

Sect.  11.    The  presiding  officer  shall  preserve  order  in  Duties  of  the 
the  meetings  ;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  Sfficen"^^ 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  any  member,  which  appeal 
shall  be  decided  forthwith ;  and  on  points  of  order  he  may 
speak  in  preference  to  any  other  member. 

Sect.  12.    The  presiding  officer  shall,  when  two  or  more  Member  en- 
members  claim  the  floor,  name  the  member  entitled  to  it.  ^° 

Sect.  13.    The  presiding  officer  shall  state  to  the  Board,  Motions, 
in  their  order,  all  motions  when  seconded,  and  they  shall 
be  acted  upon,  unless  withdrawn  by  the  mover,  with  the  Motion  with- 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Board,  previous  to  an  amend- 
ment ;  he  shall  declare  the  result  of  each  vote,  and  in  case 
of  doubt  shall,  without  debate,  require  the  members  to  Vote  doubted, 
stand  and  be  counted. 

Sect.  14.    The  presiding  officer  shall  appoint  the  chair-  §^^^1^^^^°^°^^ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  may,  at  any  time,  thTwhoie.  ° 
call  a  member  to  the  chair,  but  for  not  more  than  one  meet- 
ing.   He  may  take  part  in  debate,  but  shall  leave  the  chair  Presiding  officer 
and  not  resume  it  until  the  question  is  decided.    On  ques-  quYst^ion!^*^  ^ 
tions  of  order  he  may  state  facts  and  give  his  opinions 
without  leaving  his  place. 

Sect.  15.    The  presiding  officer  shall  order  the  yeas  and  '^^^^  ^^y^- 
nays  on  any  question  whenever  one-fifth  of  the  members 
present  require  it. 

Sect.  16.  The  presiding  officer  shall,  when  motions  are  Order  of  mo- 
made  naming  sums  or  fixing  times,  first  put  to  vote  the 
largest  sum,  or  the  longest  time.  When  a  question  is 
under  debate,  he  shall  entertain  no  motion  but  to  '  adjourn, 
^  to  lay  on  the  table,  ^  for  the  previous  question,  ^  to  post- 
pone to  a  day  certain,  ^to  commit  or  recommit,  ^to 
amend,  or  ^  to  postpone  indefinitely,  which  motions  shall 
have  precedence  in  the  above  order. 

Sect.  17.  The  presiding  officer  shall  consider  a  motion  Motions  to  ad- 
to  adjourn  to  be  always  in  order,  except  when  a  member 
has  the  floor,  or  a  question  has  been  put  and  not  decided. 
Motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  take  from  the  Motions  not 
table,  and  for  the  previous  question  shall  be  decided  with- 
out  debate.  Any  member  who  moves  to  adjourn  to  a  day 
certain  shall  assign  his  reasons  therefor. 

Sect.  18.  The  presiding  officer  shall  put  the  previous  Previous  ques- 
question  in  this  form :  "  Shall  the  main  question  be  now 
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Sects.  19-32.]        SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  III. 


Special  meet- 
ing. 

See  Sect.  6. 


Appointment 
of  committees. 


put  ?  "  And  its  adoption  shall  end  all  debate,  and  bring 
the  Board  to  a  vote  upon  pending  amendments,  if  there  are 
any  ;  and  then  upon  the  main  question. 

Sect.  19.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  may  be  called 
by  the  President ;  and  upon  the  written  request  of  three 
members  of  the  Board,  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called, 
but  on  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

Sect.  20.  Special  Committees  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  presiding  officer,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Duties  of  mem. 
bers  in  debate. 


Call  to  order. 


Violation  of 
rules. 


Rules  of  debate. 


Motions. 


Motions  to 
reconsider. 


Members  to 
vote. 

Motions,  etc, 
may  be  com- 
mitted. 


Rights  and  Duties  of  Members. 

Section  25.  A  member  desiring  to  present  any  matter 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  or  to  speak  upon  any 
question,  shall  rise  and  address  the  presiding  officer,  and, 
when  recognized  by  him,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ;  he 
shall  avoid  personality,  and  when  referring  to  any  member 
shall  designate  him  by  the  ward  in  which  he  resides,  or  in 
some  other  appropriate  and  respectful  manner. 

Sect.  26.  No  member  while  speaking  shall  be  interrupted 
by  another,  except  by  a  call  to  order,  or  to  correct  a  mis- 
take ;  if  called  to  order  he  shall  immediately  sit  down, 
unless  permitted  to  explain ;  and  the  Board,  if  appealed  to, 
shall  decide  the  case  without  debate. 

Sect.  27.  If  the  Board  decides  that  a  member  has  violated 
any  of  its  rules,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  unless 
by  way  of  excuse  for  the  same,  until  he  has  apologized 
therefor. 

Sect.  28.  No  member  shall  speak  on  a  question  more 
than  once  until  all  others  have  had  an  opportunity,  nor 
more  than  twice  without  permission  from  the  Board,  when 
objection  is  made. 

Sect.  29.  Motions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing,  if  the 
presiding  officer  or  any  member  of  the  Board  request  it. 

Sect.  30.  The  action  of  the  Board  on  any  question  may 
be  reconsidered  at  the  same  meeting  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  present  ;  or,  if  a  member  voting  with  the  majority 
shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  within  one 
week  after  the  adjournment  of  any  meeting  of  his  intention 
so  to  do,  he  may  move  a  reconsideration  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Only  one  motion  for  this  purpose 
shall  be  in  order. 

Sect.  31.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  unless  ex- 
cused by  the  Board. 

Sect.  32.  Motions  and  reports  may,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board,  be  committed  and  recommitted. 


Chap.  IV.] 


RULES. 


[Sects.  33-42. 
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Sect.  33.  Any  member  may  require  the  division  of  a  i^ivisionofa 
question,  when  it  is  susceptible  of  division.  ^"^^ 

Sect.  34.    If  objection  be  made  to  the  reading  of  any  Reading  of  a 
paper,  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  paper  objected 
Board. 

Sect.  35.    No  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Board  shall  be  SuBpension  of 
suspended  except  by  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members 
present. 


CHAPTER  IV.  ' 

Duties  of  Standing  Committees. 

Section  40.    The  Committee  on  Elections  shall,  when-  Committee  on 
ever  any  person  is  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Board,  Elections, 
examine  the  certificate  of  election,  and  report  to  the  Board.  giecS?^^ 
All  cases  of  contested  election  shall  be  heard  and  reported  See  Sect  8. 
upon  by  this  committee.  S?''"^ 

Sect.  41.    The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  ^^^g'^^^^j^^^^ 
shall  take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  to  jatio^nst" 
establish,  to  repeal,  or  to  amend  any  rule  or  regulation, 
and  shall  report  in  writing,  stating  their  reasons  for  or 
against  such  rule,  regulation,  or  proposed  alteration ;  and 
no  such  proposition  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board  until 
after  it  has  been  referred  to  this  committee  and  reported 
upon.    Amendments  to  the  rules  or  regulations  shall  be  Amendments, 
read  at  two  different  meetings  of  the  Board  before  they  are 
finally  acted  upon. 

Sect.  42.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  consider  ^^^JJJ^^g^  °^ 
and  report  upon  all  propositions  requiring  the  expenditure  ^ 
of  money,  before  the  final  action  of  the  Board,  except  such 
as  may  be  submitted  by  the  Committees  on  Salaries  and 
on  Text-Books,  and  such  as  relate  to  the  duties  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  and  the  Committee  on  School 
Houses. 

They  shall  audit  all  pay-rolls  of  salaries  and  all  bills  of  ^'ay-foiis. 
expenditure  authorized  by  the  Board,  or  the  Committee 
on  Supplies,  or  the  Committee  on  School-Houses,  and  make 
requisition  on  the  City  Auditor  each  month  for  the  payment 
of  such  as  they  have  approved. 

They  shall,  after  conference  with  the  Committee  on  Estimate  of 
Supplies,  annually,  prepare  and  present  to  the  Board  in 
print  on  or  before  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Board 
in  December,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  next  financial  year.  This  estimate,  after 
approval  by  a  two-thirds  yea  and  nay  vote  of  the  Board, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  City  Auditor. 

They  shall  make  out  bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident  ^'on-resident 
pupils  attending  the  public  schools,  and  transmit  the  same  ^"^^  ^' 
to  the  City  Collector  for  collection. 
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Sect.  43.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  IV. 


Auditing  Clerk. 


Report 


Janitors. 
[See  Sect.  202.] 


Committee  on 
School  Houses. 


School 
furniture. 


Repairs. 


Warming  and 
ventilation. 

Changes  of 
district  lines. 


Erection  of 
school-houses. 
Approval  of 
sites  and  plans. 


Naming  of 
school-houses. 


Use  of  school- 
houses  for  other 
than  regular 
■work  of  the 
schools. 


The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  be  present  at  all  meetings  of 
the  committee,  certify  to  the  correctness  of  the  accounts, 
and  render  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  required. 
Annually,  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  he  shall  sub- 
mit, in  detail,  an  account  of  the  expenditures  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  this  committee  shall  include  the  same  in 
a  printed  report  to  the  Board  in  March  of  each  year. 

This  committee  shall  appoint  the  janitors  for  the  several 
school-houses,  make  such  rules  as  they  deem  necessary  for 
their  government,  and  fix  their  compensation;  and  may 
discharge  them,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
The  compensation  of  janitors  shall  be  in  full  for  all  ser- 
vices rendered. 

Sect.  43.  The  Committee  on  School  Houses  shall  have 
authority  to  furnish  all  school  furniture,  to  provide  tempo- 
rary accommodations  for  school  purposes,  and  to  order  to 
be  made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs,  for  school  purposes,  which  they  deem  to  be 
necessary,  or  which  are  ordered  by  the  Board.  The  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses  shall  consider  all  applications  for 
the  erection,  alteration,  or  repairs  of  school-houses  ;  and 
they  shall  report  to  the  Board,  in  writing,  before  any  action 
thereon  is  taken.  They  shall  have  the  general  supervision 
of  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several  school-houses. 
All  applications  for  changes  of  district  lines  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  this  committee,  who  shall  report  upon  them,  in 
Avriting,  before  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

This  committee  shall  consider  the  fitness  of  any  location, 
and  suitableness  of  any  plans,  for  any  school-house  to  be 
erected ;  or  the  plans  for  any  addition  to,  or  alteration  of, 
any  building  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  which  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  for  approval  by  the  City  Council, 
or  any  committee  thereof.  And  this  committee,  after  hav- 
ing obtained  the  opinion  thereon,  in  writing,  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  after  reporting  to  the  Board, 
is  then  authorized,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  to  approve 
or  disapprove  any  such  location  or  plans. 

No  school-house  shall  hereafter  be  named  in  honor  of 
any  living  person.  All  propositions  to  name  school-houses 
must  be  reported  upon  by  this  committee  before  final 
action  is  taken  thereon  by  the  Board.  Said  reports  shall 
lie  on  the  table  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  thirteen  votes 
shall  be  required  to  name  a  school-house. 

No  school  building  or  part  of  a  school  building  shall  be 
used  for  other  purposes  than  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools,  unless  the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge 
shall  have  been  first  obtained.  The  committee  may  submit 
to  the  Board  for  approval  any  request  for  the  use  of  a 
school  building  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 


ClIAP.  IV.] 


RULES. 


[Sects.  44,  45. 
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Sect.  44.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  consider  all 
propositions  to  establish  or  to  change  the  salaries  of  all 
persons,  except  janitors  and  messengers,  in  the  service  of 
the  Board ;  or  to  pay  for  extra  service  in  teaching  ;  and 
shall  report  upon  them,  in  writing,  with  their  reasons  for 
or  against  such  propositions,  before  they  are  acted  upon 
by  tlie  Board.  In  the  month  of  June  of  each  year,  they 
shall  report  to  the  Board,  in  print,  a  full  schedule  of  sal-  Schedule  of 
aries  of  the  instructors,  as  herein  provided,  for  the  ensuing  salaries, 
year. 

Sect.  45.    The  Committee  on  Supplies  shall  have  ex- Committee  on 
elusive  authority  in  furnishing  all  materials  used  by  the  ^^pp'^^s. 
Board,  its  officers,  or  the  public  schools.    They  shall  have 
exclusive  power  to  authorize  such  expenditures,  except  it 
be  for  salaries,  as  may  be  required  in  teaching  such  branches 
of  study  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  Board.    They,  and 
other  committees  having  charge  of  appropriations,  shall 
not  exceed  any  of  the  amounts,  as  specified  in  the  esti-  Excess  of 
mates,  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Board.  appropriations. 

They  shall,  if  it  be  deemed  expedient,  annually  adver-  Text-books, 
tise  for  proposals,  and  contract  with  responsible  parties, 
to  furnish  the  text-books  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Statutes,  Chap.  44,  Sects.  36  and  37, 
as  amended  by  Chap.  103  of  the  Acts  of  1884,  and  shall 
see  that  the  same  are  fully  complied  with. 

They  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all  printing,  and  shall  Printing, 
furnish  such  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board,  its  officers, 
or  the  public  schools,  unless  otherwise  provided  for ;  and 
all  documents  and  reports  not  otherwise  ordered  shall  be 
limited  to  six  hundred  copies. 

They  shall  have  the  custody  and  management  of  all  City  property, 
property  belonging  to  the  city  which  is  held  by  this  Board, 
and  shall  authorize  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  care  and  protection  of  the  same. 

They  shall  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  as  many  Messengers, 
messengers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  delivery 
of  ail  notices,  circulars,  reports,  small  packages,  and  other 
matter  required  to  be  transmitted  by  the  School  Committee 
and  its  officers. 

The  Auditing  Clerk  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  this  Auditing  cierk. 
committee,  shall  record  their  transactions,  and  render  such 
other  assistance  as  shall  be  required.  Annually,  in  the 
month  of  February,  he  shall  submit  in  detail  an  account  of 
the  articles  purchased  and  furnished  to  the  several  grades 
of  schools  as  well  as  of  the  material  on  hand  ;  and  annually.  Report, 
in  the  month  of  March,  the  committee  shall  include  the 
same  in  a  printed  report  to  the  Board. 

They  shall  give  written  authority  to  the  Auditing  Clerk 
to  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  such  bills  as  are 
correct  and  duly  authorized. 
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Sects.  46-52.] 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  IV. 


Committee  on 
Text-Books. 


Report. 


Books  of  refer- 
ence, globes, 
maps,  charts. 


Introduction  of 
new  text-books, 


Committee  on 
Drawing. 


Committee  on 
Music. 


Committee  on 
Manual  Train- 
ing. 


Committee  on 
Horace  Mann 
School  for  the 
Deaf. 


(yomraittee  on 

Evening 

Schools. 


They  shall  have  authority  to  furnish  such  library  books 
for  the  schools  as  may  be  asked  for  on  the  requisition  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Text-Books. 

Sect.  46.  The  Committee  on  Text-Books  shall  annually 
examine  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and 
recommend  to  the  Board,  at  the  hrst  meeting  in  April,  in  a 
printed  report,  such  changes  in  the  text-books  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  Every  proposition  for  the  introduction  of 
a  text-book,  book  of  reference,  globe,  map,  or  chart,  must 
come  from  or  be  referred  to  this  committee  ;  and  no  new 
text-book  or  book  of  reference  shall  be  used  in  any  school 
until  it  has  been  recommended  by  this  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board ;  except  that  books  purchased  by 
requisitions  on  school  funds  or  received  by  gifts  are  au- 
thorized for  use  as  reference-books  :  provided,  that  all  such 
requisitions  and  gifts  shall  be  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Text-Books  before  such  books  are  purchased  or  received. 

Sect.  47.  No  new  text-books  shall  be  adopted,  except 
on  condition  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  be  fur- 
nished at  such  a  reduction  from  the  wholesale  price  as  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  who  shall  see 
that  this  condition  is  complied  with,  and  that  the  book  is 
introduced  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term.' 

Sect.  48.  The  Committee  on  Drawing  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
schools.  They  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  in 
September. 

Sect.  49.  The  Committee  on  Music  shall  have  the 
general  supervision  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
schools.  They  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  in 
September. 

Sect.  50.  The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  shall 
have  the  general  supervision  of  the  instruction  in  wood- 
working, sewing,  cooking,  and  other  branches  of  manual 
training  in  all  the  schools.  They  shall  make  a  written 
report  to  the  Board  in  September. 

Sect.  51.  The  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School 
for  the  Deaf  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  in- 
stitution of  this  name.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, they  shall  submit  to  the  Board  a  written  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  school. 

Sect.  52.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Evening  Schools  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  they  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Board  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  charge. 


1  Public  Statutes,  Chapter  44,  Sect.  34.  A  change  may  be  made  in  the 
school-books  used  in  the  public  schools  in  a  town  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  School  Committee  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee,  notice  of  such 
intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting. 


Chap.  IV.] 


RULES. 


[Sects.  53-57. 
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Sect.  58.  The  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Training  shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  sulojects  Phys^cai  ^Train- 
of  liygiene  and  physical  training  in  all  the  schools.  They 
shall  each  year  in  the  months  of  January  and  June  call 
for  a  report  from  each  master  upon  the  sanitary  condition 
of  all  buildings  under  his  charge,  and  shall  investigate  all 
complaints  and  report  the  condition  of  buildings,  with 
suggestions,  to  the  Committee  on  School  Houses.  They 
shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  in  September. 

Sect.  54.    The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  shall  have  Committee  on 
the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  truant  officers  '^'""^"^^  Officers, 
employed  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  ;  they  shall 
make  such  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  officers  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
assign  them  to  the  several  school  districts  as  they  shall  deem 
expedient.    When  vacancies  occur,  or  as  otherwise  ordered  Election  of 
by  the  Board,  this  committee  shall  nominate,  through  the  ^^^^^^  officers. 
Committee  on  Nominations,  suitable  persons  for  truant  offi- 
cers ;  when  confirmed,  such  officers  shall  hold  their  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.    This  committee  shall 
-appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  one  of  the 
officers  chief  of  the  truant  force.    Annually,  in  September, 
this  committee  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  55.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  shall,  unless  Committee  on 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board,  nominate  all  school  officers  ^o^iioations- 
and  instructors,  and  consider  and  report  upon  such  nomi- 
nations as  may  be  referred  to  them.  They  shall  report  to 
the  Board,  in  print,  the  nominations  for  reelection  of  in- 
structors, and  also  the  nominations  for  the  election  of 
instructors  for  a  tenure  of  office  during  good  behavior  and 
efficiency,  at  the  first  meeting  in  June. 

Sect.  56.    The  Committee  on  Examinations  shall  have  Committee  on 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  all  examinations,  ^^^°^i°»'^ons. 
whether  of  pupils  in  the  schools  or  of  candidates  for  posi- 
tions as  instructors,  except  the  annual  examinations  by  the 
supervisors,  and  those  made  by  principals  or  teachers  in  the 
schools  or  classes  under  their  own  charge.    The  courses  of  Courses  of 
study  in  all  the  schools  shall  be  arranged  by  this  committee  ^' 
and  approved  by  the  Board.    This  committee  shall  take  Changes  in. 
into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  to  change  the 
courses  of  study,  and  no  such  proposition  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  until  it  has  been  referred  to  this  com- 
mittee and  reported  upon.    ISTo  programme  of  a  special  fpec^iaHuidy"^ 
study  shall  be  put  into  use  in  any  school  until  it  has  been 
considered  by  this  committee  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  57.    The  Committee  on  Kindergartens  shall  have  Committee  on 
the  general  supervision  of  all  schools  of  this  name  and  '^^^^^'■g*^*®^^- 
character  which  are  supported  by  the  city,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Training  School  Kindergarten.    They  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  in  September. 
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Sects.  58-75.]        SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.         [Chap.  V.,  VI. 


LeSSaUve°°  '^^^^  Committee  on  Legislative  Matters  are 

Matters.  authorized  to  represent  the  Board,  in  all  matters  relating  to 

the  public  schools  of  Boston  coming  before  the  Legislature. 
ifeaTd  com^  Sect.  59.  Whenever  a  motion,  order,  or  resolution  is 
mitlee.  ^  referred  to  a  committee,  the  chairman  thereof  shall  give 
the  member  offering  it  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before 
the  committee  ;  and  such  committee  shall  report  to  the 
Board  within  one  month  after  such  reference. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Committee  on 
High  Schools. 


Organization  of 
committees  in 
charge. 


Call  of  meet- 
ings. 


Committees  in 
charge  may 
make  tempo- 
rary arrange- 
ments, advise 
instructors,  and 
settle  difificul- 
ties. 


Duties  of  Committees  in  Charge  of  Schools. 

Section  65.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  and 
the  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  perform  the  same 
duties,  observe  the  same  rules  and  exercise  the  same 
rights  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  their  respective 
schools,  as  are  prescribed  for  committees  in  their  super- 
vision of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  66.  The  member  first  named  on  the  Normal^ 
High  School,  and  each  Division  Committee  shall  call  a 
meeting  for  organization  within  ten  days  after  its  appoint- 
ment, at  which  meeting  a  chairman  and  secretary  shall  be 
chosen.  The  secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  statement  of  such  organization  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. Meetings  shall  be  called  on  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice,  provided  that,  when  all  the  members  of 
any  committee  are  present,  a  meeting  may  be  held  without 
notice,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  same  shall  be  duly  re- 
corded. The  Division  Committees  shall  have  charge  of  the 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  their  respective  divisions, 
and  they  shall  visit  them  and  the  other  schools  of  the  city 
as  often  as  practicable. 

Sect.  67.  Committees  in  charge  may  make  any  tempo- 
rary arrangement,  not  contrary  to  the  Begulations,  which 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers  may  require  ;  they 
shall  advise  instructors  in  any  emergency,  and  arbitrate  in 
cases  of  difficulty  between  them,  or  between  instructors  and 
parents ;  but  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the  Board  if  they 
desire  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report. 

Number.  SECTION  75.    The  Committee  on  the  Annual  Bcport  shall 

prepare  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  Annual 
Report  as  required  by  the  Public  Statutes.  This  committee 


Chap.  VII.] 


RULES. 


[Sects.  80-82. 
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shall  present  its  report  to  the  Board  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  in  December.    This  report,  when  accepted  by  the  i^rinted. 
Board,  shall  be  "  printed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  "  of 
the  city  ;  and  the  secretary  shall  see  that  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  same  are  sent  to  the  city  clerk,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  State.    Another  edition  of  Another  edi- 
the  Annual  Report  shall  be  issued  in  a  volume,  which  shall 
also  contain  the  reports  for  the  year  of  the  Superintendent  Contents, 
of  Schools;  such  reports  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
Board  as  the  said  special  committee  may  deem  advisable ; 
a  list  of  the  medal  and  diploma  scholars,  and  of  the  re- 
cipients of  the  Lawrence  prizes ;  the   usual  statistical 
tables,  and  the  organization  of  the  schools  ;  and  descrip- 
tions and   dedications   of  school-houses ;  but   no  other 
matter  shall  be  included  in  the  volume,  except  by  the  order 
of  the  Board.    The  edition  of  the  bound  volume  shall  be  Number  of 
two  thousand  copies.    The  number  of  copies  of  the  other  copies, 
edition  of  the  report  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board,  and 
both  editions  shall  be  distributed  by  the  secretary,  under  Distribution, 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual  Report, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Election  of  Instructors  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  80.    The  term  of  all  reelected  instructors  shall  Term  of  in- 
date  from  the  first  day  of  September;  that  of  all  others  ^ '"^ 
elating  from  the  time  when  they  enter  upon  their  duties. 

Sect.  81.    The  Committee  on  Nominations  shall,  unless  Nomination  of 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board,  nominate  all  school  of-  instructors, 
ficers  and  all  instructors.  All  propositions  for  the  transfer 
of  instructors  from  one  district  to  another,  or  from  one 
rank  to  another,  and  all  resignations  of  school  officers  and 
instructors,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  through  the 
Committee  on  Nominations.    In  all  official  records  and  Names  of  teach- 
documents,  containing  the  names  of  teachers  or  pupils  in  fn  officla^"^^^^ 
the  public  schools,  no  abbreviations  or  diminutives  shall  be  ^^^f^^'  ^^'^ 
used,  but  such  names  shall  be  expressed  in  full,  or  by  stating 
at  least  one  of  the  given  names  in  full. 

Sect.  82.    All  instructors,  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Election  of 
shall  be  elected  annually.    All  instructors  —  except  those  jj°^^?^the 
of  the  evening  schools  and  evening  drawing  schools,  tem-  pleasure  of  the 
porary  teachers,  and  special  assistants  —  who  have  served 
successfully  for  four  successive  years,  and  are  recom- 
mended by  the  committees  in  charge  for  election  for  a  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  shall,  when 
elected,  hold  their  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board.  Discharge  of  a 
The  Board  may,  at  any  time,  remove  an  instructor.  teacher. 
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Sects.  83,  84.]        SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  VII. 


Annual  election 
of  instructors. 


Reports  of  Com- 
mittee on  Nomi- 
nations. 


Ballot. 


Canvassing  lists 
of  teachers. 


Recommenda- 
tions of  teach- 
ers. 


Statement. 


Blanks. 


Nomination  of 

subordinate 

teachers. 


Sect.  83.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Board 
shall  elect  instructors  of  the  public  schools  for  the  ensuing 
school  year  who  have  not  been  elected  for  a  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  the  election  of  instructors  the  Committee  on  dom- 
inations shall  report  upon  the  several  lists  of  candidates 
returned  to  them  by  the  committees  in  charge.  The  princi- 
pals, whose  grade  shall  be  specified,  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  thirteen  votes  being  necessary  for  a  choice.  The 
Director  of  Drawing,  the  Director  of  Physical  Training, 
the  Director  of  Modern  Languages,  and  the  Director  of 
Kindergartens  shall  be  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  by 
the  same  vote.  The  subordinate  instructors,  and  all  special 
instructors  not  otherwise  ordered,  shall  be  elected  by  the 
confirmation  of  the  board.  All  instructors,  when  elected, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
the  ensuing  year,  unless  the  same  are  vacated  by  removal 
by  the  Board,  or  otherwise. 

Sect.  84.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Normal  School,  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools,  each  Division  Committee,  and  committees  in 
charge  of  special  schools  and  subjects,  except  those  of  the 
Evening  Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  shall  can- 
vass the  lists  of  teachers  of  .the  several  schools,  districts, 
and  subjects  under  their  charge,  and,  after  consulting  the 
records  of  the  department,  and  conferring  with  the  princi- 
pals, shall  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
such  regularly  confirmed  subordinate  teachers  as  have 
served  acceptably  during  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cur- 
rent school-year,  and  who  have  not  been  elected  for  a  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  for  reelection. 
At  the  same  time  the  committees  in  charge  shall  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Nominations  their  recommendations  of 
teachers  eligible,  under  the  rules,  for  election  for  a  tenure 
of  office  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  They  shall 
also  send  to  the  same  committee,  at  the  same  time,  a  care- 
fully prepared  statement  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  the 
school  during  the  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
instructors  to  which  the  school  may  be  entitled  under  the 
Kegulations,  with  such  information  as  may  be  serviceable 
to  the  committee  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  required  of 
them  in  this  section.  Eor  this  purpose  suitable  blanks, 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions, shall  be  sent  to  the  committees  as  early  as  the  first 
of  May  in  each  year.  These  blanks,  when  filled  out,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  twentieth  of 
May.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  shall,  after  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  services  of  all  the  candidates 
therein  named  are  needed,  report  to  the  Board,  in  print,  on 
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these  recommendations  at  the  first  meeting  in  June.  At 

the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  no 

person  not  a  member  shall  be  present  at  their  sessions,  the 

committees  herein  mentioned  shall  recommend,  or  decline 

to  recommend,  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  the  prin-  Of  principals. 

cipals  of  the  several  schools  and  directors  of  special  subjects 

for  reelection  who  have  not  been  elected  for  a  tenure  of 

office  during  good  behavior  and  efficiency.  The  Committee 

on  Nominations  shall  include  in  their  report  to  the  Board  a 

statement  of  the  names  of  all  schools  and  districts  in  which 

the  number  and  rank  of  instructors  allowed  by  the  Eules 

and  Eegulations  have  been  exceeded,  with  the  reasons  for 

such  excess,  and  such  recommendations  as  the  committee 

consider  desirable. 

Sect.  85.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committees  in  Discharge  of  a 
charge,  at  the  annual  canvass  of  the  teachers  in  May,  to  ^^^^^^e''- 
carefully  examine  the  standing  of  each  instructor.  If  it 
shall  appear  that  any  instructor  has  become  inefficient  or 
incompetent  to  fill  the  position  to  which  such  instructor 
has  been  elected,  or  is  unfaithful  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  thereof,  such  instructor  shall  be  required  to  appear 
before  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  school,  district,  or 
subject  taught  by  such  instructor.  If,  after  careful  inves- 
tigation, the  committee  in  charge  are  of  the  opinion  that 
such  instructor  is  unsuitable  for  his  position,  they  shall  re- 
port the  facts,  in  writing,  to  the  Board,  and  such  instructor 
may  be  removed  by  the  Board.  The  report  of  any  com- 
mittee recommending  the  dismissal  of  any  instructor  shall, 
lie  on  the  table  for  at  least  two  weeks  before  final  action 
thereon  is  taken  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  86.  Whenever  a  Supervisor  is  satisfied  that  a  prin-  Discharge  of  a 
cipal  or  other  instructor  has  become  inefficient  or  incom- 
petent  to  fill  the  position  to  which  such  instructor  has  been 
elected,  or  is  unfaithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
thereof ;  and  whenever  a  principal  is  satisfied  that  a  subor- 
dinate teacher  in  his  school  or  district  has  become  ineffi- 
cient or  incompetent  to  fill  the  position  to  which  such 
instructor  has  been  elected,  or  is  unfaithful  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  thereof,  said  Supervisor  or  principal  shall 
promptly  report  the  same,  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent, 
who  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  school,  district,  or  subject  taught  by  such  instructor. 
The  committees  in  charge  shall  immediately  investigate  the 
cases  referred  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  if  satisfied  that  such  instructors  are  unsuitable  for 
their  positions,  they  shall,  within  tw^o  months  from  the  time 
of  reference,  report  the  facts  in  writing  to  the  Board,  and 
such  instructors  may  be  removed  by  the  Board. 
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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  VII. 


Number  of 
pupils  used. 


Change  in  rank 
of  teachers. 


Reduction  in 
rank  of 
instructors. 


Instructors  re- 
entering the 
service. 


Vacancy  in 
principulship. 


Subordinate 

instructor 

needed. 


Sect.  87.  The  number  of  scholars  used  in  determining 
the  rank  of  instructors  to  be  nominated  for  the  annual  elec- 
tion shall  be  the  average  whole  number,  and,  in  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  subordinate  teachers  of  all  ranks,  the 
greatest  whole  number  belonging  at  any  one  time  in  the 
several  schools  and  districts  for  the  current  school  year. 
At  other  times  than  the  annual  election  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  belonging  in  a  school  or  district,  when  action  is 
proposed  to  be  taken,  shall  be  used  in  ascertaining  the 
number  of  teachers  allowed  to  such  school  or  district. 

Sect.  88.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  at  the  annual  can- 
vass of  teachers  for  reelection  that  teachers  are  employed 
with  ranks  higher  than  the  rules  allow,  such  teachers  may, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  committees  in  charge,  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  be  continued  in 
tlieir  ranks  for  two  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two  years 
such  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  their  ranks  they  shall  be 
reduced  in  rank  ;  provided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  teachers  whose  ranks  have  been  authorized  by  special 
vote  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  89.  Instructors,  after  retiring  from  the  service  of 
the  Board,  shall,  upon  reentering  the  service,  be  regarded 
as  new  teachers,  except  that  if  at  the  time  of  their  retire- 
ment such  instructors  were  serving  on  a  tenure  of  office 
during  good  behavior  and  efficiency,  they  may,  if  con- 
fitmed  by  the  Board,  after  serving  one  year  on  probation, 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  charge,  be 
elected  for  a  tenure  of  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  90.  If  a  vacancy  exist  in  the  principalship  of  the 
Normal  or  any  High  School,  the  committee  in  charge  shall 
be  joined  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  ;  and  this  joint 
committee,  after  consulting  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
shall  nominate  one  or  more  candidates  to  the  Board  for 
election.  The  successful  candidate  shall  thereupon  receive 
a  certificate  entitling  him  to  draw  his  salary. 

If  a  vacancy  exist  in  the  principalship  of  any  school,  the 
committee  in  charge  of  such  school  shall  be  joined  to  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  and  this  joint  committee  shall 
select  one  or  more  candidates  from  those  persons  who  hold 
the  certificate  of  service  or  qualification  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  nominate  them  to  the  Board  for  election. 

Sect.  91.  When  a  new  instructor,  not  a  principal,  is 
needed  in  any  school,,the  committee  in  charge,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  principal,  shall  select  one  or  more  candidates 
from  those  persons  who  hold  the  certificate  of  service  or 
qualification  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  recommend 
the  same  to  the  Board,  through  the  Committee  on  Nomi- 
nations, in  the  manner  and  form  provided  for  the  reelection 
of  subordinate  instructors. 
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Sect.  92.  If  a  vacancy  exist  in  a  subordinate  position  nJ^if/^  q®"™^' 
in  any  school,  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Btructor. 
committee  in  charge,  to  procure  the  services  of  some  in- 
structor who  has  not  been  examined  as  required,  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  who,  if 
they  approve  the  purpose,  may  invite  a  member  of  the 
Board,  and  direct  a  supervisor  or  the  principal  to  examine 
and  inquire  into  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed  candi- 
date, and,  if  he  is  employed  in  teaching,  to  visit  his  school, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Upon  a  favorable  report,  in 
writing,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  especially  examine  the 
candidate,  who,  if  qualified,  shall  receive  the  usual  certifi- 
cate. 

Sect.  93.    All  regular  instructors,  and  all  special  in- Teachers  on 
structors  in  day  schools,  not  elected  by  ballot,  shall  be  * 
nominated  to  the  Board  on  probation ;  and  they  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  established  salary  from  the  time  of  entering 
upon  their  duties,  but  they  shall  not  be  confirmed  until  after 
a  satisfactory  trial  of  one  year.    No  nomination  shall  bear  ^^^e  of  certifi- 
a  date  previous  to  the  date  of  the  certificate  of  qualification 
issued  to  the  nominee  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  After  Report  of 
a  teacher  has  been  appointed  on  probation,  the  principal  of  princ^i^au" 
the  school,  and  one  or  more  supervisors  assigned  by  the 
superintendent,  shall  examine  his  work  in  the  class-room 
and  report  the  results  of  said  examinations  in  writing  to 
the  superintendent,  who  shall  transmit  the  same,  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to  the  com- 
mittee in  charge.    The  committee  in  charge,  after  examin- 
ing these  reports,  shall  recommend  teachers  on  probation, 
if  found  competent,  for  confirmation,  in  the  manner  re-  Confirmation, 
quired  for  nomination  on  probation.    The  committee  in 
charge,  for  satisfactory  reasons,  may  extend  the  time  of 
probation,  or  may  recommend  to  the  Board  for  removal  any  Discharge  of  a 
subordinate  teacher  on  probation  who,  before  the  expira-  ^^^^h*^*"- 
tion  of  the  year  of  probation,  is  found  to  be  incompetent  or 
unsuitable  for  his  position.    Whenever  an  instructor,  who  JSors^during 
has  been  elected  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of   the  the  pleasure  of 
Board,  is  promoted  in  rank,  he  may,  if  confirmed  by  the  •'^^^o^''^- 
Board,  after  serving  one  year  on  probation  in  the  higher 
rank,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in 
charge,  be  elected  for  a  term  of  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Board,  except  that  whenever  an  instructor  who  has 
been  elected  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  is 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  principal  of  a  Normal,  Latin,  High, 
or  Grammar  School,  he  may,  after  serving  two  years  as 
principal  (during  which  time  he  shall  be  annually  elected), 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  in  charge,  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
Board. 
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Sects.  94,  95.]       SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


[Chap.  VII. 


Leave  of 
seucte. 


Substitutes. 


Rank  changed.  Seot.  94.  The  rank  of  any  instructor  may  be  changed 
b}^  vote  of  the  Board,  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  whenever  the  average  whole  number  in  the 
school  for  the  preceding  quarter  shall  warrant  a  change  j 
but  such  action  shall  take  effect  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  month  following  favorable  action  of  the  Board.  When 
the  rank  of  any  instructor  is  reduced  by  the  operation  of 
this  regulation,  such  instructor  shall  receive  the  maximum 
salary  of  the  lower  rank  ;  but  when  the  rank  of  any  instruc- 
tor so  reduced  is  increased  in  like  manner,  the  salary  shall 
be  that  to  which  any  previous  terms  of  service  m  the 
same  or  higher  rank,  or  in  both,  may  entitle  the  incumbent. 

Sect.  95.  No  teacher  shall  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
except  on  account  of  personal  illness,  or  on  account  of  a 
critical  illness  or  a  death  in  the  immediate  family  of  a 
teacher.  Whenever  a  teacher  is  absent,  a  substitute,  hold- 
ing a  certificate  of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be  employed  in 
place  of  the  absentee.  The  committee  in  charge  may  grant 
leave  of  absence  to,  and  appoint  a  substitute  for,  a  special 
instructor  or  a  principal  for  not  more  than  one  week  at  a 
time,  or  to  any  subordinate  teacher  for  not  more  than  three 
weeks  at  a  time.  Requests  for  leave  of  absence  to  teachers 
for  longer  than  said  week  or  three  weeks  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  of  a  physician  that  in  the  judgment 
of  said  physician  the  leave  is  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  applicant  for  leave.  The  period 
of  a  leave  of  absence  to  a  teacher  shall  be  limited  to  four 
months  ;  but  the  Board  may  extend  such  leave  for  periods 
of  four  months  each,  provided,  that  no  teacher  shall  be 
granted  continuous  leave  of  absence  for  a  term  longer  than 
one  year ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  said  year  the  teacher 
is  unable  to  return  to  duty,  such  teacher  shall  resign,  or  be 
honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  All  propositions 
for  leave  of  absence  to  teachers,  and  the  substitutes  who 
shall  fill  such  places,  must  be  reported  through  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations  to  the  Board  for  approval.  Princi- 
pals shall  immediately  notify  the  committee  in  charge  of 
the  absence  of  a  teaclier,  and  employ  a  substitute  for  such 
teachers  for  not  longer  than  three  days,  without  the  consent 
of  the  committee  in  charge.  Principals  shall  make  monthly 
returns  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  all  substitutes 
employed  in  their  schools,  in  a  blank  furnished  for  the 
purpose.  Whenever  a  substitute  is  employed  for  longer 
than  three  days,  the  principal  shall  at  once  send  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board,  in  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
notice  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  service  of  such  sub- 
stitute, and  a  similar  notice  of  the  date  of  ending  of  such 
service. 


Physician's 
certificate. 


Discharge  of  a 
teacher. 


Reports  of  ser 
vice  of  substi- 
tutes. 
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Sect.  96.    Temporary  teachers  may  be  appointed  by  Appointment 
committees  in  charge,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  teacS'!'*'"^ 
months,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions ;  such  appointments  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  at 
the  meeting  next  following. 

Sect.  97.    No  person  who  does  not  hold  a  certificate  of  No  person  to  be 
qualification  or  of  service,  of  the  proper  grade,  shall  be  Sefwho  * 
employed  in  any  position  as  an  instructor,  or  give  any  does  not  hold 
instruction  in  the  public  schools,  except  by  vote  of  the  Kficate. 
Board.    No  instructor  shall  be  employed  in  any  higher 
grade  of  schools  than  that  for  which  the  certificate  shall  No  higher 
qualify  the  holder  thereof  ;  and  no  instructor  whose  certifi- 
cate  is  not  recorded  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Committee  on  Recorded. 
Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any  salary  as  a  teacher 
or  as  a  substitute ;  and  the  auditing  clerk  shall  not  allow  ^.^^g 
the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be  entered  or 
to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls. 

Sect.  98.    Division  Committees  may  make  such  trans-  Jj^^^^^^ 
fers  of  teachers,  other  than  principals,  as  do  not  advance 
the  rank  or  salary  of  such  teachers,  and  such  changes  in  2?uon of  Prt" 
the  location  of  Primary  Schools,  within  each  of  the  dis-  mary  Schools, 
tricts  under  their  charge,  as  they  may  deem  necessary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  81. 

Normal  School. 

Section  99.    The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a  Rank  of  in- 


structors. 


head- master,  sub-master,  and  assistants.    The  head-master 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  in  good  standing.  He  shall  Number  of 
have  a  sub-master,  and  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  neces- 
sary,  provided  the  whole  numi3er  of  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the  head-master  and  sub-master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  twenty-five  pupils.    An  additional  instructor  may  Number  of 
be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be  gtructor?  *° 
removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty.    In  addition  to  the 
instructors  already  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall 
be  an  assistant  as  teacher  of  gymnastics,  an  assistant 
teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten,  and 
a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

The  instructors  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  a  master, 
two  sub-masters,  two  first  assistants,  and  as  many  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  —  the  committee  in  charge  to 
determine  the  number  of  assistants,  —  provided  that  the 
whole  number  of  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  master,  shall 
not  exceed  one  for  every  forty-nine  pupils.  An  additional  Number  of 
instructor  may  be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty-five  teacher, 
pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty- 
five.  An  additional  instructor,  with  the  rank  of  assistant, 
may  be  elected  for  an  ungraded  class. 

PUBLIC 
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[Chap.  VII. 


Schooi°Kinder  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  allowed  one 

garten,  number  assistant,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  twenty-five 
riaSil"    ^    pupils  in  attendance. 


Rank  of  in- 
structors. 


Rank  c '  sub- 
ordinate in- 
structors in 
Boys'  Latin 
School  and 
English  High. 


Number  of 
instructors. 


Number  of 
pupils  to  an 
instructor. 


Excess  of 
twenty. 


Graduates 
of  colleges. 


Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Section  100.  Instructors  of  the  Latin  and  High 
Schools  shall  be  head-masters,  masters,  junior-masters, 
assistant  principals,  and  assistants.  In  Latin  and  High 
Schools  of  two  hundred  pupils  or  more,  the  principal  shall 
be  a  head-master;  and  in  those  of  less  than  two  hundred 
pupils,  the  principal  shall  be  a  master  ;  provided,  that  no 
head-master  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  city  April  1, 
1886,  as  a  principal  of  a  High  School  of  less  than  two 
hundred  pupils,  shall  be  reduced  in  rank,  in  consequence 
of  increasing  the  number  of  pupils  used  in  determining  the 
rank  of  principals  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  subordinate  instructors  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
and  the  English  High  School  shall  be  masters  and  junior- 
masters.  In  mixed  High  Schools  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  or  more  a  junior-master  may  be  appointed,  and  an 
additional  junior-master  may  be  appointed  for  every  addi- 
tional one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  in  the  Girls'  Latin 
School  and  the  Girls'  High  School  a  master  may  be  ap- 
pointed. Such  male  instructors  above  the  rank  of  "  assist- 
ant" who  have  been  employed  eleven  years  or  more  as 
regular  teachers  in  the  High  Schools  of  this  city  shall  be 
masters,  and  those  who  have  been  employed  less  than 
eleven  years  shall  be  junior-masters. 

Sect.  101.  Besides  the  principal,  each  High  School 
shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  in  addition  to  such  special 
teachers  as  the  Board  may  appoint,  for  every  thirty-five 
pupils  registered.  The  Boys'  Latin  School  shall  be  allowed 
one  instructor,  exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  thirty- 
five  pupils  registered  ;  except  that  in  the  three  upper 
classes  one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  thirty 
pupils  registered  ;  an  additional  instructor  shall  be  allowed 
for  such  special  work  as  may  be  required.  The  Girls' 
Latin  School  shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  exclusive  of 
a  master,  for  every  thirty  pupils  registered.  An  addi- 
tional instructor  may  be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty 
pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty 
pupils. 

Sect.  102.  All  male  instructors,  and,  after  Sept.  1, 
1900,  all  instructors  regularly  employed  in  the  Latin  and 
High  Schools  shall  be  graduates  of  colleges  in  good  stand- 
ing, or  of  institutions  which  confer  degrees  of  a  corre- 
sponding grade;  provided  that  this  restriction  shall  not 
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apply  to  persons  holding  on  the  date  named  a  certificate 
entitling  them  to  fill  such  positions. 

Grammar  Schools. 

Section  103.    The  instructors  of  the  Grammar  Schools  f^^^l^^- 
shall  be  masters,  sub-masters,  first  assistants,  and  assist-^™*' 
ants. 

2.  One  principal  shall  be  elected  for  every  Grammar  Principals. 
School.    In  schools  of  three  hundred  scholars,  or  more,  the 
principal  shall  be  a  master.    In  schools  of  one  hundred,  or 

more,  but  less  than  three  hundred,  the  principal  shall  be  a.  Rank, 
sub-master.  In  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  the  prin- 
cipal shall  rank  as  first  assistant ;  provided,  that  as  vacan- 
cies occur  in  the  position  of  principal  of  Grammar  Schools, 
the  rank  of  the  persons  elected  to  fill  such  vacancies,  if  they 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  city  as  teachers  October  13, 
1885,  shall  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  :  In 
schools  of  four  hundred  pupils,  or  more,  the  rank  of  the 
priYicipal  shall  be  that  of  master.  In  schools  of  one  hun- 
dred pupils,  or  more,  but  less  than  four  hundred,  the  prin- 
cipal shall  be  a  sub-master.  In  schools  of  less  than  one 
hundred  pupils,  the  principal  shall  rank  as  first  assistant. 

3.  Besides  the  principal,  each  Grammar  School  of  one  Number  of 
hundred  scholars,  or  more,  shall  be  allowed  one  instructor,  teacher! * 
of  whatever  rank,  for  every  fifty-six  pupils  registered ;  but 

in  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred,  the  principal  shall  be 
included  in  the  complement  of  teachers.  The  Board  may  Excess  of 
elect  an  additional  teacher  when  tliere  is  an  excess  of  thirty  ^^''"^^ 
pupils  recorded,  or  remove  one  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  thirty  pupils,  in  each  case  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Xominations.  One  ungraded  class  may 
be  established  in  each  Grammar  School  District,  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  who,  from  age  or  other  reason,  are 
unqualified  for  the  regular  classes  of  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  Additional  ungraded  classes  may  be 
esta-blislied  by  the  Board,  in  any  district,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent.  In  ungraded  classes  Ungra<ied 
one  teacher  shall  be  allowed  for  tliirty-five  pupils.  The 
number  of  teachers  herein  allowed  shall  not  be  exceeded, 
unless  the  proper  grading  of  the  school,  or  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  seating  capacity  of  the  school-rooms,  shall 
require  such  excess. 

4.  The  number  of  subordinate  instructors  of  the  several  Number  of  sub- 
ranks  above  that  of  assistant  to  which  schools  shall  be  stmSs.'"" 
entitled  shall  be  as  indicated  in  the  following  schedule : 
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Number  of  Instructors  of 
ALL  Ranks  for  the  Num- 
ber OF  [Scholars  in  same 

LINE. 


3  or  4  

5  

6  

7  to  9  

10  

11  to  14. .  . . 
15  or  more, 


3  or  4  ... . 

5  

6  

7  to  9  

10  

11  to  14.  . . . 
15  or  more. 


3  or  4  

5  

6  

7  to  9  

10.  

11  to  14.  . . , 
15  or  more. 


Number  of  Scholars. 

Boys. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  365  

366  to  533   

534  to  589  

590  to  813  

Over  813  

Girls. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  365  

366  to  533  

534  to  589  

590  to  813  

Over  813  

Boys  and  Girls. 

142  to  253  

254  to  309  

310  to  365  

366  to  533  

534  to  589  

590  to  8 13  

Over  813  
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]^OTE.  —  Table  showing  the  number  of  instructors  to 
which  any  number  of  scholars  will  entitle  a  Grammar 
School,  or  all  the  Primary  Schools  of  a  district. 


No.  OF  Scholars. 

No.  OF 
Teachers  . 

No.  OF  Scholars. 

No.  OF 
Teach- 
ers. 

From   30  to  85  

1 

From  590  to  645  

11 

86  to  141  

2 

646  to  701  

12 

142  to  197  

3 

702  to  757.... 

13 

198  to  253  

^ 

758  to     813. . . . 

14 

254  to  309  

5 

814  to  869.... 

15 

310  to  365  

6 

870  to  925.... 

16 

366  to  421  

7 

926  to  981  

17 

422  to  477  

8 

982  to  1,037. . . . 

18 

478  to  533  

9 

1,038  to  1,093  

19 

534  to  589  

10 

1,094  to  1,149. . . . 

20 

Explanation.  —  A  Grammar  School,  having  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty-four  to  three  hundred  and  nine  scholars, 
both  inclusive,  is  entitled  to  five  subordinate  teachers.  Two 
hundred  and  fiftj^-four  scholars  give  five  teachers  ;  any 
greater  number,  up  to  and  including  three  hundred  and 
nine,  give  no  more  than  five  teachers.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-four  to  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  scholars  in  the 
Primary  Schools  of  a  district  give  ten  teachers. 

5.  All  other  regular  teachers  of  the  complement  to  other  teachers, 
which  any  school  may  be  entitled  shall  be  assistants. 

Primary  Schools. 

Section  104.    The  instructors  of  the  Primary  Schools  Jr^ctorV" 
shall  be  first  assistants  and  assistants.    Fifty-six  pupils  Number  of 
shall  be  the  standard  number  to  one  teacher ;  but  an  addi-  Jt'JScton  *° 
tional  teacher  may  be  nominated  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
thirty  pupils  registered  for  admission,  and  one  may  be  re- 
moved when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  thirty  in  the  district, 
unless  the  Board  shall  otherwise  order,  in  cases  where  the 
size  of  the  room  is  evidently  insufficient  for  so  large  a 
number. 
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First  assist- 
ants. 


Special  assistant 
teachers. 


Evening 
Schools. 


Election  of 
principals  of 
Evening 
Schools. 


Sect.  105.  In  every  Primary  School  building  in  which 
there  are  six  or  more  teachers  of  any  grade,  a  Primary 
School  teacher  may,  on  recommendation  of  the  Division 
Committee,  in  consultation  with  the  principals,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  be  elected  with  the 
rank  of  first  assistant,  who  shall  perform  such  general 
duties  in  connection  with  said  school  as  may  be  required  by 
the  principal,  under  the  direction  of  said  committee. 

Sect.  106.  Whenever  the  number  of  pupils,  including 
those  registered  for  admission,  upon  the  list  of  any  teacher 
giving  instruction  to  children  of  the  lowest  class,  shall 
exceed  fifty-six,  and  shall  be  less  than  eighty -six,  a  special 
assistant  teacher,  whose  salary  shall  be  at  the  rate,  of  one 
dollar  and  a  half  for  each  day  of  actual  service,  may  be 
appointed  by  the  Division  Committee,  in  consultation  with 
the  principals. 

Evening  Schools. 

Section  107.  One  assistant  shall  be  allowed  for  every 
twenty-five  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School,  and  one  for 
every  fifteen  pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  twenty  in  the  former,  or  of  ten  in  the  latter,  shall 
entitle  the  school  to  an  additional  assistant.  In  element- 
ary schools  of  sevent3^-five  pupils,  or  more,  a  male  teacher 
may  be  appointed  with  the  rank  of  first  assistant.  In 
schools  of  less  than  fifty  the  principal  shall  be  included  in 
the  complement.  Assistants  shall  be  dismissed  at  the 
close  of  any  month  in  which  the  average  attendance  shall 
have  fallen  below  the  number  authorizing  their  emi)loy- 
ment.  No  principal  or  female  teacher  of  a  public  day 
school  in  Boston  shall  serve  in  the  Evening  Schools. 

Sect.  108.  At  least  one  week  before  the  second  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  in  June  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  shall  recommend  as  many  qualified  candidates  as 
may  be  necessary  for  principals  of  the  Evening  Schools,  to 
the  Committee  on  Nominations,  who  shall  consider  and 
report  the  same  in  like  manner  as  for  instructors  for  the 
day  schools.  Principals  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the 
second  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  in  June,  thirteen 
votes  being  necessary  for  a  choice.  The  rank  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Evening  High  School  shall  be  that  of  head- 
master. At  least  one  week  before  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  in  October  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall 
recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Nominations  as  many 
qualified  first  assistants  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
who  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Board.  Assistants  shall 
be  elected  by  confirmation. 
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Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Section  109.  The  instructors  of  the  Evening  Drawing  P^^g^ijfo^g^'^' 
Schools  shall  be  masters,  principals,  and  assistants.  The 
rank  of  master  shall  be  abolished,  as  the  position  now  rec- 
ognized shall  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  from  the 
service  of  the  incumbents  in  that  position,  February,  1891. 
At  the  first  meeting  in  September,  the  Committee  on  Draw- 
ing shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  through,  the  Committee  on 
Nominations,  the  masters  and  principals  of  the  Evening 
Drawing  Schools.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in 
November,  the  Committee  on  Drawing  shall  nominate  to 
the  Board,  through  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  as 
many  qualified  candidates  as  may  be  necessary  for  assist- 
ants in  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools.  Masters  and  prin- 
cipals shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  thirteen  votes  being 
necessary  for  a  choice.  Assistants  shall  be  elected  by  con- 
firmation. Besides  the  master  or  principal,  each  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  an  assistant  for  every  thirty  pupils,  and 
an  additional  assistant  for  a  majority  fraction  thereof. 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  110.  The  instructors  for  this  school  shall  be  ^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
a  principal,  an  assistant  principal,  and  assistants.  Besides 
the  principal,  one  instructor  shall  be  allowed  for  every  ten 
pupils,  and  an  excess  of  five  pupils  shall  entitle  the  school 
to  an  additional  instructor.  When  an  instructor,  not  a 
principal,  is  needed,  the  committee  on  the  school  shall 
recommend  a  suitable  person  to  the  Board  through  the 
Committee  on  Nominations. 


Kindergartens. 

Section  111.  There  shall  be  appointed  a  Director  of 
Kindergartens,  who,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  director, 
shall  perform  such  service  in  the  Normal  School  as  may 
be  required.  The  instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  be 
principals  and  assistants.  In  Kindergartens  having  one 
instructor  the  rank  of  the  instructor  may  be  either  that  of 
principal  or  that  of  assistant.  In  a  Kindergarten  having 
two  or  more  instructors,  one  instructor  shall  act  as  princi- 
pal, and  the  others  as  assistants.  One  instructor  shall  be 
allowed  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in  attendance  ;  but  an 
additional  instructor  may  be  appointed  for  an  excess  of  fif- 
teen pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  two  weeks  ;  and 
an  instructor  may  be  removed  for  a  deficiency  of  fifteen 
pupils  in  attendance,  continuing  for  two  months.  When- 
ever the  numbers  in  a  Kindergarten  entitle  it  to  five  in- 
structors, that  Kindergarten  shall  be  reorganized  so  as  to 
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Special 
assistant. 


Attendant. 


form  two  Kindergartens.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  on  Kindergartens,  it  is  necessary,  said 
committee  may  appoint  a  special  assistant,  whose  salary 
shall  be  five  dollars  a  week.  Whenever,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens,  the  assistance  of 
an  attendant  is  required  in  a  Kindergarten,  an  attendant, 
whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents  for 
each  day  of  actual  service,  may  be  appointed  by  said  com- 
mittee. Such  attendants  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
chosen  from  among  the  relatives  of  the  children. 


Manual  Train- 
ing Schools. 


Special  in- 
structors. 


Manual  Training. 

Section  112.  There  shall  be  such  instructors  in  manual 
training  as  the  Board  may  appoint.  When  an  instructor  is 
needed,  the  committee  in  charge  shall  recommend  a  suitable 
person  to  the  Board,  through  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tions. 

Special  Instructors. 

Section  113.  The  Director  of  Drawing  and  assistant, 
the  Special  Instructors  of  Music,  the  Director  of  Mod- 
ern Languages  and  assistants,  the  Director  of  Physical 
Training  and  assistants,  and  the  Director  of  Kindergar- 
tens, shall  be  nominated  to  the  Board,  by  the  commit- 
tees in  charge,  through  the  Committee  on  Nominations. 
When  a  special  instructor  is  needed,  the  committee  in 
charge  shall  recommend  a  suitable  person  to  the  Board, 
through  the  Committee  on  Nominations.  All  special  in- 
structors in  day  schools,  not  elected  by  ballot,  shall  be 
nomina^ted  on  probation ;  the  term  of  probation  and  the 
conditions  of  confirmation  to  be  the  same  as  for  regular 
instructors  nominated  on  probation. 


Mechanic  Arts 
High  School. 


Number  of  pu- 
pils to  a 
teacher. 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Section  114  The  instructors  in  the  Mechanic  Arts 
High  School  shall  be  a  head-master,  masters,  junior-masters, 
instructors,  assistant  instructors,  and  an  instructor  of  metal 
working.  Besides  the  principal,  there  shall  be  allowed 
one  instructor,  in  addition  to  such  teachers  of  a  special 
grade  as  the  Board  may  appoint,  for  every  twenty-four 
pupils  registered.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  elected 
for  an  excess  of  sixteen  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed 
for  a  deficiency  of  sixteen  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Salaries  of  Instructors. 

Section  116.    Annually  in  the  month  of  June,  the  Saiark-s  of  in- 
Board  shall  fix  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  year  beginning  the  first  of  the  following 
September ;  and  the  salaries  established  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  shall  not  be  increased  during  that  year. 

Sect.  117.  The  Committee  on  Nominations  in  pre-  Credit  allowed 
senting  the  nomination  of  teachers  on  probation  as  assist-  perien7e.°"* 
ants  in  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools  shall  determine  the 
year  of  service  in  accordance  with  the  following :  A 
teacher  nominated  on  probation  (whether  in  case  of  a  new 
teacher,  or  of  one  who  has  retired  from  the  service  and 
afterwards  reenters  it)  shall  receive  one  year's  credit  for 
more  than  two  and  less  than  four  years'  previous  service ; 
two  years'  credit  for  more  than  four  and  less  than  six 
years'  previous  service  ;  three  years'  credit  for  six  or  more 
years'  previous  service.  The  salary  of  no  teacher  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  rank  or  grade  of  schools  shall  be  re- 
duced. 

The  salary  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  absent  from  duty 
by  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  full  year,  and  who  does  not 
return  to  school  at  the  expiration  of  said  year,  shall  cease  ; 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  clerk  to  see  that 
the  name  of  such  teacher  is  dropped  from  the  pay-rolls. 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  118.  The  salary  of  a  master  shall  be  established  ^l^^^.^^"^^ 
at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  an-  Schools, 
nual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  a 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  sub- 
sequent year  of  service.  The  salary  of  a  sub-master  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  ser- 
vice, with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  seven 
years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The  salary  of 
a  first  assistant  in  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  established 
at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service  with  an 
annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  a 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  sub- 
sequent year  of  service.  The  salary  of  an  assistant  shall 
be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
eight  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

The  salary  of  a  first  assistant  in  Primary  Schools  shall 
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be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
two  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  third  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Latin  and  High  SECTION  119.  The  Salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  sev- 
Sphoois.  ranks  of  the  Latin  and  High  Schools,  except  those  of 

head-master,  master,  junior-master,  and  assistant  prin- 
cipal, shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  suc- 
ceeding nine  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be 
reached  for  the  tenth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salaries  of  junior-masters  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  during  the  succeeding  eleven  years,  so  that  the 
maximum  rate,  with  the  rank  of  master,  shall  be  reached 
for  the  twelfth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Normal  School. 

Normal  School.  SECTION  120.  The  Salary  of  the  sub-master  shall  be 
established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  five  years, 
so  that  the  maximum  salary  shall  be  reached  for  the  sixth 
and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The  salary  of  assist- 
ants shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first 
year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  suc- 
ceeding eight  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be 
reached  for  the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.^ 
The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  several  ranks  in 
the  Training  School  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the 
same  ranks  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of 
assistants  in  the  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be 
the  same  as  those  of  assistants  in  the  other  Kindergartens. 

Evening  Schools  and  Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Evening  Section  121.    The  Salaries  of  the  head-master  of  the 

?n?Drawing°  Evening  High  School,  and  of  the  assistants  of  the  Even- 
Schoois.  ing  Drawing  Schools,  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum 
rate  per  evening  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an 
annual  increase  per  evening  during  the  succeeding  two 
years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  per  evening  shall  be 
reached  for  the  third  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salaries  of  principals  of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools 
shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  per  evening  for 
the  first  year  of  service,  with  a  maximum  rate  per  evening 
for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service.  The 
salaties  shall  be  allowed  for  each  evening  of  actual  service. 
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Sect.  122.  The  salaries  of  the  assistants  of  the  Even- 
ing High  School,  the  principals,  first  assistants,  and  assist- 
ants of  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and  of  the  masters 
of  the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  shall  be  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  evening  of  actual  service. 

Special  Instructors. 

Section  123.    The  salaries  of  Directors  and  instructors  Special 
of  special  subjects,  and  of  all  teachers  in  special  schools,  "'^''^"^ 
unless   otherwise  provided  for,  shall   be  fixed  by  the 
Board  annually  in  the  month  of  June. 

Substitutes  and  Temporary  Teachers. 

^Section  124.    Substitutes  shall  be  paid  by  the  teach- Rule  for  finding 
ers  in  whose  places  they  are  employed.    The  compensa-  suEtme^nV^ 
tion  of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers  shall  be  deter-  J^^^P'^J;^'*^ 
mined  by  the  following  rule  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  ^  ^' 
the  Board :    Divide  the  annual  salary  of  the  instructor, 
in  whose  place  the  substitute  is  employed,  or  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  the  position  in  the  case  of  a  temporary 
teacher,  by  four  hundred,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 

compensation,  for  each  school  day  of  actual  service  one-  One-session 

session  days  being  reckoned  in  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar  Schools  as  full  days. 

Kindergarte7is. 

Section  125.    The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  Kin-  Kindergartens, 
dergartens  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the 
first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the 
succeeding  four  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be 
reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

Section   126.    The  salaries  of  assistants  of  Manual  Assistants  of 
Training  Schools  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  ing'SThoois.  ° 
for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  four  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate 
shall  be  reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent  year  of 
service. 

Schools  of  Cookery. 

Section  127.  The  salary  of  instructors  of  Schools  of  %f^^^^/_^ 
Cookery,  except  the  principal,  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  during  the  succeeding  eight  years,  so  that  the 
maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  ninth  and  each 
subsequent  year  of  service. 
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Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Horace  Mann       SECTION  128.    The  salary  of  assistant  principal  in  the 
°  ■  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  shall  be  established  at  a 

minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual 
increase  for  the  four  succeeding  years,  so  that  a  maximum 
rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  fifth  and  each  subsequent 
year  of  service.  The  salaries  of  assistants  in  that  school 
shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year 
of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
seven  years,  so  that  a  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for 
the  eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Mechanic  SECTION  129.     The  Salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the 

Schooi.^^^  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  excepting  those  of  head- 
master and  master,  shall  be  established  as  follows  :  For 
junior-master,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
eleven  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  twelfth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service ;  for 
instructor,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  seven 
years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the 
eighth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service  ;  for  assistant 
instructor,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service, 
with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding  nine  years, 
so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached  for  the  tenth 
and  each  subsequent  year  of  service  ;  for  instructor  in 
metal  working,  at  a  minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the  succeeding 
thirteen  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  fourteenth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 


Chap.  IX.,  X.] 


REGULATIONS. 
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EEGULATIONS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Duties  of  the  Messenger. 

Section  130.    It  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  messenger  to  Messenger, 
be  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  to  render 
such  service  to  the  officers  and  members  as  may  be  re- 
quired.   The  salary  of  the  messenger  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  Board,  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary. 

Section  135.    The  secretary  shall  keep  a  permanent  Records  and 
record-book,  in  which  shall  be  regularly  recorded  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Board.    He  shall  have  charge  of  all  the 
documents,  papers,  and  files  of  the  Board  ;  and  may  nomi- 
nate such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board.    He  shall  keep  in  his  office  for  use  List  of  available 
of  the  Board  and  principals  of  schools  a  list  of  certificated  substitutes, 
teachers  who  are  immediately  available  as  substitutes. 

Sect.  136.    He  shall  notify  all  regular  and  special  meet-  Notify  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and  of  any  committee  of  the  same, 
when  requested  by  the  chairman  or  any  two  members 
thereof ;  he  shall  notify  instructors  of  their  appointment ; 
the  chairman  of  any  committee  appointed,  of  its  duties 
and  the  names  of  its  members,  and  shall  give  such  other  Secretary  of 
notices  as  the  Board  may  require  ;  and  he,  or  any  assist-  comiSttees.*"^ 
ant  that  may  be  appointed,  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
secretary  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  for  any  com- 
mittee when  required  to  do  so. 

Sect.  137.    He  shall  prepare  the  annual  returns  re-  Returns  to  st  c- 
quired  by  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  transmit  Boill-dof  Educa- 
the  same,  legally  signed,  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  tion. 
Education,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  April. 

Sect.  138.    He  shall  transmit  to  members  of  the  Board,  Votes  to  be 
committees,  teachers,  or  other  persons  interested,  any  docu-  transmitted, 
ments  or  copies  of  orders  or  resolutions,  as  directed,  or  as 
occasion  may  require  ;  and  he  shall  also  transmit  to  the  City 
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Editious  of 


Manual. 


Auditor,  immediately  after  their  passage,  attested  copies  of 
all  votes  of  the  Board  establishing  or  altering  salaries,  or 
authorizing  the  expenditure  of  money  ;  and  he  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  may  prescribe. 
Sect.  139.  He  shall  annually  prepare  an  edition  of  the 
Sti'on^."^ I^^^es  and  Eegulations,  revised  and  corrected  to  the  time 
of  issue,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year. 

Sect.  140.  He  shall  prepare  a  manual  of  the  public 
schools,  and  cause  it  to  be  printed  for  distribution  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  February  in  each  year.  He  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  cause  a 
census  to  be  taken  of  all  children  in  the  city,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  according  to  law ;  and  attend  to 
the  preparation  of  the  diplomas  when  awarded,  and  see 
that  they  are  delivered  to  the  principals  at  least  one  day 
before  the  graduating  exercises. 

Sect.  141.  No  room  in  the  School  Committee  Building, 
Mason  street,  shall  be  used  —  except  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, its  committees,  and  the  school  officers  —  without  the 
permission  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  to  whom  all  ap- 
plication for  the  use  of  such  rooms  shall  be  made.  He  may 
submit  to  the  Board  for  approval  any  request  for  the  use  of 
said  rooms,  which,  in  his  judgment,  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  Board. 

Sect.  142.  He  shall  have  his  office  open,  and  shall  be 
present,  or  have  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M. ;  but  on  Saturdays  the  office 
may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 


CenBus. 


Diplomas, 
preparation,  of 


Use  of  rooms  in 
School  Com- 
mittee Build- 
ing. 


Office  hours. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Duties  of  au- 
diting clerk. 


Prepare  pay- 
rolls and  audit 
bills. 


Record  of 
property. 


Duties  of  the  Auditing  Clerk. 

Section  145.  The  auditing  clerk  shall  perform  his  duties, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  as  provided  by  the  rules,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board.  He  may  nominate  such 
assistants  as  may  be  required,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board. 

Sect.  146.  He  shall  prepare  the  pay-roll  of  all  salaries 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Board, 
and  shall  audit  all  bills  of  expenditure  authorized  by  the 
Board  or  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 

Sect.  147.  He  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  property  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Su})plies,  or  in  use  in  the  schools. 


Chap.  XII. ] 


REGULATIONS. 


[Sects.  148-157. 
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Sect.  148.   He  shall  kee])  accounts  of  all  the  expenditures  To  keep  account 
of  the  Board  in  suitable  books,  which  shall  always  be  open  of  expendUm-eB. 
to  the  inspection  of  its  members.   He  shall  notify  all  meet- 
ings of  tlie  Committee  on  Accounts,  and  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  thereof. 

Sect.  149.    He  shall  have  his  ofHce  open,  and  shall  be  Office  hours, 
present,  or  liave  an  attendant  in  charge,  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted,  from  9 
o'clock  A.M.  to  5  o'clock  P.M.  ;  but  on  Saturdays  the 
office  may  be  closed  at  2  o'clock  P.M. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Duties  of  the  Supei'intendent. 

Section  154.    The  superintendent  of  schools  shall  be  Election, 
elected  in  the  month  of  June,  1892,  and  biennially  there- 
after, who  shall  hold  his  office  for  the  term  of  two  years  Term  of  office, 
from  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  his  election. 
He  may  nominate  such  assistants  as  shall  be  necessary, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  155.    The  superintendent  shall  be  responsible  to  Executive  in  the 
the  School  Board,  as  the  executive  in  the  department  of  in-  fnTtrucncm.^^ 
struction  over  all  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  in- 
structors.   He  shall  see  that  all  regulations  of  the  public 
schools,  and  all  orders  of  the  School  Committee  concerning 
the  supervision,  instruction,  and  management  of  the  schools, 
and  all  votes  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  which  are  valid 
under  the  legislation  of  the  School  Committee,  are  executed.  Aesignment  of 
He  shall  divide  among  the  several  supervisors,  as  equally  departments  to 
as  practicable,  the  work  of  inspecting  and  examining  the  supervisors, 
schools.     He  shall  assign  each  supervisor  a  group  of 
schools,  and  one  or  more  departments  of  study  throughout 
all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Sect.  156.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  General  duties, 
public-school  system,  and  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in 
order  to  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  schools  in  this  city,  and  he  shall  see  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  these  schools  are  car-  violation  of 
ried  into  full  effect.  He  may  report  to  the  Board,  or  its 
committees,  any  violation  or  neglect  of  the  Regulations. 

Sect.  157.    He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  Vi.<iting 
other  duties  will  permit,  that  he  may  obtain,  as  far  as  prac-     °^  ^" 
ticable,  a  personal  knowledge  of  the.  condition  of  all  the 
schools,  and  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  and  remedy  Meeting  of 
defects  in  their  management.    He  shall  advise  the  teachers  PHma^y  school 
on  the  best  method  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  to  teachers. 
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[Chap.  XII. 


Assistance  to 
committees. 


Register,  etc. 


Building  and 
altering  school- 
houses. 


School  ex- 
penses. 


promote  this  object  he  shall  hold  occasional  meetings  of 
the  teachers ;  and  he  is  authorized  to  dismiss  the  Grammar 
Schools  one  half-day  each  term,  and  the  Primary  Schools 
two  half-days  each  term,  for  this  purpose. 

Sect.  158.  He  shall  render  such  aid  and  communicate 
such  information  to  the  various  committees  as  they  may 
require  of  him  ;  and  shall  attend  any  meeting  of  a  com- 
mittee when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  chairman  thereof. 
He  shall  determine  the  forms  of  all  registers,  record-books, 
blanks,  and  cards  used  in  the  schools,  and  shall  see  that 
Absentees  from  they  are  of  Uniform  patterns.  He  shall  make  investigation 
^*  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of  the  children  of  the  city 

who  are  not  attending  the  public  schools,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  non-attendance, 
and  to  suggest  and  apply  the  remedies. 

Sect.  159.  He  shall  consult  with  those  who  have  con- 
trol of  the  building  and  altering  of  school-houses,  and  shall 
communicate  to  them  such  information  on  the  subject  as  he 
may  possess  ;  he  shall  suggest  such  plans  as  he  may  con- 
sider best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  most  economical  for  the  city,  and  he  shall 
advise  with  those  through  whom  the  school  appropriations 
are  expended,  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  plans  and 
economy  in  their  expenditures. 
Attend  meetings  Sect.  160.  He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board, 
of  the  Board,  except  whcu  the  election  of  superintendent  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  shall  express  his.  opinion  or  communicate 
information  on  any  subject  when  requested  by  tlie  Board. 
He  may  also  propose  to  the  Board,  or  its  committees,  such 
legislation  touching  the  schools  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 
Annual  report.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  he  shall  present  to  the 
Board,  in  print,  a  report,  giving  an  account  of  the  duties 
he  has  performed,  together  with  such  facts  and  suggestions 
relating  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
their  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
He  shall  embrace  in  the  report  an  abstract  of  the  semi- 
annual returns  of  the  public  schools,  and  a  schedule  show- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  employed.  He  shall,  in  the 
month  of  September  of  each  year,  present,  in  print,  an 
abstract  of  the  semi-annual  returns  for  the  preceding  half- 
year.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School 
Committee  may  prescribe  or  from  time  to  time  direct. 

Sect.  161.  He  shall  decide  when  there  shall  be  but  one 
session  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  on  account  of 
stormy  weather. 

Sect.  162.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Examinations,  he  shall  have  power  to  order  a  special 
written  examination  of  any  class  in  the  schools,  whenever 
he  thinks  it  necessary.    In  schools  of  like  grade,  written 
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examinations  shall  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  in  each 
study,  and  with  the  same  questions  previously  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sect.  163.  All  directors  and  special  instructors  of  special  to^g'^nd^sp 
subjects  shall  perform  such  duties  as  are  assigned  them  by  instructors, 
the  Board,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Section  170.    In  the  month  of  June,  1894,  and  bienni-  Election  of 
ally  thereafter,  the  School  Committee  shall  elect  by  ballot  ^^p^^'^^^o"- 
not  exceeding  six  supervisors,  who  shall  hold  their  office 
for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  first  day  of  September 
of  the  year  of  their  election. 

Sect.  171.    The   Board  of   Supervisors  shall  be  the  ^^vi^o^ry 
advisory  Board  of  the  School  Committee.  school  Com- 

Sect.  172.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  consider 
and  report  upon  such  matters  as  may  be  referred  to  it  by 
the  School  Committee  or  its  committees.    The  Board  of  General  duties. 
Supervisors  may  also  propose  to  the  School  Committee  or 
its  sub-committees  such  legislation  concerning  the  schools  May  propose 
as  it  (the  Board  of  Supervisors)  may  deem  necessary,  ^^s^^'ation. 
All  reports  or  propositions  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall  be  transmitted  through  the  superintendent. 

Sect.  173.    Annually  in  the  month  of  June  the  princi-  Shaii  decide 
pals  of  the  Grammar,  High,  Latin,  and  Kormal  Schools  ^atirSve 
shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  a  suitable  diplomas, 
blank,  the  standing  in  conduct  and  scholarship  of  the 
members  of  the  graduating  classes,  with  their  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  granting  of  diplomas.    The  Board  of 
Supervisors  shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  receive  diplomas. 
Cases  of  appeal  from  their  decision  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Examinations,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  award  Grrammar  Award  of  dipio- 
School  diplomas  to  all  regular  members  of  the  graduating 
class  whose  scholarship  is  at  least  passable,  and  whose 
conduct  has  been  good.  The  Grammar-School  diplomas 
shall  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  but  those  pupils  whose  scholarship  is  only  pass- 
able shall  be  admitted  on  probation,  —  the  probation  to 
close  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  school-year,  only  such  of 
these  pupils  being  retained  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal 
and  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  able  to  pursue  the 
course  of  study  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  without 
detriment  to  the  school.  The  secretary  of  the  School 
Board  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Super- 


mas. 
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visors,  send  to  each  principal  of  a  Grammar  School  the 
names  of  such  of  his  pupils  as  are  to  be  admitted  to  the 
High  Schools  unconditionally  and  on  probation  ;  and  to  the 
several  principals  of  the  High  Schools  the  list  of  those 
that  are  entitled  to  an  unconditional  admission  to  the  High 
Schools,  and  to  an  admission  on  probation. 

Diplomas  of  graduation  from  all  the  schools  shall  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  principal  of 
the  school,  except  that  diplomas  awarded  to  pupils  in  the 
Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  and  the  Director  of  Drawing.  The 
diplomas  shall  be  presented  at  the  graduating  exercises,  by 
any  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  ;  and,  in  their  ab- 
sence, by  any  other  member  of  the  Board,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  a  supervisor,  or  the  principal. 

Sect.  174.  Annually  in  the  month  of  June  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  report  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  in  a  suitable  blank,  the  scholarship  of  the 
members  of  the  first  classes  in  the  Primary  Schools,  with 
their  recommendations  as  to  promotion  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  decide  what 
pupils  shall  be  promoted.  Cases  of  appeal  from  their 
decision  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions, whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  superintendent,  promotions  from  the  Primary  to 
the  Grammar  Schools  ma}^  also  be  made  on  the  first 
Monday  in  February  by  the  Supervisors  of  those  schools 
in  consultation  with  the  principals  thereof.  Promotions 
of  individual  pupils  may  be  made  at  any  time  by  the 
principal  of  the  district  with  the  approval  of  the  super- 
visor in  charge. 

Sect.  175.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  determine 
the  proper  standards  to  be  attained  by  each  class  in  the 
several  studies  of  the  authorized  course,  and  the  best 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  reaching  them.  The  principals 
of  schools  shall  use  the  general  methods  of  instruction 
which  are  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations, 
referring  all  questions  of  interpretation  which  may  arise, 
to  that  committee  through  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

Sect.  176.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  hold,  each 
school  year,  two  examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers' 
certificates  of  qualification  —  the  first  in  January  and  the 
second  in  April ;  and  shall  determine  which  grade  or 
grades  of  candidates  shall  be  invited  to  attend  these  ex- 
aminations. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee  on  Examinations,  may  hold  other  than  the  two 
stated  examinations,  whenever  the  needs  of  the  schools 
seem  to  demand  the  same. 
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The  Superintendent  shall  advertise  in  at  least  four  Advertise- 
newspapers  of  this  State  —  and  may  advertise  in  two 
newspapers  outside  this  State  —  the  grade  or  grades  and 
the  time  and  place  of  all  examinations  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  certificates  of  qualification,  except  such  exami- 
nations as  are  provided  for  in  Section  92  of  the  Regula- 
tions. 

Sect.  177.  Candidates  shall  be  required  to  make  written  Written  appu. 
application,  in  their  own  handwriting,  stating  their  age, 
place  of  birth,  where  they  were  educated,  what  experience, 
if  any,  they  have  had  in  teaching,  and  in  what  grade  of 
schools  they  desire  to  be  employed ;  but  this  application 
may  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  examination.  The  Board  Not  eligible, 
of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination  any  per- 
son who  is  not  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or 
of  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  unless  such  person  has 
had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  teaching  school  or  is 
a  college  graduate  who  has  completed  a  satisfactory  course 
of  study  in  pedagogy.  Candidates  for  the  certificate  of 
qualification.  High  School,  Class  A,  shall  be  graduates  of 
colleges  in  good  standing,  or  of  institutions  which  confer 
degrees  of  a  corresponding  grade. 

Sect.  178.    The  questions  for  the  examination  of  can-  Questione. 
didates  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
The  examination  of  candidates  shall  include  inquiry  into  Moral  character, 
the  moral  character,  the  health,  and  the  aptness  to  teach 
of  tlie  applicants.    No  person,  not  a  member  of  the  School  ^ho  may  be 
Committee  or  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  shall  be  allowed  ^^^^^^  ' 
to  be  present ^at  any  examination  of  candidates. 

Sect.  179.    The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certifi-  ^^aimcaUoV* 
cates  of  qualification  after  examination  to  such  candidates    ^  ^  ^  ^ 
as  they  shall  consider  entitled  to  them,  as  follows : 

HUjJi  School,  Class  A.  To  masters,  and  junior-masters 
of  the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Even- 
ing High  Schools. 

High  School,  Class  B.  To  assistant  principals  and 
assistants  of  the  Normal  School,  and  of  day  and  evening 
High  Schools,  and  to  principals  of  Grrammar  Schools. 

Grammar.  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  sub- 
masters  of  Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening 
Elementary  Schools,  and  assistants  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

Grammar  School,  Class  B.  To  assistants  of  Grammar, 
Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

Kindergartens.    To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 

Special.  To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools. 

The  certificate  of  qualification  shall  be  signed  by  the  Signed  by. 
superintendent  and  at  least  a  majority  of  the  supervisors ; 
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and  no  certificate  shall  be  signed  in  blank.  The  certificate 
shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for  service  as  a  sub- 
stitute, temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant,  or  for 
appointment  on  probation. 

Sect.  180.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  cer- 
tificates of  service  to  all  instructors  in  their  respective 
grades,  who  were  in  the  service  of  the  city  of  Boston  as- 
teachers  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1876,  when  regularly 
confirmed  ;  and  also  to  the  teachers  of  the  Evening  High 
School  who  were  then  in  the  service  of  the  city  ;  and  this 
certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  qualification. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  may  report  to  the  Board,  for 
special  consideration,  all  cases  that  they  deem  exceptional. 

Sect.  181.  E"o  certificate,  the  holder  of  which  has  been 
out  of  the  service  of  the  city  for  a  term  of  two  years,  shall 
be  valid,  unless  renewed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  after 
careful  investigation.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  re- 
vise, at  least  once  a  year,  the  list  of  certificated  teachers 
who  are  available  for  service.  They  shall  strike  therefrom 
the  names  of  those  who,  after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  inves- 
tigation, are  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.  For  the  use 
of  the  Board,  and  the  committees  thereof,  a  classification 
shall  be  made  of  those  persons  whose  names  remain  on  the 
list,  according  to  their  excellence  and  their  probable  fitness 
for  certain  positions. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 


Duties  of 
supervisors. 


Visit  schools, 
etc. 


Reports. 


Duties  of  the  Supervisors. 

Section  187.  The  supervisors,  when  not  acting  as  a 
Board,  shall  perform  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent. 

Sect.  188.  The  supervisors,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  shall  visit  all  the  schools,  day  and  even- 
ing, as  often  as  practicable,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers ;  the 
progress  of  the  pupils ;  the  observance  of  the  regulations 
and  courses  of  study ;  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
schools.  The  results  of  such  visits,  with  such  remarks^ 
recommendations,  and  suggestions  as  may  seem  desirable, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  superintendent  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  times  as  he  shall  prescribe.  Such  reports  shall  be 
kept  on  file  in  the  superintendent's  office,  and  open  only  to 
the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
Duties  of  the  Principals. 

Section  194.    Principals  shall  see  that  every  teacher  Primed proceed- 
appointed  in  their  schools  or  districts  is  supplied  with  lolj^^ofladai**^ 
a  copy  of  the  E-ules  and  Regulations.    The  printed  pro-  notice, 
ceedings  of  the  Board  shall  be  sent  regularly  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  schools,  who  shall  consider  them  official  notices  of 
the  action  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  governed  accord- 
ingly.   Principals  shall  immediately  inform  the  teachers  special  copies 
under  their  charge  of  any  amendments  to  the  Rules  and  Reguiition"'? 
Regulations  which  relate  to  the  duties  of  the  teachers,  and 
shall  see  that  such  amendments  are  properly  noted  in  the 
special  copies  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  placed  in  the 
different  school  buildings  under  their  charge. 

Sect.  195.    Each  principal  shall  make  a  monthly  report  Monthly 
to  the  superintendent,  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose,  ^^port. 
on  or  before  the  fifth  school  day  of  the  month  following 
that  covered  by  such  report.    In  these  reports  the  prin-  Opinion  on 
cipals  shall  express  their  opinion  of  the  teaching  and  gov-  substitutes,  etc, 
erning  ability  of  such  substitutes,  temporary  teachers,  and 
special  assistants  as  have  been  employed  in  the  course  of 
the  month  who  have  served  for  terms  longer  than  two 
weeks.    The  principals  shall  also  state  in  these  reports  Service  of 
Avhether  the  services  of  the  truant  officers,  assigned  to  officers, 
their  several  districts,  have  been  satisfactorily  performed 
during  the  month  covered  by  the  report.    The  reports  Preparation, 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  principals  and 
signed  by  them,  and  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  only. 

Sect.  196.    The  principals  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  Principals, 
perform  the  duties  of  their  office  in  the  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  in  the  Kindergartens  of  their  respective 
districts.    They  shall  have  the  special  charge  of  the  grad-  Graduating 
uating  classes.    They  shall  give  an  average  of  at  least  tAvo  vS^and 
hours  a  day  to  instruction  in  their  schools.    They  shall  examinations, 
devote  the  remainder  of  their  time  to  the  general  duties 
of  their  office,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  Primary 
Schools  and  the  Kindergartens  of  their  district,  each  of 
which  they  shall  visit  at  least  once  a  week. 

Sect.  197.    During  the  first  week  in  Eebruary  and  in  Returns. 
July  each  principal  shall,  on  blanks  furnished  for  this  pur- 
pose, make  to  the  superintendent  returns  of  the  number  of 
pupils. 

Sect.  198.    Each  principal,  within  one  week  after  the  f  ^^^j^^^g^^^ 
appointment  of  a  teacher,  shall  send  to  the  auditing  clerk  teachS-s™^"  ° 
the  full  name  of  such  teacher,  with  the  date  of  entering 
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upon  the  duties  of  the  office  ;  he  shall  also  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  secretary  and  auditing  clerk  when  any  teacher 
has  been  transferred  to  another  school  or  district,  or  has 
resigned  or  been  removed. 

Sect.  199.  Every  principal  shall  require  all  subordinate 
teachers  in  his  school  or  district  to  report  to  him,  at  the 
close  of  each  day,  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  stating 
the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the  punishment,  and 
the  reason  of  its  infliction.  ^ 

Sect.  200.  A  principal  may  suspend  a  scholar  from 
school  for  violent  and  pointed  opposition  to  authority  in 
any  particular  instance,  or  when  the  example  of  the  pupil 
is  very  injurious,  and  in  cases  where  reformation  appears 
to  be  hopeless ;  but  he  shall  immediately  inform  the  com- 
mittee in  charge,  and  the  parent  or  guardian,  of  his  action, 
and  mention  it  in  his  next  monthly  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent. If  any  scholar  so  suspended  shall  make  a  satis- 
factory apology  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  principal  as  the 
latter  shall  direct,  and  give  promise  of  amendment,  he 
shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge,  be  re- 
instated in  the  school. 

Sect.  201.  Each  principal  shall  prescribe  such  rules  for 
the  use  of  the  yards  and  out-buildings  as  shall  insure  their 
being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition ;  he  shall  examine 
them  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  he 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  cleanliness  on  the 
premises  ;  and  when  anything  is  out  of  order  he  shall  give 
immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  auditing  clerk.  Each  prin- 
cipal shall  give  such  instructions  to  his  assistants  as  will 
prepare  them  to  act  prudently  and  promptly  in  case  of  a 
fire  in  the  school  building  ;  and  he  shall  so  train  the  pupils 
that,  at  a  given  signal,  they  will  leave  the  school-house  in 
order  and  speedily.  The  fire-alarm  signal  shall  be  given 
at  least  once  each  month  from  September  to  April.  Each 
principal  shall  see  that  the  outside  doors  of  all  the  school 
buildings  of  his  district  are  kept  unlocked  during  school 
hours. 

Sect.  202.  The  principals  shall,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  have  the  control  of  the  jani- 
tors, and  shall  see  that  the  rules  for  their  government  are 
enforced.  Janitors  shall  be  required  to  use  extraordinary 
precautions  against  fire,  especially  when  the  scholars  are 
in  the  building.  The  principals  shall  inform  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  of  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  janitors. 

Sect.  203.  All  complaints  from  parents  or  guardians 
shall  be  referred  to  the  principal  in  charge  of  the  school  or 
district.  The  principals  shall  patiently  hear  and  impar- 
tially investigate  any  charges  or  complaints  which  may  be 
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preferred  by  parents  or  others  against  teachers  in  their  re- 
spective schools  or  districts,  and  shall  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  redress  any  real  grievances. 

Sect.  204.    Annually  on  the  last  session  of  the  school  Washington's 
day  next  preceding  the  22d  of  February  and  the  30th  of  ^""^^^^y- 
May,  the  principals  shall  assemble  the  pupils  of  the  High  DecorationDay. 
and  Grammar  Schools  for  such  patriotic  exercises  as  they 
may  deem  advisable. 

Sect.  205.    Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  principal.  Services  of 
the  work  of  the  truant  officer  assigned  to  his  district  is  not  officer, 
satisfactorily  performed,  the  principal  shall  notify  the 
chief  truant  officer  of  the  fact. 

Sect.  206.    Principals  shall  keep,  in  books  furnished  for  inventory  of 
the  purpose,  a  complete  inventory  of  such  gifts,  such  as  fy  principals?'* 
pictures,  casts,  books,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  may  be  in  the 
possession,  or  as  may  hereafter  come  into  the  posses- 
sion, of  the  schools  under  their  charge.    Said  books  shall 
always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  school  officers.     Paintings,  engravings,  ^^},e%^pmved 
casts,  photographs,  etc.,  intended  for  the  adornment  of  the  by  the  Com- 
rooms  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  shall  first  be  ap-  Si-awing, 
proved  by  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  before  they  are 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  school  buildings. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

General  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Section  210.    The  school  year  shall  commence  with  the  School  year, 
first  day  of  September  in  each  year,  and  there  shall  be  two 
terms  each  year  for  the  regular  work  in  the  schools ;  the 
first  term  beginning  with  the  first  Wednesday  in  September 
and  the  second  term  with  the  first  Monday  in  February. 

Sect.  211.    In  every  school  building  there  shall  be  Copy  of  Rules 
placed  an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Eules  and  Eegulations,  to  bi^fpUn^"^ 
which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  teachers  of  the  build-  each  school 
ing.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  some  teacher  —  to  be  desig- 
nated  by  the  principal  in  charge  —  to  carefully  note  in  said 
copy  all  amendments  passed  by  the  School  Committee. 
All  teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to  make  Teachers  to  ob- 
themselves  familiar  with  these  Eegulations,  especially  with  fftions^^ 
such  as  relate  to  their  individual  duties,  and  to  the  in- 
struction and  discipline  of  their  own  schools,  and  are  also 
required  to  see  that  the  Eegulations  are  faithfully  observed. 
The  supervisors  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  teachers  on 
probation  have  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section  before  recommending  such  teachers  for  confirma- 
tion ;  they  shall  also  include  a  statement  to  that  effect  in 
their  reports  required  under  Section  93  of  the  Eules. 
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Sect.  212.  The  teachers  shall  punctually  observe  the 
hours  appointed  for  opening  and  dismissing  the  schools^ 
and  during  school  hours  shall  faithfully  devote  themselves 
to  their  duties.  In  all  intercourse  with  their  scholars  they 
shall  strive  to  impress  on  their  minds,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  the  great  importance  of  earnest  efforts  for  im- 
provement in  morals,  manners,  and  deportment,  as  well  as 
in  useful  learning. 

Sect.  213.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  and 
High  Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  and  close 
at  two  o'clock  P.M.,  every  week-day  except  Saturday, 
when  there  shall  be  no  session.  The  morning  session  of 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  shall  begin  at  nine 
o'clock  and  close  at  twelve  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  twenty 
minutes  for  every  pupil  when  one-half  of  the  session  has 
expired.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at  two  o'clock 
and  close  at  four  o'clock,  with  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  except  that  from  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  to  and  including  the  last  Friday  in  Janu- 


ary, the  afternoon 


Fifteen  minutes 
before  school. 


session  may  begin 


at  half-past  one 


o'clock,  and  close  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  Frovided, 
that  teachers  may  detain  pupils  in  the  afternoon  only, 
not  exceeding  thirty  minutes  after  the  regular  hour 
for  dismissing  school,  either  for  purposes  of  discipline 
or  to  make  up  imperfect  lessons  ;  but  no  scholar  shall  be 
detained  except  for  his  own  fault  or  neglect.  The  time 
employed  by  the  pupils  in  passing  out  from  and  reentering 
the  school  buildings  shall  be  included  in  the  time  assigned 
for  recess  ;  there  shall  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  re- 
entering the  school  building  after  recess.  If  a  recess  in 
the  open  air  is  impracticable,  the  pupils  shall  be  exercised 
in  the  school-room.  The  recesses  of  the  schools  shall  be 
approved  by  the  principals.  No  variation  of  the  school 
hours  required  by  this  section  shall  be  made  except  by  vote 
of  the  Board. 

Sect.  214.  When  the  schools  are  to  be  suspended  for 
the  afternoon,  on  account  of  stormy  weather,  the  superin- 
tendent shall  cause  three  single  strokes  1  — 1  —  1  —  with 
twenty  seconds  intermission  between  each  to  be  struck  and 
repeated  by  the  fire-alarm  telegraph,  at  a  quarter  before 
twelve  o'clock ;  and  the  Primary  Schools  shall  be  dis- 
missed at  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  Grammar  Schools  at  one 
o'clock. 

Sect.  215.  All  the  school-rooms  shall  be  opened,  and 
the  teachers  shall  be  present,  both  morning  and  afternoon, 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  the  session  to  begin. 
The  teachers  shall  require  the  scholars  to  be  in  their  seats 
punctually  at  the  hour  for  beginning  schooL 
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Sect.  216.    The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  Morning  exer- 
shall  begin  with  the  reading  in  each  class-room,  by  the 
teacher,  of  a  portion  of  Scripture  without  note  or  comment ; 
and  no  other  religious  exercises  shall  be  allowed  in  the 
public  schools. 

Sect.  217.    Good  morals  being  of  the  highest  importance  Good  morals, 
to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to  their  progress  in  useful  knowl- 
edge, instruction  therein  shall  be  given  in  all  the  schools. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  instructors  to  secure  good  con-  Conduct  of 
duct  and  proper  deportment  on  the  part  of  their  pupils, 
both  in  school  and  out,  and  especially  in  going  to  and  re-  out. 
turning  from  school. 

Sect.  218.    In  every  school  shall  be  kept  a  register,  in  Register, 
which  shall  be  recorded  the  names,  ages,  dates  of  admis- 
sion, and  places  of  residence  of  the  scholars ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  other  records  shall  be  kept  of  the  absence  and 
tardiness  of  the  scholars,  and  of  their  class  exercises,  Records, 
which  shall  show  their  advancement  and  standing.  In 
every  school  there  shall  be  kept,  in  suitable  books  furnished  Certificates  of 
for  the  purpose,  a  record  of  all  certificates  of  thirty  weeks'  attend^ce^at 
attendance,  issued  to  pupils  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work,  school  issued 
These  certificates  shall  be  filled  out  by  the  teachers,  and  *°  p^p^^^- 
indorsed  by  the  principal  of  the  district,  and  sent  to  the 
proper  authority  to  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Board.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  during  which  such  pupils  may 
legally  work,  the  truant  officers  shall  see  that  they  return 
to  school,  or  that  a  record  is  made  of  the  reason  for  their 
not  returning. 

Sect.  219.    Applications  shall  be  made  for  school  regis-  Books  and 
ters,  books  for  records,  blanks  for  monthly  reports,  and  ^la"^^. 
stationery,  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies,  who  will  furnish 
what  is  required  to  all  the  schools. 

Sect.  220.  Teachers  may  visit  other  schools  once  a  Teachers  may 
quarter  to  observe  their  methods  of  discipline  and  instruc-  gchooi?^'* 
tion,  and  any  class  or  school  may  be  dismissed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  Notice  of  the  closing  of  the  schools  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  sent  by  the  principals  to  the  supervisors  in 
charge.  Teachers  in  buildings  used  by  the  city  for  election 
purposes  are  expected  to  make  such  visits  of  observation 
on  the  days  when  elections  are  held. 

Sect.  221.  All  instructors  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  Corporal  pun- 
such  discipline  in  their  schools  as  is  exercised  by  a  kind  and  i^^^i^^^^- 
judicious  parent  in  his  family,  avoiding  corporal  punishment 
in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
measures ;  and  in  no  case  resorting  to  confinement  in  a 
closet  or  wardrobe,  or  to  any  cruel  or  unusual  punish- 
ment. Corporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  only  after 
the  nature  of  the  offence  has  been  fully  explained  to  the 
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scholar,  shall  not  be  inflicted  in  sight  of  other  scholars,  and 
shall  be  restricted  to  blows  on  the  hand  with  a  rattan.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  each  instructor  shall  report  in  writing 
to  the  principal  all  cases  of  corporal  punishment  during 
such  day,  stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the  amount  of  the 
punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  infliction  ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal shall  mention  the  number  of  such  cases  in  his  monthly 
report  to  the  superintendent.  The  reports  of  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  required  by  Sections  199  and  221 
shall  be  made  on  blanks  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
shall  be  preserved  on  file  by  the  principal  of  each  district 
for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  shall  be  de- 
stroyed. These  reports  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
members  of  the  School  Committee,  the  superintendent,  and 
the  supervisors.  Corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  in- 
flicted upon  girls  in  Grammar  Schools,  or  upon  any  scholars, 
in  the  High  Schools. 

Sect.  222.  Whenever  a  pupil  has  left  school,  intending 
not  to  return,  or  when  a  pupil  has  been  absent  one  montii,. 
and  the  teacher  finds  on  inquiry  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  an  immediate  return,  the  teacher  shall  take  the  name  of 
such  pupil  from  the  list ;  but  the  previous  absence  shall 
remain  recorded.  The  name  of  a  pupil  who  is  suspended 
from  school,  under  any  rule  of  the  Board,  shall  be  taken 
from  the  list.  Any  pupil  shall  be  recorded  as  absent  who 
has  not  been  in  school  at  least  one-half  of  the  session. 

Sect.  223.  Teachers  shall  give  vigilant  attention  to  the 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  their  school-rooms,  both  in 
winter  and  in  summer,  and  see  that  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
effectually  changed  at  each  recess  and  at  the  end  of  each 
school  session. 

Sect.  224.  The  teachers  shall  so  arrange  the  daily  ex- 
ercises in  their  classes  that  every  scholar  shall  have,  each 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  some  kind  of  physical  exercise. 

Sect.  225.  No  instructor  shall  be  allowed  to  sell,  or 
keep  for  sale,  any  books,  stationery,  or  other  articles 
required  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  226.  No  teacher  shall  keep  a  private  school,  or 
teach  in  any  public  school  other  than  that  in  Avhich  he  is. 
regularly  employed,  or  instruct  private  pupils  before  six 
o'clock  P.M.,  except  on  Saturdays  or  during  vacations, 
or  edit  any  newspaper,  or  any  religious  or  political  peri- 
odical. 

Sect.  227.  Teachers  shall  not  award  diplomas  or  prizes 
to  their  pupils,  or  receive  any  present  of  money  or  other 
property  from  them.  No  contribution  for  any  purpose 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  public  school. 

Sect.  228.  No  advertisement  shall  be  read  to  the  pupils 
of  any  school  on  the  premises  thereof,  or  be  posted  on  the 
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walls  or  fences  of  any  school  building;  and  no  agent  or  Agents, 
other  person  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  any  school  prem- 
ises for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting,  either  to  teachers  or 
pupils,  any  book  or  article  offered  for  sale.    No  lists  of  Listof  pupiia. 
pupils  shall  be  given  by  teachers  to  any  person  not  an 
official  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  229.  The  books  used  and  the  studies  pursued  in  Authorized 
all  the  public  scliools  shall  be  such  only  as  are  authorized  studies*." 
by  the  Board,  and  under  the  provisions  of  Section  46 ;  and 
the  teachers  shall  not  permit  any  unauthorized  publications 
to  be  distributed  in  their  schools,  or  placed  in  their  libra- 
ries. Every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  such  books 
or  cards  as  he  may  deem  desirable  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration or  for  examples ;  but  such  books  or  cards  shall  not 
be  used  as  text-books  or  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
prescribed  text-books,  nor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to 
furnish  themselves  with  any  book  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  230.    All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are  who  may  at- 
upwards  of  five  years  of  age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by  tend  school, 
non-compliance  with  the  Eegulations  of  the  Board,  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  neither  a  non-  Non-resident 
resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary  residence  p"p^^^- 
in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  to  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  respon- 
sible person  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
such  scholar,  or  until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts,  permitting  such  scholar  to  attend  the 
school,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  principal.    The  princi- 
pal shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  on  blanks 
furnished  for  the  purpose,  send  to  the  Committee  on 
Accounts  the  names  of  such  scholars,  and  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  with  their  places  of  residence.    And  it  shall  Bills  for  tuition, 
be  the  duty  of  that  committee  each  term  to  make  out  bills 
for  tuition,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  City  Collector 
for  collection. 

Sect.  231.         pupil  who  has  been  expelled  from  or  Suspensions, 
is  under  suspension  in  one  school  shall  be  admitted  to 
another,  except  by  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sect.  232.  A  certificate  of  transfer  shall  be  required  Certificate  of 
of  pupils  moving  from  one  school  district  to  another. 
Pupils  regularly  discharged  from  one  school  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  class  of  any  other  school,  which  they 
are  entitled  to  attend,  upon  presenting  their  certificates  of 
transfer. 

Sect.  233.    No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  Vaccination, 
public  schools  without  a  certificate  of  a  physician  that  such 
pupil  has  been  vaccinated,  or  a  certificate  signed  by  a 
regular  practising  physician  that  such  child  is  an  unfit 
subject  for  vaccination  ;  but  this  certificate  shall  not  be 
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required  of  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  public 
school  to  another.  In  the  case  of  all  admissions  of  pupils 
for  the  first  time  to  the  public  schools  the  principals  shall 
make  a  record  in  some  book,  accessible  for  reference,  of  the 
fact  that  certificates  of  vaccination,  or  certificates  that  the 
pupils  are  unfit  subjects  for  vaccination,  have  been  presented, 
giving  the  name  of  each  pupil,  the  date  of  admission,  and 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  physician  by  whom  the  cer- 
tificate is  signed.  No  child  sick  with  the  whooping-cough 
shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school ;  nor  shall  any  child  be 
allowed  to  attend  any  school  in  this  city  while  any  member 
of  the  household  to  which  such  child  belongs  is  sick  with 
small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or  measles,  or  during  a 
period  of  two  Aveeks  after  the  death,  recovery,  or  removal 
of  such  sick  person,  such  length  of  time  being  certified  to 
in  writing  to  a  teacher  by  a  physician  or  by  the  Board  of 
Health.  Whenever,  by  reason  of  the  structure  of  tenement 
or  other  dwelling  houses,  families  live  in  close  contact  with 
one  another,  so  as  to  be  practically  as  one  family,  the 
teachers  and  officers  of  the  School  Board  shall  regard  such 
houses  in  which  the  families  do  not  live  apart,  or  are  not 
removed  from  contagion,  as  one  household,  within  the 
meaning  of  Chapter  64  of  the  Laws  of  1884,  and  the  acts 
in  addition  thereto.  When  children  are  absent  from  school 
on  account  of  sickness,  and  whenever  the  principal  has 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  contagious  diseases  in 
any  household,  he  shall  be  authorized  to  exclude  pupils 
from  school  until  the  cases  can  be  properly  investigated. 
Pupils  shall  not  be  sent  during  school  hours  to  the  houses 
of  absent  pupils  to  ascertain  the  reasons  for  such  absence. 
The  principal  of  any  school,  upon  the  receipt  of  informa- 
tion satisfactory  to  him  that  any  pupil  attending  a  school 
under  his  charge  has  visited  a  household  where,  at  the 
time  of  such  visit,  small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  or 
measles  existed,  shall  suspend  such  pupil  from  school  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks  next  following  such  visit. 

Sect.  234.  Every  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly  in 
his  person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  in  proper  repair  ; 
in  case  of  neglect  in  this  respect  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  suitably  prepared  for 
school. 

Sect.  235.  Tardiness,  unless  satisfactorily  explained, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  proper  penalty.  'No  pupil  shall  be 
absent  a  part  of  any  session  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
instruction  elsewhere  ;  nor  shall  a  pupil  leave  before  the 
close  of  school  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher.  Pupils 
shall  not  be  considered  tardy  if  they  are  within  the  school 
building  at  the  hour  of  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Pupils 
detained  from  school  or  coming  late  should  present  an 
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excuse,  but  scholars  should  not  be  sent  home  for  such 
excuse.    In  notifying  the  truant  officers  of  the  need  of  their  Truants, 
services,  the  teachers  shall  use  the  truant  cards  and  truant 
blanks  only,  on  which  the  details  in  each  case  shall  be 
clearly  stated. 

Sect.  236.  The  third  week  in  May  shall  be  public  week  pu^hc  week, 
in  all  the  schools.  The  exercises  on  these  days  sliall  be  of 
the  same  general  character  as  the  ordinary  exercises  of  the 
schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
tlie  parents  and  other  visitors  to  judge  of  the  attainments 
of  the  scholars  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Sect.  237.  There  shall  be  graduating  exercises  of  the  oraduating 
Grammar  Schools  during  the  week  preceding  the  fourth  of 
July,  and  of  the  High  Schools  at  such  times  during  the 
same  week  as  the  Board  may  direct,  due  notice  of  which 
shall  be  given  to  the  members  by  the  secretary.  The  ]m-  Length, 
pils'  part  in  the  graduating  exercises  shall  not  occupy  more 
than  one  hour,  and  shall  consist  of  singing,  reading,  and 
such  other  exercises  of  a  simple  kind  as  grow  naturally  out 
of  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  singing,  the  graduating  exercises  in  all  the  schools 
shall  be  confined  to  the  graduating  classes,  and  no  public 
exhibition  of  proficiency  in  music,  drawing,  physical  exer-  other  exhibi 
cises,  military  drill,  or  other  special  study,  shall  be  given 
by  all  or  a  part  of  the  schools,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board,  or  by  any  or  all  of  the  schools  of  a  district  without 
the  consent  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Sect.  238.    An  exhibition  of  the  acquirements  of  the  Music  and 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  music  or  in  drawing  shall  '^^'^^^^^s- 
be  held  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  these 
branches  Avhen  the  Board  shall  so  direct.     The  Annual  Annual  Feeu- 
Festival,  complimentary  to  the  medal  and  diploma  scholars,  ' 
shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Board  shall 
determine,  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  five 
members  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  at  the  first  meeting 
in  April. 

Sect.  239.  The  following  holidays  and  vacations  shall  Holidays  and 
be  granted  to  the  schools,  viz. :  every  Saturday  ;  the  first 
Monday  in  September ;  the  half  day  before  Thanksgiving 
day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week ;  the  half  day 
before  Christmas  day ;  one  week,  commencing  with 
Christmas  day ;  ^^Tew  Year's  day ;  the  Twenty-second 
of  February ;  Good  Friday ;  the  Nineteenth  of  April ; 
the  week  immediately  preceding  the  second  Monday  in 
April ;  Decoration  Day  ;  the  Seventeenth  of  June  ;  and  to 
the  Primary  Schools  from  the  Friday  preceding  the  week 
of  graduating  exercises  in  the  schools  ;  and  to  the  Normal, 
High,  and  Grammar  Schools  from  their  respective  graduat- 
ing exercises,  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  The 
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president  of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  schools, 
not  exceeding  six  sessions,  in  each  municipal  year.  No 
other  holiday  shall  be  allowed  except  by  vote  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Board  present ;  and  no 
school  shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion,  except  for 
important  reasons  peculiar  to  that  school,  and  then  only 
by  express  permission  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
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Regulations  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Section  245.  The  Kindergartens  form  the  first  grade 
in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in  this  city, 
and  in  them  instruction  is  given  to  children  of  three  and 
one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards.  These  schools  shall 
be  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens. 
The  sessions  of  the  schools  shall  be  such  as  the  committee 
in  charge  shall  determine,  who  shall  also  prescribe  the 
course  of  instruction. 

Sect.  246.  Instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  regularly 
devote  their  afternoons  to  visiting  in  the  families  of  the 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  parents  in  Kindergarten  work,  and  of  pro- 
moting regularity  of  attendance.  If  any  child  is  absent 
for  three  successive  days,  the  instructor  shall  ascertain  the 
cause  of  absence  by  making  a  visit  to  the  child's  home.  No 
corporal  punishment  nor  physical  restraint  of  any  kind 
shall  be  used  in  a  Kindergarten. 

Sect.  247.  Instructors  of  Kindergartens  shall  make 
reports  to,  and  be  under  the  care  and  direction  of,  the 
principals  of  the  school  districts  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  who  shall  include  in  their  monthly  reports  to  the 
superintendent  such  information  as  may  be  called  for. 
The  instructors  shall  be  visited  and  reported  upon  by  the 
supervisors ;  and  in  general  shall  be  subject  to  the  Kules 
and  Regulations  so  far  as  applicable  to  them. 

Sect.  248.  Pupils  not  qualified  for  admission  to  any 
Primary  School  shall  take  the  course  in  the  Kindergartens. 
Any  pupil  in  the  Kindergartens,  deemed  by  the  principal 
of  the  district  qualified  for  promotion,  may  be  promoted  to 
a  Primary  School  before  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  on  Kindergartens. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Regulations  of  the  Primary  Schools. 

Section  253.    The  Primary  Schools  form  the  second  Primary 
grade  in  the  S3^stem  of  public  instruction  established  in  ^  ^' 
this  city,  and  in  them  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  an 
Englisli  education. 

Sect.  254.    The  scholars  shall  be  divided  into  three  ^JJ^q^^'^*"^" 
classes,  and  each  class  may  be  subdivided,  as  its  numbers  ^* 
may  require.    The  schools  in  each  district  shall  be  classi- 
fied under  the  direction  of  the  principals. 

Sect.  255.  Children  shall  be  admitted  to  those  schools  Admission, 
which  are  the  most  convenient  for  them  to  attend,  and  for 
which  they  are  qualified,  provided  such  schools  are  not 
already  full ;  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  in  re- 
spect to  the  admission  of  pupils,  the  teacher  shall  apply  to 
the  principal  for  advice  and  direction.  Teachers  of  the 
lowest  class,  with  the  permission  of  the  Division  Com-  Lowest  class, 
mittee,  may  decline  to  receive  pupils  after  the  eighth  Aveek 
following  the  first  Monday  of  February  or  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  September,  or  whenever  the  number  of  pupils  shall 
exceed  fifty-six  ;  but  a  record  shall  be  kept  by  each  teacher  Record, 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  all  applicants  who  have 
been  refused  admission,  so  that  Division  Committees  may 
know  the  number  of  children  requiring  school  accommoda- 
tions. Applicants  shall  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  appli- 
cation. 

Sect.  256.    The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  from  Promotions, 
class  to  class  shall  be  made  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Sep- 
tember and  the  first  Monday  in  February.  Occasionally, 
promotions  may  be  made  on  Monday  of  any  week,  when- 
ever the  principals  may  deem  it  advisable. 

Sect.  257.    The  course  of  study  shall  be  for  three  years,  Course  of  study, 
and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations 
and  approved  by  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
Regulations  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Section  262.    The  Grammar  Schools  form  the  third  Grammar 
grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  city ;  and  in  them  are  taught  the  common  branches  of 
an  English  education. 

Sect.  263.    Lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school  shall  be  {^gg^,°^g^^^°*^^ 
such  as  a  scholar  of  good  capacity  can  learn  in  an  hour's 
study  at  most,  and  shall  not  be  required  from  pupils  in  the 
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Primary  Schools,  or  in  the  Grammar  Schools  below  the 
third  class,  and  no  such  lessons  shall  be  required  during 
the  month  of  June,  except  from  the  graduating  class. 
Lessons  to  be  studied  in  school  shall  not  be  such  as  to 
require  a  scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of 
school  to  learn  them. 

Sect.  264.  Each  school  shall  be  divided  into  six 
classes ;  and  each  class  may  be  subdivided  as  its  number 
may  require.  The  courses  of  study  shall  be  for  either 
four  or  six  years,  and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Committee 
on  Examinations  and  approved  by  the  Board.  If  any 
division  complete  the  course  of  study  assigned  to  its  class 
previous  to  the  regular  time  for  promotion,  it  may,  with 
the  approval  of  the  principal,  begin  upon  the  text-books 
prescribed  for  the  next  higher  class. 

Sect.  265.  No  pupil  shall  be  placed  in  an  ungraded 
class  for  misconduct.  Sewing  shall  be  taught  in  any 
ungraded  class  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manual  Training,  if  the  Division  Committee 
deem  it  expedient.  Any  Primary  scholar,  over  eight 
years  of  age,  may  be  removed  to  an  ungraded  class  by  the 
principal. 

Sect.  266.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  or  retained 
in  any  school  except  that  of  the  district  in  which  such 
pupil  lives,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Division 
Committee ;  when  the  school  the  pupil  desires  to  attend 
is  in  a  different  division  from  the  one  to  which  he  belongs, 
the  written  consent  of  both  Division  Committees  shall  be 
required. 

Sect.  267.  Instruction  in  sewing  may  be  extended 
into  other  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  than  those 
provided  for  in  the  course  of  study,  by  the  Board,  on  the 
joint  recomn>endation  of  the  Division  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Sect.  268.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principals  to 
superintend  the  organization  of  all  the  classes  of  the 
Grammar  Schools.  No  pupil  who  is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion to  a  High  School  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Division  Committee,  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  a  Grammar  School  after  the  close  of  the 
year  in  which  he  was  a  member  of  such  class. 

Sect.  269.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  studies  and  rec- 
itations in  the  Grammar  Schools,  those  which  most 
severely  task  the  pupils  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
assigned  to  the  forenoon. 

Sect.  270.  No  books  of  reference  belonging  to  any 
public  school  shall  be  kept  out  of  the  school-house  during 
school  hours.    The  master  shall  be  responsible  for  all  the 
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books  of  reference,  globes,  maps,  and  charts  of  his  school, 
and  sliall  annnally,  in  the  month  of  September,  make  a 
correct  return  of  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
llegulcitions  of  the  High  Schools. 

Section  275.  The  High  Schools  form  the  fourth  High  Schools, 
grade  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  city ;  and  in  them  a  course  of  advanced  study  is  pro- 
vided for  those  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the 
Grammar  Schools.  The  general  Regulations  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools,  Chapter  XVL,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable, 
are  required  to  be  enforced  in  all  the  High  Schools. 

Sect.  276.    Pupils  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years  shall  Age  for  admis- 
not  be  admitted  to  any  High  School  without  special  per- 
mission  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools. 

Sect.  277.    Applicants  for  admission  other  than  grad-  Certificates  of 
uates  of  the  public  Grammar  Schools  sliall  present  certifi-  c^^*"acter. 
cates  of  good  character  from  the  principals  of  the  schools 
they  last  attended,  and  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion which  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  278.  The  examination  for  admission  of  appli-  Examination  of 
cants  who  are  not  graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  shall  gSduate?. 
take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Sep- 
tember, and  shall  be  conducted  at  the  same  time  in  each 
study,  and  with  the  same  questions,  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Examinations. 

Sect.  279.    Pupils  who  are  members,  but  not  graduates,  Members  not 
ot  Grammar  Schools,  or  who  have  been  members  of  such  Sralnmar"^ 
schools  at  any  time  within  the  current  municipal  year.  Schools, 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  admission  to 
any  High  School ;  provided,  that  boys  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  girls  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen,  though  members,  but  not  graduates,  of  Gram- 
mar Schools,  may  be  examined  at  the  appointed  time, 
and  admitted,  if  qualified ;  and  the  principals  shall  grant, 
or,  for  sufficient  reason,  decline  to  grant,  the  required 
certificate  of  good  character. 

Sect.  280.     Whenever  any  question  is  raised,  under  *°  ^® 

the  iRegulations  of  the  Board,  in  regard  to  the  admission       ^  ' 
of  an  applicant,  it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools. 

Sect.  281.    The  course  of  study  shall  be  for  three  years,  ^t^^yf  th^,ee 
and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations  years.' 
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and  approved  by  the  Board.  An  advanced  course  of  one 
year  more  for  such  pupils  as  have  completed  the  three  years ^ 
course  shall  be  established. 

Sect.  282.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  three  years' 
course  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma ;  and  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  advanced  course,  to  an  additional  diploma,  on 
the  same  condition. 

Sect.  283.  Instruction  in  military  drill  shall  be  given  in 
the  High  Schools,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  drill  officer, 
to  all  boys  of  good  physical  condition,  who  are  thirteen  years 
old,  or  more.  The  time  occupied  in  drill  shall  not  exceed 
two  hours  in  each  week. 

Sect.  284.  The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  admit 
pupils  eligible  for  High  School  instruction,  to  a  High  School 
in  any  district  other  than  that  in  which  they  reside,  the 
same  having  been  first  designated  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians, in  a  written  communication,  to  the  Committee  on 
High  Schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred  from  one 
High  School  to  another,  except  by  permission  of  the  same 
committee. 
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Section  290.  The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  give 
a  thorough  general  culture  to  boys  and  girls  who  intend  to 
pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  or  to  prepare  for 
college. 

Course  of  study,  g^^^.^^  291.  The  coursc  of  study  shall  be  for  six  years, 
and  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations, 
and  approved  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  292.  Graduates  of  the  Grammar  Schools  tO' 
whom  diplomas  have  been  awarded  shall  be  admitted, 
without  examination,  to  such  advanced  classes  as  their 
qualifications  may  entitle  them  to  enter.  Other  applicants 
for  admission  shall  be  at  least  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
shall  present  certificates  of  character  from  the  principals  of 
the  schools  they  last  attended,  and  pass  an  examination 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  admission  to  the  third  class 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  on  the  third  Saturday  in  June 
and  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  the  questions 
for  such  examinations  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examina- 
tions. Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Latin  Schools  must 
present  a  written  statement  from  parents  or  guardians  of 
their  intention  to  give  such  candidates  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion. 


Chap.  XXII.]  REGULATIONS.  [Sects.  293-298. 
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Sect.  293.    Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  Diploma, 
study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma. 


CHAPTEK  XXII. 

Regulations  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Section  295.    The  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  ^^^^^^  Normal 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the  ^  ' 
young  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.    The  course  of  study  in  this  school  Course  of  study, 
shall  be  for  two  years,  and  shall  be  divided  into  four  terms 
of  half  a  year  each. 

Sect.    296.    Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  candidates  for 

•   1  ,  n  T  .••11  admission. 

eighteen  years  oi  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  rec- 
ommended for  admission  by  the  master  or  committee  of  the 
last  school  they  attended.  Those  who  have  completed  the 
fourth  year  of  the  High  School  course,  and  those  who  shall 
have  received  from  a  university  or  college,  Avhich  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly  with  the 
head-master,  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  will 
be  admitted  without  examination.  Those  who  shall  have  f^^mission 
received  from  a  university  or  college,  from  a  State  Normal  ^ 
School,  or  from  such  other  institutions  as  give  pedagogical 
instruction,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  con- 
jointly with  the  head-master,  a  degree  or  certificate  of 
graduation,  may  be  admitted  to  the  first  class  if  they 
prove  to  be  qualified,  and  may  take  the  kindergarten 
course  or  any  of  the  other  optional  courses  in  one  year. 
Other  candidates  must  show  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
conjointly  with  the  head-master,  both  by  examination  and 
recommendation,  that  they  are  qualified.  Pupils  shall  be 
admitted  to  this  school  for  the  regular  and  special  courses, 
only  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year.  All  pupils  shall 
be  put  on  probation,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion  of  Probation, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head-master,  they  prove 
unsuitable  for  this  school,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  school,  if  they  deem  proper. 

Sect.  297.  Pupils  who  fail  of  promotion 'or  graduation  Pupils  failing 
may  join  the  following  class  ;  but  no  pupil  shall  repeat  the  p'-o'""^^^"- 
work  of  any  class  more  than  once. 

Sect.  298.    A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  J.^^iification'!^ 
School,  issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder 
to  receive  a  certificate  of  qualification.  Grammar  School, 
Class  B  ;  but  those  who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers 
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of  the  Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools  only.  When 
teachers  are  to  be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates 
of  this  school  shall  have  the  preference,  other  things  being 
equal. 

Sect.  299.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be 
such  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  other  ])ublic  schools  of 
the  city  as  are  needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such 
others  as  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  Thursday 
following  the  first  Wednesday  in  September ;  and  shall  close 
on  such  day  of  the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
the  committee  on  the  school  may  direct. 

Sect.  301.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  re- 
port to  the  committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direc- 
tion, shall,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  school,  and  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  principals  of 
schools,  and  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes  of  High 
Schools. 

Sect.  302.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed 
as  teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this  city,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  head-master  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by 
his  assistants,  one  or  more  visits  to  her  school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  criticism  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  303.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  as  the  committee  in  charge  may  direct.  Special 
instruction  in  music  and  drawing  shall  be  given  in  this 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  committees  on  these 
departments. 

Sect.  304.  The  superintendent  shall,  in  the  month  of 
September  of  each  year,  after  consultation  with  the  chair- 
men of  the  Division  Committees,  designate  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  —  the  number 
to  be  not  less  than  fifty  —  to  act  as  training  teachers.  The 
head-master  shall  send  the  Normal  pupils  into  the  Training 
School  and  into  the  rooms  of  the  other  training  teachers 
for  observation  and  practice  in  teaching,  under  his  direction, 
four  weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks  during  the 
third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term  ;  and 
he  may  send  them,  under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the 
Museums  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important 
manufacturing  industries.  The  principals  of  schools  in 
which  the  Normal  pupils  observe  and  practise  shall  report 
to  the  head-master,  in  writing,  their  opinion  of  the  teaching 
and  governing  ability  of  such  pupils.  Pupils  who  take 
the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be  required  to  observe  and 
practise  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  only  eight  weeks. 
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Other  needed  observation  shall  be  made  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. 

Sect.  305.  There  shall  be  a  post-gradnate  course  of  Post-graduate 
one  year  in  this  school,  for  the  further  study  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  ob- 
servation and  practice  in  teaching ;  and  pupils  attending 
this  course  may  be  employed  as  substitutes,  or  temporary 
teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent  teachers.  Kegular 
instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of  the  post- 
graduate class  for  one  term  only  ;  but  they  may  attend  the 
instruction  given  in  the  other  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Sect.  306.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  pur- Course  of  study, 
sued  with  special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

4.  G-eneral  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

7.  The  Studies  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  Science  of  Language. 

10.  Phonics. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

14.  Optional  courses  designed  for  the  special  prepara-  Optional 
tion  of  teachers  in  the  following  departments  :  (a)    The  " 
Kindergarten  ;  (b)  Elementary  Science  ;  (c)  Gymnastics  ; 

(d)  Form,  Color,  and  Drawing ;  (e)  Vocal  Music ;  (/) 
Cookery ;  (g)  Sewing ;  (h)  Manual  Training.  Pupils, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  head-master,  may  pursue 
the  study  of  the  Kindergarten  during  the  two  years,  or 
any  one  of  the  optional  courses  during  the  second  jear. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Section  307.    The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  Training 
give  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  308.    The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  J^^ISe?' 
have  charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  309.    The  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  ^o^^^;™^'*^''' 
have  the  direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  in  charge. 
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Principal  of        Sect.  310.    The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall 
SchooK^         perform  in  that  school  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a 
Grammar  School,  and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Normal  School  as  the  committee  in  charge  may  direct. 
Course  of  Sect.  311.    The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School 

^ "  ^'  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 

of  the  city. 

Sect.  312.    The  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  shall 
perform  such  service  in  the  Training  School  as  the  head- 
master may  direct. 
Trainins:  School     Sect.  3i3.    The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall 
have  charge  of  the  Training  School  Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten. 
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Regulations  of  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  315.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  as  a  day  school  for  deaf  children,  to  whom  it 
may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  316.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1869 
(Public  Statutes,  Chap.  41,  Sect.  16)  : 

"With  the  approval  of  the  Board  [of  Education]  the 
Governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he 
may  deem  fit  subjects  for  instruction,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the 
case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or 
to  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes  at  North  Hamp- 
ton, or  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  this  Common- 
wealth, as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer." 

Sect.  317.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary 
English  education,  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must 
first  impart  to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning 
and  use  of  ordinary  language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  of  its 
pupils  to  speak,  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  from  their 
lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the  public  schools,  Chap- 
ter XVI.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  enforced  in  this 
school. 

Sect.  318.  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of 
study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  diploma.  The  diploma  shall  be  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  and  the  principal  of  the 
school. 

Sect  319.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9 
A.M.  and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week  day  except 
Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no  session. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Regidations  of  the  Evening  Schools. 

Se(!Tion  325.     Evening  schools  for  adults,  and  such 
children  as  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools,  may  be  li^hed.^  ^  ^  ' 
established  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  One  Evening  High  School  for  pupils  from  all  parts  Examination  for 
of  the  city  who  are  qualified  for  admission.   ."No  pupil  shall  ^^'"^^^^o^- 
attend  this  school  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography. 

2.  Elementary  Evening  Schools  may  be  established  ^^^nl^ng^'"^ 
wherever  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  may  deem  it  schools, 
advisable,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  3. 

3.  Ko  evening  school  shall  be  established  unless  forty 
scholars  have  previously  pledged  themselves  to  attend  the 

same  regularly  ;  and  any  evening  school  shall  be  discon-  Discontinuance 
tinned  when  the  average  attendance  of  the  preceding  month  gihoo^s!"^ 
has  fallen  below  thirty. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  supervision  of  these  schools  ;  and  each 
school  shall  be  under  the  special  care  of  one  member  of 
this  committee. 

Sect.  326.    The  term  of  the  evening  schools  shall  begin  Term  of 
on  the  last  Monday  in  September,  and  close  on  the  second  schools. 
Friday  in  March.    The  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  Vacation, 
the  first  school  day  in  January  shall  be  vacation.    The  ses-  sessions, 
sions  of  the  Evening  High  School  shall  begin  at  half-past 
seven  and  close  at  half-past  nine  o'clock ;  the  sessions  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  shall  begin  at  seven  o'clock  and 
close  at  nine  o'clock,  on  the  five  evenings  of  the  week  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  both  inclusive,  the  evenings  of  legal  hol- 
idays excepted.    The  school-rooms  shall  be  open  and  the 
teachers  shall  be  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time 
for  the  session  to  begin. 

Sect.  327.  The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  the  Examination, 
general  management  of  the  school.  The  principal  of  each  cants°^ 
school,  with  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  in  attendance  at  the  school-rooms  for  the  examination, 
registry,  and  classification  of  applicants  for  admission,  on 
such  evenings  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  as  the 
committee  in  charge  may  designate. 

.  Sect.  328.    The  principals  shall  make  a  monthly  report  Monthly  report, 
to  the  superintendent,  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  following  that 
covered  by  such  report.    The  principal  of  each  evening  Records, 
school  shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  attendance  of 
every  pupil,  and  once  each  month  shall  report  the  same  to 
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Discontinuance  the  Superintendent,  who  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  when  the  average  number  reported 
Dismissal  of  a  requires  the  discontinuance  of  the  school,  or  the  dismissal 

teacher.  n  •  i_ 

01  any  assistant. 

pupT^^'"""  Sect.  329.    No  pupil  in  the  day  schools  shall  be  ad- 

mitted to  an  evening  school  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools.  No  person  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  received  as  a  pupil  of  any 
evening  school  until  he  has  stated  to  the  principal  thereof 
what  evenings  he  can  probably  attend,  and  has  pledged 
himself  to  attend  upon  those  evenings  as  regularly  as  his 
circumstances  will  permit.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  Evening  High  School  who  is  unable  to  attend  at 
least  two  evenings  per  week,  except  by  permission  of 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools.  The  principal  shall 
enter  the  name,  address,  and  the  evenings  for  the  attend- 
ance of  each  pupil,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose.  Any 

pup^ ^'^^  scholar  who  shall  absent  himself  from  the  school  for  three 
consecutive  evenings  on  which  his  attendance  is  due  shall 
be  discharged,  and  shall  not  be  readmitted  until  he  shall 
have  satisfactorily  explained  his  absence.  A  principal 
may  discharge  a  pupil  for  disobedience  or  improper  con- 
duct ;  and  such  pupil  shall  not  be  reinstated  without  the 
consent  of  the  committee  in  charge. 

Exhibition.  Sect.  330.  Public  examinations  or  exhibitions  may  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  season,  with  the  consent  of  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Text-books.  Sect.  331.  The  text-books  used  in  the  evening  schools 
shall  be  such  only  as  are  duly  authorized  by  the  Board. 
The  principal  shall  be  responsible  for  all  books  owned  by 
the  city  ;  and  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  school-house. 

Course  of  study.  Sect.  332.  The  courscs  of  study  for  the  evening  schools 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations  and 
approved  by  the  Board. 

Services  of  tru-      Sect.  333.    The  truaut  officers,  or  such  of  them  as  may 

ant  officers.  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Committee  on  Truant 

Officers,  shall  render  such  service  in  connection  with  the 
evening  schools  as  may  be  required  by  the  committee  in 
charge. 

Buildings  for  Sect.  334.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall 
sibooif.  report  to  the  Board,  for  approval,  such  school-houses,  or 

other  buildings,  as  are  needed  for  the  use  of  the  evening 

schools. 

Regulations.  Sect.  335.  The  cvcning  schools  shall  be  governed  by 
the  Kegulations  of  the  School  Committee  other  than  those 
contained  in  this  chapter,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

Certificates.  Sect.  336.  A  Certificate  for  regular  and  punctual  at- 
tendance, good  deportment,  and  general  proficiency  shall 
be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  to  pupils 
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in  the  evening  schools,  at  the  close  of  the  term.  Certificates  Diplomas, 
shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Even- 
ing Schools  and  the  principal.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
shall  award  diplomas  to  such  members  of  the  Evening 
Elementary  Schools  as  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory 
examination  with  the  questions  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Examinations. 

Sect.  337.    The   Board   of   Supervisors  shall   award  certificates  and 
certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  different  branches  of  fn^^^H^gh'^^^"' 
study  to  such  pupils  in  the  Evening  High  School  at  the  school, 
close  of  the  term  as  shall  have  passed  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination with  questions  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Examinations. 
A  pupil  receiving  six  full  certificates,  or  their  equivalent, 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  of  graduation  from  the 
school.    Certificates  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  and  the  principal  of 
the  school. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Kegulations  of  the  "Free  Evening  Schools  for  Industrial 
Drawing, 

Section  345.    Evening  schools  for  free  instruction  in  Evening  Draw- 
industrial  drawing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  ''^g  Schools, 
on  Drawing,  may  be  established  in  such  of  the  school- 
houses,  —  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  on  School- 
Houses,  —  and   in   such   other  places  as  the  standing 
committee  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  expedient. 

Sect.  346.    There  shall  be  one  term  of  the  Evening  Term. 
Drawing  Schools,  beginning   on  the  third   Monday  in 
October  and  continuing  for  sixty-six  working  nights. 

Sect.  347.  The  schools  shall  be  opened  at  half-past  Sessions, 
seven  o'clock,  and  closed  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each  week,  the  even- 
ings of  legal  holidays  excepted.  The  rooms  shall  be  open 
and  the  teachers  present  fifteen  minutes  before  the  begin- 
ning of  school  hours. 

Sect.  348.    The  teachers  of  each  school  shall  be  in  at-  Examination, 
tendance  at  the  school  buildings,  for  the  examination,  cants"^ 
registry,  and  classification  of  applicants  for  admission,  on 
such  evenings,  before  the  beginning  of  the  term,  as  the 
standing  committee  may  designate. 

Sect.  349.    No  person  shall  be  admitted  under  the  age  Ageforadmis- 
of  fifteen  years,  or  at  any  time  other  than  the  beginning  of 
the  term,  except  by  express  permission  of  the  standing 
committee. 
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Records. 


Discontinuance 
of. 


Dismissal  of  a 
teacher. 


Discharge  of 
pupils. 


Monthly  report.  Sect.  350.  The  principals  shall  make  a  monthly  report 
to  the  superintendent,  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose, 
on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  following  that  cov- 
ered by  such  report.  The  principal  of  each  Evening  Draw- 
ing School  shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  the  attendance  of 
every  pupil,  and  once  each  month  shall  report  the  same 
to  the  superintendent,  who  shall  notify  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  charge  when  the  average  number  reported  re- 
quires the  discontinuance  of  any  school,  or  the  dismissal  of 
any  assistant. 

ISect.  351.  A  teacher  may  discharge  a  pupil  for  dis- 
obedience or  improper  conduct,  with  the  consent  of  the 
standing  committee,  and  shall  communicate  to  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  of  the  other  drawing  schools  the  names  of  all 
pupils  thus  dismissed.  No  pupil  discharged  for  miscon- 
duct shall  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  other  drawing  schools, 
without  the  consent  of  the  standing  committee. 

Sect.  352.  A  general  exhibition  shall  be  held  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  and  diplomas  awarded  to  those  pupils 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  and 
the  Director  of  Drawing,  have  completed  the  course  cred- 
itably. The  date  of  the  exhibition  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  ai^d  announced  in  the 
schools  not  later  than  ten  days  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
term. 


Exhibitions. 
Diplomas. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Manual  Train- 
ing Schools. 


Sessions. 


Term  of  cook- 
ing schools. 


Classes  to  be 
furnished  by 
principals. 


Regulations  of  the  Manual  Training  Schools. 

Section  370.  These  schools  are  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  manual  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Committee 
on  Manual  Training.  The  morning  sessions  of  these 
schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  and  close  at  twelve 
O'clock  ;  the  afternoon  sessions  shall  begin  at  two  o'clock 
and  close  at  four  o'clock.  The  schools  of  cookery  shall 
begin  on  the  second  Monday  in  September  and  close  on  the 
first  Friday  in  June. 

Sect.  371.  The  masters  of  districts,  wherever  classes 
in  manual  training  are  established,  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  scholars  from  the  classes  under  their  care,  the 
number  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Manual 
Training.  It  shall  be  their  duty  also  to  see  that  pupils 
are  punctual  and  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  are  not 
excused  from  any  lesson  without  imperative  reason.  When- 
ever classes  are  detained,  prompt  notice  shall  be  sent  to  the 
teachers. 
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Sect.  372.    L*upils  of  classes  in  manual  traininj^  shall  Classes  to  aiter- 

,  .  1     fi  •  ii  .11  nate  morning 

attend  morning  and  aiternoon  sessions  aiternateiy,  whenever  and  afternoon, 
practicable,  in  order  that  each  pupil  shall  have  an  equal 
amount  of  instruction.    Pupils  beginning  a  course  of  in-  Pupils  to  com- 
struction  in  manual  training  shall  be  required  to  complete  P'^te  the  course, 
the  same,  unless  excused  by  the  committee  in  charge.  No 
pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  classes  in  domestic  economy 
below  the  third  class,  unless  permission  is  given  by  the 
Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Sect.  373.    All  exhibitions  of  manual  training  shall  be  Exhibitions, 
in  charge  of  the  teachers  of  that  department. 

Sect.  374.    Such  records  shall  be  kept,  and  such  reports  Records  and 
shall  be  made  to  the  superintendent,  as  he  shall  prescribe.  ^^^^^  ' 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

Regulations  of  the  Easfhurn  School  Fund. 

Section  377.    The  interest  of  the  Eastburn  School  Fund  ^"^^^^^^^^^ 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  city  treasury,  from  time  to  time,  ^ 
as  needed,  by  the  head-master  of  the  Normal  School,  on 
the  order  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 
School,  on  vote  of  the  committee. 

Sect.  378.    The  money  thus  received  shall  be  expended  Head  master  to 
by  the  head-master,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  income, 
for  the  benefit  of  deserving  and  poor  scholars  attending  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

Sect.  379.    The  head-master  shall  keep  an  account  of  Account  of 
such  expenditures,  with  vouchers,  which  account  shall  be  expenditures, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  School  Committee;  and  a 
statement  of  the  expenditures  shall  be  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Normal  School  and  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, on  the  first  days  of  January  and  July. 

Sect.  380.  The  head-master's  account  shall  be  audited,  Auditing  of  ac 
semi-annually,  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Nor-  penSitures^" 
mal  School  and  Accounts,  after  which  the  vouchers  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  and 
opened  only  thereafter  to  the  inspection  of  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  and  the  Committee 
on  Accounts. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Regulations  of  the  Truant  Officers. 

Section  385.    The  several  school  districts  having  been  ^^^^^^^^^^^  °* 
so  grouped  together  as  to  make  the  labors  of  the  officers  as  ° 
nearly  equal  as  j)ossible,  each  truant  officer  shall  be  as- 
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signed  to  one  of  these  groups,  and  shall  be  held  responsi- 
ble under  these  regulations,  and  such  regulations  as  the 
Committee  on  Truant  Officers  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, for  the  judicious  and  faithful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers 
shall  appoint  one  of  the  officers,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Board,  as  chief  of  the  truant  force.  The  truant  officers 
shall  perform  their  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent. 

Sect.  386.  Each  truant  officer  shall  give  his  whole  time 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  except  as 
may  be  otherwise  provided  for  vacations  by  the  Committee 
on  Truant  Officers.  He  shall  endeavor  to  procure  the 
attendance  at  school  of  all  the  children  of  the  districts 
assigned  to  him  who  are  required  by  the  law  to  attend 
school,  and  especially  of  such  as  are  not  members  of  any 
school,  visiting  them  at  their  homes  or  places  of  employ- 
ment, or  looking  after  them  in  the  streets  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  he  shall,  by  persuasion  and  argument,  both  with  the 
children  and  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  by  other 
means  than  legal  compulsion,  strive  to  secure  such  attend- 
ance. He  shall,  at  least  once  a  month,  consult  the  record- 
book  of  certificates  of  attendance  issued  to  pupils,  and 
see  that  such  pupils  return  to  school  on  the  expiration  of 
the  certificates,  or  report  the  reason  for  their  not  returning, 
to  the  principal. 

Occ^asionai^ab-  Sect.  387.  The  truaut  officers  shall  not  be  employed 
sence  o  pupi  s.  i^qnirc  into  the  occasional  absence  of  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  who  are  not  suspected  of  truancy,  or  be  re- 
quired to  visit  those  suspended  by  principals,  unless  other- 
wise directed  by  the  Committee  on  Truant  Officers.  When 
their  services  are  requested  by  the  teachers  to  inquire 
into  the  absence  of  pupils  suspected  of  truancy,  the 
truant  officers  shall  take  action  in  those  cases  only  which 
are  reported  to  them  with  the  details  properly  given  on  the 
regular  truant  cards  furnished  for  the  purpose.  When 
Blanks.  the  serviccs  of  an  officer  are  required  by  a  teacher  for  any 

purpose  other  than  that  recited  above,  the  teacher  shall  fill 
out  the  special  blank  (Truant  Blank  A)  furnished  for  the 
purpose,  clearly  stating  the  details,  and  the  information 
desired.  These  blanks  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
principal  of  the  district,  except  that  the  principal  may 
designate  one  teacher  in  such  school  buildings  in  his  dis- 
trict as  are  located  at  long  distances  from  the  Grammar 
School,  who  shall  countersign  Blank  A  in  place  of  the 
principal ;  a  list  of  such  teachers  to  be  sent  to  the  chief 
and  to  the  officer  of  the  district.  The  officers  shall  investi- 
gate all  cases  properly  referred  to  them,  and  report  upon 
them  as  soon  as  possible.    They  shall  note  on  the  back  of 


Chief. 


Duties  of 
officers. 
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each  truant  card  and  Blank  A  the  date  on  which  their  inves- 
tigations are  completed  and  affix  their  signatures.  These 
cards  and  blanks  shall  be  returned  to  the  principals,  who 
shall  indorse  them  and  forward  them  once  a  week  to  the 
€hief  truant  officer.  Truant  officers  shall  act  in  those  cases 
only  which  are  referred  to  them  by  the  teachers,  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  this  regulation. 

Sect.  388.    The  truant  officers  shall  investigate  and  re-  To  investigate 
port  upon  cases  which  may  be  referred  to  them,  in  writing,  to Themf^'^^^*' 
by  any  committee  or  member  of  the  Board,  the  superin- 
tendent, the  chief  truant  officer,  or  a  principal. 

Sect.  389.  When  a  truant  officer  shall  be  unable,  in  a  When  a  child 
district  assigned  to  him,  to  procure  the  attendance  at  JJ-Sste^d. 
school,  either  public  or  private,  of  any  child  who  is  an 
habitual  truant,  or  who  is  required  by  the  provisions  of 
statute  law  to  attend  school,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
officer  to  file  with  the  chief  truant  officer  a  written  state- 
ment, giving  the  name,  age,  and  residence  of  the  child, 
the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians  ;  and,  in  case  of 
truancy,  the  name  of  the  school  attended  by  such  child, 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  and  the  number  of  instances  of 
supposed  truancy  during  the  three  months  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  statement;  thereupon  the  chief 
truant  officer,  if  in  his  judgment  the  case  is  a  proper  one 
for  prosecution,  shall  authorize  the  application  for  a 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  such  child  to  a  court  having 
jurisdiction. 

Sect.  390.  The  chief  truant  officer  shall  obtain  daily  ^^Pfg^  ^ 
from  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health  the  reports  of  all  etc.*^  ^ 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  diseases  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  and  the  several  truant  officers  shall  imme- 
diately give  notice  thereof  to  the  principals  of  the  schools 
or  districts  assigned  to  them.  Truant  officers  shall  not 
visit  premises  where  contagious  diseases  are  believed  to 
exist,  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Sect.  391.  Such  officers  as  may  be  detailed  by  the  chief  f^^^'^^^Q^^^'^^^' 
shall  attend  the  evening  schools  when  in  session,  and  shall  ^^^^^ 
render  such  services  in  connection  with  those  schools  as 
may  be  required  of  them  by  the  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  or  the  chief. 

Sect.  392.  The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  shall 
make  such  further  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
truant  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  may  be 
necessary. 
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BOUNDARIES  OF  SCHOOL  DISTEICTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Public  Latin  and  the  Girls'  Latin  Schools  receive  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Brighton  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three 
years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Brighton. 

The  Charlestown  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  Dorchester. 

The  East  Boston  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  East  Boston. 

The  English  High  and  Girls'  High  Schools  receive  pupils,  for  the 
course  of  three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who 
reside  within  the  limits  of  the  city  proper  and  of  South  Boston. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years,  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 

The  Koxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of  three 
years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside  within 
the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Koxbury. 

The  West  Eoxbury  High  School  receives  pupils,  for  the  course  of 
three  years  and  for  the  advanced  course  of  one  year,  who  reside 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  town  of  West  Eoxbury. 

The  Committee  on  High  Schools  shall  admit  pupils  eligible  for 
High  School  instruction,  to  a  High  School  in  any  district  other  than 
that  in  which  they  reside,  the  same  having  been  first  designated  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  in  a  written  communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  transferred  from  one 
High  School  to  another,  except  by  permission  of  the  same  committee. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Adams  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water,  at  the  end  of  Decatur  street ;  thence  by 
Decatur  street  to  the  railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Maverick 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Maverick  street  to  Mystic  river ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Chapman  Distinct,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  a  line  running  easterly 
across  Central  square  to  Bennington  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Bennington,  Brooks,  Lexington,  and  Putnam  streets  to  Chelsea 
creek ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Emerson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Comprises  all  that  portion  of  East  Boston  lying  easterly  of  a  line 
commencing  at  Chelsea  creek ;  thence  by  centres  of  Putnam,  Lexing- 
ton, and  Brooks  streets  to  the  shore  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Lyman  Distinct,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  a  line  running  easterly 
across  Central  square  to  Bennington  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Bennington  and  Brooks  streets  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  end  of  Decatur  street ;  thence  by  Decatur  street  to  the  railroad ; 
thence  by  the  railroad  to  Maverick  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Maverick  street  to  Mystic  river  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Bunker  Hill  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  on  the  boundary  line  between  Charles- 
town  and  Somerville ;  thence  by  said  line  to  a  point  opposite  Mill 
street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Mill  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the 
north  side  of  Mill  to  Main  street ;  thence  by  centre  of  Main  to  Mead 
street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Mead  and  North  Mead  street,  in- 
cluding Grant's  court,  across  Medford  street  to  Mystic  river  ;  thence 
by  Mystic  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Frothingham  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river,  at  a  point  opposite  Tufts  street; 
thence  in  direct  line  to  Tufts  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Tufts  and  Bunker  Hill  streets  to  Lexington  street ;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Lexington  street  to  Monument  square ;  thence  by  Monu- 
ment square  to  Winthrop  street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Winthrop 
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and  Adams  streets  to  the  Navy  Yard  wall;  thence  by  Chelsea  street 
to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Harvard  District,  for  Boys  om,d  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Prison-Point  bridge ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Anstin 
to  Main  street ;  thence  across  Main  to  Warren  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Warren  to  High,  Winthrop,  and  Adams  streets  to  Navy 
Yard  wall;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  by  Navy  Yard  wall  to 
Charles  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prescott  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Mystic  river  at  a  point  opposite  Sackville  street ; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Sackville  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  Sackville  to  Bunker  Hill  street;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Bunker  Hill  to  Green  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Green  to 
Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  east  side  of  Bartlett  street  to 
Monument  square  ;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  Lexington  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  north  side  of  Lexington  to  Bunker  Hill  street ; 
thence  by  centres  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Tufts  streets  in  a  direct  line 
to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Warren  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Rutherford  avenue  and  Mill  street ; 
thence  by  both  sides  of  Mill  to  Main  street;  thence  by  centre  of 
Main  to  Mead  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Mead  to 
Eussell  street ;  thence  by  a  line  across  Bussell  to  Bunker  Hill  street ; 
thence  across  Bunker  Hill  to  North  Mead  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
the  south  side  of  North  Mead,  excluding  Grant's  court,  across  Med- 
ford  street  to  Mystic  river ;  thence  by  the  water  to  a  point  opposite 
Sackville  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Sackville  street ;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Sackville  to  Bunker  Hill  street ;  thence  by  centre 
of  Bunker  Hill  to  Green  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  the  north  side  of 
Green  to  Bartlett  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Bartlett  street  to 
Monument  square ;  thence  by  Monument  square  to  High  street ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  High,  Cordis,  Warren,  and  Austin  streets 
to  the  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Somerville  ;  thence  by 
said  boundary  line  to  a  point  opposite  Mill  street ;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 

Bowdoin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  West  Boston  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Cam- 
bridge, North  Eussell,  Eaton,  Chambers,  Green,  Leverett,  and 
Causeway  streets  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  Haymarket  square  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Haymarket 
square  and  Union  street  to  Dock  square ;  thence  by  Dock  square  to 
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Washington  street ; "  thence  by  the  centres  of  Washington,  Court, 
Tremont,  Beacon  streets  to  Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
west  side  of  Beacon  to  Otter  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter 
street  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Eliot  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  a  point  opposite  Billerica  street ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Billerica  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Billerica 
to  Lancaster  street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Lancaster  and  Merrimac 
streets  to  Portland  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Portland  and 
centre  of  Hanover  street  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  centres 
of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the  water 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Hancock  District,  for  Girls, 

Beginning  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  the  water;  thence 
by  the  railroad  to  Haymarket  square  ;  thence  across  Haymarket 
square  to  Union  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Union  street  to  Dock 
square  ;  through  Dock  square  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Washington  and  State  streets  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Phillips  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  water  at  a  point  opposite  Billerica  street ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  Billerica  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west 
side  of  Billerica  to  Lancaster  street :  thence  by  the  centres  of  Lan- 
caster and  Merrimac  streets  to  Portland  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  west  side  of  Portland  to  Hanover  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tres of  Hanover,  Washington,  Court,  Tremont,  Beacon  streets  to 
Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Beacon  to 
Otter  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter  street  to  the  water  ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Wells  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water  on  the  easterly  end  of  West  Boston  bridge  ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Bailroad ;  thence  by  the 
railroad  to  Causeway  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Causeway, 
Leverett,  Green,  Chambers,  Eaton,  Korth  Bussell,  and  Cambridge 
streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Brimmer  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  State,  Devonshire,  Otis, 
Summer  and  Chauncy  streets,  Harrison  avenue,  Dover  and  Berkeley 
streets  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad  ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to 
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Columbus  avenue;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Columbus  avenue,  Park 
square,  and  Charles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Prince  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  water,  opposite  the  foot  of  Massachusetts  avenue  ; 
thence  by  the  water  to  Otter  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Otter  to 
Beacon  street;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Beacon  street  to  Charles 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Charles  street,  Park  square,  and 
Columbus  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Eailroad  ;  thence  by  the  latter 
railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue  ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Massachu- 
setts avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  and  the  Brookline  Branch  of  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline 
boundary  line ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  Commonwealth  av- 
enue ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Commonwealth  avenue  to  Essex  street ; 
thence  by  centre  of  Essex  street  to  Essex-street  bridge  ;  thence 
by  the  bridge  to  the  water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Quincy  District,  for  Boys, 

Beginning  at  the  Dover-street  bridge;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Dover  street,  Harrison  avenue,  Chauncy,  Summer,  Otis,  Devon- 
shire, and  State  streets  to  the  water;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Winthrop  District,  for  Girls, 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Charles  and  Beacon  streets ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Beacon,  Tremont,  Court,  and  State  streets  to  the 
water ;  thence  by  the  water  to  Dover-street  bridge ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Dover  street  and  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  Columbus 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Columbus  avenue,  Park  square, 
and  Charles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Dwight  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Bailroad ;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
south  side  of  Massachusetts  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Bail- 
road  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Parker  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  to  Gainsborough 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus 
avenue  to  the  centre  line  of  Westfield  street  extended ;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Westfield  and  Tremont  streets  to  Kendall  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north-easterly  side  of  Kendall  street  to 
Shawmut  avenue  ;  thence  by  centre  of  Shawmut  avenue  to  Wood- 
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bury  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Woodbury  and  Thorndike 
streets  to  Harrison  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison 
avenue  and  Northampton  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Everett  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  north  side  of  Canton  street  to  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Massachusetts  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  south  side  of  Massachusetts  avenue  to  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Parker  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  westerly  side  of  Parker  street  to  Gainsborough 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus 
avenue  to  centre  line  of  Westfield  street  extended  ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Westfield  and  Lenox  streets  to  Sawyer  street ;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  north-easterly  sides  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury,  and  Thorn- 
dike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Harrison 
avenue  and  Northampton  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury  ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Franklin  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  north  side  of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ; 
thence  by  the  latter  railroad  to  Harrison  avenue  ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Dover  street  to  the  bridge ;  thence 
by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Rice  District,  for  Boys, 

Beginning  at  the  east  end  of  Canton  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Canton  street  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by 
said  railroad  to  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad ;  thence  by  the 
latter  railroad  to  Berkeley  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Berkeley 
and  Dover  streets  to  Dover-street  bridge  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Hyde  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
westerly  side  of  Parker  street  to  Gainsborough  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  centre 
line  of  Westfield  street  extended  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Westfield 
and  Lenox  streets  to  Sawyer  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  north-easterly 
sides  of  Sawyer,  Woodbury,  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison 
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avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Sheriuin  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Ruggles  streets  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Ruggles  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of 
westerly  side  of  Parker  to  Gainsborough  street ;  thence  by  the 
centre  of  Gainsborough  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  the  centre 
line  of  Westheld  street  extended  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  West- 
field  and  Tremont  streets  to  Kendall  street;  thence  by  rear  of 
north-easterly  side  of  Kendall  street  to  Shawmut  avenue ;  thence  by 
centre  of  Shawmut  avenue  to  AVoodbury  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Woodbury  and  Thorndike  streets  to  Harrison  avenue  ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Harrison  avenue  to  Eustis  street ;  thence  by 
centres  of  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

SIXTH  DIVISION. 

Bigelow  District,  for  Boys. 
Beginning  on  the  northern  shore  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester,  Old  Harbor,  Eighth,  and  E 
streets,  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad,  and  cen- 
tre of  D  street,  across  Commonwealth  park  to  the  water  on  the  north- 
ern shore ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Gaston  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern  shore  ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  G  streets  to  the  southern 
shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  Dorchester  ave- 
nue, thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Bellflower  street, 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bellflower  street  to  Bos- 
ton street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Boston  street 
to  the  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester 
and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  D  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Bail- 
road  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  E, 
Eighth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay  ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

John  A.  Andrew  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Old  Harbor  Bay  at  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  following  this  line  to  Dorchester  ave- 
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nue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Bellflower  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Bellflower  street  to  Bos- 
ton street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Boston  street 
to  the  former  boundary  line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester, 
and  following  this  line  to  the  South  Bay  ;  thence  by  the  water  in  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  extension  of  D  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  D  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Bail- 
road  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  E  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  E, 
Ninth,  and  Old  Harbor  streets  to  Old  Harbor  Bay  ;  thence  by  the 
water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lawrence  District,  for  Boys. 

Comprises  all  that  part  of  South  Boston  west  and  north-west  of 
the  centre  of  D  street. 

Lincoln  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern 
shore  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester,  Emerson,  and  L  streets 
to  the  water  on  the  southern  shore ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Norcross  District,  for  Girls. 

Comprises  that  part  of  South  Boston  lying  west  and  north-west  of 
a  line  beginning  at  the  centre  of  E  street  on  the  northern  shore,  and 
running  by  the  centre  of  E  street  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Hartford  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  D  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  the  extension  of  D  street  to  the  South  Bay. 

Shurtleff  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  centre  of  Dorchester  street  on  the  northern 
shore ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Dorchester  and  G-  streets  to  the 
water  on  the  southern  shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  Old  Harbor 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor,  Ninth,  and  E  streets 
to  the  water  on  the  northern  shore  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Emerson  and  Dorchester  streets  ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Emerson  and  L  streets  to  the  water  on  the 
southern  shore ;  thence  by  the  water  to  Old  Harbor  street ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Old  Harbor  and  Dorchester  streets  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

Comiiis  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Buggies  and  Parker  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Parker  to  Smith  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
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Smith  to  Phillips  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  to  Tre- 
mont  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Tremont  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  to 
Old  Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  street  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  to  New 
Heath  street  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New 
Heath,  to  Columbus  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Columbus  avenue  to  Cedar  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Columbus  avenue  and  Tremont  street  to  E-uggles  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  E-uggles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Comins  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Parker  to  Smith  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Smith  to  Phillips  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips  to  Tremont 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Tremont  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker 
to  Old  Heath  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north-westerly 
side  of  Centre  to  G-ardner  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Gardner, 
Elmwoodj  Texas,  and  Tremont  streets  to  Ruggles  street  ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Euggles  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dearborn  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Winthrop  and  Warren  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Warren  street,  Harrison  avenue,  Northampton,  and 
Swett  streets,  and  Massachusetts  avenue  to  Gerard  street ;  thence  by 
both  sides  of  Gerard  street  to  George  street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line 
to  Eustis  street,  including  No.  270  ;  thence  by  the  southerly  side  of 
Eustis  street  to  Hampden  street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Hampden 
and  Dudley  streets.  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Winthrop  street  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

Dillaway  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Buggies  streets ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Buggies,  Tremont,  Texas,  Elmwood,  and 
Gardner  streets  to  Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north- 
westerly side  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella  street ;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Marcella,  Washington,  Elmore,  and  Kensington  streets  to 
Bainbridge  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Bainbridge  to  Dale  street ; 
thence  by  both  sides  of  Dale  to  Eegent  street ;  thence  by  the  centres 
of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets.  Walnut  avenue,  Warren,  Whiting, 
Moreland,  Fairland,  and  Winthrop  streets,  Harrison  avenue,  Eustis 
and  Washington  streets,  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Dudley  District,  for  Boys. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Washington  and  Buggies  streets ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Euggles  to  Tremont  street ;  thence  by  the 
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centres  of  Tremont  street  and  Columbus  avenue  to  Cedar  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Columbus  avenue  to  New  Heath 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Heath  to 
Centre  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  street  to  Marcella 
street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Marcella,  Washington,  Elmore,  and 
Kensington  streets  to  Bainbridge  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Bainbridge  to  Dale  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Dale  to  Eegent 
street;  thence  by  tlie  centres  of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets,  Walnut 
avenue,  Warren,  Whiting,  Moreland,  Fairland,  and  Winthrop  streets, 
Harrison  avenue,  Eustis  and  Washington  streets  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

George  Putnam  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  junction  of  Washington  and  Townsend  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Townsend  street  to  Humboldt  avenue  ;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Humboldt  avenue  to  Seaver  street ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Seaver  street,  Walnut  avenue,  Sigourney  street, 
Glen  road.  Forest  Hills,  AVashington,  and  Cornwall  streets  to  Stony 
brook  ;  thence  by  the  brook  to  Boylston  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Boylston  avenue  to  Boylston  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Boylston  street  to  the  railroad ;  thence  by  the  railroad  to  a  point 
opposite  Dimock  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Dimock  street ; 
thence  by  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Dimock  street  to  Washington 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Washington  street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Hugh  O^Brien  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Winthrop  street  and  Blue  Hill 
avenue  ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  avenue,  Dudley  and 
Hampden  streets  to  Eustis  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly 
side  of  Eustis  street  to  and  including  Nq.  270 ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  Gerard  street ;  thence  by  both  sides  of  Gerard  street  to  Massa- 
chusetts avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Massachusetts  avenue, 
Swett  and  Northampton  streets  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Boston  and  Roxbury  ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  South 
Bay ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  point  where  the  former  boundary 
line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  crosses  the  New  Eng- 
land Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Bird  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Bird  and  AVayland  streets  to  Hartford  street ;  thence  by 
the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hartford  street  to  Cunningham  street ; 
theuce  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cunningham  street  to 
Howard  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Howard  avenue.  Brook- 
ford  street,  and  Blue  Hill  avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lewis  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Dale  and  Regent  streets;  thence  by 
the  centres  of  Regent  and  Circuit  streets.  Walnut  avenue,  Warren, 
Whiting,  Moreland,  Fairland,  and  Winthrop  streets.  Blue  Hill 
avenue,  Brookford  street,  and  Howard  avenue  to  Cunningham  street; 
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thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cunningham  street  to 
Hartford  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Hartford 
to  Wayland  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Way  land  and  Bird  streets 
to  the  New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Quincy 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Quincy  street  to 
the  old  boundary  line  between  Dorchester  and  Boston ;  thence  by 
said  boundary  line  to  Stanwood  street  5  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Stan  wood  street,  Blue  Hill  avenue,  and  Seaver  street  to  Humboldt 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Humboldt  ave- 
nue to  Townsend  street;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Townsend  and 
Washington  streets  to  Marcella  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
easterly  side  of  Washington  to  Elmore  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  southerly  side  of  Elmore  to  Kensington  street ;  thence  by  tlie 
rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Kensington  to  Bainbridge  street ;  thence 
by  the  centre  of  Bainbridge  to  Dale  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of 
the  southerly  side  of  Dale  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Martin  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ruggles  and  Parker  streets  ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Parker  street  extended  to  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  and  the  Brook- 
line  branch  of  said  railroad  to  the  Brookline  line  ;  thence  along  said 
line  to  Huntington  avenue  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Huntington  avenue  to  Heath  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  northerly 
side  of  Heath  to  Parker  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  westerly  side  of 
Parker  to  Tremont  street ;  thence  by  rear  of  southerly  side  of 
Tremont  to  Phillips  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Phillips 
to  Smith  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Smith  to  Parker  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Parker  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

Agassiz  District,  for  Boys,  and  Bowditch  District,  for  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Centre  and  Paul  Gore  streets ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Paul  Gore  street  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Boyl- 
ston  street ;  thence  by  centres  of  Boylston  street  and  Boylston 
avenue  to  Stony  brook ;  thence  by  the  brook  to  Cornwall  street ; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Cornwall,  Washington,  and  Forest  Hills 
streets,  Glen  road,  Sigourney  street.  Walnut  avenue,  Seaver  street. 
Blue  Hill  avenue,  Harvard,  Walk  Hill  streets  to  the  junction  of 
Walk  Hill  and  Bourne  streets  ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Dedham  Branch  Railroad  and  South  street ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  South,  Bussey,  Walter,  Centre,  and  Allandale  streets  to 
Brookline  line ;  thence  by  said  line  to  Willow  pond ;  thence  by  a 
line  from  the  northern  point  of  Willow  pond  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 
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Bennett  Distinct  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
All  tlie  territory  in  Ward  25  not  included  in  the  Allston  District. 

Charles  Sumner  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Walk  Hill  and  Harvard  streets; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Harvard  and  Ashland  streets  to  Hyde  Park 
boundary  line  ;  thence  by  said  line  to  its  junction  with  Poplar 
street ;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  junction  of  High 
and  Washington  streets  ;  thence  by  a  line  in  a  northerly  direction 
to  the  junction  of  Church  and  Centre  streets;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Church  street  to  Brookline  line ;  thence  by  said  line  to  Allandale 
street ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Allandale,  Centre,  Walter,  Bussey, 
and  South  streets  to  Dedham  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  rail- 
road to  its  junction  with  South  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
junction  of  Bourne  and  Walk  Hill  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Walk  Hill  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Lowell  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Huntington  avenue  and  Heath 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Heath  street  to 
Parker  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Old 
Heath  street  to  Centre  street;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Centre  to 
Marcella  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Mar- 
cella  to  Washington  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side 
of  Washington  to  Dimock  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Dimock  and  by  a  direct  line  of  Dimock  street 
extended  to  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad ;  thence  by  said 
railroad  in  a  direct  line  to  Paul  Gore  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Paul  Gore  street  to  Centre  street ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Brookline  boundary ;  thence  by  said  boundary  to  Huntington 
avenue  ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Huntington 
avenue  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Poplar  street  with  Hyde  Park 
boundary  line ;  thence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  junction 
of  High  and  Washington  streets  ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  to 
the  junction  of  Church  and  Centre  streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of 
Church  street  to  Brookline  line ;  thence  by  Brookline  and  Newton 
lines  to  Charles  river ;  thence  by  Charles  river  to  Dedham  line ; 
thence  by  Dedham  line  to  Hyde  Park  line ;  thence  by  Hyde  Park 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Washingto7i  Allston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  on  Western  avenue,  at  the  Watertown  bridge  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Western  avenue  and  Market  street  to  the  Boston 
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and  Albany  Eailroad ;  thence  by  a  line  running  to  the  ledge  on  the 
southerly  side  of  Cambridge  street ;  thence  by  a  line  running  to 
Commonwealth  avenue  at  its  junction  with  Summit  avenue ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Summit  avenue  to  the  Brookline  line ; 
thence  by  the  Brookline  line  to  the  Brookline  bridge ;  thence  by 
Charles  river  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

NINTH  DIVISION. 

Christopher  Gibson  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston  and  Dor- 
chester on  Quincy  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett 
street  to  Barrington  street ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place; 
thence  by  the  centres  of  Pilgrim  place,  Kichfield  street,  Puritan 
avenue,  Wales  place,  Olney-street  place,  Olney,  Blakeville,  Bowdoin, 
Topliff  streets,  and  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Eail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Park  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Park  street,  and  by  a  line  of  Park  street  extended  to  Talbot 
avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of  Talbot  and  Blue  Hill  avenues 
and  Stanwood  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between  Boston 
and  Dorchester ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 

Edward  Everett  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  East  Cottage  street  crosses  the 
New  England  Eailroad;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of 
East  Cottage  street  to  Edward  Everett  square ;  thence  by  outside 
line  of  Edward  Everett  square  to  East  Cottage  street ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorches- 
ter avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Harbor  View  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side 
of  Harbor  View  street  continued  to  the  water  ;  thence  following  the 
shore  around  Cow  pasture  and  Savin  Hill  to  the  Old  Colony  Eail- 
road ;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  Eailroad  to  Bay  street ;  thence  by 
the  north  side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the 
centres  of  Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to  Pleasant  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Cushing  avenue  ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Cushing  avenue  to  its  junction  with  Sawyer  avenue  at 
the  summit  of  Jones  hill ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Glendale  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Glendale  and  Columbia  streets  to  Quincy 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Quincy  street  to 
the  New  England  Eailroad;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  East  Cottage 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  East  Cottage  street  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

Gilbert  Stuart  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  Neponset  river,  from  which  a  line  ex- 
tended northward  would  pass  thi'ough  a  point  midway  between  the 
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house  of  A.  D.  Capen  and  Tilden  Ames  (now  or  formerly)  on  River 
street ;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  junction  of  Selden  and  Morton 
streets  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton  street  to  Fuller  street ; 
thence  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street  to  the  rail- 
road ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Van  Winkle  street  5  thence  in  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Van  Winkle  street  to  Minot  street  ; 
thence  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Minot  street  to  Frederika 
street ;  thence  in  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Frederika  street 
to  Codman  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Cod- 
man  street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Eailroad ;  thence  by  said  rail- 
road to  its  junction  with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad;  thence  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  the  Neponset  river ;  thence  by  the  river 
to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Harris  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  Old  Colony  Railroad  crosses 
Freeport  street  near  Beach  street ;  thence  by  the  Old  Colony  and 
the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroads  to  Dickens  street ;  thence  by  the 
north  side  of  Dickens  street  to  Adams  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Adams  street  to  Field's  Corner  ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorches- 
ter avenue  to  Charles  street ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Charles 
street  to  a  point  on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of  Charles  street ; 
thence  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  Shawmut  Railroad ; 
thence  by  said  railroad  to  Welles  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
northerly  side  of  Welles  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  easterly  side  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Wrentham  street; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  and  easterly  sides  of  Wrentham 
and  Bruce  streets  to  Ashmont  street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Ash- 
mont  to  Freeport  street ;  thence  by  the  west  side  of  Freeport  street 
to  the  water  at  Commercial-Point  bridge ;  thence  by  the  water  to 
the  point  of  beginning. 

Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  Park  street  crosses  the  Shawmut 
Branch  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Welles  avenue  ;  thence 
by  both  sides  of  Welles  avenue  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  - 
both  sides  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Wrentham  street ;  thence  by  both 
sides  of  Wrentham  street  to  Ashmont  street ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Ashmont  street  to  Adams  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Adams  street  to  New  Minot  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Minot  and  Van  Winkle  streets  to  the 
Shawmut  Branch  Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Fuller  street ; 
thence  in  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Fuller  street  to  Morton 
street ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Morton  street  to  Selden  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Selden  street  to  Capen 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Capen  street  to 
Norfolk  street ;  thence  by  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lyons 
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street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Lyons  street  to 
Franklin  field  ;  thence  by  Franklin  field  to  Blue  Hill  avenue  ;  thence 
by  the  centres  of  Blue  Hill  and  Talbot  avenues  to  a  point  opposite 
the  line  of  Park  street  extended ;  thence  by  said  line  and  centre  of 
Park  street  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Mather  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  southern  shore  of  Savin  Hill,  on  the  Old  Colony 
Railroad ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to  Bay  street ;  thence  by  the  north 
side  of  Bay  street  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centres  of 
Dorchester  and  Savin  Hill  avenues  to  Pleasant  street ;  thence  by 
the  centre  of  Sawyer  avenue  to  Gushing  avenue ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Gushing  avenue  to  its  junction  with  Sawyer  avenue  at  the 
summit  of  Jones'  Hill ;  thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Glendale  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Grlendale  and  Golumbia  streets  to  Quincy 
street ;  thence  by  the  south  side  of  Quincy  to  Mt.  Everett  street ; 
thence  by  the  centre  of  Mt.  Everett  street  to  Barrington  street ; 
thence  by  a  direct  line  to  Pilgrim  place ;  thence  by  the  centre 
of  Pilgrim  place,  Eichfield  street,  Puritan  avenue,  Wales  place, 
Olney-street  place,  Olney,  Blakeville,  Bowdoin,  and  Topliff  streets, 
and  Geneva  avenue  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad ;  thence  by 
said  railroad,  and  by  a  line  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  a  point 
on  the  brook  west  of  the  end  of  Gharles  street ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  to  Gharles  street ;  thence  by  the  north  side  of  Gharles  street  to 
Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester  avenue  to 
Field's  Gorner ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Adams  to  Dickens  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  north  side  of  Dickens  street  to  the  Shaw- 
mut Branch  Railroad;  thence  by  the  Shawmut  Branch  and  Old 
Golony  Railroads  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  water  ;  thence  by 
the  water  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

Minot  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  Gommercial  Point  bridge,  on  Freeport  street ;  thence 
by  the  west  side  of  Freeport  to  Ashmont  street ;  thence  by  the  cen- 
tre of  Ashmont  street  to  Adams  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the 
westerly  side  of  Adams  street  to  New  Minot  street ;  thence  by  the 
rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  New  Minot  street  to  Frederika  street ; 
thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Frederika  street  to  God- 
man  street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  northerly  side  of  Godman 
street  to  the  Shawmut  Branch  Railroad  ;  thence  by  said  railroad  to 
its  junction  with  the  Milton  Branch  Railroad ;  thence  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  Neponset  river  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Roger  Clap  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  New  England  Railroad  crosses 
East  Gottage  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  East 
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Cottage  street  to  Edward  Everett  square  ;  thence  by  the  outside  line 
of  Edward  Everett  square  to  East  Cottage  street ;  thence  by  the  rear 
of  the  south  side  of  East  Cottage  street  to  Dorchester  avenue  ;  thence 
by  the  rear  of  the  west  side  of  Dorchester  avenue  to  Harbor  View 
street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Harbor  View  street 
continued  to  the  water  ;  thence  by  the  water  to  the  former  boundary 
line  between  South  Boston  and  Dorchester ;  thence  by  said  boundary 
line  to  Dorchester  avenue ;  thence  by  the  centre  of  Dorchester 
avenue  to  Bellflower  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side 
of  Bellflower  street  to  Boston  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  west- 
erly side  of  Boston  street  to  the  former  boundary  line  between 
Sou  til  Boston  and  Dorchester ;  thence  by  said  boundary  line  to  the 
New  England  Railroad  ;  thence  by  the  New  England  Railroad  to  the 
point  of  beginning. 

Tileston  District,  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Neponset  river  from  which  a  line  ex- 
tended to  tlie  northward  would  pass  through  a  point  midway  between 
the  houses  of  A.  D.  Capen  and  Tilden  Ames  (now  or  formerly)  on 
Kiver  street ;  thence  by  said  line  to  the  junction  of  Selden  and  Morton 
streets ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  southerly  side  of  Selden  street  to 
Capen  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Capen  street 
to  Norfolk  street ;  thence  by  an  air-line  to  the  nearest  point  of  Lyons 
street;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  easterly  side  of  Lyons  street  to 
Franklin  field;  thence  by  Franklin  field  and  Blue  Hill  avenue  to 
Harvard  street ;  thence  by  the  rear  of  the  westerly  side  of  Harvard 
street  to  the  boundary  line  i)etween  Boston  and  Hyde  Park ;  thence 
by  said  boundary  line  and  the  Neponset  river  to  the  point  of  begin- 
ning. 


ACTS  OF  1875.  —  CHAPTEB  241. 

AN  ACT  TO   REORGANIZE  THE  SCHOOL    COMMITTEE  OF    THE  CITY  OF 

BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  qualified  voters  of  the  city  of  Boston,  at  the 
■annual  municipal  election  occurring  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  shall  elect  twenty-four  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
to  constitute  with  the  mayor  of  said  city,  who  shall  be,*  ex  officio, 
chairman  thereof,  the  school  committee  of  said  city,  the  members  of 
which  shall  serve  without  compensation  ;  the  eight  persons  who  shall 
have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for 
three  years  ;  the  eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next 

1  Section  10  of  Chapter  266  of  the  Acts  of  1885  [An  Act  to  amend  the  Charter  of  the  City  of 
Boston]  provides  that  "  The  mayor  shall  not  be  a  member,  nor  preside  at  any  of  the  meetings, 
nor  appoint  any  of  the  committees  of  either  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee." 
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largest  number  of  votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  two  years  ;  and  the 
eight  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  next  largest  number  of 
votes  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year.  In  case  two  or  more  per- 
sons elected  shall  have  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  those 
who  are  the  seniors  by  age  shall,  for  the  division  into  classes  hereby 
required,  be  classified  as  if  they  had  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes  in  the  order  of  ages.  And  thereafter  the  qualified  voters  shall 
annually  elect  eight  persons,  inhabitants  of  the  city,  to  serve  as 
members  of  the  school  committee  for  the  term  of  three  years. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  wards  of 
said  city  to  make  returns  to  the  city  clerk,  after  each  municipal  elec- 
tion, of  the  votes  cast  in  their  several  wards  for  members  of  the 
school  committee,  and  after  the  entry  by  the  city  clerk  of  said  returns, 
or  of  an  abstract  thereof,  in  the  official  book  kept  for  such  purpose, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  aldermen  to  examine  and  compare 
said  returns,  and  thereupon  to  cause  certificates  of  election  to  be 
issued  to  such  and  so  many  of  the  members  of  said  school  committee 
as  appear  to  have  been  chosen  at  such  election ;  but  said  school  com- 
mittee shall  be  the  final  judge  of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of 
its  own  members. 

Sect.  3.  The  persons  so  chosen  as  members  of  the  school  commit- 
tee shall  meet  and  organize  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  ['  in 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  annually  thereafter, 
at  such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may  appoint]  in  each  year.  The 
unexpired  term  of  office  of  all  members  and  officers  of  the  school 
committee  as  hitherto  organized  and  established  shall  terminate  im- 
mediately upon  the  organization  of  the  school  committee  elected 
under  this  act. 

Sect.  4.  A  majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  school  committee 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. They  shall  choose  a  secretary,  not  of  their  number,  who  shall 
also  serve  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  an  auditing  clerk, 
and  such  other  subordinate  officers  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
shall  define  their  duties,  fix  their  compensation,  and  may  remove 
them  at  pleasure. 

Sect.  5.  The  school  committee  shall  have  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  public  schools,  and  shall  exercise  the  powers  and 
perform  the  duties  in  relation  to  the  care  and  management  of  schools 
which  are  now  exercised  and  performed  by  the  school  committee  of 
said  city,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  changed  or  modified  by  this 
act,  and  shall  have  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  which  may 
hereafter  be  imposed  by  law  upon  the  school  committees  of  cities  and 
towns.  They  may  elect  teachers,  and  may  discharge  those  now  in 
office,  as  well  as  those  hereafter  elected. 

They  shall  appoint  janitors  for  the  school-houses,  fix  their  com- 
pensation, designate  their  duties,  and  may  discharge  them  at  pleas- 


1  By  Acts  of  188fi,  Chapter  33,  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  enclosed  in  brackets,  and 
by  inserting  the  words  in  italics.    (See  page  85.) 
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lire.  They  may  fix  the  compensation  of  the  teachers  ;  but  the  sala- 
ries established  at  the  commencement  of  each  school  year  shall  not 
be  increased  during  such  year. 

Sect.  6.  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  school  committee, 
a  new  building  or  any  addition  to  or  alteration  of  a  building  is  needed 
for  school  purposes,  of  an  estimated  cost  of  over  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, they  shall  make  a  statement  in  writing  to  the  city  council  of  the 
necessity  of  the  proposed  building,  addition,  or  alteration ;  and  no 
contract  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  land,  or  for  the  erection,  pur- 
chase, or  lease  of  any  building,  or  for  any  addition  to  or  alteration 
of  any  building  for  school  purposes,  shall  be  authorized  by  the  city 
council  until  such  statement  has  been  made,  nor  until  the  locality 
and  plans  for  the  same  have  been  approved  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, or  by  a  sub-committee  thereof,  duly  authorized  to  approve 
the  same.] 

Sect.  6.  The  school  committee  shall  have  fall  jpowev  and  authority 
to  order  to  he  made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations, 
and  repairs,  for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  he  necessary;  to 
provide  temporary  accommodations  for  school  purposes  ;  to  select,  bond, 
and  purchase  the  land  required  for  school  huildings  and  their  yards  ; 
and  to  fix  finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  huildings  to  he 
erected;  provided  that  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  said  school  com- 
mittee, in  hehalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  expend  or  contract  to  expend 
for  said  purposes  any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  previously  appro- 
priated therefor. 

Sect.  7.  The  school  committee  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  and  a  board  of  supervisors,  consisting  of  not  more  than  six 
members,  and  shall  define  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation. 
The  superintendent  and  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years,  unless  sooner  removed  ; 
and  they  may  be  removed  for  cause  at  any  time  by  the  school  com- 
mittee. ISTo  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  or  of  the 
school  committee  shall  hold  the  office  of  superintendent  or  super- 
visor, and  no  member  of  either  branch  of  the  city  council  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  shall,  when  present,  preside 
at  their  meetings. 

Sect.  8.  The  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee  shall  be  necessary  to  elect  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  the  supervisors,  the  head-masters  of  the  Latin, 
Normal,  and  High  Schools,  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  or  the 
director  of  a  special  study  or  exercise. 

\_Approved  May  19,  1875.'] 


iBy  Acts  of  1889,  Chapter  297,  amended  by  striking  out  Section  6,  enclosed  in  brackets,  and 
by  inserting  Section  6,  printed  in  italics.    (See  page  85.) 
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ACTS  OF  1886.  —  CHAPTEK  33. 

AN    ACT   TO    PROVIDE    FOR  THE   ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COM- 
MITTEE   OF  THE  CITY   OF  BOSTON. 

Beit  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  three  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  and  annu- 
ally thereafter,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  mayor  may  appoint/' 
and  by  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "  in  each  year/'  so  that 
the  first  clause  of  said  section  shall  read  as  follows  :  The  persons  so 
chosen  as  members  of  the  school  committee  shall  meet  and  organize 
on  the  second  Monday  in  January  in  each  year. 

\^Ap2)roved  February  27,  1886.] 


ACTS  OF  1889.  —  CHAPTER  297. 

AN  ACT  TO  ENLARGE  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 

CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  : 

Section  1.  Section  six  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -five  is  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  following  substituted  therefor  :  Section  6.  The 
school  committee  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  order  to  be 
made  on  the  school  buildings  any  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs, 
for  school  purposes,  which  it  deems  to  be  necessary ;  to  provide  tem- 
porary accommodations  for  school  purposes  ;  to  select,  bond,  and 
purchase  the  land  required  for  school  buildings  and  their  yards ; 
and  to  fix  finally  and  conclusively  the  plans  for  school  buildings  to  be 
erected ;  ])rovided,  that  nothing  herein  shall  authorize  said  school 
committee,  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Boston,  to  expend  or  contract  to 
expend  for  said  purposes  any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously appropriated  therefor." 

Sect.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

{^Ap'proved  May  5,  1889.~\ 


ACTS  OF  1877. —CHAPTER  53. 

AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the 
time  being,  is  hereby  made  a  corporation  by  the  name  of  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  said  committee,  and  its  sue- 
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cessors  in  office,  elected  according  to  law  in  said  city,  shall  continue 
a  body  corporate  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth,  with  all  the 
powers  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all  the  duties,  restrictions,  and 
liabilities  set  forth  in  all  general  laws  which  now  are,  or  may  here- 
after be,  in  force  relating  to  such  corporations. 

Sect.  2.  Said  corporation  shall  have  authority  to  receive  and  hold 
all  sums  of  money,  and  real  and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, which  money 
may  be  given,  granted,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston,  or  their 
families,  requiring  charitable  assistance,  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
person  or  the  families  of  any  persons  who  have  formerly  been  such 
teachers,  requiring  charitable  assistance.  It  shall  have  power  to 
manage  and  dispose  of  the  same,  according  to  its  best  discretion,  and 
to  execute  any  and  all  trusts,  according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  which 
may  be  created  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Sect.  3.  Said  corporation  shall  likewise  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  members  of  the  school  committee  within  the  present  limits 
of  that  part  of  the  city  of  Boston  which  was  formerly  the  city  of 
Charlestown,  the  fund  known  as  the  Charlestown  School  Trust  Fund, 
and  shall  hereafter  manage  said  fund  and  disburse  the  income  thereof 
within  the  limits  of  the  former  city  of  Charlestown,  according  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instruments  creating  said  trust. 

[Approved  March  13,  1887.'] 


RULES  OF  THE  COBPORATION. 

The  President  of  the  Board  shall  be  President  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Corporation, 
ex  officio. 

A  Treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  annually,  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  the 
Directors  of  the  Corporation. 


CHAPTER  408  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  1895. 

AN    ACT    TO    PROVIDE    FOR    CERTAIN    SCHOOL— HOUSES  IN    THE  CITY 

OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
have  full  power  and  control  of  the  design,  construction,  erection, 
and  furnishing  of  all  school  buildings,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to 
select  and  employ  an  architect  or  architects  to  design  said  buildings 
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and  to  supervise  the  construction  and  erection  thereof ;  but  no  work 
upon  any  building  shall  be  commenced  until  full  general  plans  of 
such  building  shall  have  been  prepared,  and  no  specific  work  shall 
be  commenced  until  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  advertised, 
proposals  for  such  work  shall  have  been  received  from  responsible 
parties,  and  contracts  shall  have  been  entered  into,  with  satisfactory 
guarantees  for  their  performance ;  provided,  however,  that  no  con- 
tract made  under  this  act  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the 
mayor. 

Sect.  2.  The  board  of  street  commissioners  of  said  city,  at  the 
request  of  the  school  committee,  shall  take,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, such  lands  for  school  purposes  as  said  school  committee,  with 
the  approval  of  the  mayor,  shall  designate,  and  to  take  any  lands 
under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  shall  sign  and  cause  to  be 
recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the  county  of  Suffolk  a  state- 
ment containing  a  description  thereof  as  certain  as  is  required  in  a 
common  conveyance  of  land,  and  stating  that  the  same  are  taken 
for  school  purposes,  and  upon  the  recording  of  any  such  statement 
the  lands  described  therein  shall  be  taken  in  fee  for  said  city. 

Sect.  3.  Said  city  shall  pay  all  damages  sustained  by  any  person 
in  his  property  by  any  taking  as  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  said  board  and  person ;  and  if  they  cannot 
agree,  said  board  or  person  may  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
taking  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk  a  petition  for  a  jury  to  determine  such  damages, 
and  thereupon,  after  such  notice  as  said  court  shall  order,  the 
damages  so  sustained  shall  be  determined  by  a  jury  in  said  court,  in 
the  same  manner  as  damages  for  lands  taken  for  highways  in  said 
city  are  determined,  and  costs  shall  be  taxed  and  execution  be  issued 
in  favor  of  the  prevailing  party  as  in  civil  cases. 

Sect.  4.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  city,  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  lands  taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  the  request  of 
said  school  committee,  issue  and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  city 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
current  year,  which  shall  be  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  and  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  of  the  three  following 
years,  which  shall  all  be  within  the  debt  limit. 

Sect.  5.  Said  bonds  shall  bear  interest  payable  semi-annually  on 
the  first  days  of  January  and  July  of  each  year ;  shall  be  registered 
or  with  interest  coupons  attached,  be  sold  and  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  and  at  such  times  and  prices  and  in  such  amounts  and  at 
such  rates  of  interest  not  exceeding  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  and 
for  such  terms  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  years,  as  the 
treasurer  wdth  the  approval  of  the  mayor  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine. 

Sect.  6.    Said  treasurer  shall  hold  the  proceeds  of  said  bonds  in 
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the  treasury  of  said  city  and  imj  therefrom  the  expenses  for  said 
lands  and  school-houses  ;  provided,  however,  that  he  shall  pay  over 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  sinking-funds  of  said  city  any 
premiums  received  by  him  in  the  sale  of  said  bonds,  and  said  com- 
missioners shall  place  all  amounts  so  paid  by  said  treasurer  in  a 
sinking-fund  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  hereby  authorized. 

Sect.  7.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

[^Approved  May  24,  1895,'] 
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95,  Absence,  leave  of,  to  instructors   20 

7,  Absent  members  may  be  sent  for   6 

7,  names  may  be  recorded   6 

235,  pupils,  for  instruction  elsewhere   48 

329,  -  from  evening  schools   60 

246,  kindergartens   50 

222,  name  taken  from  list   46 

387,  occasional  64,  65 

233,  on  account  of  sickness   48 

233,  other  pupils  not  to  be  sent  for   48 

218,  record  to  be  kept   45 

124,  teachers  to  pay  substitutes   31 

160,  Abstract  of  semi-annual  returns   36 

Accounts,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Accounts.) 
7,  16,  17,    Adjournment,  motions  for  :  .  6,7 

Admission  to  schools.    (See  Evening  schools,  Grammar  schools. 
High  schools,  etc.) 

266,  284,  in  other  districts  52,  54 

45,  Advertisements  for  proposals  for  text-books   11 

228,  ■  not  to  be  posted  on  school  premises  46,  47 

228,  read  in  schools   47 

176,  of  examinations  for  teachers   39 

171,  Advisory  Board  of  School  Committee   37 

213,  214,    Afternoon  sessions  of  schools   44 

349,  Age  for  admission  to  evening  drawing  schools   61 

329,  schools   60 

276,  high  schools   53 

316,  Horace  Mann  school   58 

245,  kindergartens   50 

292,  Latin  schools   54 

296,  Normal  school   55 

230,  school  ^   47 

228,  Agents  not  allowed  to  enter  schools   47 

43,  159,      Alteration  of  school-houses  10,  36 

41,  194,211,  Amendments  to  rules  and  regulations   9,  41,  43 

194,  211,  to  be  noted  in  special  copies, 41 ,43 

41,  read  at  two  meetings,  9 

84,  Annual  canvassing  of  lists  of  instructors  for  reelection   16 

82-84,  election  of  instructors  15-17 

83,  84,  principals  by  ballot  16,  17 

2,  75,        Annual  Keport  of  School  Committee  5,  14,  15 

Committee  on.    (See  Com- 
mittee on  Annual  Report.) 
75,'  contents   15 

75,  "  distribution   15 

76,  editions   15 

160,  Superintendent   36 

137,  returns  to  Board  of  Education   33 

238,  School  Festival   49 
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Annual  School  Festival,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  An- 
nual School  Festival.) 
Appointment  of  Committees.    (See  Committees.) 

45,  Appropriations  not  to  be  exceeded  by  committees   11 

42,  Approval  of  estimates   9 

389,  Arrest  of  pupils   65 

155,  Assignment  of  Supervisors   35 

54,  385,  Truant  Officers  13,  63,  64 

218,  386,    Attendance  certificates  of  thirty  weeks  45,  64 

111,  Attendant  in  kindergartens   28 

42,  148,     Auditing  Clerk,  connection  with  Committee  on  Accounts  10,  35 

45,  148,  Supplies  11,  35 

42,  45,  145-149,  duties  10,  11,  34,  35 

2,  election   5 

145,  may  appoint  assistants   34 

97,  not  to  allow  names  of  teachers  on  pay-rolls   21 

149,  office-hours   35 

2,  removal   5 

146,  to  audit  bills  and  pay-rolls   34 

148,  keep  accounts  of  expenditures   35 

147,  record  of  city  property   34 

146,  prepare  pay-rolls   34 

42,  45,  submit  an  account  of  expenditures  10,  11 

229,  Authorized  books  and  studies  only   47 

42,  230,     Bills  for  tuition  of  non-resident  pupils  9,  47 

42,  45,  146,        of  expenditures,  auditing  9,  11,  34 

158,  219,    Blanks,  record  books,  registers,  etc  36,  45 

84,  for  annual  canvass  of  instructors   16 

195,  219,  monthly  reports  of  principals  41,  45 

235,  387,  notification  of  Truant  Officers  49,  64,  65 

137,  Board  of  Education,  returns  to   33 

171,  Supervisors.    (See  Supervisors,  Board  of.) 

229,  Books  and  cards,  use  of,  by  teachers  for  illustration   47 

229,  authorized  by  Scliool  Conjmittee.   47 

331,  for  evening  schools   60 

299,  Normal  school   56 

228,  for  sale,  agents  not  allowed  on  school  premises   47 

46.  206,  given  to  schools  12,  43 

225,  instructors  not  to  sell     46 

45,  46,  47,  introduction   12 

270,  of  reference,  annual  return   53 

45,  46,  introduction   12 

270,  not  to  be  kept  out  of  school-houses   52 

270,  principals  to  make  return   53 

229,  pupils  not  to  furnish   47 

46,  purciiased  by  trust  funds   12 

45,  219,  stationery,  etc  11,  45 

Boundaries  of  school  districts  67-82 

43,  clianges   10 

43,  159,      Building  and  altering  of  school-houses  10,  36 

10,  Business,  order  of   6,  7 

10,  26,       Call  to  order  6,  8 

Candidates  for  certificates.    (See  Certificates.) 

8,  to  fill  vacancy  in  Board   6 

92,  vacancies,  special  examination   19 

84,  Canvassing  lists  of  instructors  annually   16 
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45,  Care  of  city  property   11 

206,  Casts,  approval  of  gifts   43 

301,  Catalogue  of  Normal  school   56 

140,  Census  of  school  children   34 

97,  Certificate,  no  one  to  teach  without   21 

135,  181,    Certificated  teachers,  list  83,  40 

336,  337,    Certificates,  evening  schools,  award  of  60,  61 

97,  not  recorded.   21 

181,  valid   40 

178,  of  character  of  applicants  for  certificates   39 

277,  279,  292,  to  pupils  53,  54 

40,  election     9 

97,  instructors  to  be  recorded   21 

97,  proper  grade   21 

179,  qualification   39 

177,  candidates  for,  application   39 

178,  character,  health,  etc.,  39 
181,  list   40 

177,  not  eligible   39 

93,  date   19 

92,  176-179,  examination  for  19,  38,  39 

176,  advertisement   39 

178,  questions   39 

92,  special   19 

178,  who  may  be  present,  39 

135,  list  of  holders   33 

181,  not  valid   40 

179,  signed  by   39 

298,  to  Normal  graduates  55,  56 

180,  service   40 

180,  special  cases   40 

179,  special  grade   39 

218,  386,  thirty  weeks' attendance  45,  64 

232,284,  transfer  47,54 

233,  vaccination    47 

233,  record  to  be  kept   48 

8,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Aldermen  to  consult  on  vacancies   6 

14,  Committee  of  the  Whole   7 

2,  5,  66,     Chairmen  of  committees  5,  6,  14 

88,  94,    .  Change  in  rank  of  instructors  18,  20 

56,  Changes  in  courses  of  study   13 

43,  district  lines   10 

98,  of  location  of  primary  schools   21 

67,  203,      Charges  or  complaints  by  parents  and  others   .14,  42,  43 

46,  270,      Charts,  in  scliools  12,  53 

54,  385,     Chief  Truant  Officer  13,  64 

385,  '  duties   64 

390,  reports  of  contagious  diseases   65 

230,  Children  living  in  the  city  entitled  to  attend  school   47 

42,230,  non-resident  9,47 

158,  not  attending  school,  investigation  of  cases.   36 

45,  City  property,  care   11 

147,  record  of,  to  be  kept   34 

175,  Class  standards,  Supervisors  to  determine   38 

264,  Classification  of  grammar  schools   52 

254,  primary  schools   51 

234,  Cleanliness  of  pupils   48 

201,  school  premises   42 
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296,           College  graduates,  admitted  to  Normal  school   55 

177,                                     applicants  for  high  school  certificates   39 

99,                                        head-master,  Normal  school   21 

177,  179,  masters  and  junior-masters,  Normal  and  high 

schools   39 

177,  179,                               principals  of  evening  high  schools   39 

102,  177,  179,  teachers  of  high  and  Latin  schools  22,  23,  39 

14,            Committee  of  the  Whole   7 

Committee  on  Accounts  : 

42,               annual  report   10 

2,                appointed   5 

42,                auditing  of  bills  and  pay-rolls   9 

45,               bills  from  Committee  on  Supplies   11 

97,                certificates  recorded  in  office   21 

42,  202,         control  of  janitors  10,  42 

42,  145,         direction  of  Auditing  Clerk  10,  34 

42,  duties  9,  10 

379,380,       Eastburn  Fund  expenditures   63 

42,               estimates  of  school  expenses   9 

148,              notifications  of  meetings   35 

42,               propositions  for  expenditures   9 

42,               requisitions   9 

95,                substitutes  reported  monthly   20 

42,  230,        tuition  of  non-residents  9,  47 

Committee  on  Annual  Report : 

2,                 appointed   5 

75,  duties  14,  15 

Committee  on  Annual  School  Festival: 

238,             appointed   49 

238,              duties   49 

Committee  on  Drawing : 

48,                annual  report   12 

2,                appointed   5 

206,             approval  of  art  gifts  to  schools   43 

48,              duties   12 

345,             evening  drawing  schools,  establishment   61 

352,                                                  exhibitions   62 

109,                                                  nomination  of  instructors    27 

303,              special  instruction  in  drawing  in  Normal  school   56 

Committee  on  Elections : 

2,                 appointed   5 

8,                 candidates  for  vacancy  in  School  Committee   6 

40,               certificates  of  election   9 

40,                contested  elections   9 

40,                duties   9 

Committee  on  Evening  Schools  : 

52,               annual  report   12 

2,                 appointed   5 

52,               duties   12 

329,              evening  schools,  admission  of  pupils  -  60 

334,                                     buildings  used   60 

336,  certificates  to  pupils  60,  61 

325,                                      charge  of....   59 

325,                                      establishment   59 

107,  108,                               nomination  of  instructors   26 

391,                                     services  of  Truant  Officers   65 

Committee  on  Examinations  : 

56,                annual  report    13 
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Committee  on  Examinations,  continued. 

2,                appointed   5 

337,             certificates  to  evening  high  school  pupils   61 

332,              course  of  study,  evening  schools  "   60 

264,                                    grammar  schools   52 

281,                                     high  schools   53 

291,  Latin  schools   54 

257,                                     primary  schools  ^   51 

56,               courses  of  study,  changes   13 

173,  decision  of  appeals  on  granting  diplomas   37 

174,  promotion  to  grammar  schools,  38 

336,             diplomas  to  evening  school  pupils   61 

56,  92,          duties  13,  19 

56,  176,  278, 

292,  336,  337,  examinations,  direction  of  13,  38,  53,  54,  61 

92,                                   special,  for  teachers   19 

162,                                             of  schools  36,  37 

Committee  on  High  Schools  : 

276,  280,       admission  of  pupils  to  high  schools   53 

284,                                                              out  of  district   54 

4,  appointed   6 

5,  chairman  elected   6 

65-67,          duties    14 

66,               meeting  for  organization   14 

84,  93,          nomination  of  instructors  16,  19 

66,               notice  of  meetings   14 

90-93,          vacancies  in  instructors  filled   19 

Committee  on  Horace  Mann  School : 

51,               annual  report   12 

2,                appointed   5 

51,               duties  =   12 

84,  110,         nomination  of  instructors  16,  27 

Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training : 

53,               annual  report   13 

2,                appointed   5 

53,               duties   13 

113,              nomination  of  Director  of  Physical  Training  and  assistants. . .  28 

53,               reports  of  principals  on  sanitary  condition  of  school-houses. . .  13 

Committee  on  Kindergartens  : 

57,  ^    annual  report   13 

2,            '    appointed   5 

57,  duties   13 

245,             kindergartens,  charge  of   50 

245,                                  courses  of  study   50 

248,                                  promotions  to  primaries   50 

245,                                   sessions   50 

Committee  on  Legislative  matters  : 

2,                appointed   5 

58,  duties    14 

58,               to  represent  the  School  Board   14 

Committee  on  Manual  Training  : 

50,                annual  report   12 

2,                appointed   5 

370,  cookery  schools,  term   62 

372,              domestic  economy  class,  admission   63 

50,               duties   12 

371,  manual  training  schools,  number  of  pupils  in  class   62 

370,                                                sessions   62 
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Committee  on  Manual  Training,  continued. 

84,  112,         nomination  of  instructors  16,  28 

267,  sewing  instruction  extended   52 

265,  in  ungraded  classes   52 

Committee  on  Music  : 

49,  annual  report   12 

2,  appointed   5 

49,  duties   ,   12 

237,  238,       music  exhibitions  ,   49 

113,  nomination  of  music  instructors   28 

303,  special  instruction  in  music,  Normal  school   56 

Committee  on  Nominations  : 

55,  83,  84,     annual  election  of  instructors  13,  16 

84,  blanks  for   16 

2,  appointed   5 

94,  change  in  rank  of  instructors   20 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

55,  81-114,    duties  13,  15-28 

95,  leaves  of  absence   20 

54,  55,  81,     nomination  of  instructors  and  officers  13,  15 

84,  in  excess   17 

108,  of  evening  schools   26 

109,  drawing  schools   27 

110,  Horace  Mann  school   27 

112,  manual  training  schools   28 

93,  on  probation   19 

113,  special   28 

99,  101,  103, 

104,  107, 

111,  114,  removal  of  instructors  21,  22,  23,  25-28 

81,  198,         resignations  15,42 

95,  substitutes   20 

96,  temporary  teachers   21 

81,  transfers   15 

90,  vacancy  in  principalship   18 

91,  subordinate  instructors   18 

Committee  on  Normal  School : 

301,  annual  report  of  Normal  school   56 

4,  appointed   6 

5,  chairman  elected   6 

65-67,  duties   14 

377-380,        Eastburn  fund   63 

66,  meeting  for  organization    14 

84,  93,  nomination  of  instructors  16,  19 

66,  notices  of  meetings   14 

303,  special  instruction  in  Normal  school   56 

308,  309,       training  school,  charge  of   57 

310,  direction  of  principal   58 

313,  kindergarten,  charge  of  ^   58 

99,  number  of  instructors  21,  22 

90-93,  vacancies  in  instructors  filled  18,  19 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  : 

41,  amendments  to  Rules  and  Regulations   9 

2,  appointed   5 

41,  duties   9 

Committee  on  Salaries  : 

44,  annual  schedule  of  salaries   11 

2,  appointed   5 
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Committee  on  Salaries,  continued. 
44,  duties     II 

42,  expenditure  of  money   9 

44,  salaries  of  officers  and  instructors   II 

130,  salary  of  Messenger   33 

Committee  on  School  Houses  : 

2,                 appointed   5 

43,  district  lines,  changes   10 

43,               duties   10 

345,              evening  school  accommodations   01 

43,               school  furniture   10 

43,  159,         school-houses,  erection  10,  36 

43,                                      heating,  location,  naming,  plans,  repairs,  venti- 
lation, etc   10 

43,  temporary  school  accommodations   10 

Committee  on  Supplies  : 

45,  annual  report   11 

2,  appointed   5 

45,  bills  submitted  to  Committee  on  Accounts   11 

45,  care  of  city  property   11 

45,  145,  direction  of  Auditing  Clerk  11,34 

42,  45,  duties  9,  11,  12 

45,  employment  of  messengers   11 

42,  estimates   9 

42,  45,  expenditure  of  money  9,  11 

45,  furnishing  materials   11 

45,  47,  text-books  11,  12 

148,  notices  of  meetings   35 

219,  record-books,  blanks,  etc   45 

45,  reference-books   12 

45,  supervision  of  printing   11 

Committee  on  Text  Books  : 

46,  annual  report   12 

2,  appointed   5 

46,  approval  of  gifts  of  books   12 

46,47,  duties   12 

45,  46,  reference-books   12 

46,  text-books,  etc.,  changes   12 

46,47,  introduction  of  new   12 

Committee  on  Truant  Officers  : 

54,  annual  report   13 

2,  .  appointed   5 

54,  duties   13 

54,  Truant  Officers,  appointment  of  chief   13 

54,  385,  assignment  13,  63 

64,  control  of   13 

54,392,  regulations  13,65 

333,  391,  service  in  evening  schools  60,  65 

54,  ■  vacancies  filled   13 

386,  vacations   64 

387,  visits  to  pupils   64 

2,  4,  5,  20,  238,  Committees,  appointment  5,  6-8,  49 

2,  5,  66,  chairmen  5,  6,  14 

division.    (See  Division  committees.) 

duties.    (See  Committee  on,  etc.) 

65-67,  85,  90,  in  charge,  duties  14.  17,  18 

67,  may  make  temporary  arrangements,  14 
66,  meetings   14 
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66,  Committees,  in  charge,  organization   14 

67,  to  advise  teachers   14 

67,  arbitrate  in  cases  of  difficulty   14 

90,  joint,  to  nominate  principals     18 

66,  meetings   14 

186,  148  notification  33,  35 

158,  Superintendent  to  attend   36 

66,  without  notice   14 

45,  not  to  exceed  appropriations   11 

5,  66,  organization  6,  14 

2,  4,  President,  member  of  5,6 

2,  not  to  be  chairman   5 

40-59,  reports   9-14 

66,  136,  Secretary  14,  33 

20,  special   8 

2,  40-59,  standing  5,  9-14 

2,  President  as  member  of   5 

158,  Superintendent  to  give  assistance  to   36 

59,  to  hear  members  offering  motions    14 

59,  report  on  matters  referred   14 

5,  vacancies  in,  how  filled   6 

42,  Compensation  of  janitors   10 

45,  messengers   11 

124,  substitutes   31 

124,  temporary  teachers   31 

203,  Complaints  against  instructors   42,  43 

203,  from  parents  to  be  referred  to  principal  42,  43- 

93,  Confirmation  of  instructors   19 

233,  390,    Contagious  diseases  48,  65 

233,  pupils  not  to  attend  school   48 

233,  be  sent  for  absent  pupils   48 

390,  report  of,  by  truant  officers   65 

233,  return  of  pupils  to  school   48 

233,  suspension  of  pupils   48 

390,  truant  officers  not  to  visit  premises   65 

40,  Contested  elections   9 

227,  Contributions  not  permitted   4& 

8,  Convention  to  fill  vacancies  in  School  Committee   6 

112,  Cookery  schools,  instructors,  election   28 

127,  salary   32 

370-373,  regulations  62,  6a 

370,  sessions   62 

370,  term   62 

50,  Cooking,  instruction  in   12 

195,  199,  221,  Corporal  punishment,  cases  of,  to  be  reported  41,  42,  4& 

221,  infliction  45,  4& 

221,  not  inflicted  in  high  schools   46 

246,  kindergartens   50 

221,  upon  girls.. >   46 

221,  to  be  avoided   45 

56,  Courses  of  study,  changes   13 

332,  evening  schools   60 

264,  grammar  scliools   52 

281,  high  schools  ,  53,  54 

175,  interpretation   38 

245,  kindergartens   50 

291,  Latin  schools   54 

295,  305,  306,  Normal  school  55,  57 
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257,  Courses  of  study,  primary  schools   51 

311,  "     Training  school   58 

117,  Credit  for  previous  service   29 

93,  Dates  of  certificates  to  teachers   19 

80,  93,       Dates  of  nominations  of  instructors  15,  19 

Deaf,  school  for.    (See  Horace  Mann  school.) 

25,  Debate,  duties  of  members   8 

14,  presiding  officer  to  take  part   7 

28,  rules   8 

204,  Decoration  Day,  exercises   .   43 

155,  Departments  of  study,  assignment  of  Supervisors   35 

212,  217,    Deportment  of  pupils  in  school  and  out  44,  45 

213,  Detention  of  pupils  after  school   44 

67,  203,      Difficulties  vi^ith  parents  or  instructors  14,  42,  43 

Diphtheria.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

298,  Diploma  graduates.  Normal  school,  certificates   55,  56 

173,  pupils,  names  to  be  sent  to  principals  37,  38 

173,  352,    Diplomas,  award  of,  evening  drawing  schools  38,  62 

173,  336,  337,  evening  schools  38,  60,  61 

173,  grammar  schools  37,  38 

173,  282,  high  schools  37,  54 

318,  Horace  Mann  school   58 

173,  293,  Latin  schools  37,  55 

173,  298,  Normal  sciiool  37,  55,  56 

140,  preparation   34 

173,  presentation   38 

173,  to  be  signed  by  President  and  principal   38 

Director  of  Drawing.    (See  Drawing.) 


Kindergartens.    (See  Kindergartens.) 
Modern  Languages.    (See  Modern  languages.) 
Physical  Training.    (See  Physical  training.) 


Discharge  of  janitors.    (See  Janitors.) 

pupils.    (See  Pupils.) 
teachers.    (See  Instructors.) 

350,           Discontinuance  of  evening  drawing  schools   62 

325,  328,                                           schools  59,  60 

Diseases.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

229,           Distribution  of  unauthorized  publications  forbidden   47 

284,           Districts,  high  school  54,  67 

155,                         school,  assignment  to  Supervisors   35 

boundaries  67-82 

43,                                                     changes   10 

3,  division  of  city  into   5 

Division  committees  : 

4,  appointed   6 

5,  chairmen  elected   6 

66,                charge  of  grammar  and  primary  schools   14 

66,  67,          duties   14 

268,              graduating  classes,  pupils  to  remain  in   52 

84-93,  instructors,  confirmation,  discharge,  nomination,  etc   16-19 

98,                                 transfers   21 

66,               meetings  for  organization   14 

66,               notices  of  meetings   14 

255,              primary  schools,  admission  of  pupils   51 

98,                                        change  in  location   21 

105,  first  assistants   26 

106,  special  assistants   26 
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Division  committees,  continued. 
267,  sewing  instruction  extended   52 

265,  ungraded  classes   52 

266,  special  permits   52 

66,  visits  to  schools   14 

33,  Division  of  a  question   9 

3,  Divisions,  school,  number  and  location  5,  6 

135,  Documents,  charge  of   33 

45,  edition   11 

138,  transmission  ,   33 

372,  Domestic  economy  classes;   63 

201,  Doors,  outside,  to  be  kept  unlocked   42 

Drawing,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Drawing.) 

163,  Drawing  Director,  duties   37 

83,  84,  113,  election  16,  17,  28 

123,  salary   31 

83,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

287,238,  exhibitions   49 

48,  instruction  in   12 

99,303,306,  Normal  school  21,56,57 

83,  84,  113,  instructors,  election  16,  28 

123,  salary   31 

schools.    (See  Evening  drawing  schools.) 

377-380,    Eastburn  School  Fund   63 

75,  Edition  of  annual  report   15 

45,  documents   11 

139,  Kules  and  Regulations,  annual   34 

40,  Election,  certificates   9 

40,  contested    9 

2,  of  Auditing  Clerk   5 

170,  Board  of  Supervisors   37 

80-114,  instructors  15-28 

82,  83,  annual  15,  16 

55,  82-84,  89,  93,  during  pleasure  of  the  Board  13,  15-19 

107-113,  special  26-28 

2,  Messenger   5 

1,  President   5 

1,  pro  tempore   5 

83,  84,  90,  principals  15,  16,  18 

1,  2,  55,  81,  154,  170  school  officers  5,  13,  15,  35,  87 

2,  Secretary   5 

154,  Superintendent   35 

54,  Truant  Officers   13 

Elections,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Elections.) 

206,  Engravings,  approval  of  gifts   43 

43,  159,      Erection  of  school-houses  10,36 

42,  Estin)ate  of  expenses  !   9 

42,  Estimates,  approval  ,   9 

349,  Evening  drawing  schools,  admission  to,  age   61 

348,  examination,  etc   61 

173,352,  diplomas  37,38,62 

351,  discharge  of  pupils   62 

350,  discontinuance   62 

345,  establishment   61 

352,  exhibitions   62 

350,  instructors,  dismissal   62 

83,84,109,  election  16,27 
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109,  Evening  drawing  scliools,  instructors,  number  and  rank   27 

121,  122,  salary  30,  31 

l(t9,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   27 

109,  principals,  election   27 

]09,  rank   27 

121,  122,  salary  30,  31 

350,  to  keep  records   62 

350.  make  monthly  reports  to 

Superintendent   62 

109,  rank  of  master  to  be  abolished   27 

345-352,  regulations  61,  62 

347,  sessions   61 

346,  term   61 

325,  327,  329,         high  school,  admission  59,  60 

329,  attendance  of  pupils   60 

337,  ceriificatos  to  pupils   61 

337,  diplomas   61 

107,  108,  instructors,  election   26 

121,  salaries  of  30,31 

107,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   26 

178,  principal  to  be  college  graduate   39 

108,  rank  ot  principal    26 

326,  ses>ions   59 

327,  329,  schools,  admission  59,  60 

334,  buihlingsfor   60 

179,  candidates  as  teachers,  certificates   39 

3:^6,  337,  certificates  of  attendance,  etc.  ...   60,  61 

325,  cliarge  of   59 

327.  classification  of  pupils   59 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Evening 
Schools  ) 

332,  courses  of  study   60 

173,  336,  337,  diplomas  37,  61 

329,  discharge  of  pupils   60 

3:^5,  328,  discontinuance  59,  60 

107,  328,  dismissal  of  instructors  26,  60 

325,  estKblishmenr,   59 

327,  examination  of  pupils   59 

330,  exhibitions   60 

107,  first  assistants   26 

107,108,  instructors,  election   26 

107,  *  dismissal   26 

107,  in  day  schools,  not  to  serve  in   26 

107,  108,  number  and  rank   26 

121,  122,  salary  30,  31 

326,  to  be  present  before  sessions.   59 

1()7,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   26 

325,  object   59 

108,  principals,  election   26 

327,  331,  responsible  for  books  and  schools,  59,  60 
121,                                                       salary   30 

328,  to  keep  records   60 

32^,  329,  make  monthly  reports  to  Superin- 

tejident   59 

329,  pupils  in  day  schools  not  to  attend   60 

327,  registration  for  admission   59 

325-337,  regulations  59-61 

333,  391,  services  of  Truant  Officers  60,  65 
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326,  Evening  schools,  sessions   69 

188,  Supervisors  to  visit  and  report  on   40 

326,  term   59 

331,  text-books   60 

326,  vacation  and  holidays   59 

188,  Examination  and  inspection  of  schools  by  Supervisors   40 

348,  for  admission  to  evening  drawing  schools   61 

325,  327,  high  school   59 

327,  schools   59 

174,  grammar  schools   38 

277,  278,  high  schools   53 

292,  Latin  schools   54 

296,  Normal  school   55 

337,  certificates  and  diplomas,  evening  high  school. .  61 

336,  diplomas,  evening  schools   61 

92,  176-179,  of  candidates  for  certificates  of  qualification.  .18,  38,  39 

176,  advertisement   39 

177,  application   39 

178,  questions   39 

92,  ■  special   18 

178,  who  may  be  present.  .  39 

174,  first  classes,  primary  schools   38 

162,  special,  by  Superintendent  36,37 

56,  Examinations,  annual,  by  Supervisors   13 

56,  general,  direction  of   13 

155,  Executive  in  department  of  instruction   35 

173,  237,    Exercises,  graduating  38,  49 

224,  physical   46 

237,  238,    Exhibitions  in  drawing   49 

352,  evening  drawing  schools   62 

330,  evening  schools   60 

373,  manual  training   63 

237,  military  drill  .  ."^   49 

237,  238,  music   49 

237,  special  subjects   49 

138,  Expenditure  of  money,  votes  to  be  transmitted  to  City  Auditor.  .33,  34 

42,  45,  148,  Expenditures,  accounts  of  9,  10,  11,  35 

159,  advice  of  Superintendent  concerning   36 

42,  45,  146,  bills  of  9,  11,  34 

42,  43,  Committee  on  School  Houses  to  authorize  9,  10 

42,  45,  Supplies  to  authorize  9,  11 

42,  Expenses,  estimate   9 

44,  Extra  services  in  teaching,  compensation   11 

238,  Festival,  Annual  School   49 

201,  214,  Fire-alarm  signal  42,44 

201,  202,  precautions  against  ,   42 

107,  First  assistants,  evening  schools   26 

103,  grammar  schools    23 

118^  salary   29 

104,  105,  primary  schools  25,  26 

118,  salary   29,  30 

269,  Forenoon  studies,  grammar  schools   52 

281,  Fourth-jear  course  in  high  schools   54 

45,  47,       Furnishing  of  text-books  11,  12 

43,  Furniture,  school,  furnishing  of   10 

46,  206,     Gifts  of  books  12,  43 
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206,  Gifts  of  paintings,  etc.,  approval   43 

206,  records  of,  to  be  kept    43 

227,  to  teachers  prohibited   46 

4(),  270,      Globes  in  schools  12,  53 

296,  Graduates  of  college  admitted  to  Normal  school   55 

177,  applicants  for  high  school  certificates   39 

99,  head-master.  Normal  school   21 

177,  179,  masters  and   junior-masters   Normal  and 

High  schools   39 

177,  179,  principals  of  evening  high  schools   39 

102,  177,  179,  teachers  of  high  and  Latin  schools,  .  .22.  23,  39 
173,  grammar  schools,  admittance  to  high  schools.  . .  .37,  38 
292,  Latin  schools  ....  54 
196,           Graduating  classes,  principals  to  have  charge   41 

268,  pupils  not  to  remain  in,  more  than  one  year,  52 

173,  237,  exercises  .  .38,  49 

Graduation,  diplomas  of.    (See  Diplomas.) 

174,  266,    Grammar  schools,  admission  of  pupils  38,  52 

179,  certificates  to  teachers   39 

264,  classes  completing  work   52 

264,  classification   52 

221,  corporal  punishment  45,  46 

262,  264,  course  of  study  51,  52 

213,  detention  of  pupils  after  school   44 

173,  diplomas  of  graduation  37,  38 

157,  161,  220,  239,  dismissal  36,  45,  50 

66,  Division  Committees  to  have  charge   14 

269,  forenoon  studies   52 

173,  graduates,  admission  to  high  schools  37,  38 

292,  Latin  schools   54 

268,  not  to  be  detained  in  graduating 

class   52 

196,  graduating  classes,  charge  of   41 

173,  237,  exercises  37,  49 

48,  instruction  in  drawing   12 

49,  music   12 

265,  •  sewing   52 

267,  extended   52 

82-93,  103,  instructors,  election  15-19,  23-25 

157,  meetings  35,  36 

103,  •  number  and  rank  23-25 

118,  salary  29,  30 

229,  to  use  authorized  books,  etc   47 

263,  lessons  to  be  learned  out  of  school  51,  52 

279,  members,  but  not  graduates,  admission  to  high 

schools   53 

103,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   23 

161,  214,  one  session  36,  44 

264,  268,  organization    52 

263,  out-of-sohool  lessons  51,  52 

224,  physical  exercises   46 

83,  90,  103,  principals,  election  16,  18,  23 

i03,  rank   23 

118,  salary   29 

90,  vacancy   18 

83,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

174,  promotion  of  pupils  to   38 

236,  public  week   49 
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264,  Grammar  schools,  pupils  may  begin  work  of  next  class   52 

266,  to  reside  in  district   52 

266,  exception   52 

103,  ranks  of  instructors  23-25 

213,  recesses    44 

262-270,  regulations  51-53 

213,  school  hours   44 

213,  214,  sessions   44 

266,  special  permits  to  pupils  out  of  district   52 

103,  subordinate  instructors  23-25 

264,  to  be  divided  into  six  classes   52 

232,  transfer  of  pupils   47 

103,  265,  ungraded  classes  23,  52 

239,  vacations  and  holidays  49,  50 

43,  Heating  and  ventilation  of  school-houses   10 

284,  High-school  districts  54,  69 

76,  Schools,  admission,  age   53 

173,  diploma  graduates   37 

277-279,  examination   53 

285,  from  other  districts   54 

278,  279,  grammar  pupils  not  graduates   53 

173,  on  probation  37,  38 

280,  questions  undecided    53 

179,  certificates  to  teachers   39 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  High  Schools.) 

221,  corporal  punishment   46 

275,  281,  course  of  study  53,  54 

281,  advanced   54 

173,  282,  diplomas  37,  38,  54 

281,  fourth-year  course   54 

237,  graduating  exercises   49 

83,  84,  head-masters,  election  16,  17 

90,  vacancy   18 

283,  instruction  in  military  drill   54 

83,  84,  90,  100-102,  instructors,  election  16,  17,  18,  22,  23 

100,  101,  number  and  rank   22 

119,  salary   30 

102,  to  be  graduates  of  college   22,  23 

100,  junior-master  in  mixed  schools   22 

100,  master  in  Girls'  High  School   22 

100,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   22 

83,  84,  principals,  election   16 

83,  votes  required   16 

100,  rank   22 

90,  vacancy   18 

236,  public  week   49 

275-284,  regulations  53,  54 

213,  school  hours.   44 

213,  sessions    44 

100,  subordinate  instructors   22 

284,  transfer  of  pupils   54 

239,  326,347,  Holidays  and  vacations  49,  50,  59,  61 

316,  Horace  Mann  school,  admission  to,  age   58 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Horace 
Mann  school.) 

318,  diplomas   58 

179,  instructors,  certificates   39 
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110,  Horace  Mann  school,  instructors,  election   27 

no,  rank   27 

123,  128,  salary  31,  32 

110,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   27 

317,  object   58 

315-319,  regulations   58 

319,  sessions   58 

Hours,  school.    (See  Sessions.) 
212,  215,  punctual  observance   44 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee 
on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training.) 
53,  instruction   13 

188,  Inspection  and  examination  of  schools  by  Supervisors   40 

196,  Instruction  by  principals   41 

50,  in  cooking   12 

48,  203,  306,  drawing    12,  56,  57 

53,  224,  hygiene  and  physical  training  13,  46 

50,  manual  training   12 

283,  military  drill   54 

212,  217,  morals  44,  45 

49,303,306,  music  12,56,57 

50,265,267,  sewing  12,52 

267,  extended   52 

309,  Training  School,  direction   57 

50,  wood-working   12 

303,  to  teachers.  Normal  school   56 

91,  100,  101,  103,  104, 

107-114,     Instructors,  additional,  needed  18,  22,  23,  25-28 

176,  advertisement  for   39 

84,  annual  canvass   16 

177,  applicants  for  positions   39 

178,  character  and  health   39 

92,  176-180,  examination  19,  38,  39,  40 

178,  questions   .....  39 

92,  special   19 

177,  not  eligible   39 

136,  198,  appointment  of,  notice  to  be  given  33,  42 

155,  157,  163,  authority  of  Superintendent  over  35,  36,  37 

84,  blanks  for  nomination   16 

84,  canvass  for  16,17 

181,  certifioates  of  not  valid  unless  renewed   40 

179,  qualification   39 

180,  service   40 

180,  special  cases   40 

97,  to  be  recorded   21 

88,  94,  change  in  rank  .'  18,  20 

93,  confirmation    19 

82,  85,  86,  93,  95,  107,  328,  350,  discharge  15,  17,  19,  20,  26,  60,  62 

84,  88,  elected  with  higher  rank  than  regulations  allow  .  .  .17,  18 

80-114,  election  15-28 

107,  female  in  day   schools   not  to   teach   in  evening 

schools   26 

212,  general  duties   44 

84,  in  excess  in  number  and  rank   17 

85,  86,  93,  inefiicient,  discharge  17,  19 

85,  86,  report  on  by  committee  in  charge    17 

86,  principals   17 
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86,  Instructors,  inefficient,  report  on  by  Superintendent ....    17 

8G,  Supervisors   17 

303,  instruction  to,  in  Normal  school   56 

95,  leave  of  absence   20 

95,  not  to  exceed  one  year   20 

135,  181,  list  of  certificated  83,  40 

255,  may  decline  to  receive  pupils   51 

220,  visit  other  schools   45 

157,  meetings   36 

81,  names  in  official  records,  written  in  full   15 

97,  not  allowed  on  pay-rolls   21 

55,  80-114,  nomination  13,  15-28 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

298,  Normal  graduates  to  have  preference   56 

93,  113,  not  elected  by  ballot  to  serve  on  probation  19,  28 

228,  to  allow  advertisements  to  be  read  or  posted.  .  .46,  47 

227,  award  prizes  to  pupils   46 

97,  be  employed  in  higher  grade   21 

97,  without  certificates   21 

226,  edit  newspapers   46 

228,  furnish  lists  of  pupils   47 

226,  instruct  private  pupils   46 

226,  keep  private  schools   46 

229,  permit  unauthorized  publications  to  be  used  . .  47 

227,  receive  presents  from  pupils   46 

225,  sell  books,  etc   46 

130,  198,  notification  of  appointment,  etc  33,  42 

235,  387,  to  Truant  Officers  49,  64,  65 

84,  miniber  allowed  in  a  school   16 

112,  127,  of  cookery  schools   28,  32 

107,  day  schools  not  to  teach  in  evening  schools   26 

113,  123,  163,  drawing  28,  31,  37 

109,  121,  122,  350,  evening  drawing  schools  27,  30,  31,  62 

107,  108,  121,  122,  328,  schools  26,  30,  31,  60 

93,  103,  118,  grammar  schools  19,  23-25,  29,  30 

90,  93,  100,  101,  102,  119,  high  and  Latin  schools  18,  19,  22,  23,  30 

110,  123,  Horace  Mann  school  27,  31 

111,  125,  246,  247,  kindergartens   27,  28,  31,  50 

112,  123,  126,  163,  manual  training  schools  28,  31,  32,  37 

114,  Mechanic  Arts  High  school    28 

113,  123,  163,  modern  languages  28,  31,  37 

113,  123,  163,  music  28,  31,  37 

93,  99,  120,  312,  Normal  scliool  19,  21,  30,  58 

113,  123,  163,  physical  training  28,  31,  37 

104-106,  118  primary  schools  25,  26,  29,  30 

112,123,163,  sewing  28,31,37 

99,  312,  Training  school  21,  22,  58 

117,  on  probation,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

93,  discharge   19 

211,  familiarity  with  regulations.  Supervis- 
ors to  report   43 

93,  principals  to  report  on   19 

93,  Superintendent  to  report  on   19 

93,  211,  Supervisors  to  report  on  19,  43 

93,  term  extended   19 

94,  117,  promoted  in  rank,  salary  20,  29 

93,  tenure  of  office   19 

88,  94,  rank  of,  changed  18,  20 
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109,  Instructors,  rank  of,  evening  drawing  schools   27 

107,  108,  schools   26 

103,  grammar  schools  23-25 

100,  101,  high  schools   22 

110,  Horace  Mann  school   27 

111,  kindergartens  ...27,28 

100,  Latin  schools   22 

114,  Mechanic  Arts  High  school   28 

99,  Normal  school   21 

104,  105,  primary  schools  25,  26 

88,  94,  reduction  18,  20 

99,  Training  school   21 

89,  117,  reelected  after  retirement  18,  29 

55,  80-84,  reelection  13,  15,  16,  17 

99,  101,  103,  104,  107, 

111,  114,  removal  21,  22,  23,  25-28 

81,  198,  resignation  15,  42 

44,  93,  94,  98,  106, 

111,  116-129,        salary  11,  19,  20,  21,  26,  28,  29-32 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

116,  not  to  be  increased  during  year   29 

117,  shall  cease  after  year  of  absence   29 

107,  113,  special,  election  26-28 

101,  in  high  and  Latin  schools   22 

123,  salary   31 

83,  subordinate,  elected   16 

91,  needed   18 

84,  nomination   16 

91,  92,  vacancies,  how  filled  18,  19 

157,  Superintendent  to  advise   35 

96,  temporary,  appointment   21 

124,  salary   31 

55,  82,  83,  84,  89,  93,  tenure  of  office  13,  15,  16,  18,  19 

80,  93,  term  of,  date  15,  19 

^3,  probation   19 

93,  may  be  extended   19 

82,  83,  84,  89,  93,  service  15,  16,  18,  19 

219,  to  apply  for  books,  etc   45 

223,  attend  to  ventilation,  etc   46 

211,  become  familiar  with  regulations   43 

93,  be  nominated  on  probation   19 

215,  326,  be  presept  before  sessions  44,  59 

97,  hold  certificates  of  proper  grade   21 

218,  keep  records,  etc   45 

197,  328,  350,  make  returns  to  Superintendent  41,  59,  60,  62 

211,  observe  regulations   43 

195,  199,  221,  report  cases  of  corporal  punishment  41,  42,  46 

235,  387,  names  of  truants  49,  64,  65 

220,  visit  other  schools   45 

81,88,94,98,198,       transfer   15,18,20,21,42 

90-93,  vacancies  18,  19 

97,  without  certificates  not  to  be  employed   21 

42,  Janitors,  appointment   10 

42,  compensation   10 

42,  discharge   10 

202,  principals  to  have  control   42 

42,  rules  for  government   10 
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202,  Janitors  to  use  precautions  against  fire  '.  42 

90,  Joint  committees  to  nominate  principals   18 

100,  Junior-master,  appointed  in  mixed  high  schools   ^2 

100,  rank  changed  to  master   22 

99,  Kindergarten,  teacher  of  theory  and  practice  in  Normal  school. ,  21 

57,  313,  training  school,  charge  of  13,  58 

99,  instructors,  election   22 

99,  number  and  rank....  22 
1 20,                                                                         salary   30 

245,  Kindergartens,  age  for  admission  ,   50 

111,  attendants   28 

111,  .  salary   28 

Committee  on.  (See  Committee  on  Kindergartens.) 

246,  corporal  punishment  not  inflicted   50 

245,  course  of  study   50 

111,  163,  Director  of,  duties  27,  37 

83,  84,  ]  13,  election  16,  17,  28 

123,  salary   31 

83,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

179,  298,  instructors,  certificates  39,  55,  56 

247,  direction   50 

84,93,111,  election  16,19,27,28 

125,  salary   31 

247,  to  make  reports  to  principals   50 

246,  visit  families   50 

245,  object   50 

196,  principals  to  visit.  ..   41 

246,  pupils,  absence   50 

248,  not  qualified  for  primary  schools  to  attend,  50 

111,  number  to  a  teacher   27 

248,  promotion  to  primary  schools   50 

245-248,  regulations   50 

111,  services  of  attendant   28 

245,  sessions   50 

111,  special  assistant   28 

111,  salary   28 

247,  supervision   50 

100,  Latin  school.  Girls',  appointment  of  master   22 

292,  schools,  admission,  age    54 

292,  certificates  of  character   54 

292,  intention   of  collegiate 

instruction   55 

292,  examination   54 

292,  grammar-school  graduates   51 

291,  course  of  study   54 

293,  diplomas   55 

100,  101,  instructors,  election   22 

100,101,  number  and  rank   22 

119,  salary   30 

102,  to  be  graduates  of  college  22,  23 

100,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   22 

290,  object   54 

83,  90,  100,  principals,  election  ,  16,  18,  22 

100,  rank   22 

290-293,  regulations  54,  55 

213,  sessions   44 
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95,  Leave  of  absence  to  teachers   20 

95,  not  to  exceed  one  year   20 

Legislative  Matters,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Legis- 
lative Matters.) 

203,  Lessons  learned  out  of  school  51,  52 

45,  46,  270,  Library  books  for  schools  12,  52,  53 

135,  181,    Lists  of  certificated  teachers  33,  40 

228,  pupils  not  to  be  furnished   47 

43,  159,      Location  and  i)hins  of  school-houses  10,  30 

98,  of  primary  schools,  change   21 

43,  school-houses   10 

7,  Majority  of  Board  required  for  quorum   6 

140,  Manual,  Secretary  to  prepare   34 

Training,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Manual 

Training.) 

373,  exhibitions   63 

50,  instruction  in   ,   12 

371,  schools,  classes  for  to  be  furnished   63 

373,  exhibitions   63 

112,  instructors,  election   2& 

126,  salary  31,  32 

370,  object   62 

372,  pupils,  attendance   63 

372,  to  complete  course   63 

374,  records  and  reports   63 

370-374,  regulations  62,  63 

370,  sessions   62 

46,  270,      Maps  in  schools    12,  53 

100,  Masters,  appointment  of,  in  Girls'  Latin  and  high  schools   22 

109,  rank  of,  in  evening  drawing  schools  to  be  abolished.  ...  27 

(See  Principals.) 
Measles.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 
114,  Mechanic  Arts  High  school,  instructors,  number  and  rank   28 

129,  salary   32 

114,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   28 

238,  Medal  scholars   4J> 

14,  Member  called  to  chair   7 

12,  entitled  to  floor   7 

25,  Members,  duties  of,  in  debate   8 

33,  may  require  division  of  a  question   9 

25-35,  rights  and  duties  8,  9 

35,  three-fourths  may  suspend  rules   9 

59,  to  be  heard  by  committees   14 

31,  vote   8 

27,  violation  of  rules   8 

130,  Messenger,  duties   33 

2,  election   5 

2,  removal   5 

130,  salary   33 

45,  Messengers,  appointment   11 

.45,  compensation   11 

175,  Methods  of  study.  Supervisors  to  indicate   38 

237,  Military  drill,  exhibition   49 

283,  instruction   54 

194,  Minutes  of  School  Committee  to  be  official  notice   41 

163,  Modern  Languages,  Director  of,  duties   37 

83,  84,  113,  election   16,  28 
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83,  Modern  Languages,  Director  of,  election,  votes  required   16 

123,  salary   31 

Monthly  reports  of  principals  : 

195,219,       blanks  41,45 

221,  cases  of  corporal  punishment   46 

328,  evening  schools  59,  60 

850,  drawing  schools   62 

247,  kindergartens  in  charge   50 

195,  object  ^   41 

195,  opinion  of  substitutes   41 

195,  preparation   41 

95,  195,         service  of  substitutes  20,  41 

195,  truant  officers   41 

195,  signed  by   41 

212,  217,    Morals,  instruction  in  44,  45 

216,  Morning  exercises,  beginning   45 

16-18,        Motion  for  previous  question  7,  8 

30,  to  reconsider,  notice  of   8 

32,  Motions,  committed  and  recommitted   8 

17, .  not  debatable   7 

16,  order   7 

16,  17,  to  adjourn   7 

29,  be  submitted  in  writing   8 

•30,  reconsider   8 

13,  withdrawal   7 

Music,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Music.) 

237,  238,  exhibitions    49 

49,  instruction   12 

303,  306,  special  in  Normal  school  56,  57 

163,  instructors,  duties   37 

113,  election   28 

123,  salary   31 

81,  Names  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  official  records   15 

43,  Naming  of  school-houses   10 

226,  Newspapers,  teachers  not  to  edit   46 

55,  81-114,  Nomination  of  instructors  13,  15-28 

54,  55,  81,  school  officers  13,  15 

Nominations,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Nominations.) 

158,  Non-attendants  at  school,  Superintendent  to  investigate   36 

230,  Non-resident  pupils   47 

42,  230,  bills  for  tuition  9,  47 

230,  returns  of  names   47 

296,  Normal  school,  admission,  age   55 

296,  at  beginning  of  school  year  only   55 

296,  examination   55 

296,  graduates  of  college   55 

296,  on  probation   55 

296,  306,  special  courses  55,  57 

296,  qualifications   55 

296,  without  examination   55 

301,  catalogue   56 

298,  certificates  to  graduates  55,  56 

Conmiittee  on.   (See  Committee  on  Normal  School.) 

295,  305,  306,  course  of  study  55,  57 

298,  diplomas  of  graduation  55,  56 

377-380,  Eastburn  Fund,  expenditure  of  income   63 

378,  pupils  assisted  from   63 

298,  graduates  to  be  employed  as  instructors   56 
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83,  Normal  School,  head-master,  election   16 

88,  votes  required   16 

301,  report   56 

2i)(),  to  act  conjointly  with  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors   55 

99,  be  graduate  of  college   21 

309,  have   charge   of  instruction  in 

Training  school   57 

302,  visit  schools  of  graduates   56 

90,  vacancy   18 

303,  instruction  to  teachers   56 

99,  instructors,  election   21 

99,  rank   21 

120,  salary   30 

312,  service  in  training  school   58 

99,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   21 

295,  object   55 

296,  306,  optional  courses  55,  57 

305,  post-graduate  course   57 

296,  pupils,  discharge     55 

296,  examination   55 

297,  not  to  repeat  work   55 

304,  observation  and  practice   56 

297,  promotion   55 

296,  to  be  put  on  probation   55 

304,  visits   56 

295-306,  regulations  55-57 

300,  school  year   56 

99,  303,  306,  special  instruction  in  drawing  21,  56,  57 

99,  306,  gymnastics  21,  57 

99,  306.  ^  kindergarten  21,  57 

303,  music   56 

295,  300,  terms  55,  56 

299,  text-books   56 

99,  307-313,  Training  school  21,  57,  58 

308,  charge  of   57 

309,  instruction   57 

311,  course  of  study   58 

99,  kindergarten   22 

57,313,  charge  of  13,58 

99,  instructors,  number 

and  rank. .  . ,   22 

120,  salary   30 

99,  ,     number  and  rank  of  teachers   21 

99,  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   21 

307,  ^  object    57 

310,  *  principal   58 

310,  duties   58 

307-313,  regulations  ,57,58 

302,  visits  of  head-master   56 

302,  instructors   56 

304,  pupils    56 

30,  Notice  of  motion  to  reconsider   8 

136,  198,    Notification  of  appointments,  etc.,  of  instructors  33,  42 

66,  136,  148,  meetings  14,  33,  35 

285,  387,  Truant  Officers  by  cards  and  blanks  49,  64,  65 


Number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.     (See  Pupils,  number  to  a 
teacher,  etc.) 
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149,  Office  liours  of  Auditing  Clerk   35 

142,  Secretary  ,  34 

2,  154,  170,  Officers,  school,  election  [  5,  35,  37 

54,  55,  81,  nomination  13,  15 

81,  resignation   15 

44,  130,  salaries  11,  33 

Officers,  Truant.    (See  Truant  Officers.) 
161,  214,    One  session  of  schools  36,  44 

214,  signal   44 

10,  Opening  of  meetings   6 

215,  326,  347,  school-rooms  44,  59,  61 

216,  schools,  morning  exercises   45 

43,  160,      Opinion  of  Superintendent    10,  36 

195,  Opinions  of  principals  on  substitutes,  etc   41 

296,  306,    Optional  courses.  Normal  school  55,  57 

10,  11,  26,  Order,  calls  to  6,  7,  8 

10,  of  business  6,  7 

16,  motions   7 

11,  14,  questions  of   7 

66,  Organization  of  committees  in  charge   14 

264,  268,  grammar  schools   52 

254,  primary  schools   51 

1-8,  School  Committee  5.  6 

201,  Out-buildings  and  yards,  care   42 

263,  Out-of-school  lessons  51,  52 

201,  Outside  doors  of  school-houses  to  be  kept  unlocked   42 

206,  Paintings,  gifts  of,  approval   43 

206,  record   43 

34,  Papers,  reading  of,  objected  to   9 

42,  Pay-rolls,  auditing   9 

97,  names  of  instructors  not  allowed  on   21 

146,  preparation    34 

226,  Periodicals,  teachers  not  to  edit   46 

266,  Permits,  special   52 

206,  Photographs,  gifts  of,  approval   43 

206,  record   43 

224,  Physical  exercises   46 

237,  exhibitions   49 

163,  Training,  Director,  duties   37 

83,  84,  113,  election  16,  28 

123,  salary   31 

83,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

53,  99,  224,  306,        instruction  13,  21,  46,  57 

43,  Plans  of  school-houses   10 

43,  159,  opinion  of  Superintendent  10,36 

305,  Post-graduate  course.  Normal  school   57 

227,  Presents  of  pupils  to  instructors  not  allowed   46 

173,  Presentation  of  diplomas    38 

1,  President,  election   5 

2,  4,  ex  officio  member  of  committees  6,  6 

19,  may  call  special  meetings   8 

239,  suspend  schools   50 

2,  not  to  be  chairman  of  any  standing  committee   5 

1,  pro  tempore,  election  ;   5 

2,  4,  5,  20,  238,  to  appoint  committees  5,  6,  8,  49 

5,  fill  vacancies  on  committees   6 

173,  sign  diplomas   38 
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1,  President,  vacancy  in  office   5 

14,  Presiding  officer  may  call  ivieniber  to  the  chair   7 

14,  debate  a  question   7 

29,  request  motions  in  writing   8 

llj  14,  speak  on  points  of  order   7 

10-20,  powers  and  duties  of   6-8 

I,  senior  member   5 

14j  to  appoint  chairman  of  Committee  of  Whole.  ...  7 

20,  special  committees   8 

10,  call  meetings  to  order   6 

13,  count  members  in  doubted  vote   7 

II,  decide  questions  of  order   7 

13,  declare  results  of  votes   7 

12,  name  member  entitled  to  floor   7 

15,  order  yeas  and  nays   7 

11,  preserve  order     7 

13,  put  motions   7 

16,  in  certain  order   7 

18,  previous  question     7 

18,  Previous  question  shall  be  put   7 

"255,  Primary  schools,  admission   51 

255,  record  of  applicants   51 

98,  change  in  location   21 

254,  classifieation   51 

257,  course  of  study   51 

213,  detention  of  pupils  after  school   44 

157,  dismissal   36 

66,  division  committees  to  have  charge   14 

104,  105,  first  assistants  25,  26 

239,  holidays  and  vacations  49,  50 

84,  104,  105,  instructors,  election  16,  25,  26 

255,  may  decline  to  receive  pupils   51 

157,  meetings     36 

104,  105,  number  and  rank  25,  26 

118,  salary   29,  30 

104,  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher   25 

161,214,  one  session  36,44 

263,  out-of-school  lessons   51 

224,  physical  exercises   46 

174,  256,  promotion  of  pupils  38,  51 

248,  from  kindergartens   50 

265,  pupils  ma}'^  be  placed  in  ungraded  classes   52 

248,  not  'qualified    for,    to   attend  kinder- 
gartens ....    50 

213,  recesses   44 

255,  records  to  be  kept  by  instructors   51 

253-257,  regulations   51 

213,  school  hours   44 

213,  214,  sessions   44 

1('6,  special  assistants   26 

106,  salary   26 

,  66,  to  be  in  charge  of  Division  Committees   14 

232,  transfer  .of  pupils   47 

196,  visits  of  princi[)als   41 

177,  179,    Principal  of  evening  high  school,  college  graduate   39 

108,  rank^   26 

Normal  school.    (See  Normal  school.) 
310,  Training  school,  duties   58 
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310,  Principal  of  Training  school,  election   58 

194-206,    Principals,  duties  ,  41-43 

83,  84,  90,  election  16,  17,  18 

95,  may  be  granted  leave  of  absence    20 

200,  233,  suspend  pupils  42,  48 

107,  of  day  schools  not  to  teach  in  evening  schools   26 

109,  evening  drawing  schools,  election   27 

109,  rank   27 

121,  122,  salary  30,  31 

350,  to  make  monthly  reports,  62 

177,179,  high  schools,  college  graduates   39 

108,  election   26 

108,  rank   26 

121,  salary    30 

108,  schools,  election   26 

327,  331,  responsible  for  books  and  schools, 

59,  60 

121,  salary   30 

328,  to  make  monthly  reports  59,  60 

83,  90,  103,  grammar  schools,  election  '.,  16,  18,  23 

103,  rank   ..  23 

118,  salary   29 

83,  90,  100,  high  schools,  election  16,  18,  22 

100,  rank   22 

111,  kindergartens   27 

83,  90,  100,  Latin  schools,  election  16,  18,  22 

100,  rank    22 

195,  opinions  of  substitutes,  etc   41 

93,  promoted  in  rank,  tenure  of  office   19 

204,  to  assemble  pupils  on  22d  of  February   43 

204,  30th  of  May    4a 

270,  be  responsible  for  books,  etc   53 

254,  classify  primary  scholars  of  district   51 

194,  consider  minutes  of  Board  official  notices   41 

201,  give  fire-alarm  signal   42 

196,  instruction  in  their  schools   41 

196,  have  charge  of  graduating  classes   41 

247,  teachers  of  kindergartens   50 

202,  control  of  janitors   42 

203,  investigate  charges  and  complaints  42,  43 

194,  211,  keep  amended  copy  of  Rules  and  Regulations. .  .41,  43 

201,  outside  doors  unlocked  41,  42 

206,  record  of  gifts   43 

95,  195,  221,  247,  328,  350,  make  monthly  reports  to  Superintendent, 

20,  41,  46,  50,  59,  60,  62 

95,  195,  returns  of  substitutes  20,  41 

270,  returns  of  reference  books,  etc   53 

201,  rules  for  use  of  yards   42 

197,  semi-annual  returns  to  Superintendent   41 

198,  notify  Auditing  Clerk  of  appointments  of  instruc- 

tors 41,  42 

198,  of  removal,  resignation,  or  transfer  of  in- 

structors  42 

194,  211,  teachers  of  amendments,  etc  41,  43 

268,  organize  grammar  schools   52 

199,  receive  reports  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment. .  42 

195,  221,  report  cases  of  corporal  punishment  41,  46 

86,  on  inefiicient  teachers   17 
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95,  195,      Principals,  to  report  service  of  substitutes  20,  41 

195,  205,  Truant  Officers  41,  43 

93,  teachers  on  probation   19 

230,  return  names  of  non-residents   47 

194,  supply  teachers  with  Rules  and  Regulations   41 

201,  use  precautions  against  fire   42 

196,  visit  kindergartens   41 

196,  primary  schools   41 

90,  vacancy   18 

83,  votes  required  to  elect   16 

45,  Printing,  supervision   11 

226,  Private  pupils,  instructors  not  to  teach   46 

226,  schools,  instructors  not  to  keep   46 

227,  Prizes  and  presents  not  allowed   46 

173,  Probation  of  pupils  in  high  schools  37,  38 

296,  Normal  school   55 

93,  teachers   19 

194,  Proceedings  of  Board,  official  notice  to  principals   41 

135,  permanent  record  of   83 

56,  Programmes  of  special  study   13 

93,  Promotion  of  instructors   19 

297,  pupils  in  Normal  school   55 

256,  primary  schools   51 

174,  to  grammar  schools   38 

173,  high  schools  37,  38 

248,  primary  schools   50 

45,  Property,  city,  custody   11 

147,  record  of,  to  be  kept   34 

45,  Proposals  for  furnishing  text-books   11 

42,  Propositions  requiring  expenditure  of  money   9 

237,  Public  exhibitions  prohibited   49 

236,  week   49 

229,  Publications,  unauthorized   47 

215,  Punctuality  of  pupils   44 

Punishment.    (See  Corporal  punishment.) 

235,  Pupils,  absence  of,  for  instruction  elsewhere   48 

329,  from  evening  schools   60 

246,  kindergartens   50 

158,  investigated   ,  .  36 

222,  name  taken  from  list   46 

387,  occasional  64,  65 

233,  on  account  of  sickness   48 

233,  otlier  pupils  not  to  be  sent  for   48 

218,  record  to  be  kept   45 

389,  arrest    65 

218,  386,  at  work,  return  of  to  school  45,  64 

173,282,293,298, 
318,  336,  337, 

352,  award  of  diplomas  37,  38,  54,  55,  56,  58,  61,  62 

218,  386,  certificates  of  thirty  weeks'  attendance  45,  64 

233,  vaccination  47,  48 

233,  record   48 

234,  cleanliness   48 

212,  217,  deportment  of,  in  school  and  out  44,  45 

213,  detained  after  school   44 

235,  from  school,  to  present  excuse  48,  49 

351,  discharge  of,  evening  drawing  schools   62 

329,  schools   60 
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296, 

230, 

.  .  .  47 

231, 

expelled  or  suspended,  not  to  attend  another  school.  . 

.  ..  47 

329, 

.  .  .  60 

221, 

45,  46 

22^8, 

.  .  .  47 

265, 

.  52 

264. 

.  .  .  52 

279, 

members,  but  not  graduates  of  grammar  schools  admitted 

.  ,  .  53 

81, 

.  ,  .  15 

230, 

.  .  .  47 

42,  2;io, 

,  9,  47 

230, 

names  to  be  returned  by  principals  

.  ,  .  47 

233, 

not  admitted  to  school  without  certificate  of  vaccination. 47,  48 

221, 

.  ,  .  46 

233, 

,  .  .  48 

229, 

.  ,  .  47 

227, 

give  presents  to  instructors  

46 

235, 

,  .  .  48 

235, 

.  .  .  48 

227, 

.   .  46 

268, 

remain  in  graduating  class  more  than  one  year. , 

.  .  .  52 

297, 

55 

109, 

number  to  a  teacher  in  evening  drawing  schools  

27 

107, 

,  ,  .  26 

103, 

23-25 

100,  101, 

.   ,  22 

110, 

,  ,  .  27 

111, 

27 

100,  101, 

22 

114, 

Mechanic  Arts  High  school.  .  . 

.   .  28 

99, 

21 

104, 

25 

99, 

21,  22 

103, 

23 

87, 

,  18 

226, 

46 

173,  174, 248, 

256, 

297, 

,  51,  55 

215, 

,  44 

221,  246, 

,  46,  50 

218,  255, 

328, 

350, 

374 

,  62,  63 

200,  231, 

,42,  47 

197,  328, 

350, 

60,  62 

233, 

,  ,  48 

200,  233, 

.42,  48 

222, 

.  46 

231, 

,  .  47 

235 

.48,  49 

2661  284, 

266,  284 

exceptions 

,  52,  54 

232,  284, 

.47.  54 

truants.    (See  Truants.) 


33, 


Qualification,  certificates  of.    (See  Certificates  of  qualification.) 
Question,  division  of   9 
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18,  Question,  previous,  shall  be  put   7 

1G2,  178,  278,  292,  29(5, 

336,  337,  Questions  for  examination,  approval,  etc  37,  39,  53,  54,  55,  61 

11,  14,  of  order   7 

7,  Quorum  of  School  Committee   6 

7,  powers  of  less   6 

7,  roll  called,  etc   6 

Eank  of  instructors.    (See  Instructors,  rank  of.) 

34,  Reading  of  a  paper  objected  to   9 

216,  Scriptures     45 

213,  Recesses  in  schools   44 

30,  Reconsider,  motion  to   8 

219,  Record  books,  registers,  etc.,  application  for   45 

158,  form   36 

218,  of  certificates  of  thirty  weeks'  attendance   45 

233,  vaccination  47,  48 

147,  city  property   .  34 

206,  gifts,  etc   43 

97,  holders  of  certificates   21 

218,  255,  328,  350, 

374,  pupils  to  be  kept  45,  51,  59,  60,  62,  63 

135,  Records  and  files,  Secretary  to  keep   33 

81,  oflicial,  names  to  be  in  full   15 

135,  of  School  Committee,  permanent   33 

10,  reading  of   6 

55,  80-84,  Reelection  of  instructors  13,  15-17 

45,  46,       Reference  books   12 

270,  in  schools,  annual  return   53 

270,  not  to  be  kept  out  of  school-houses   52 

210-239,    Regulations,  general,  of  schools  43-50 

377-380,  of  Eastburn  School  Fund   63 

345-352,  evening  drawing  schools   61,62 

325-337,  schools  59-61 

262-270,  grammar  schools  51-53 

275-284,  high  schools  53-54 

315-319,  Horace  Mann  school   58 

245-248,  kindergartens    50 

290-293,  Latin  schools  54-55 

370-374,  manual  training  schools  6-\  63 

295-306,  Normal  school   55-57 

253-257,  primary  schools    51 

307-313.  Training  school  57-58 

54,  385-392,  Truant  Officers  13,  63-65 

155,  156,  Superintendent  to  see  carried  out   35 

200,  231,    Reinstatement  of  pupils  42,  47 

216,  Religious  exercises   45 

43,  159,      Repairs  of  school-houses  10,  36 

Report,  Annual.    (See  Annual  Report.) 

45,  Reports  and  documents,  edition   18 

32,  committed  and  recommitted     1 

390,  of  cases  of  contagious  diseases   65 

195,  199,  221,  corporal  punishment  41,  42,  46 

86,  95,  195,  principals  17,  20,  41 

86,  93,  160,  Superintendent  17,  19,  36 

93,  172,  188,  211,        Supervisors  19,  37,  40,  43 

42,  Requisitions  on  City  Auditor   9 

81,  198,     Resignation  of  officers  and  teachers  15,  42 
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.218,  386,    Return  to  school  of  pupils  at  work  45,  64 

197,  328,  350,  Returns  of  pupils  to  Superintendent  41,  59,  60,  62 

160,197,  semi-annual  36,41 

137,  to  Secretary  Board  of  Education   33 

Rice  Training  School.    (See  Normal  school,  Training  school.) 

25-35,        Rights  and  duties  of  members   ....  8,  9 

7,  Roll-call  of  School  Committee   6 

41,  194,  211,  Rules  and  Regulations,  amendment  9,  41,  43 

194,  211,  amendments  of  to  be  noted  in  special 

copies  41,  43 

41,  read  at  two  meet- 

ings  9 

139,  annual  edition   34 

Committee  on.    (See  Comrmttee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations.) 

211,  familiarity  of  teachers  with,  report  on. .  43 

194,  211,  special  copies  in  school  buildings.  . .  .41,  43 

42,  for  government  of  janitors   10 

201,  use  of  yards,  etc     42 

28,  of  debate   8 

35,  suspension   9 

27,  violation  of,  by  members   8 

Salaries,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Salaries.) 
44,  to  report  schedule  of  salaries   11 

123,  of  directors  of  special  subjects   31 

94,  instructors,  change  of  rank   20 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

116,  not  to  be  increased  during  the  year   29 

127,  of  cookery  schools   32 

121,  122,  evening  drawing  schools  30,  31 

121,  122,  schools  30,  31 

118,  grammar  schools   29 

119,  high  and  Latin  schools   30 

128,  Horace  Mann  school   32 

111,  125,  kindergartens  28,  31 

126,  manual  training  schools  31,  32 

129,  Mechanic  Arts  High  school   32 

120,  Normal  school   30 

106,  118,  primary  schools  26,  29,  30 

120,  Training  school   30 

42,  pay-rolls   9 

94,  117,  promoted  in  rank  20,  29 

94,  reduced  in  rank    20 

117,  reelected  after  retirement   29 

44»  schedule  of   11 

44,  116,  to  be  fixed  annually  in  June  11,  29 

93,  to  begin  with  service   19 

117,  cease  after  one  year  of  absence   29 

117,  transferred  to  a  higher  grade   29 

42,  janitors   10 

45,  messengers   11 

44,130,  officers  11,33 

111,  special  assistant  teachers  in  kindergartens    28 

106,  primary  schools   26 

121-129,  instructors  30-32 

124,  substitutes   31 

124,  temporary  teachers   31 
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44,  Salaries  of  Truant  Officers   11 

146,  preparation  of  pay-rolls   34 

138,  votes  concerning,  to  be  sent  to  City  Auditor   34 

123,  Salary  of  Director  of  Drawing   31 

123,  Kindergartens   31 

123,  Modern  Languages   31 

123,  Physical  Training   31 

130,  Messenger   33 

225,  228,    Sale  of  books,  etc  46,  47 

53,  201,      Sanitary  condition  of  school-houses   13,  42 

Scarlet  fever.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 
44,  Schedule  of  salaries,  Committee  on  Salaries  to  report. .  .  c   11 

43,  School  accommodations,  temporary   10 

140,  census   34 

Committee  : 

7,  absent  members,  names  recorded   6 

7,  sent  for   6 

7,  16,  17,  adjournment,  motions  for  6,  7 

171,  Advisory  Board  of   37 

141,  building,  use  of  rooms   34 

42,  estimates   9 

136,  meetings,  notices   33 

10,  opening  of   6 

10,  order  of  business  6,  7 

6,  regular   6 

6,  19,  special   6,  8 

19,  call  for   8 

160,  Superintendent  to  attend   36 

160,  express  opinions   36 

25-35,  members,  rights  and  duties  of  8,  9 

7,  no  quorum   6 

1,  2,  55,  81, 154, 170,  officials,  election    5,  13,  15,  35,  37 

54,  55,  81,  nomination  13,  15 

81,  resignation   15 

44,  130,  salaries   11,  33 

1-8,  organization   5,  6 

194,  printed  proceedings  to  be  considered  official  notice   41 

7,  quorum   6 

135,  records,  permanent   33 

10,  reading  of   6 

7,  roll-call   6 

35,  rules  suspended   9 

27,  violation  of   8 

1,  senior  members  to  preside   5 

6,  sessions,  secret   6 

6,  to  be  open   6 

8,  vacancy  in,  how  filled   6 

districts,  boundaries  67-82 

48,  changes   10 

3,  division  of  city  into.   5 

238,  Festival,  Annual   49 

for  deaf-mutes.    (See  Horace  Mann  school.) 

43,  furniture,  furnishing   10 

43,  159,  -houses,  alteration  and  erection  10,  36 

159,  building  of,  information  by  Superintendent   36 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  School  Houses.) 

43,  159,  erection  and  alteration  10,  36 

43,  heating  and  ventilation   10 
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School-houses,  janitors.    (See  Janitors.) 

43,  location    10 

43,  naming   10 

201,  outside  doors  to  be  kept  unlocked   42 

43,  plans   10 

43,  opinion  of  Superintendent   10 

43,  159,  repairs  10,  36 

63,  201,  sanitary  condition  13,  42 

43,  use  of  for  other  than  regular  work   10 

43,  ventilation,  etc   10 

2,  55,  81,  154,  170,  officers,  election  5,  13,  15,  35,  37 

54,  55,  81,  nomination  13,  15 

81,  resignation   15 

44,  130,  salaries  11,  33 

218,  255,  328,  350, 

374,  registers  to  be  kept   45,  51,  59,  60,  62,  63 

215,  326,  347,        rooms  to  be  opened  44,  59,  61 

223,  ventilation  and  temperature   46 

sessions.    (See  Sessions.) 

210,  300,  year    43,  56 

210-239,     Schools,  general  regulations  43-50 

216,  morning  exercises   45 

of  cookery.    (See  Cookery  schools.) 

239,  President  may  suspend   50 

226,  private,  teachers  not  to  keep    46 

157,  220,  239,  suspension  86,  45,  50 

216,  Scriptures,  reading   45 

6,  Secret  sessions   6 

135-142,     Secretary,  duties  33,  34 

2,  election   5 

1H5,  may  nominate  assistants   33 

137,  of  Board  of  Education,  returns  to   33 

186,  Supervisors   33 

66.136.  committees  14,33 

142,  office  hours   34 

2,  removal   5 

136,  to  act  for  sul)-committees  and  Supervisors   33 

135,  have  charge  of  documents,  papers,  etc   33 

140,  school  census  taken   34 

135,       .  keep  list  of  certificated  teachers   33 

135,  substitutes  available   33 

135,  permanent  record   33 

136,  notify  instructors  of  their  appointment   33 

136,  meetings   33 

141,  permit  use  of  School  Committee  rooms   34 

139,  prepare  annual  edition  of  rules   34 

137,  returns  to  Board  of  Education   33 

140,  diplomas   34 

140,  manual   34 

173,  send  names  of  diploma  pupils  to  principals   38 

138,  transmit  documents,  etc  33,  34 

138,  votes  requiring  expenditure  of  money. ...  34 

160,  197,    Semi-annual  returns  36,41 

160,  abstract   36 

1,  Senior  niember  to  preside   5 

180,  Service,  certificates   40 

180,  special  cases   40 

80,  of  instructors,  date  of  term   15 
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161,  214,    Session  of  schools  on  stormy  days  36,  44 

347,  Sessions  of  evening  drawing  schools   61 

326,  schools   59 

213,  grammar  schools   44 

21;-},  high  schools   44 

319,  Horace  Mann  school   58 

245,  kindergartens   50 

213,  Latin  school   44 

370,  manual  training  schools   62 

213,  Normal  school   44 

213,  primary  schools   44 

6,  School  Committee,  secret   6 

6,  to  be  open   6 

370,  schools  of  cookery   62 

239,  President  may  suspend   50 

220,  principals  may  suspend   45 

157,  Superintendent  may  suspend   36 

50,  Sewing,  instruction   12 

267,  extension   52 

265,  ungraded  classes   52 

113,  instructors,  election   28 

123,  salary   31 

201,  Signal,  fire-alarm,  to  be  given   42 

214,  for  one  session   44 

43,  Sites  and  plans  of  school-houses   10 

43,  159,  opinion  of  Superintendent  10,  36 

Small-pox.    (See  Contagious  diseases.) 

Ill,  Special  assistant  teachers  in  kindergartens   28 

106,  primary  schools,  appointment   26 

106,  salary   26 

180,  cases,  for  certificates   40 

20,  committees,  appointment   8 

188,  examinations  and  reports  by  Supervisors   ...  40 

92,  176-179,  of  candidates  as  teachers  19,  38,  39 

162,  schools,  Superintendent  may  order  36,  37 

163,  instructors,  duties   37 

107-113,  election  ^  26-28 

121-129,  salary  30,32 

6,  19,  meetings  of  School  Committee  6,  8 

266,  permits    52 

237,  238,  studies,  exiiibitions   49 

56,  study,  programme   J3 

175,  Standards,  class,  Board  of  Supervisors  to  determine   38 

2,  Standing  committees,  appointment   5 

40-59,  '  duties  9-14 

2,  President,  member   5 

45,  219,      Stationery,  books,  etc.,  furnishing  11,  45 

225,  etc.,  teachers  not  to  sell   46 

45,  Stock  account     11 

95,  Substitutes,  appointment   20 

97,  certificates  to  be  recorded   21 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   !^9 

135,  list  of  available   33 

95,  monthly  returns  of,  to  be  made   20 

195,  opinion  of  principals  to  be  reported   41 

95,  principals  to  make  returns    L'O 

124,  salary   31 

124,  rule  for  finding   31 
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Si5,  Substitutes  to  send  notices  of  beginning  and  ending  of  service. . .  20 

160,           Superintendent,  annual  report   36 

160,  to  include  abstracts  of  semi-annual 

returns    36 

43,                                   approval  of  plans,  etc.,  of  school-houses   10 

163,                                   authority  of,  over  instructors   37 

43,  86,  154-163,  duties  10,  17,  35-37 

154,                                   election    35 

156,  general  duties   35 

160,                                 may  express  opinions  in  School  Committee   36 

154,                                         nominate  assistants   35 

162,  order  written  examinations  of  schools  . . .  .36,  37 

160,                                         propose  legislation  for  schools   36 

157,  suspend  schools   36 

95,  195,  221,  247,  328,  350,  monthly  reports  of  principals,  20,  41,  46,  50,  59,  60,  62 

197,                                   principals  to  make  semi-annual  returns   41 

154,  term  of  office   35 

176,                                  to  advertise  examinations  of  teachers   39 

159,  advise  concerning  expenditures   36 

157,  teachers   35 

155,  assign  departments  of  study  to  Supervisors. . .  35 
155,                                                districts  to  Supervisors   35 

158,  attend  meetings  of  committees   36 

160,  School  Committee   36 

155,  be  responsible  as  executive  in  department  of 

instruction   35 

161,  214,  decide  whan  there  shall  be  but  one  session 

of  the  schools  36,  44 

304,                                      designate  training  teachers   56 

158,                                      determine  forms  of  registers,  blanks,  etc   36 

155,                                      execute  votes  of  Board  of  Supervisors  *.  35 

158,  give  assistance  to  committees   36 

159,  information    concerning  school-houses, 

etc   36 

43,  opinion  on  location  and  plans  of  school- 
houses   10 

157,  hold  meetings  of  teachers   35 

158,  investigate  cRses  of  absentees   36 

86,                                        report  on  inefficient  teachers   17 

93,                                                      teachers  on  probation   19 

155,  156,  see  that  regulations  are  carried  into  effect. ...  35 

157,                                      visit  schools   35 

155,         Supervisors,  departments  of  study,  assignment   35 

155,                           districts,  Superintendent  to  assign   35 

187,  188,                     duties.  .'   40 

170,                            election   37 

188,  inspection  reports    40 

86,                              reports,  on  inefficient  teachers   17 

211,  familiarity  of  teachers  vpith  regulations. . .  43 

188,                                           general  condition  of  schools   40 

93,                                             teachers  on  probation   19 

188,                                      to  be  kept  on  file   40 

188,                                             Superintendent   40 

172,                                       transmission   37 

170,                           term  of  office   37 

175,                            to  indicate  methods  of  study   38 

178,  278,  292,  296,336, 

337,                             prepare  examination  questions  39,  53,  54,  55,  61 
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92,  176-179,  Supervisors  to  specially  examine  c.indidates  as  teachers  . .  .19,  38,  39 

188,  visit  and  examine  schools   40 

171,  Board  of,  Advisory  Board  of  School  Committee  ....  37 

170-181,  duties  37,  40 

170,  election   37 

178,  278,  292,  296,  336, 

337,  examination  questions  adopted,  39,  53,  54,  55,  61 

172,  may  propose  legislation   37 

172,  reports    37 

136,  Secretary   33 

155,  Superintendent  to  execute  votes   35 

296,  297,  to  act  conjointly  with  principal  of  Normal 

school    55 

173,  award  diplomas  37,  38 

174,  decide  promotions   38 

175,  determine  class  standards   38 

92,176-179,  examine  candidates  for  certificates,  18,  38,  39 

180,  grant  certificates  of  service   40 

175,  indicate  methods  of  study   38 

175,  interpret  courses  of  study   38 

181,  renew  certificates   40 

180,  report  special  cases  for  certificates   40 

181,  revise  list  of  certificated  teachers   40 

Supplies,  Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Supplies.) 

200,  222,  231, 

233,        Suspension  of  pupils  42,  46,  47,  48 

222,  names  taken  from  list   46 

35,  rules   9 

157,  220,  239,  schools   ,  36,  45,  50 

218,  235,    Tardiness  of  pupils  45,  48,  49 

Teachers.    (See  Instructors.) 

43,  223,      Temperature  and  ventilation  of  school-houses  10,  46 

67,  Temporary  arrangement,  committees  in  charge  may  make   14 

43,  school  accommodations   10 

96,  teachers,  appointment   21 

97,  certificates  to  be  recorded   21 

195,  opinion  of  principals  to  be  reported   41 

124,  salary    31 

117,  credit  for  previous  service   29 

124,  rule  for  finding   31 

55,  82-84, 

89,  93,    Tenure  of  office  of  teachers  13,  15,  16,  18,  19 

346,  Term  of  evening  drawing  schools   61 

326,  schools   59 

295,  300,  Normal  school  55,  56 

55,80,82-84,89,93,  office  of  instructors  13,  15,  16-19 

154,  Superintendent   35 

170,  Supervisors   37 

370,  schools  of  cookery   62 

210,  Terms  of  school  year   43 

229,  Text-books  authorized  to  be  used   47 

Committee  on.    (See  Committee  on  Text  Books.) 
45,  contract  for  furnishing   11 

45,  46,  229,  furnishing  11,  12,  47 

331,  in  evening  schools   60 

299,  Normal  school   56 

46,  47,  introduction  of  new   12 
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•  218,  386,    Thirty  weeks'  attendance  certificates  45,  64 

Training  school.    (See  Normal  school,  Training  school.) 

304,  teachers,  designation   56 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 


The  main  purpose  of  the  mathematical  course  is  to 
give  pupils  clear  notions  of  the  value  and  convenience 
of  mathematical  processes  in  the  investigation  of  practi- 
cal problems. 

The  study  of  algebra  extends  through  two  years.  The 
first  year's  work  has  special  reference  to  the  attainment 
of  proficiency  in  the  more  important  processes,  and  ex- 
tends through  simultaneous  quadratics.  The  second 
year's  work  is  a  review  of  the  work  of  tlie  preceding  year, 
and  extends  through  progressions.  Algebraic  methods 
are  employed  in  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  are 
found  in  the  study  of  physical  sciences,  and  in  the  mechan- 
ical departments  of  the  school. 

During  the  second  year  the  subject  of  ])lane  geometry 
is  completed.  The  first  half  of  the  third  year  is  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  solid  geometry  and  to  numerous 
exercises  illustrating  and  enforcing  them,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  year  is  given  to  plane  trigonometry  and 
reviews.  The  work  in  trigonometry  is  designed  to  famil- 
iarize the  student  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
formulae  that  are  constantly  used  in  surveying,  mechan- 
ics, physical  science,  and  the  higher  mathematics. 

The  course  in  history  and  civil  government  consists 
of  a  rapid  survc}*^  of  general  history  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  history  of  England  with  special  reference  to  its 
influence  upon  the  colonial  period  in  America.  A  topical 
review  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
second  year  is  designed  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  causes  and 
results  of  important  historical  movements.    The  instruc- 
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tion  aims  to  trace  clearly  the  growth  of  the  principles  of 
free  self-government  in  England  and  their  development 
when  transplanted  into  America;  to  give  clear  notions  of 
the  character  and  functions  of  the  colonial  government, 
and  of  the  municipal,  state,  and  federal  governments  of 
the  present  day. 

The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
good  literature,  and  the  course  is  largely  determined  by 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  New  England  colleges. 
The  careful  study  of  the  authors  read  serves  to  awaken 
a  germine  interest  in  literature  to  raise  the  standard  of 
reading  and  thinking,  and  to  improve  the  literary  taste. 
This  work  in  literature  is  supplemented  by  exercises 
whose  merits,  rather  than  defects,  are  emphasized  for 
improving  the  style  of  expression.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  practice 
in  writing  and  speaking  correctly. 

The  two-years  course  in  French  is  adapted  to  enable 
pupils  to  read  easy  French  at  sight,  and  to  give  them 
considerable  practice  in  elementary  French  composition. 

The  work  in  physics  consists  of  a  limited  number  of 
carefully  selected  laboratory  exercises  that  are  performed 
by  all  pupils,  supplemented  by  lecture-table  experiments, 
explanations,  and  recitations,  designed  to  give  clear  ideas 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  in  every  depart- 
ment of  elementary  physics. 
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MECHANIC  AKTS  DEPARTMENT. 


For  each  of  the  mechanical  departments  a  carefully 
graded  series  of  models  has  been  chosen,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  illustrates  every  fundamental  principle  or 
process.  The  models  in  the  primary  series  are  made  by 
all  the  members  of  a  class.  Running  parallel  with  the 
primary  series  is  a  set  of  supplementary  models  that  in- 
volve the  application  of  principles  alread}'  learned  to 
more  difficult  work.  The  supplementary  exercises  are 
undertaken  only  by  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  more 
than  the  regular  work  of  the  class. 

The  aim  of  the  course  in  drawing  is  to  teach  the  proper 
use  of  the  pencil  and  drawing  instruments,  and  to  give 
facility  in  the  expression  of  ideas  of  form  by  the  various 
methods  of  freehand  and  mechanical  representation- 
About  two-fifths  of  the  time  assigned  to  drawing  each 
year  is  devoted  to  freehand  work,  and  the  remainder  to 
mechanical  drawing.  In  addition  to  the  carefully  exe- 
cuted plates  much  attention  is  given  to  the  rapid  produc- 
tion of  drawings  of  models  sufficiently  accurate  for  many 
useful  purposes,  but  by  no  means  finished  work.  Such 
sketches  frequently  furnish  the  data  for  complete  work- 
ing drawings. 

DRAWING.  —  FIRST  YEAR. 

Freehand  lettering. 

Freehand  sketching:  views  of  type  solids  and  carpentry 
models. 

Elementary  working  drawings  of  carpentry  models  to 
scale. 
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Elementary  geometric  problems. 
Geometric  designs. 

Orthographic  projection  of  simple  solids  :  cutting  planes, 

sections,  and  developments. 
Designs  of  supplementary  shop  exercises:  book-rack, 

tool-box,  small  tables. 
Freehand  appearance  drawing  of  types,  singly  and  in 

groups. 
Ereehand  historic  ornament, 

DRAWING.  —  SECOND  YEAR. 

Orthographic  projections,  intersections,  and  develop- 
ments. 

Applications  of  line  shading  and  tinting. 

Freehand  and  instrumental  working  drawings  of  shop 

exercises. 
Freehand  elementary  design. 

Original  designs  of  goblets,  balustrades,  and  vase  forms, 

to  be  executed  in  the  turning  course. 
Original  designs  for  wrought-iron  work:  grille,  andirons, 

fire  set,  to  be  executed  in  the  forge  shop. 
Isometric  drawing  of  details  of  building  construction  : 

framing. 

Application  of  geometric  problems  to  the  construction 
and  decoration  of  openings  :  arches,  windows. 

Freehand  appearance  drawing:  casts,  historic  ornament, 
furniture,  parts  of  room,  machinery. 

Geometric  problems  :  ellipse,  helix,  spirals. 

Machine  details  :  bolts,  nuts,  screw  threads. 

DRAWING.          THIRD  YEAR. 

Projection  of  shadows. 

Geometric  problems:  cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid, 
involute. 
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Mechanical  movements  :  cams,  gears,  eccentrics,  pulleys, 
belting. 

Details  of  machinery  :  lathe,  marine  engine,  dynamo. 
Elementary  architectural  design  and  decoration:  plans, 

elevations,  sections. 
Light  and  shade,  orders  of  architecture  from  casts,  pen 

and  ink  rendering. 
Tracings  and  blue  prints. 

CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD-CARVING. 

1.  Measuring  and  lining  exercises. 

a.    On  a  rough  board  with  a  two-foot  rule  and 

pencil;  chalk  line,  try  square,  and  pencil; 

bevel  and  pencil. 
h.    On  a  smooth  piece  with  marking  gage;  try 

square   and  knife;   and   with  bevel  and 

knife. 

c.  On  a  smooth  piece  with  compasses,  straight 
edge,  and  knife,  making  a  protractor  with 
150  divisions. 

2.  Sawing  exercises,  preparation  of  stock  for  models. 

a.  Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing  to  pencil  lines; 
rough  board  resting  horizontally  on 
trestles. 

h.  Rip  sawing  in  gage  lines;  piece  held  upright 
in  the-vise. 

c.  Back   sawing,    square   ends    and   sides  of 

grooves;  the  pieces  resting  on  bench 
hook. 

d.  Sawing  kerfs  in  mitre  box. 

e.  Curve  sawing  with   hand   turning-saw  and 

power  jig-saw. 

3.  Sharpening  exercises. 

a.    Straight  and  curved  edge-tools  on  grindstone. 
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h.  Sharpening  or  bevelling  2  X  6  X  ^-inch  white 
holly  on  prepared  sand-paper  block. 

c.  Whetting  straight  and  curved  edge-tools  on 
oil  stones. 

Applications  :  plane  iron,  chisel,  gouge,  carv- 
ing tools,  cabinet  scraper. 

4.  Planing  exercises. 

a.  Making  plane  surfaces;  jointing  edges  and 

planing  to  gage  lines. 

b.  Block  planing  square  ends  with  pieces  held  in 

vise. 

c.  Oblique  edge  and  end  planing. 

d.  Rabbeting,  beading,  moulding. 
Applications  :  square  prism,  octagonal  prism, 

hexagonal  prism,  winding  sticks,  picture 
frame,  typical  joints. 

5.  Nailing  exercises. 

a.  Nailing  square  joints,  using  cut  and  wire 

nails. 

b.  Toe  nailing. 

c.  Nailing  mitre  joints. 

Applications:  nail  box,  screw  box,  bracket, 
picture  frame,  splice  joints. 

6.  Boring  exercises.  v 

a.  Perpendicular  boring  with  auger  bits  across 

the  grain  entirely  through. 

b.  Perpendicular  boring  to  a  given  depth,  both 

across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

c.  Boring  with  awls,  drills,  and  countersinks. 

7.  Chiselling  exercises. 

a.  Sides  and  bottoms  of  grooves  across  and  in 
-   direction  of  the  grain. 

b.  Oblique  surfaces. 

c.  Inside  of  boxes. 

d.  Curved  surfaces. 
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Applications  :  sliding  gage,  mortise  and  tenon, 
dovetail,  oil-stone  box,  glove  box,  octag- 
onal tool-handles. 
Gluing  exercises. 
a.    Rubbed  joints. 
h.    Clamped  joints. 
c.    Dowelled  and  keyed  joints. 

Applications:    winding   sticks,   T  squares, 
drawing  boards,   picture   frames,  hopper 
joints. 
Form  work. 

a.    Plotting  curves  from  straight  lines  on  plane 

surface  freehand. 
h.    Plotting  curves  on  curved  surfaces. 

Applications :  coat  hanger,  bread  trencher, 

hammer  handle,  octagonal  tool-handles. 
Wood-carving  exercises. 

a.    Flat  and  oblique  surfaces  cut  with  firmer  and 

skew  chisels. 
h.    Beads  and  rosettes  cut  with  firmer  and  skew 

chisels. 

c.  Cutting  straight  and  curved  lines  with  veining 

and  parting  tool. 

d.  Fluting  and  beading  with  gouges. 

e.  Geometric  designs  cut  in  low  relief  on  flat 

surfaces.  Conventional  designs  cut  in  high 
relief  on  both  plane  and  curved  surfaces. 
Applications  :  pencil  tray,  book  rack,  picture 
frames,  stamp  box,  jewel  case,  music  rack, 
flower-pot  stands. 

WOOD-TURNING  AND  PATTERN-MAKING. 

Turning  between  centres,  —  white  pine. 
Cylindrical  surfaces;  gouge  and  chisels. 
a.    Cylinder;  gouge. 
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h.    Cylinder ;  chisel. 

c.    Double  stepped  cylinder. 

2.  Convex  curves  ;  chisels. 

a.  Beads  of  different  sizes. 

b.  Beads,  conical  and  cylindrical  surfaces. 

3.  Concave  curves;  gouges. 

a.  Curves  of  long  radii. 

b.  Curves  of  short  radii,  semicircles. 

4.  Combinations  and  applications  of  1,2,  and  3. 

a.  Convex  curves,  concave  curves,  and  cylin- 

ders. 

b.  Convex  curves,  compound  curves,  and  cylin- 

ders. 

c.  Convex,    Concave,    and    compound  curves, 

cylinders,  and  spherical  surfaces,  leaving 
a  square  base. 

II.    Chuck  turning. 

1.  Capital  of  column.     Gr<iin  perpendicular  to  axis; 

cylindrical,  conical,  and  curved  surfaces, — white 
pine. 

2.  Powder  box,  —  cherry. 

3.  Napkin  ring,  —  walnut. 

4.  Goblet,  —  hard  woods,  glued  up. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  WORK. 

Bench  stops,  —  hickory. 

Gouge,  chisel,  file,  and  screw-driver  handles. 
Mallet,  —  maple. 
Stocking  ball,  —  cherry. 
Rolling  pin,  —  maple. 
Gavel,  —  oak. 

Dumb  bells,  —  maple  or  cherry. 
Indian  clubs,  —  maple. 
Balustrade,  —  pine. 
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Micrometer  caliper  holder,  —  cherry. 

Towel  rings,  —  cherry. 

Boxes,  —  cherry,  maple. 

Napkin  rings,  —  walnut. 

Cups  and  goblets,  —  hard  woods  glued  up. 

Spheres,  —  cherry. 

Vase  forms,  —  pine. 

III.  Pattern  making. 

1.  Draft,  allowance  for  shrinkage  :  gear  blank. 

2.  Green  sand  core,  allowance  for  finish  :  collar. 

3.  Split  pattern,  dry  sand  core  :  hollow  chuck. 

4.  Applications  of  1,  2,  and  3  :  stand  for  tool  rest. 

• 

Supplementary. 

1.  Paper  weight,  blank  for  taper  socket. 

2.  Collar,  face  plate. 

3.  Hanger  box,  screw  chuck. 

4.  Tool  rest,  hand  wheel,  eccentric. 

FORGING. 

1.  Description  and  operation  of  forge,  and  care  of  fire. 

2.  Names,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  tools. 

3.  Typical  processes  :  drawing,  shouldering,  forming, 

bending,  upsetting,  twisting,  scarfing,  welding, 
punching,  hardening,  and  tempering. 

4.  Sources  and  properties  of  materials  :  common  iron, 

Norway  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  open-hearth  steel, 
and  crucible  steel. 

5.  Applications:  butt  ring,  hook  and  staple,  bolt,  nut, 

timber  hanger,  bracket,  eye  bolt  and  ring,  chain 
and  hook,  tongs,  centre  punch,  cold  chisel,  cape 
chisel,  spring,  lathe  tools,  square  reamer. 
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MACHINE-SHOP  PRACTICE. 

I.      BENCH  WORK. 

1.  Chipping  and  filing  of  plane  surfaces,  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Use  of  measuring  and  marking  tools. 

b.  Chipping  narrow  surfaces  with  flat  chisel. 

c.  Chipping  broad  surfaces  with  cape  and  flat 

chisel. 

d.  Filing  flat  surfaces  and  testing  with  straight 

edge. 

2.  Drilling  cast  iron,  —  finished  model  No.  1. 

a.    Accurate  location  of  holes. 
h.    Action  of  flat  drill. 

3.  Chipping  and  filing  of  curved  surfaces,  and  plane 

surfaces  at  right  angles,  —  cast  iron. 
a.    Testing  with  a  try  square. 
h.    Filing  a  convex  surface. 

c.  Chamfering  straight  and  curved  edges. 

d.  Draw  filing,  and  polishing  with  emery  cloth. 

4.  A  sliding  fit,  —  cast  iron. 

a.    Production  of  parallel  surfaces,  testing  with 
calipers. 

h.    Fitting  piece  to  slide  in  groove  of  fixed  dimen- 
sions. 

5.  Drilling  and  chipping,  —  wrought  iron. 

a.  Use  of  twist  drill. 

b.  Key-seat  chipping. 

c.  Use  of  round-nose  chisel. 

d.  Use  of  hack  saw. 

e.  Chipping  in  corners. 

6.  Surface  plate,  —  cast  iron,  brass  handles. 

p.    Planing  a  flat  surface. 

b.  Drilling  and  tapping. 

c.  Hand  turning  in  brass. 

d.  Use  of  die. 

e.  Scraping. 
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Surface  gage,  —  cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  machinery 

steel,  cast  steel. 
a.    Extension  of  processes  of  chipping,  filing, 

and  fitting,  with  introduction  of  new  forms 

of  tools. 
h.    Hand-lathe  work  on  steel. 

c.  Tempering. 

d.  Assembling  finished  parts. 
Paper  weight,  —  composition  metal. 

a.    Hand  turning. 

h.    Polishing  and  lacquering. 
A  set  of  lathe  tools. 

a.    Shaping  faces  that  form  a  cutting  edge. 
Supplementary  exercises. 

a.  Calipers,  hammer,  binding  posts,  brass  orna- 
ments, skate  runners,  and  projects  of  a 
simple  nature. 

h.  Simple  machine  tool  work  on  stock  for  class 
exercises. 

II.     MACHINE  TOOL  WORK. 

Stepped  cylinder,  —  wrought  iron. 
a.  Centring. 

h.    Squaring  ends  with  side  tool. 

c.  Use  of  parting  tool. 

d.  Roughing  with  diamond  point. 

e.  Finisliing  surfaces,  —  dry,  with  soda  water, 

and  with  emery  clotli  and  oil. 
Perfect  cylinder,  —  cast  iron. 
a.    Truth  of  live  centre. 

h.  Alignment  of  the  dead  centre;  geometrical 
relation  of  the  axis  of  revolution  to  the 
tool  path. 

Stepped  cylinder,  —  finished  model  No.  11. 
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Determination  of  size  : 

a.    With  spring  calipers  set  by  steel  rule. 
h.    With  spring  calipers  set  by  standard  reference 
gage. 

c.  With  micrometer  calipers, 

d.  With  standard  caliper  gage. 

13.  Taper  sleeve  and  plug. 

a.  Use  of  lathe  chuck. 

b.  Use  of  chuck  drill. 

c.  Production  of  conical  surface  by  compound 

rest. 

d.  Production  of  conical  surface  by  adjusting 

the  dead  centre. 

14.  Right  and  left  hand  screw. 

a.    Principles  of  screw  cutting. 
h.    Knurling  and  finishing. 

15.  Elements  of  machines   that  "involve  the   use  of 

chucking  reamers,  hand  reamers,  mandrels,  bor- 
ing bar,  back  rest,  face  plate,  and  taper  attach- 
ment. 

Examples  :  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  eccentrics,  lathe 
spindles,  steam-engine  cylinder,  lathe  centres. 
These  pieces  may  call  also  for  work  upon  the 
planer,  shaper,  milling  machine,  or  grinding 
machine. 

III.     CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINERY. 

A  hand  lathe,  engine,  dynamo,  or  other  machine  or 
piece  of  apparatus  is  built  by  a  group  of  pupils,  each 
pupil  making  and  assembling  several  closely  related 
parts. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


ROCKWELL 


BOSTON: 
AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1897. 


NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  EEPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SUPPLIES. 


Boston,  March,  1897. 

7b  the  School  Committee: 

The  Committee  on  Supplies  herewith  present  their  report 
for  tlie  financial  year  1896-97. 

The  estimates  submitted  to  the  School  Board  under  date 
of  Dec.  24,  1895,  as  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this 
department  were  as  follows  : 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  $87,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   136,000  00 

Total  $223,000  00 

The  expenditures  amounted  to  $214,542.10,  a  saving  from 
the  estimates  of  $8,457.90,  which  was  largely  due  to  the 
favorable  price  paid  for  coal  during  the  year. 

The  schools  have  been  supplied  under  the  free  text-book 
law  for  thirteen  years.  The  total  net  cost  during  that  time 
for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  amounted  to 
$722,106.40  or  $54,777.41  annually.  The  number  of  pupils 
during  that  time  averaged  67,512,  making  an  average  an- 
nual cost  of  81  cents  for  each  pupil. 

For  thirteen  years  previous  to  1864,  prior  to  the  free  text- 
book law  going  into  eftect,  the  total  cost  for  the  same  items 
amounted  to  $635,978.01,  or  $48,921.39  for  each  year.  The 
average  number  of  pupils  during  that  time  was  50,351, 
making  an  average  annual  cost  of  97  cents  per  pupil.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  comparison  that  the  expense  per  pupil 
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foi^the  past  thirteen  years  under  the  free  text-book  law  has 
been  less  than  for  the  thirteen  years  previous  without  free 
books  and  supplies. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  to  the  city  has  been 
less,  the  parents  of  pupils  have  been  o^reatly  benefited.  If 
during  the  past  thirteen  years  parents  had  been  required  to 
furnish  their  children  with  books  and  supplies  at  a  cost  of 
only  60  cents  for  each  pupil  per  year,  which  is  a  very  low 
estimate,  it  would  have  meant  an  expenditure  of  over  half  a 
million  dollars,  which  amount  has  been  saved  to  them  by  the 
operation  of  the  free  text-book  law. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  have  been  as  follows  : 

Appropriation  "  Supplies  and  Incidentals"  : 

Text-books   $38,386  51 

Writing-books   4,608  86 

Drawing-books   933  80 

Reference-books   2,173  37 

Record-books   411  41 


  $46,513  95 

Books  for  supplementary  reading   6,843  86 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials   24,631  76 

Printing  and  stock   6,388  23 

Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries, 

expenses  of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.      .       .  7,220  83 

Manual-training  supplies   6,255  92 

Janitors'  and  other  supplies        .       .       .       .       .       .  5,082  18 

Diplomas,  blackboard  erasers,  etc   2,346  63 

Expenses  for  music : 

Instruments,  repairs,  covers,  and  tuning        .       .       .  2,903  85 

Annual  Festival   2,570  88 

Kindergarten    supplies,  including    services    of  maids 

($1,758.55)   3,101  50 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (refunded  by  State,  $2,822.38)  .  .  3,126  37 
Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus  and 

supplies   4,384  77 

School  census   1,700  00 

Removing  ashes   1,534  20 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   1,313  08 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses   432  08 

Reports  of  proceedings,  School  Committee       .       .       .  500  00 


Carried  forward  .  $126,850  09 
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Brought  forward  $126,860  09 

Extra  clork-hire   741  10 

Military  drill,  arms,  lunch  for  Regiment,  etc.    .       .       .  8<)0  00 

Advertising   351  37 

District  telegraph  and  telephones   269  46 

Sewing  materials   310  18 

Teaming   219  10 

Tuition,  town  of  Brookline   682  50 

Carriage-hire   233  50 

Exhibit  by  School  Committee  at  Mechanics  Fair        .       .  124  08 

Travelling  expenses  of  principal,  Schools  of  Cookery      .  50  00 

Washing  towels   66  83 

New  flags  and  repairing  of  old   213  60 

Refreshments,  School  Committee   512  80 

Wrapping-paper,  twine,  and  cases   76  49 

Rent  of  hall   20  00 

Illustrating  lectures  at  English  High  School      .       .       .  27  91 

Framing  World's  Fair  awards     ......  75  00 

Floral  tribute.  Secretary   45  00 

Engrossing  memorial.  Secretary   5  00 

Electric  bell  in  office   4  00 


Total  for  supplies  and  incidentals     ....  $131,738  01 

Appropriation  "Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water:" 

Fuel  ........       $68,108  37 

Gas  (including  electric  lighting)     .       .  6,834  00 

Water   7,861  72 

Total  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water   82,804  09 


Gross  expenditures  $214,542  10 


Gross  expenditures  for  schools,  under  the  charge  of  the 

Committee  on  Supplies  $214,542  10 

Less  the  following  credits : 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  : 

High  Schools   $66  10 

Grammar  Schools   81  45 


Primary  Schools   50  15 

Evening  Schools   7  31 

Refunded  by  State  on  account  of  travelling 

expenses  of  pupils,  Horace  Mann  School,  2,822  38 

  3,027  39 

Net  expenditures  $211,514  71 

The  value  of  the  stock  on  hand  in  the  Supply  Department 
in  Mason  street  at  the  close  of  the  year  amounted  to 
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$24,001.78,  an  increase  as  compared  with  that  on  hand  Jan.  1, 
1896,  of  $581.94,  which  shows  that  the  schools  were  sup- 
plied with  this  amount  less  than  the  expenses  of  the  year 
would  indicate.  In  addition  the  amount  of  new  material 
on  hand  for  use  in  the  various  school  buildings  would  add 
considerably  to  the  above-named  value. 

The  net  amount  expended  shows  an  increase  of  $14,268.37 
for  supplies  and  incidentals  and  $6,903.80  for  fuel,  gas,  and 
water,  a  total  increase  of  $21,172.17  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  supplies  and  incidentals 
was  $1.65,  and  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water,  $1.06  ;  a  total  cost 
per  pupil  for  this  department  of  $2.71.  The  average  cost 
per  pupil  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  pur- 
chased during  the  year  amounted  to  99  cents,  as  compared 
with  87  cents  for  the  previous  year. 

About  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  increased  cost  of  supplies  and 
incidentals  was  occasioned  by  the  additional  cost  for  books, 
drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ordered  by  the  principals 
and  primary  teachers  and  sent  to  the  different  schools. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  cost  annually  incurred 
by  the  School  Committee  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and 
stationery  since  1871-72,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years  : 


1871-72  . 

.    $29,655  67 

1884-85  . 

.    $80,779  82 

1872-73  . 

53,058  18 

1885-86  . 

58,760  77 

1873-74  . 

.      67,937  47 

1886-87  . 

.      42,890  13 

1874-75  . 

.      78,181  67 

1887-88  . 

43,721  29 

1875-76  . 

.      72,372  35 

1888-89  . 

.      46,087  54 

1876-77  . 

.      75,629  76 

1889-90  . 

.      50,182  82 

1877-78  . 

61,057  13 

1890-91  . 

.      52,988  28 

1878-79     .     -  . 

.      63,473  78 

1891-92  } 

50,201  01 

1879-80  . 

76,621  67 

(9  months)  S 

1880-81  . 

21,003  26 

1892-93  . 

.      47,723  15 

1881-82  . 

7,569  57 

1893-94  . 

42,116  13 

1882-83  . 

15,309  74 

1894-95  . 

53,856  82 

1883-84  . 

14,107  76  • 

1895-  96  . 

1896-  97  . 

65,014  08 
.      77,784  56 

Total,  13  years 

$635,978  01 

Total,  13  years 

.  $712,106  40 

In  1871-72  the  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to 
the  schools  was  41,778.    The  past  year  the  number  was 

78.167.  jin  inoi'P.n.sft  nf  npn.rlv  Tiinotv  nf»r  cent. 
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The  total  Minount  expended  for  text-books,  exclusive  of 
writing-books  and  drawing-books,  was  $38,386.51,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  ten  per  cent,  over  the  year  preceding,  and 
largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  books  by  the  School 
Board  in  June  last. 

The  cost  for  supplementary  reading  the  past  year  was 
$6,843.86,  a  much  larger  amount  than  usual.  The  amount 
and  variety  of  this  reading  authorized  for  use,  if  supplied 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  received  from  the  schools, 
would  undoubtedly  prove  a  more  expensive  item  than  text- 
books ;  but  as  the  appropriation  for  this  item  is  limited  by 
the  School  Board  many  requests  must  be  refused. 

Early  in  the  year  $4,000  were  allotted  to  the  several 
Grammar  Schools  for  supplementary  reading  and  reference 
books, — the  principals  to  make  their  own  selection  from 
the  authorized  list,  —  most  of  which  was  used  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  The  plan  proved  very  satisfactory^  to  the 
principals,  and  without  doubt  it  will  be  continued. 

During  the  year  the  Primary  Schools  in  two  additional 
divisions  have  been  supplied  with  permanent  supplementary 
reading  in  place  of  the  circulating  reading.  As  the  cost 
of  introducing  permanent  supplementary  reading  into  the 
Primary  Schools  is  about  $750  for  each  division,  it  necessi- 
tated with  a  limited  appropriation  a  gradual  change  ;  but  it 
is  expected  that  within  two  or  three  years  all  the  Primary 
Schools  will  receive  their  reading  from  the  principal  of  the 
district,  who  will  then  be  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number 
and  variety  of  books  for  the  purpose. 

Previous  to  1878  supplementary  reading  was  not  used  in 
the  schools  to  any  great  extent ;  but  since  that  time  the  cost 
to  the  city  has  amounted  to  about  $66,000,  an  average  cost 
for  each  year  of  about  $3,500. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  supply- 
ing pupils  under  the  free  text-book  law  in  the  different  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth.    The  report  of  the  State 
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Board  of  Education  gives  the  cost  for  ten  years  from  1885 
to  1895,  and  makes  the  average  per  pupil  each  year  $1.62, 
but  calls  it  the  so-called  average  annual  cost  for  text-books, 
plus  a  certain  unknown  quantity  of  sundries. 

In  the  case  of  Boston  the  cost  per  pupil  is  based  on  the 
total  expense  for  books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
used  in  the  schools  for  all  purposes.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  cost,  represented  by  reference  books,  desk 
books,  supplementary  reading,  and  stationery  and  drawing 
models  used  by  teachers,  should  not  properly  be  charged  to 
supplying  pupils  under  the  free  text-book  law ;  but  certain 
other  expenses,  such  as  chemical  supplies,  perishable  mate- 
rials furnished  manual-training  classes  and  Kindergartens, 
should  be  included. 

As  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  separate  accurate 
accounts  of  supplies  loaned  or  furnished  to  pupils,  used  by 
teachers,  and  put  into  the  schools  as  permanent  material,  a 
fair  result  is  obtained  by  allowing  one  difference  to  offset  the 
other. 

It  would  be  within  bounds,  however,  to  state  that  $1.00 
per  pupil,  which  is  greater  than  the  cost  to  Boston,  is  much 
less  than  the  average  cost  in  the  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

The  Annual  Festival  took  place  in  Mechanics  Building,  on 
Saturday,  June  27,  under  the  direction  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  five  members  of  the  School  Board  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  following  expenditures  were  incurred  for  the 
festival,  the  bills  for  the  same  being  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Supplies  for  approval : 


Rent  of  Mechanics  Hall   $250  00 

Band   104  00 

Bouquets,  3,100    1,240  00 

Collation        .   804  75 

Transportation   129  12 

Sundry  items   43  01 


^I^otal  cost  $2,570  88 
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During  the  year  two  Chickering  grand  pianos  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Brighton  High  and  Gilbert  Stuart  Schools,  at 
an  expense  of  $(S50.  In  addition,  nine  square  pianos  were 
bought  for  different  schools  at  an  expense  of  $()10. 

The  Perkins  Institution  attended  to  the  tuning  and  care 
of  the  pianos  for  the  sum  of  $1,320. 

The  total  number  of  pianos  belonging  to  the  city  and  in 
use  in  the  schools  is  190,  representing  a  cost  of  about  $55,- 
000.     They  are  distributed  among  the  various  grades  as 


follows  : 

High  Schools   17 

Grammai-  Schools   66 

Primary  Schools    .                                                                .  65 

Kindergartens   42 

Total      .       .       .   190 


Most  of  the  pianos  have  l^een  in  use  a  great  many  years, 
and  can  be  rated  only  as  being  in  a  fair  condition. 

The  cost  for  manual-training  supplies  the  past  year 
amounted  to  $6,255.92,  largely  incurred  for  lumber  and 
hardware.  Kindergarten  supplies,  including  maid-service, 
cost  $3,101.50,  making  a  total  of  $9,357.42. 

These  are  comparatively  new  items,  and  did  not  figure  in 
the  expenses  some  few  years  ago. 

The  public  schools  consumed  15,682  tons  of  coal  through- 
out the  year,  in  comparison  with  15,011  tons  for  the  year 
preceding;  an  increase  of  671  tons,  and  an  increase  of  2,337 
tons  over  the  amount  used  two  years  ago.  This  marked 
increase  from  year  to  year  is  the  result  largely  of  modern 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  in  the  school  buildings 
lately  acquired. 

Early  in  May,  1896,  bids  were  advertised  inviting  pro- 
posals for  furnishing  the  total  amount  of  coal  that  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  several  school-houses  from  July  1  to 
October  1.  The  contract  was  awarded  to  the  lowest  bid- 
ders, Messrs.  L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co.,  at  a  uniform  price  for 
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the  entire  city  of  $3.99  per  ton,  including  housing.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  the  same  firm  continued  to  supply 
the  coal  at  $4.65  per  ton  for  the  balance  of  the  financial 
year.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  July  1,  1896,  the 
price  was  $3.81  per  ton,  making  an  average  of  about  $4.12 
for  the  entire  year.  The  total  cost  for  the  coal  consumed, 
including  weighing,  amounted  to  $65,604.17,  an  increase 
as  compared  with  1895-96  of  $4,818.36. 

The  schools  were  supplied  with  227  cords  of  wood  by  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  at  a  cost  of  $2,504.20,  which  included 
sawing,  splitting,  and  housing. 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  cost  $6,834,  an  increase  of 
$1,132.77  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  city  of  Boston  charged  the  School  Committee  the 
sum  of  $7,861.72  for  water  used  in  the  school-houses  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  over  the  cost 
for  1895-96. 

The  Water  Department  has  placed  meters  in  nearly  all  of 
the  school  buildings  ;  but  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
charges  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  increased  cost 
is  due  to  a  faulty  meter,  a  genuine  increased  consumption, 
or  to  waste. 

The  Water  Department  is  doubtless  a  gainer  on  account 
of  school  attendance.  If  the  78,167  children  attending 
school  were  to  remain  at  home,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  use  about  as  much  water  as  they  do  in  school,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  city  would  get  no  additional 
revenue  from  it. 

The  nine  High  School  buildings  were  furnished  with  the 
following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year  : 


Latin  and  English  High 
Mechanic  Arts  High 
Girls'  High  .  /  . 
Roxbury  High  .  . 
Brighton  High  .  . 
Charlestown  Hig-h  . 


Tone. 
900 

351 
345 
310 
195 
103 


Tons. 

West  Roxbmy  Higli  ...  80 
East  Boston  High  ....  79 
Dorchester  High     ....  63 

Total  2,426 
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The  lifty-six  Grammar  School  buildings  were  furnished 
with  the  following  amount  of  coal  during  the  year  : 


Tone. 

Rice   215 

Sliervvin   205 

Martin   197 

Agassiz   196 

Henry  L.  Pierce      ....  195 

Hyde   191 

Dudley   178 

Hugh  O'Brien   175 

Bovvdoin   168 

Bowditch   165 

Christopher  Gibson     .    .    .  163 

Gaston   153 

Quincy   148 

Thomas  N.  Hart     ....  143 

Everett   142 

Harvard   137 

LcAvis   136 

Lyman    136 

Lawrence   135 

Lowell    135 

Hancock   134 

Norcross   132 

Charles  Sumner      ....  130 

Robert  G.  Shaw      ....  130 

D  wight   128 

Gilbert  Stuart  (from  Sept.  1, 

1896)   121 

Bunker  Hill   120 

Dearborn   120 

George  Putnam   120 

Frothingham   115 


Tons. 

Shurtleff   115 

Warren   115 

Dillaway   114 

Lincoln   114 

Mather   108 

Edward  Everett      ....  107 

Bennett   105 

Emerson   105 

Phillips   104 

Bigelow   100 

John  A.  Andrew     ....  100 

Prince   100 

Roger  Clap  (from  Sept.  17, 

1896)   100 

Washington  AUston    .    .    .  100 

Winthrop   100 

Minot   98 

Brimmer   97 

Adams   95 

Comins    *   95 

Franklin   94 

Chapman   91 

Eliot   85 

Prescott   84 

Wells   80 

Harris   68 

Stoughton  (discontinued 

Sept.  1,  1896)      ....  68 

Tileston   55 

Total  7,160 


The  total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  the  different  grades  of 
schools  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

Tons. 

High  Schools  2,426 

(Trammar  Schools  7,160 

Primary  and  Special  Schools  6,096 


Total  amount  furnished 


15,682 
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In  order  to  arrive  accurately  at  the  cost  for  each  grade 
of  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  certain  expenditures 
which  cannot  properly  be  charged  directly  to  any  one  grade 
among  the  several  grades,  giving  to  each  its  proportional 
share. 

The  following  are  expenses  of  this  description  : 


Annual  Festival   $2,570  88 

Horses  and  carriages,  including  repairs  and  carriage-hire  .  665  58 

Advertising   351  37 

Expenses  delivering  supplies,  etc   7,220  83 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage  .  .  .  7,061  23 
Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  messengers,  pupils,  and  truant 

officers   950  72 

Telephones  and  district  telegraph   269  46 

Expenses,  military  drill   572  00 

Tuning  pianos   1,320  00 

Diplomas   1,961  23 

Express  and  carting,  including  fares   219  10 

Census,  including  books  for  same   1,700  00 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire   741  10 

Reporting  proceedings  oi  School  Committee     .       .       .  500  00 

Removing  ashes   1,534  20 

Tuition  of  pupils,  Brookline  schools   682  50 

Wrapping-paper,  twine,  6tc   76  49 

Travelling  expenses  of  principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery  .  50  00 

Washing  towels                                                     .       .  66  83 

Lunch,  Boston  School  Regiment   288  00 

Exhibit  by  School  Committee  at  Mechanics  Fair       .       .  124  08 

Refreshments,  School  Committee   512  80 

Sundry  items   380  89 


Total  $29,819  29 


The  following  shows  the  net  expenditures  properly  charge- 
able to  the  different  grades  of  schools  for  all  items  under 
control  of  this  committee : 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $14,380  59 

Apparatus  and  chemical  supplies   4,174  65 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   12,442  28 

Janitors'  supplies   891  50 

Miscellaneous  items   983  96 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particuhir 

school   5,571  49 


$38,444  47 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   66  10 


Net  cost  of  High  Schools  $38,378  37 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  4,945.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $7.76. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $45,337  23 

Apparatus   77  95 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   36,662  77 

Janitors'  supplies   2,460  90 

Charts,  maps,  and  globes   722  96 

Miscellaneous  items   989  50 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   14,618  32 


$100,869  63 

Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils   81  45 


Net  cost  of  Grammar  Schools  $100,788  18 


Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  35,906. 
cost  per  pupil,  $2.81. 


Average 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Books,  drawing-  materials,  and  stationery 

Apparatus  

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .       .       .  • 
Janitors'  supplies  .... 
Miscellaneous  items    .       .       •  • 
Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 
school  ...••••'•* 


Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils  . 

Net  cost  of  Primary  Schools  

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  27,435.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.91. 

EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 
Fuel  and  gas  (including  electric  light) 

Apparatus  

Janitors'  supplies  .  .  •  • 
Miscellaneous  items  .  .  •  • 
Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school 


$14,010  82 
71  69 
28,412  17 
1,817  30 
427  34 

7,582  66 

$52,321  98 
50  15 

$52,271  83 


Income  from  sale  of  books  to  pupils  .  . 

Net  cost  of  Evening  Schools  

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  5,757.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $0.84. 

EVENING  DRAVTING  SCHOOLS. 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery  

Gas  

Janitors'  supplies  

Miscellaneous  items  

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school  

Net  cost  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools  ... 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  637.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $2.43. 


$1,485  92 
2,562  17 
59  37 
12  53 
16  15 

701  01 

$4,837  15 
7  31 

$4,829  84 


$671  67 
645  44 
7  87 
68 

224  67 
$1,550  33 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery   ....  $98  12 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   600  78 

Janitors'  supplies   34  72 

Travelling  expenses  of  pupils   2,112  58 

Miscellaneous  items    ........  7  83 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   483  72 

$3,337  75 

Income  from  State,  travelling  expenses  of  pupils      .       .  2,822  38 

Net  cost  of  Horace  Mann  School   $515  37 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  108.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $4.77. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  $100  18 

Kindergarten  materials   1,342  95 

Janitors'  supplies   58  45 

Pianos   280  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   205  35 

Services  of  maids   1,758  55 

Miscellaneous  items   15  42 

Proportion  of  expenses  not  chargeable  to  any  particular 

school   637  42 

Net  cost  of  Kindergartens   $4,398  32 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  3,354.  Average 
cost  per  pupil,  $1.31. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Lumber   $1,546  23 

Hardware,  including  tools  for  outfits   2,454  05 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  141  32 

Crockery,  groceries,  and  kitchen  materials        .       .       .  1,434  97 

Miscellaneous   618  81 

Janitors'  supplies   72  03 

Fuel  and  gas   659  48 


Net  cost  of  Manual  Training  Schools  ....     $6,926  89 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  AND  OFFICERS. 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  Stationery  .       .       .       .  $613  32 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   613  65 

Janitors'  supplies  ^       >  40  82 

Miscellaneous  items   5  85 


Net  cost  for  School  Committee  and  Officers  .       .       .     $1,273  64 
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KECAPITULATION. 

Net  cost  for  supplies  properly  chargeable  to : 

High  Schools   $38, 878  37 

Grammar  Schools       .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  100,788  18 

Primary  Schools   52,271  83 

Evening  High  and  Elementary  Schools      ....  4,829  84 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,550  33 

Horace  Mann  School   515  37 

Kindergartens   4,398  32 

Manual  Training  Schools   6,926  89 

School  Committee  and  Officers   1,273  64 


$210,932  77 

Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1897  .  .  .  $24,001  78 
Stock  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1896  .  .  .  23,419  84 
Stock  purchased  during  the  year,  but  not  delivered       .  581  94 


Total  net  amount  expended  $211,514  71 


The  foregoing  represents  the  total  net  cost  of  the  various 
grades  of  schools,  exclusive  of  salaries,  and  is  the  expendi- 
ture made,  not  only  for  supplying  pupils,  but  for  furnishing 
the  schools  with  the  more  permanent  material  which  is  con- 
tinually being  required.  It  also  includes  the  cost  for  fuel, 
gas,  and  water. 

The  number  of  books  charged  Jan.  1,  1897,  ordered  by 
the  principals  and  used  as  text-books  by  the  pupils  of  the 
different  High  Schools,  was  as  follows : 


Normal  School  '  2,322 

Latin  School   17,485 

Girls'  Latin  School   8,980 

English  High  School   14,920 

Girls'  High  School      .       .       .       .       .       .       .       .  20,061 

Roxbury  High  School   12,347 

Charlestown  High  School   4,987 

East  Boston  High  School   3,544 

Dorchester  High  School   5,229 

West  Roxbury  High  School   3,755 

Brighton  High  School   4,212 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   3,188 


Total  number  in  High  Schools     .       .  .       .  101,030 
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The  number  of  text-books  charo-ed  to  the  various  Hio:li 
Schools  increased  8,708  during  the  year,  and  would  permit 
the  loaning  of  about  twenty-one  books  to  each  pupil. 

The  text- books  charged  Jan.  1,  1897,  to  the  several 
primary  teachers  were  as  follows  : 


Cyr's  Children's  Primer   2,213 

Werner  Primer   5,592 

Franklin  Advanced  First  Reader        .       .       .       .       .  13,790 

Second  Reader   11,731 

"      Advanced  Second  Reader   9,605 

Third  Reader   10,357 

Primary  Arithmetic   13,473 

National  First  Music  Reader   8,960 

Normal  First  Music  Reader   6,062 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History   4,843 

Total  number  in  Primary  Schools       ....  86,626 


The  number  of  books  charged  to  the  Primary  Schools 
increased  13,014  during  the  year. 

The  following  text-books  were  charged  to  the  Grammar 
Schools  Jan.  1,  1897,  having  been  ordered  during  the  past 
twelve  years  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  : 


Hazen's  Fourth  Reader   1,403 

Twilight  Thoughts   2,021 

BlaisdelPs  Physiology,  Our  Bodies   5,750 

for  Little  Folks      ....  7,509 

Cooley's  Philosophy   3,246 

Gifford's  Elementary  Physics   2,742 

First  Lessons  in  Natural  History   2,243 

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader   8,982 

Fourth  Reader     .       .       .       .       .       .       .  10,015 

"      Intermediate  Reader   7,052 

Fifth  Reader   10,727 

Sixth  Reader   3,895 

Written  Arithmetic   22,328 

**      Elementary  Arithmetic   16,199 

Small  Geography   16,919 

Large  Geography   19,177 

Higginson's  History   6,897 

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature   3,481 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping   3,582 

Metcalf  s  Language  Exercises   15,790 

Metcalf  s  English  Grammar   4,022 
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Montgomery's  History        .    8,176 

Normal  First  Music  Reader   2,519 

Second                         ......  12,376 

Third                           ......  4,405 

Intermediate          "    1,152 

Fourth  Music  Reader   4,869 

National  Second  Music  Reader   6,947 

Third    5,401 

Mowry's  Civil  Government   3,934 

Sheldon-Barnes'  History     .       .       .       .       .       .       .  1,404 

Stone's  History  of  England   2,369 

StowelPs  A  Healthy  Body   6,771 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons   6,525 

Tweed's  Grammar   7,353 

Worcester's  Dictionary   19,137 

Worcester's  Spelling-book   24,275 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song   2,867 

Boyden's  Algebra   2,436 

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales   179 

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises        ...  891 

Hunt's  Geometry   258 

Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book   381 

Collar's  Gradatim   104 

Petites  Causeries   82 

Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Frangaise        .       .       .  216 

Total  number  in  Grammar  Schools      ....  299,007 


The  number  of  text-books  in  the  Grrammar  Schools  in- 
creased 20,298  throughout  the  year.     The  number  now 


charged  will  allow  the  use  of  eight  books  by  each  pupil. 

The  number  sent  to  the  Evening  High  School  and  Branch 
Schools  in  Charlestown  and  East  Boston  was  5,953.  The 
Evening  Elementary  Schools  called  for  9,183  books,  making 
a  total  of  15,136  books  sent  to  all  Evening  Schools. 

The  total  number  of  text-books  owned  by  the  city  and 
now  in  the  schools  if  replaced  at  publishers'  prices  would 
cost  about  as  follows  : 

books  at  a  cost  of  .  .  $60,618  00 
"  "  .  .  149,503  50 
"  "  .  .  17,325  20 
"       "      .       .       6,054  40 

"    costing         .       .  $233,501  10 


High  Schools  .  .  101,030 

Grammar  Schools  .  299,007 

Primary  Schools  .  86,626 

Evening  Schools  .  15,136 

Total  number  .  501,799 
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The  l)0()ks  now  charged  to  the  various  schools  average 
over  six  for  each  pupil  ;  and  if  new  would  cost  about  $2.90 
per  pupil. 

The  number  of  books  reported  lost  during  the  year  was  as 
follows : 

High  Schools  431 

Grammar  Schools   1,009 

Primary  Schools  593 

Evening  Schools  502 


Total  number  reported  lost   2,535 

In  1895-96  the  number  was   2,190 

"  1894-95    1,922 

-  1893-94  "       "        "   1,709 

"  1892-93  "       "        "   1,521 

"  1891-92  -       -        -   1,140 

"  1890-91  "       "        "   1,277 

"  1889-90  "       "        "   1,065 

"  1888-89           "        "  .       .•   749 

-  1887-88  "       "        "   662 

"  1886-87  "       "        "   664 

"  1885-86  -               -   731 


Total  number  of  books  lost  in  twelve  years        .       .       .  16,165 


The  number  of  books  returned  from  the  schools  as  worn 
out  during  the  year  was  as  follows  : 

High  Schools   7,073 

Grammar  Schools   27,424 

Primary  Schools   10,857 

45,354 

In  1895-96  the  number  was   47,022 

"  1894-95           "        "   38,039 

"  1893-94  -                "   41,764 

"  1892-93  -       "    44,534 

"  1891-92  "       «'        "   38,317 

"  1890-91  -       "        -   29,204 

"  1889-90  "       "        "   23,566 

"  1888-89  -       "    25,397 

1887-88  "       "        -   14,399 

1886-87  "                "   6,398 

1885-86           "        "   3,582 


Total  number  of  worn-out  books  in  twelve  years 
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Since  the  free  text-book  law  went  into  effect  the  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  875,540  text-books.  Of  this  num- 
ber 501,799  are  still  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  the  balance, 
373,741,  have  been  either  lost  or  returned  to  Mason  street  as 
worn  out. 


On  the  following  pages  a  comparative  statement  is  pre- 
sented of  certain  expenses  requiring  the  approval  of  this 
committee,  and  ckssed  under  the  head  of  "Supplies  and 
Incidentals." 

It  includes  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee  except  for  salaries,  fuel,  gas  and  water,  and 
repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings. 

With  all  the  added  means  of  expenditure  necessitated  by 
the  later  movements  in  educational  affairs,  it  will  show  that 
the  cost  per  pupil  for  the  year  just  closed  under  the  free 
text-book  system  was  $1.65  per  pupil,  as  compared  with 
$2.44  in  1876-77  without  free  books  and  supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Archibald  T.  Davison,  Chairman, 
Henry  D.  Huggan, 
Samuel  H.  Calderwood, 
George  Z.  Adams, 
Francis  L.  Coolidge, 

Committee  on  Supplies. 
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Comparative  statement  of  net  expenditures  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  past  twenty-one  years  under  the  item  of 
"  Supplies  and  Incidentals,"  which  inchide  all  the  running- 
expenses  except  salaries  paid  instructors,  officers,  and  jani- 
tors, and  for  fuel,  gas,  water,  furniture,  and  repairs  ; 


Year. 

Supplies  and 
Incidentals. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77   

$122,673  25 

50,308 

|2  44 

1877-78   

110,680  46 

51,759 

2  14 

1878-79   

111,343  68 

53,262 

2  09 

1879-80   

113,243  02 

53,981 

2  10 

1880-81   

65,562  93 

54,712 

1  20 

1881-82   

44,788  33 

55,638 

80 

1882-83   

46,858  31 

57,554 

81 

1883-84   

46,966  55 

58,788 

80 

1884-85   

118,123  97 

59,706 

1  98 

1885-86   

87,528  30 

61,259 

1  43 

1886-87   

67,103  54 

62,259 

1  08 

1887-88   

69,170  87 

62,226 

1  11 

1888-89   

77,407  97 

64,584 

1  20 

1889-90   

86,162  83 

66,003 

1  31 

1890-91   

85,108  95 

67,022 

1  27 

1891-92  (9  mos.)  

79,217  13 

67,696 

1  17 

1892-93   

91,176  52 

68,970 

1  32 

1893-94   

85,331  74 

71,495 

1  19 

1894-95   

96,535  02 

73,603 

1  31 

1895-96   

114,442  25 

74,666 

1  53 

1896-97   

128,710  62 

78,167 

1  65 
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The  total  amount  expended  during  the  year  was  paid  to 
the  following-named  parties : 


L.  G.  Burnham  &  Co.  ^ 

^64,365 

61 

Brought  forward,  $1 

67,023  30 

Carter,  Rice,  &  Co.  .  . 

15,470 

59 

Boston  School  Supply 

Ginn  &  Co  

8,203 

80 

Co  

1,036  80 

City  of  Boston     .    .  . 

8,161 

72 

Samuel  Hosea,  Jr.  .  . 

1,012  30 

Sheldon  &  Co.    .    .  . 

7,536 

00 

John  P.  Dale  &  Co.  . 

1,008  78 

Services  in  Store  Room, 

7,220 

83 

Franklin  Educational 

American  Book  Co. 

6,114 

11 

Co  

994  71 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.  .  . 

4,960 

20 

Werner    Scliool  Book 

Rockwell  &  Churchill  . 

4,617 

18 

Co  

980  00 

William  Ware  &  Co.  . 

3,378 

24 

Blacker  &  Shepard  .  . 

918  56 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  .  . 

2,813 

08 

Leach,  She  well,  &  San- 

Silver, Burdett,  &  Co.  . 

2,578 

27 

born   

864  08 

Overseers  of  the  Poor  . 

2,504 

20 

J.  Fred.  Sayer,  Jr.  .  . 

848  77 

Eagle  Pencil  Co.     .  . 

2,494 

37 

T.  D.  Cook  &  Co.    .  . 

801  75 

Thompson,  Brown,  & 

Frost  &  Adams  Co.  .  . 

774  84 

Co  

2,487 

65 

Boston   Electric  Light 

Sarah  Fuller  .    .    .  . 

2,112 

58 

Co  

765  58 

Wilder  &  Co.     .    .  . 

2,086 

37 

United  States  .... 

719  65 

Brook  line    Gas  Light 

J.  L.  Hammett  Co.  .  . 

716  60 

Co  

2,049 

31 

Harper  &  Bros  ... 

654  35 

George  S.  Perry  &  Co., 

2,014 

34 

Allyn  &  Bacon    .    .  . 

643  77 

Joseph  Di>Jon  Crucible 

Boston  Gas  Light  Co.  . 

639  63 

Co  

1,763 

38 

Henry  F.  Miller  &  Sons 

John  W.  Slavin  .    .  . 

1,700 

00 

Piano  Co  

627  60 

Longmans,    Green,  & 

Town  of  Brookline  .  . 

612  50 

1,654 

68 

Edison    Electric  IlPg 

A     T   Wrilkinc;nri  i^,  ( 

1,534 

52 

Co  of  Boston 

597  30 

p.  Sullivan  .... 

1,500 

00 

Carter's  Ink  Co.  .    .  . 

586  56 

Houghton,    Mifflin,  & 

Ada  G.  Murdoch     .  . 

567  00 

1,451 

11 

Willard  Small    .    .  . 

554  36 

Pulsifer,  Jordan,  &  Co. 

1,440 

48 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 

552  15 

Perkins  Institution  .  . 

1,345 

00 

John  L.  Whiting  &  Son 

L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus 

Co  

548  89 

1,237 

41 

Cutler  Bros.  &  Co.  .  . 

541  59 

Charlestown    Gas  and 

Boston  Traveler      .  . 

537  50 

Electric  Co.  ... 

1,141 

68 

West  End  St.  Railway 

American    Bank  Note 

Co  

529  12 

1.086 

59 

A.  Storrs  &BementCo., 

524  90 

Carried  forward,     $167,023  30 

Carried  forward,      $187,185  94 
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Brought  forward,     $187,185  94 


East  Boston  Gas  Co.    .  493  97 

Murphy,  Leavens,  &  Co.,  477  06 

A.  K.  Allstine     ...  463  90 

Palmer,  Parker,  &  Co.,  451  11 

Chickering;  &  Sons  .    .  450  00 

E.  L.  Brown  ....  447  90 
Baldwin,    Robbins,  & 

Co   422  00 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.    .    .  416  87 

M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co.,  406  00 
South  Boston  Gas  Light 

Co   402  60 

Jamaica     Plain  Gas 

Light  Co   390  43 

Sheparcl  &  Samuel  .  .  386  31 
Maynard,    Merrill,  & 

Co   377  10 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 

Co   371  97 

William  Read  &  Sons  .  367  50 

Prang  Educational  Co.,  357  06 
Dorchester  Gas  Light 

Co   353  50 

Samuel  Hobbs  &  Co.    .  335  74 

Winthrop  B.  Jones  .    .  319  78 

A.  &  E.  Burton  &  Co.  .  308  35 
Charles  F.  Shourds  & 

Co   307  00 

Wadsworth,  Hovvland, 

&  Co   292  36 

P.  Vy.  Tighe  ....  288  00 

John  M.  Woods  &  Co.,  286  32 

Greenwood  Bros.     .    .  283  00 

H.  C.  Kendall  ...  263  25 
Mass.  Charitable  Mech. 

Ass'n   259  00 

Lee  &  Shepard  ...  257  22 
N.  E.  Telephone  &  Tel- 
egraph Co   252  18 

Galvin  Bros   240  00 

Turner  &  Seymour  Mfg. 

Co   226  80  1 


Brought  forward,     $198,140  22 


DeWolfe,  Fiske,  &Co.,  224  73 

Columbia  Rubb'r  Wks.,  21170 

James  A.  Furfey     .    .  202  99 

Isaac  Sexton  &  Co.  .    .  192  00 

Revere  Rubber  Co.  .    .  187  80 

F.  J.  Barnard  &  Co.  .  183  72 
William    Robinson  & 

Co   175  57 

P.  P.  Caproni  &  Bro.   .  173  00 

Eberhard  Faber  .    .    .  169  34 

G.  II.  Merrill  ....  168  75 
T.  H.  Castor  &  Co.  .  .  166  84 
James  Delay  &  Sons  .  165  00 
Boston  Cooperative 

Flower  Growers  Ass'n,  160  00 

Smith  Premier  Type- 
writer Co   160  00 

W.  A.  Twombly     .    .  160  00 

Suburban     Light  & 

Power  Co   159  70 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  .  .  149  40 
Julia  M.  Murphy  .  .  148  55 
Wm.  Beverley  Harison,  147  89 
Perry  Mason  &  Co.  .  .  147  84 
Underbill  Brothers  .  .  145  19 
Charlotte  N.  S.  Horner,  145  00 
Ziegler  Electric  Co.  .  144  14 
Oilman  Joslin  &  Son  .  142  50 
Jordan  &  Christie    .    .  141  88 

E.  S.  Ritchie  &  Sons  .  140  54 
University  Publishing 

Co   139  57 

Johnson  &  Morrison    .  139  24 

Roberts  Brothers  .  .  139  20 
Lalance     &  Grosjean 

Mfg.  Co   132  58 

Mary  C.  Mitchell     .    .  130  20 

James  A.  Hearn  &  Co.,  125  00 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons    .  121  68 

John  Gormley  &  Son   .  120  00 

Warren  J,  Stokes    .    .  120  00 

Angeline  M.  Weaver   .  117  26 


Carried  forward,     $198,140  22  |      Carried  forward,     $203,739  02 
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Brought  forward,     $203,739  02 


Chandler  &  Barber  . 

116  94 

Otis  Clapp  &  Son 

113  07 

The  Century  Co. 

112  50 

J.  0.  Wetherbee  .    .  . 

111  62 

Taintor  Bros  

111  32 

Clark  &  Smith    .    .  . 

110  79 

Charles  C.  Gerry 

110  00 

EnieliHe  E.  Torrey  . 

108  70 

Hub  Martial  Band  .  . 

108  00 

C.  A.  Watrous    .    .  . 

105  00 

Althea  W^.  Lindenberg, 

104  35 

Baldwin's  Boston  Cadet 

Band  

104  00 

Ames  Plow  Co.  . 

103  78 

A.  Morton  .... 

102  85 

Bonnibel  Remington 

100  00 

Nellie  F.  Treat  .    .  . 

99  85 

H.  B.  Cook  .... 

99  50 

Grace  D.  Bachelder 

97  01 

Lothrop  Publishing  Co., 

96  28 

Ellen  L.  Dulf     .    .  . 

95  98 

Brown,  Durrell,  &  Co., 

94  84 

Cobb,  Bates,  &  Yerxa  . 

90  03 

Mass.  Bible  Society 

90  00 

P.  Lyman  &  Sons 

89  85 

Josephine  Morris 

89  50 

Ellen  B.  Murphy     .  . 

83  98 

Dorchester  Pottery 

83  00 

Charles  H.  Stephan 

81  70 

Charles  R.  Langer  & 

Co                     .  . 

80  00 

Thomas  H.  Meade  . 

80  00 

ripnvD'p  IVTiillpri 

80  00 

Norton  Bros  

80  00 

J.  W.  Rogers     .    .  . 

80  00 

A.  T.  Thompson  &  Co., 

80  00 

Mary  A.  Tilton   .    .  . 

77  07 

E.  B.  Barnes  &  Co. 

75  00 

Ideal  Plating  Co.     .  . 

75  00 

Wm.  U.  Keyser  &  Co., 

74  00 

Ward's  Nat.  Sci.  Estab't, 

69  60 

Brought  forward,     $207,404  13 

l^^  r  n  ft  f        A  c\   111  c 

E  M  Cundall 

U  V  iiO 

Jl/lim  V  E  .  JJldlJlcV   •       .  • 

fi8  on 

Emilie  F.  Bethmann 

67  40 

i-*xv7i  oC/  v^^iii  jjtiii  y         •  • 

fi7  90 

Mrs   S  Wpthpvbpp 

uo  oo 

Agnes  A.  Fraser 

66  41 

\J\i  \J\J 

AiTiaHpl         Ti^.  HnriP 

fi4  1^ 

Ut:    I  O 

F  E  Rppd  Co 

T-*nvitfin  Pn  V^l  1  cVi  1  r»  rr  C^d 
L  UllLdll  J.  Liunsmii^  v^u., 

fi^  00 

Wrp]"»V>pi' 

fi9  94. 

Xj.  xl..  X  U  VV  Cl  .... 

fil  00 
o  l  uu 

X  all.  yjcxur%.a  \j\jnii)c\iiiy  . 

97 

Bncf nn  T^tsi  1  ArlT7PTficpr 

XJUiSLiUll  X/clll  Y  -olU.  V  ci  tisoi , 

'^Q  9f^ 

vyiiaiiuici  di  xaiLjuiiai  . 

^9,  Ofi 
oo  UO 

OyJllll  xx.  v^UllWctV         .  • 

^7  00 
o  I  uu 

r^lini'lpc  A     Ancfin  /fr  C^n 
Kjllcil  iK^a  xA..  xiUol/lll  Oci  vyt.'., 

00 
OX)  uu 

Atyipi*     T-I  n  m  q  n  p  TTrinp^n 
Xi.Lllt/1  .    J.X  LI  11 J  ct  11 C    JJitlUL'  11 

Sop 

00 

oo  vU 

PvPSpPTit  Citopi  Pr» 

i^ie&ccUL  oLeei  v^u.    .  • 

O-k  VO 

XliU  UOctl/lUllcll   i  U.U11&U111H 

Co 

54  00 

ti .  1^.  xxaiiiiuetL    .    •  • 

^d.  00 

O'x  UU 

i:  leu.  XL/,  xiaii  . 

7^^ 

oo    4  O 

IV/Tq  vrrQ  vo'f"  ^^Qiinrvn 
IViaigaict  -T  .  VjrclililUIl 

O^  UU 

/i-iice  xj.  ndiuiHg 

'^9  '^0 
oz  o\j 

A   N  Rpvnnld«;  Co 

51  15 

ijr.  vv  .  ivi.  nail  . 

o\j  oo 

Lizzie  Cohen  .... 

'^0  00 
o\j  uu 

xLitiiiianub  05  ixoopei  • 

4Q  AO 

'xu  '±\J 

Fred.  L.  Pancoast 

A  Q  '7K 
4o   4  0 

Bertha  Hucksam     .  . 

47  75 

J.  G.  Bassett  .... 

47  50 

Edward  P.  Jackson 

46  74 

Alice  Aplin  .... 

46  50 

Leonard  &  Ellis  .    .  . 

46  50 

Mabel  Ladd  .... 

46  25 

Delia  Sullivan    .    .  . 

46  25 

Minna  Kettell     .    .  . 

46  00 

Carried  forward, 


$209,617  97 
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Brought  forward,     $209,617  97 

Brought  forward,  $ 

211,077  82 

Clara  T.  Somerville 

45  75 

A.  E.  Dennis,  Tiiomj)- 

Boston  Evening  Record, 

45  63 

son,  &  Co  

32  81 

Dutton  &  Thompson 

45  29 

Journal    N  ewspaper 

Rebecca  Wilcox  .    .  . 

45  25 

Co  

32  80 

Cyrus  H.  Stowell     .  . 

45  00 

Thorp  &  JNIartin  Co.  . 

32  65 

Owners  S.S.  Parthian  . 

44  80 

M.  Lewis  Crosby     .  . 

32  64 

Marie  Backoff    .    .  . 

44  75 

Dennison  Mfg.  Co. 

32  46 

S.  R.  Reading  &  Co.  . 

44  00 

Estes  &  Lauriat  .    .  . 

32  40 

Rose  Lalap  .... 

43  25 

Union  Paste  Co.  .    .  . 

32  40 

John  Donnelly  &  Sons, 

41  70 

Globe  Newspaper  Co.  . 

32  37 

Loretta  Curran    .    .  . 

41  00 

Theresa  Becherer    .  . 

32  25 

Ada  C.  Williamson  .  . 

41  00 

Nellie  DriscoU    .    .  . 

32  03 

Lizzie  T.  Mahan     .  . 

40  75 

Lillian  M.  Towne    .  . 

32  00 

Curtis  Davis  &  Co.  .  . 

40  00 

George  E.  Reade     .  . 

31  00 

Wax  Brothers     .    .  . 

40  00 

Irene  Copp  .... 

30  75 

Post  Publishing  Co. 

39  00 

Ellen  M.  O'Connor  .  . 

30  00 

Emily  Town  send     .  . 

38  75 

Harriet  A.  Porter    .  . 

30  00 

A.   W.   Chesterton  & 

Stanley  Rule  &  Level 

Co  

38  68 

Co  

30  00 

Spencerian  Pen  Co. 

37  50 

Mulvenia  McCrae    .  . 

29  75 

Mary  Boyle  .... 

36  50 

Martha  L.  Babbitt  .  . 

29  60 

Mary  McCloskey     .  . 

36  25 

Lizzie  Davis  .... 

29  25 

Forbes  Lithograph 

Blanche  Sewell  .    .  . 

29  25 

Mfg.  Co  

36  15 

Ella  Buckley  .... 

29  00 

Bay  State  Map  Co.  .  . 

36  00 

B.  Wilkinson  .... 

29  00 

Minnie  A.  Prescott  .  . 

36  00 

W.  S.  Burbank  .    .  . 

28  40 

Robert  J.  Haines     .  . 

35  66 

W.  I.  Sprague    .    .  . 

28  36 

Heliotype  Printing  Co., 

35  00 

Cornelia  Weaver     .  . 

28  25 

William  F.  Mayo     .  . 

35  00 

George    A.   Clark  & 

Ella  W.  Stearns  .    .  . 

35  00 

Bro  

28  18 

Frank  De  Silva   .    .  . 

34  60 

Sarah  Arato  .... 

27  50 

Boston  Transcript  Co.  . 

34  36 

Oliver  Ditson  Co.    .  . 

27  50 

Robert  R.  Starkey  .  . 

34  20 

Thomas  Groom  &  Co.  . 

27  50 

Franklin  Pub.  Co.    .  . 

33  60 

Charles  J.  Lincoln  .  . 

27  33 

William  Curtis'  Sons 

oo  oy 

Fitz,  Dana,  &  Co.   .  . 

27  25 

Dame,    Stoddard,  & 

J:  .  A.  XlOlie  .... 

97  9^ 

Kendall  

33  40 

Ella  T.  Burgess  .    .  . 

27  00 

Charles  W.  Parmenter . 

33  40 

Catherine  Cheney    .  . 

27  00 

Boston  Herald  Co.  .  . 

33  13 

Lombard  &  Caustic  .  . 

26  80 

Capen,  Sprague,  &  Co., 

32  96 

Houston  &  Henderson  . 

26  79 

Mechanics  Iron  Foun- 

J.  W.  Remmonds    .  . 

26  64 

32  95 

Adeline  L.  Sylvester  . 

25  79 

Carried  forward,  $2 

11,077  82 

Carried  forward,     $212,199  77 
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Brought  forward,     $212,199  77 

Barbara  Bishop  .    .  . 

25  50 

Kate  W.  Gushing    .  . 

25  00 

George  H.  Gi*egg    .  . 

25  00 

George  F.  Partridge 

24  48 

Charles  H.  Hickey  .  . 

24  00 

Ida  T.  Spargo     .    .  . 

24  00 

George  Jepson    .    .  . 

23  60 

Tobias  &  Wall    .    .  . 

23  55 

Elizabeth  H.  Giind- 

strom  

23  25 

George  M.  Winslow  & 

Co  

23  25 

Joseph  Y.  Bergen   .  . 

23  08 

Bertha  Pngsley  .    .  . 

23  00 

Granular  Metal  Co.  .  . 

22  89 

Annie  Brady  .... 

22  75 

Elizabeth  Freeman  .  . 

22  75 

Annie  Isenberg  .    .  . 

22  75 

Boston  Art  Club  .    .  . 

22  43 

Canton  Mfg.  &  Bleach- 

in  Co  

22  00 

Mary  E.  Kearney    .  . 

21  70 

John  C.  Haynes  &  Co.  . 

21  36 

Frank  J.  Pope    .    .  . 

21  28 

Eastern  Furnishing  Co., 

20  70 

Alex.  L.  Goode  .    .  . 

20  50 

Wyckoff,   Soamans,  & 

20  16 

Drivers'  Union  Ice  Co., 

20  00 

East    Boston  Masonic 

Building  Ass'n    .  . 

20  00 

George  B.  Frazar 

20  00 

Marion  A.  Hawes    .  . 

20  00 

William  Ridlon   .    .  . 

20  00 

Thompson  &  Odell  Co., 

20  00 

R  F.  Sullivan     .    .  . 

19  45 

Mary  Eggleston  .    .  . 

19  25 

Robert  Adams     .    .  . 

18  75 

Carried  forward,      $212,926  20 

Brought  forward,  $212,926 

20 

John  J.  Baird      .    .  . 

18 

70 

Margaret  Burns  .    .  . 

18 

50 

Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  . 

18 

24 

Henry  Hitchinffs     .  . 

18 

15 

Annie  L.  Bennett    .  . 

18 

00 

Peabody  Whitney  Co.  . 

17 

85 

Kate  Haynes  .... 

17 

75 

Mabel  B.  Hunt    .    .  . 

17 

75 

Mary  McNamara     .  . 

17 

75 

Mary  McCabe     .    .  . 

17 

50 

Jennie  Wright    .    .  . 

17 

50 

Addie  Bolster  .... 

17 

25 

John  W.  MacCoy    .  . 

17 

25 

Augusta  Smith    .    .  . 

17 

25 

Boston  Daily  Pub.  Co.  . 

17 

12 

Marie  Deretzky  .    .  . 

17 

00 

Florence  McKa}^ .    .  . 

17 

00 

Ellen  Roach  .... 

17 

00 

Helen  B.  Shea    .    .  . 

17 

00 

Jones,  McDutfee,  & 

Stratton  

16 

95 

Minnie  Smith  .... 

16 

75 

W.  E.  C.  Rich    .    .  . 

16 

40 

R.  H.  White  Co.      .  . 

16 

37 

Vesta  Beal  .... 

16 

25 

Josei)h  C.  Godfrey  .  . 

16 

20 

Damrell  &  Upham  .  . 

16 

00 

Thomas  Hall  &  Son 

15 

76 

Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  . 

15 

76 

Fred.  A.  Fernald     .  . 

15 

25 

Larkin  Dunton    .    .  . 

15 

16 

Florence  Fitzgerald 

15 

00 

Mills,  Knight,  &  Co.  . 

15 

00 

Nettie  Silverman     .  . 

15 

00 

Mabel  L.  Warner    .  . 

15 

00 

Sundry  bills  less  than 

i      $15    1,044  49 


Total  expenditure,  $214,542  10 
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Requisitions  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts : 

1896.  Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water.  Incidentals.  Totals. 


February 

.  $6,488 

30 

$8,029 

02 

$14,517  32 

March     .  . 

.  3,265 

32 

10,141 

84 

13,407  16 

April      .  . 

6,295 

09 

6,096 

23 

12,391  32 

May  .    .  . 

.  7,285 

84 

7,491 

68 

14,777  52 

June  . 

'.  2,287 

39 

17,080 

06 

19,367  45 

July  .    .  . 

564 

12 

10,562 

49 

11,126  61 

August  . 

.  9,879 

67 

13,731 

43 

23,611  10 

September  . 

.  26,365 

61 

23,745 

09 

50,110  70 

October 

.  15,883 

82 

9,615 

02 

25,498  84 

November  . 

912 

03 

11,914 

14 

12,826  17 

December  . 

.  1,575 

72 

8,816 

67 

10,392  39 

1897. 

January  . 

.  2,001 

18 

4,514 

34 

6,515  52 

$82,804  09 

$131,738  01 

$214,542  10 

TARIFF  OF  SUPPLIES. 
The  followin«:  tariffs  for  IIio:h  and  Grammar  Schools 
show  the  average  amount  of  each  article  annually  sent  to 
the  schools  for  use  of  the  pupils  and  instructors  during  the 
past  few  years  : 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


PUPILS. 


Examination  paper 
Letter  paper 
Note  paper 
Composition  books 
Pens  . 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber 
Blotters 


12    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

9    reams  to  each  100  pupils, 

1^  reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

7    to  each  pupil. 
10    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Ih  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

3    to  each  pupil. 

6    to  each  pupil. 

3    pieces  to  each  i3upil. 

3    to  each  pupil. 
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TEACHERS. 


Letter  paper 
Note  paper 
Note  envelopes 
Pens  . 
Mucilage 
Blotters 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber 


4  quires  to  each  teacher. 

6  quires  to  each  teacher. 

4  packages  to  each  teacher. 
1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 

1  package  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

5  to  each  teacher. 
5  to  each  teacher. 

3  pieces  to  each  teacher. 


Each  principal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 


Ink  . 

Chalk 

Blackboard  erasers 
Recitation  cards  . 
Mucilage 
Large  envelopes 


3 
7 
16 
300 
2 

100 


gallons  to  each  100 pupils, 
boxes  to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  100  pupils, 
to  each  100  pupils, 
quarts  to  each  building, 
to  each  building. 


Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 
maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  as  voted  by  the  committee. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Examination  paper     ....  2    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Letter  paper   4    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Note  paper   30    quires  to  each  100  pupils. 

Composition  books      .       .       .       .  2|  to  each  pupil. 

Pens   .    *  .  9    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Penholders   1    gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Drawing  pencils   2^  to  each  pupil. 

Common  pencils         ....  5    to  each  pupil. 

Rubber   2    pieces  to  each  pupil. 

Drawing  paper  for  maps,  etc.     .       .  3    reams  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blank  books  for  spelling    .       .       .  150    to  each  100  pupils. 

Blotters   2    to  each  pupil. 
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Letter  paper 
Note  paper  . 
Note  envelopes 
Penholders  . 
Drawing  pencils 
Common  pencils 
Rubber 
Pens 

Mucilage 
Blotters 


Each  p 


TEACHERS. 

3  quires  to  each  teacher. 
5  quires  to  each  teacher. 
3  packages  to  each  teacher. 

2  to  each  teacher. 

3  to  each  teacher. 

4  to  each  teacher. 
2  pieces  to  each  teacher. 
1  gross  to  each  10  teachers. 
1  bottle  to  each  teacher. 
1  package  to  each  teacher. 

incipal  equivalent  to  two  teachers. 


SCHOOLS. 

Ink  3  gallons  to  each  100  pupils. 

Chalk  3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Blackboard  erasers     .       .       .       .     10  to  each  100  pupils. 

Recitation  cards   200  to  each  100  pupils. 

Mucilage  1  quart  to  each  building. 

Large  envelopes         ....    100  to  each  building. 
Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  apparatus,  drawing  instruments, 

maps,  globes,  charts,  paper  to  be  used  in  place  of  slates,  etc.,  as 

voted  by  the  committee. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

PUPILS. 

Lead  pencils,  rubber,  paper,  and  clay  as  wanted. 

TEACHERS. 


1  quire  letter  paper. 

4  reams  of  note  paper. 
10  large  envelopes. 

2  packages  note  envelopes. 
1  small  bottle  mucilage. 


2  pieces  rubber. 
4  common  lead  pencils. 
2  penholders. 
15  pens. 

1  qt. -bottle  ink  to  each  building. 


SCHOOLS. 

Scissors  60  to  each  building. 

Chalk  3  gross  to  each  100  pupils. 

Supplementary  reading,  record  books,  primary-school  paper,  charts, 

blackboard  erasers,  paper  to  be  used  in  place  of  slates,  etc.,  as  voted 

by  the  committee. 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  4-1897. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,  CITY  PRINTERS. 
1897. 


TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 

Boston,  March,  1897. 

To  the  ScJiool  Committee  : 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  herewith  present  their  report 
for  the  financial  year  1896-97,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
of  the  School  Board,  and  also  the  detailed  statement  of 
expenditures  prepared  by  the  Auditing  Clerk,  as  required 
by  the  Regulations. 

Under  date  of  December  24, 1895,  this  committee  submitted 
to  the  School  Board  an  estimate  of  the  amount  needed  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  estimates  presented  were  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  and  transmitted  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor. 

They  were  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  iiistriictors      .......  $1,699,000 

Salaries  of  officers   66,500 

Salaries  of  janitors   131,500 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   87,000 

Supplies  and  incidentals   136,000 

School-houses  —  repairs,  etc   250,000 


$2,370,000 


Special  appropriation;  "  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.     .  $140,000 

The  City  Council  granted  two  appropriations  for  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  schools,  one  of  $2,000,000  under  the 
head  of  School  Committee,  and  the  other  of  $173,400  under 
the  head  of  Public  Buildings  —  Schools. 

Xo  provision  w^as  made  for  the  special  appropriation  until 
later  in  the  year  when  His  Honor  the  Mayor  recommended 
and  the  City  Council  granted  a  sum  of  $300,000  for  fire- 
escapes,  ventilation,  and  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
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the  schools.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  action  o-rantino-  the 
appropriation  was  not  taken  earlier  in  the  year,  as  the  im- 
provements in  some  cases  have  been  made  at  the  expense 
of  a  large  number  of  school  children  who  were  prevented 
from  attending  school  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  City  Council  reduced  the  estimate  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, exclusive  of  school-houses,  repairs,  etc.,  $120,000. 
The  estimates  are  never  made  up  on  a  basis  that  will  per- 
mit a  reduction  to  this  extent,  and  therefore  the  School 
Committee  under  date  of  November  24,  1896,  addressed  a 
communication  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  requesting  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $74,000  to  meet  an  actual 
deficit,  which  sum  was  granted  by  the  City  Council. 

The  bills  incurred  for  repairs  in  excess  of  the  appropria- 
tion were  allowed  to  be  paid  by  the  Mayor  from  money 
available  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

The  ordinary  expenses  for  the  past  year  were  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors 
Salaries  of  officers 
Salaries  of  janitors 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water . 

Supplies  and  incidentals 
Books  .  .  .  .  . 
Printing  .  .  .  , 
Stationery  and  drawing  ma- 
terials .  .  .  . 
Miscellaneous  items 

School-house  repairs,  etc.  . 


$53,357  81 

6,383  23 

24,631  76 

47,365  21 


Expended  from  the  appropriation 
Expended  from  income  of  Gibson  fund 

Total  expenditure       .  '  . 
Total  income  .... 


$1,663,792  74 
66,290  84 
131,560  50 
82,804  09 


131,738  01 
225,973  76 

$2,302,159  94 
1,191  38 

$2,303,351  32 
40,438  51 


Net  expenditure.  School  Committee    .        .    $2,262,912  81 
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Your  committee,  in  preparing  the  estimates,  stated  tliat 
the  probable  income  would  be  as  follows  : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City  .  .  .  $19,000  00 
Trust-funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  20,000  00 


Total  estimated  income       .        .        .  $39,000  00 

The  income  collected  was  as  follows  : 

Non-residents,  State  and  City    .        .       .  $19,130  32 

Trust-funds  and  other  sources    .        .        .  18,280  80 

Sale  of  books   205  01 

State  of  Massachusetts,  travelling  expenses,  2,822  38 


Total  income  $40,438  51 


The  net  expenses  of  the  School  Committee,  compared  with 
those  for  1895-96,  show  an  increase  of  $87,226.58. 

The  average  numl)er  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  different 
grades  the  past  year  was  78,167.  The  average  cost  per 
pupil  amomited  to  $28.95  ;  a  decrease,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  of  nineteen  cents  per  pupil. 

The  increase  in  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  past 
year  (3,501)  is  very  gratifying,  it  being  the  largest  increase 
in  any  year  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  excess  of 
that  warranted  by  the  advance  in  population  during  the  year. 

The  demand  for  higher  education  is  especially  noticeable, 
the  attendance  in  Hio'h  Schools  havino;  increased  about  eleven 
per  cent.,  while  the  Grammar  and  Primary  increased  be- 
tween three  and  four  per  cent. 

The  gross  expenses  for  the  past  year,  compared  with  those 
for  1895-96,  show  a  variation  in  the  different  items  of  the 
appropriation  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors,  increased  .  .  .  $79,225  74 
Salaries  of  officers,  increased  .  .  .  3,836  34 
Salaries  of  janitors,  increased  .  .  .  7,6«9  19 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water,  increased  .  .  .  6,903  80 
Supplies  and  incidentals,  increased        .        .       15,003  14 


$112,658  21 

School-houses,  repairs,  etc.,  decreased  .        .       24,133  37 


Total  increase,  ^ross  ....     $88,524  84 
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The  following  shows  the  variation  in  the  number  of  pupils 
and  in  salaries  in  the  different  grades  for  the  past  year,  com- 
pared with  those  for  1895-96  : 

High  Schools,  pupils  increased  487,  salaries  increased       .    $18,970  30 
Grammar  Schools,  pupils  increased  1,267,  salaries  increased,  28,631  85 
Primary  Schools,  pupils  increased  799,  salaries  increased,     12,855  23 
Horace  Mann  School,  pupils  decreased  4,  salaries  in- 
creased  1,418  48 

Kindergartens,  pupils  increased  127,  salaries  increased    .       7,750  06 
Evening  Schools,  pupils  increased  741,  salaries  increased,       5,299  00 
Evening  Drawing  Schools,  pupils  increased  75,  salaries  in- 
creased   .   97  00 

Manual  Training  Schools,  salaries  increased  .  .  .  4,930  66 
Special  teachers,  salaries  decreased    .       .       .       .       .  726  84 

Spectacle  Island,  pupils  increased  9  . 

Total  increase  in  pupils,  3,501 ;  in  salaries,  $79,225.74 

The  number  of  regular  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls,  Jan. 
1,  1897,  was  1,613,  divided  among  the  several  grades  of 
schools  as  follows:  High  Schools,  162;  Grammar  Schools, 
763;  Primary  Schools,  521;  Horace  Mann  School,  13; 
Kindergartens,  119;  Manual  Training,  including  Cookery, 
35  —  an  increase  of  68  regular  instructors  since  Jan.  1, 
1896. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  138  temporary  teachers  and 
63  special  assistants  employed  in  the  day  schools,  an  aver- 
age of  198  instructors  in  the  Evening  and  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  and  63  special  instructors,  including  36  teachers  of 
sewing,  making  a  total  of  2,075  instructors  on  the  pay-rolls 
during  the  year. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  instructors  the  past  year 
was  $1,663,792.74,  an  increase  of  $79,225.74  over  the  year 
preceding.  About  $23,000  of  this  increase  was  occasioned 
by  the  new  salary  schedule,  which  went  into  operation  Sept. 
1,  1896.  Within  the  past  ten  years  salaries  of  instructors 
have  increased  41  per  cent,  although  the  number  of  pupils 
has  increased  only  about  25  per  cent. 
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The  expenditure  for  this  item  was  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  net  expenditure,  exclusive  of  repairs  and  the  buildin*>- 
of  new  school-houses,  and  was  paid  to  about  two  thousand 
different  persons.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any  Board  to 
so  apportion  this  sum  that  all  the  recipients  would  consider 
themselves  equitably  treated.  Under  the  Regulations  each 
school  is  allowed  a  quota  of  teachers  of  certain  ranks ;  but 
owing  to  peculiar  conditions  in  many  cases  permission  is 
usually  granted  for  additional  instructors,  or  for  an  increase 
in  rank,  which  adds  largely  to  the  cost  for  salaries  of 
instructors. 

The  annual  increase  for  the  past  five  years,  occasioned  by 
the  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  has  averaged 
over  $50,000,  and  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  same  ratio 
during  the  succeeding  five  years  ;  but  to  this  must  be  added 
the  expenditure  demanded  by  the  new  schedule,  making  a 
total  average  increase  of  more  than  $150,000  per  annum. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the  Nor- 
mal, Latin,  and  High  Schools  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : 


Normal  School   $67  72 

Latin  School   79  06 

Girls'  Latin  School   43  60 

English  High  School   77  02 

Girls'  High  School   42  49 

Roxbiiry  High  School   50  82 

Charlestown  High  School   49  41 

Dorchester  High  School   51  36 

Brighton  High  School  '     .       .  47  43 

West  Roxbnry  High  School   57  05 

East  Boston  High  School   48  09 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   96  06 


Average  cost   $60  11 


The  average  salary  paid  during  the  year  to  each  regular 

High  School  instructor  was  $1,734  54 

(jrammar  School  instructor  was   989  37 

Primary  School  instructor  was   709  33 
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During  the  year  $68,770.93  were  paid  for  instruction  by 


special  teachers,  as  follows  : 

Sewmg,  36  teachers,  320  divisions   $22,845  60 

Music,  8  instructors   15,336  00 

Drawing :  director,  10  months   2,500  00 

2  assistants   2,718  00 

Modern  languages :  director,  8  months      ....  2,000  00 

3  assistants   4,425  33 

Physical  training :  director   3,000  00 

assistant   2,093  33 

Military  drill :  instructor  and  armorer       ....  2,912  50 

Kindergarten  methods  :  director  and  2  instructors     .       .  4,343  33 

Calisthenics  and  elocution  :  3  instructors   ....  3,300  00 

Chemistry:  instructor   1,620  00 

assistant,  Girls'  High  School    ....  804  00 

assistant,  Roxbury  High  School      .       .       .  748  17 


Total  for  special  instructors  $68,646  26 


The  Evening  High  School,  occupying  the  entire  English 
High  School  building  on  Montgomery  street,  and  its  two 
branches  in  the  High  School  buildings  in  Charlestown  and 
East  Boston,  began  their  sessions  September  28,  1896. 
Ten  Elementarjr  Evening  Schools  in  diiferent  parts  of  the 
city  were  opened  at  the  same  time.  January  4,  1897,  two 
additional  elementary  schools  were  established  in  the  Lyceum 
Hall  building,  Dorchester,  and  in  the  Washington  Allston 
Grammar  building,  Brighton. 

Within  the  past  few  years  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  evening  school  system.  With  efficient  instruc- 
tion, a  proper  grading  of  pupils,  and  regular  attendance, 
these  schools  are  approaching  the  day  schools  in  excellence 
of  results  ;  and  it  is  believed  by  those  interested  in  and  best 
acquainted  Avith  the  work,  that  their  cost  will  prove  a  good 
investment,  yielding  returns  in  many  directions. 

The  salaries  paid  instructors  in  the  High  and  Elementary 
Evening  Schools  amounted  to  $46,336.50  for  the  year,  as 
compared  with  $41,037.50  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  $5,299. 


REPORT  OF  OOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 
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Five  Evening  Drawing  Schools  were  opened  October  li), 
1896,  in  accordance  with  the  Eegulations,  and  held  sessions 
three  evenings  each  Aveek,  with  the  excei)tion  of  the  school 
in  Koxhury  granted  permission  to  be  open  five  evenings  each 
week,  owdng  to  the  great  nunil)er  of  applicants. 

The  cost  for  salaries  of  instructors  in  these  schools  was 
$11,656,  as  compared  with  $11,559  for  the  year  preceding. 


The  number  of  Kindergartens  has  increased  during  the 
year  from  59  to  62.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  Jan- 
uary 1,  1897,  Avas  61  principals,  58  assistants,  1  temporary 
teacher,  and  2  special  assistants.  The  salaries  paid  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $68,832.24,  an  increase  as  compared 
with  1895-96  of  $7,750.06. 


ExclusiA^e  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  the  city  is 
now  supporting  in  the  line  of  manual  training,  20  schools  of 
carpentry  for  boys  and  17  schools  of  cookery  for  girls,  in 
connection  with  Grammar  School  Avork,  Avhich  includes  also 
sewing  as  a  part  of  manual  training  instruction. 

For  teaching  carpentry  and  cookery  a  force  of  36  special 
instructors  is  employed,  including  2  principals,  one  in  each 
branch,  and  1  temporary  assistant,  and  their  total  salaries 
paid  amount  to  $27,398.78  for  the  year. 


The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  officers  the  past  year  Avas 
$66,290.84,  an  increase  of  $3,836.34  as  compared  with  the 
year  previous.  The  appointment  of  one  additional  truant- 
officer,  additions  to  the  clerical  force  of  the  offices,  and 
increased  salaries  paid  truant-officers  are  responsible  for  the 
increase. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  of  janitors  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $131,560.50,  and  was  an  increase  of  $7,689.19 
over  the  cost  for  the  year  preceding.    The  average  salary 
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paid  to  each  person  under  this  head  was  $783.10;  but  as 
many  of  the  janitors  employ  either  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary assistance,  the  net  average  amount  was  considerably  less. 

The  men  in  charge  of  steam-boilers  in  the  smaller  schools 
on  small  salaries  can  rarely  add  to  their  compensation  by 
other  work,  as  they  must  be  in  attendance  on  the  heating 
apparatus  during  school  hours,  and  perform  the  remaining 
janitors'  duties  of  sweeping,  dusting,  etc.,  at  other  times. 

A  force  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- eight  janitors  is  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  several  school  buildings.  Some  jani- 
tors have  the  care  of  two  or  three,  and  in  a  few  instances 
four  different  buildings,  while  others  add  to  their  salary  by 
takino^  care  of  an  evenino-  school. 

The  new  law  requiring  janitors  operating  steam-boilers 
and  engines  to  hold  a  proper  certificate  will,  it  is  feared,  lead 
to  interruptions  in  the  service  in  case  of  sickness  or  death, 
as  under  the  civil  service  law  it  might  l)e  impossible  at  short 
notice  to  secure  a  substitute  from  the  certified  list  holding 
the  proper  license. 

A  recent  illustration  was  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
janitor  of  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  School.  His  assistant  was 
placed  temporarily  in  charge,  but  was  ordered  by  the  Inspec- 
tion Department  to  be  dismissed  at  once  as  incompetent ;  and 
before  a  man  could  be  ol^tained  who  was  qualified  to  take 
charge,  the  school  was  obliged  to  be  closed  an  entire  day. 

Some  of  the  smaller  schools  recently  built,  or  in  process 
of  erection,  contain  engine  fans  or  other  ventilating  appara- 
tus, and  require  the  services  of  a  practical  licensed  engineer. 
This  class  of  men  commands  a  much  higher  salary  than  jani- 
tors of  the  old-lfishioned  furnace-heated  -  buildings  of  the 
same  size,  although  the  general  duties  in  the  way  of  cleanli- 
ness may  not  be  any  more  acceptably  performed. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  floors  of  the  school- 
houses  with  few  exceptions  were  thoroughly  washed  under 
the  direction  of  the  janitors. 

The  cost  for  this  work  was  about  $1,600. 
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During  the  past  year  the  Committee  on  Supplies  presented 
for  approval  bills  to  the  amount  of  $214,542.10,  which 
re{)resents  the  total  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee, 
exclusive  of  salaries,  repairs,  and  the  building  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  income  amounted  to  $3,027.39,  which  deducted 
from  the  gross  expenditures,  leaves  the  sum  of  $211,514.71 
as  the  net  amount  expended  under  their  direction.  The 
schools  consumed  15,682  tons  of  coal  and  227  cords  of 
wood,  which  together  with  the  expense  for  water  and  gas 
amounted  to  $82,804.09  which  is  included  in  the  above 
amount. 

Full  particulars  regarding  the  method  and  cost  of  supply- 
ing the  schools  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Supplies  lately  presented. 


During  the  year  bills  properly  certified  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Buildings  and  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  School  Houses,  have  been  received,  amounting  to  $225,- 
973.76,  which  represents  the  cost  of  repairs  and  alterations 
of  school-houses  and  includes  rents  paid  for  temporary 
accommodations. 

As  the  School  Committee  has  no  authority  to  make  expen- 
ditures for  this  purpose  in  excess  of  the  appropriation 
granted,  it  often  happens  that  repairs  needing  prompt  atten- 
tion are  delayed  on  the  ground  that  no  money  is  available. 

The  largest  items  of  expense  were  as  follows  : 


Furniture   $56,688  83 

Carpentry   31,046  U 

Heating  apparatus  and  ventilation      .       .       .       .       .  28,269  72 

Rent  and  taxes   22,285  19 

Masonry   13,723  42 

Painting  and  glazing   12,641  02 

Plumbing   11,923  21 

Roofing       •   11,413  67 

Salaries  of  Superintendent  and  Assistants  ....  5,757  00 


It  is  expected  that  the  fall  term  beginning  next  September 
will  find  the  schools  in  a  better  sanitary  condition  than  ever 
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before,  as  the  special  appropriation  of  $300,000  will  by  that 
time  have  been  expended  in  many  buildings  that  specially 
needed  a  greater  or  less  outlay  to  ])ut  them  into  a  proper 
healthful  condition. 

The  expenditures  up  to  February  1,  1897,  on  account  of  the 
Special  Appropriation  of  $300,000  granted  for  hre-escapes, 
ventilation,  and  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
schools  have  been  as  follows  : 


Henry  L.  Pierce  School   $1,875  00 

Rice  School   2,471  40 

Edward  Everett  School   16,513  68 

Cyrus  Alger  School   9,912  82 

Roxbury-street  School   5,994  61 

Norcross  School   200  00 

Glenway  School   3,569  62 

Wait  School   1,173  89 

Howard-avenue  School   1,658  92 

Freeman  School   771  49 

Cushman  School   2,622  49 

Hancock  School   2,289  08 

Skinner  School   393  19 

Washington-street  School,  Forest  Hills      ....  4,392  85 

Everett  School,  city    .   350  00 

Winship  School   150  00 

Bennett  School   100  00 

John  A.  Andrew  School   200  00 

Baker-street  School   1,008  00 

Savin  Hill  School   2,925  96 

Common-street  School   4,566  27 

Mt.  Pleasant-avenue  School   3,662  87 

Lewis  School   503  20 

Chestnut-avenue  School   4,359  64 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   819  20 

SharjD  School   1,545  31 

Grant  School   1,007  09 

Hobart-street  School   70  00 

Bennett  Branch  School       .       .    '   75  00 

Mead-street  School   5,228  89 

Bailey-street  School   4,521  97 

Quincy-street  School,  Roxbury   8,110  55 

Everett  School,  Brighton   4,492  17 
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.  Lowell  School   $12,824  37 

Warren  School   11,467  22 

Canterbury-street  School   3,921  27 

Emerson  School   7,184  58 

Ware  School   727  59 

Winthrop  School   2,487  51 

Phillips  School   1,033  13 

Tyler-street  School   478  50 

Qulncy  School   2,205  11 

Dillaway  School   1,081  67 

Sherwin  School   150  00 

Lyman  School                                                              .  10,699  90 

Old  Edward  Ev  erett  School   7,515  55 

Somerset-street  School   209  43 

Weston-street  School   811  45 

Chapman  School                                                    .       .  1,240  50 

Adams-street  School   1,184  77 

Appleton-street  School   1,347  47 

Capen  School   174  94 

Howe  School   232  06 

Bunker  Hill  School     ........  1,865  69 

Bunker  Hill  and  Charles-street  School       .       .       .       .  1,162  56 

Tileston  School    547  97 

Old  Roxbury  High  School    10  00 

Salaries   1,974  06 

Teaming   563  03 

Fire-extinguis!iers   1,165  00 

Incidentals    1,150  37 


$172,950  86 

Under  authority  granted  by  Chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  for  1895,  the  School  Committee  has  authority 
to  expend  $2,200,000  during  a  period  of  five  years  for  the 
purchase  of  school-house  sites,  and  the  erection  and  furnish- 
ing of  new  ])uildings.  The  amount  available  the  tirst  two 
years  was  limited  to  $1,000,000,  nearly  all  of  which  has 
been  expended  or  contracted  for.  Up  to  February  1,  1897, 
bills  on  account  of  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  have 
been  approved  for  payment  to  the  amount  of  $304,783.69. 

The  Committee  on  School  Houses  in  charge  of  this  appro- 
priation, are  making  every  possible  effort  to  provide  accom- 
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modations  as  speedily  as  possible,  especially  in  the  suburban 
districts,  where  the  needs  are  most  imperative  ;  and  without 
doubt,  at  the  end  of  the  five  years,  the  results  of  their 
labors  will  receive  the  approval  of  an  impartial  public. 


The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made  for  carry- 
ing on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture,  repairs,  and  new 
school-houses,  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Board,  a  period 
of  twenty  years  and  nine  months  : 


Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78   

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79   

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80   

1,416,852  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-83   

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83   

1,413,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85   

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86   

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87   

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89   

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90   

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

1,685,360  28 

41,209  06 

1,644,151  22 

67,022 

24  53 

1891-92  .  .  ; 

nine  months  ) 

1,295,981  34 

30,757  31 

1,265,224  03 

67,696 

18  69 

1892-93   

1,768,985  64 

37,578  66 

1,731,406  98 

68,970 

25  10 

1,822,052  26 

40,709  13 

1,781,343  13 

71,495 

24  92 

1894-95   

1,885,537  38 

38,604  35 

1,846,933  03 

73,603 

25  09 

1895-96   

1,964,760  76 

39,181  66 

1,925,579  10 

74,666 

25  79 

1896-97   

2,077,377  56 

39,-500  83 

2,037,876  73 

78,167 

26  07 

From  the 

above  table 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  running 

expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were  twenty-eight  cents  more 
per  pupil  than  for  the  previous  year. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made  and 
furniture  provided  since  1876-77  : 


Year. 

Expend.!  tu  ros . 

IncoiuG. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
I'upils. 

Rate  per 
I'll  pi  1. 

$165,876  72 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

$3  30 

126,428  35 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2  45 

114,015  32 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2  14 

1879-80   

98,514  84 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1  82 

145,913  55 

$205  00 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2  66 

1881-82   

178,008  88 

247  50 

177,761  38 

55,638 

3  19 

1882-83   

189,350  83 

231  00 

189,119  83 

57,554 

3  29 

1883-84   

186,852  18 

300  00 

186,552  18 

58,788 

3  17 

198,059  11 

526  50 

197,532  61 

59,706 

3  31 

1885-86   

188,435  63 

137  50 

188,298  13 

61,259 

3  07 

1886-87   

171,032  71 

295  92 

170,733  79 

82,259 

2  74 

1887-88   

243,107  89 

221  00 

242,886  89 

62,226 

3  90 

1888-89   

251,736  17 

153  00 

251,583  17 

64,584 

3  90 

1889-90   

262,208  75 

850  20 

261,358  55 

66,003 

3  96 

1890-91   

263,860  16 

208  00 

263,652  16 

67,022 

3  94 

1891-92  ....  1 

nine  months  ) 

205,344  27 

595  50 

204,748  77 

67,696 

3  02 

1892-93   

221,905  53 

165  00 

221,740  53 

68,970 

3  22 

1893-94   

190,465  05 

190,465  06 

71,495 

2  66 

1894-95   

214,252  47 

25  00 

214,227  47 

73,603 

2  91 

1895-96   

250,107  13 

250,107  13 

74,666 

3  35 

1896-97   

225,973  76 

937  68 

225,036  08 

78,167 

2  88 

The  foregoing  tables  inckide  all  the  running  expenses  of 
the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  computing  the  rate  per 
pupil.  The  total  running  expenses  compared  with  those  for 
1895-96  show  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  $0.19  })er  pupil. 

From  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Education  issued  in  1896,  it  appears  that  among  all  the  cities 
and  towns,  Hull  appropriated  the  largest  amount  for  educa- 
tional purposes  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years,  viz.,  $44.76,  and  that  Gay  Head  stands  lowest 
on  the  list  of  three  hundred  and  fift^^-three  places,  appro- 
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priating  13.13  per  child.  Boston  ranks  twenty-second,  with 
$23.19  for  each  child.  The  average  amount  for  each  city  or 
town  was  $17.27. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  cities  in  the 
Commonwealth  which  raise  over  $100,000  for  the  support  of 
schools,  and  shows  the  amount  raised  by  taxation,  the  sum 
allotted  for  each  child  between  live  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  the  number  of  children  between  those  a^es  : 


Number  of 
children  be- 
tween 5  and  15 
years  of  age. 

Amount  raised 
by    taxes  for 
the  support  of 
schools. 

Sum  appropri- 
ated by  towns 
for  each  child 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 

.... 

4,735 

$123,657  34 

i;26.66.6 

76,139 

1,727,258  55 

23.19.2 

12,770 

263,607  79 

20.64.2 

8,002 

153,801  70 

19.22.0 

17,212 

321,414  10 

18.67.3 

8,040 

150,085  92 

18.66.7 

10,067 

181,708  57 

18.04.9 

13,778 

218,092  96 

15.82.9 

8,041 

101.916  33 

12.86.9 

9,665 

122,032  66 

12.75.2 

16,975 

201,041  50 

11.84.3 

8,909 

102,690  54 

11.52.6 

194,333 

$3,667,307  96 

Av. 

$18.87.1 

In  some  cases  certain  income  is  also  applied.   In  Boston  this  amounted  to  $38,629.35. 


Later  in  this  report  the  expenses  of  each  grade  of  schools 
are  given,  but  inchide  only  such  as  are  directly  chargeable 
to  the  diiforent  grades.  In  addition,  certain  expenditures, 
which  might  be  termed  general  expenses,  such  as  cost  of 
supervision,  salaries  of  officers,  and  directors  of  special 
studies,  manual  training  expenses,  printing,  the  annual  fes- 
tival, and  similar  expenditures,  amounting  to  $187,436.64, 
or  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  running  expenses,  are  in- 
curred for  the  schools  as  a  whole. 

In  like  manner  a  certain  part  of  the  income  collected, 
amounting  to  $18,280.80,  is  received  for  ihv  schools  in 
general,  and  not  for  any  particular  grade. 


iiEroirr  of  (X)MMrrrEK  on  accounts. 
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The  following  shows  the  total  net  cost  for  carrying  on 
each  grade  of  schools,  by  (jhai'ging  and  crediting  each  with 
its  share,  jjro  ratciy  of  the  general  ex[)enses  and  income  : 

NOllMAL,  LATIN,  AND  HIGH  SCnOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors         .......       .$297,221  81 

Salaries  of  janitors   16,992  65 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  14,380  59 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     ....  6,050  11 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   12,442  28 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   28,854  83 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   34,028  80 


Total  cost   $409,471  07 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $66  10 

Proportion  of  general  income     ....   3,318  85 

  3,384  95 

Net  cost   $406,086  12 

Average  number  of  pupils,  4,945  ;  cost  per  pupil  $82.12. 

Cost  of  educating  4,945  pupils   $406,086  12 

Tuition  paid  by  101  non-resident  i^upils     ....  7,524  85 

Net  cost  of  educating  4,844  resident  pupils         .  .$398,56127 


Average  cost  of  each  resident  pupil,  $82.28. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $786,149  78 

Salaries  of  janitors   58,549  50 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  45,337  23 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     .       .       .       .  4,251  31 

F'uel,  gas,  and  water   36,662  77 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   98,843  29 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   91,271  36 


Total  cost  $1,121,065  24 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $81  45 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition       .       .       .     221  39 

Proportion  of  general  income      ....  8,901  75 

  9,204  59 

Net  cost  $1,111,860  65 


Average  number  of  pupils,  35,906,  average  cost  per  pupil,  $30.97. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $879,848  12 

Salaries  of  janitors   49,445  79 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  14,010  82 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     .       .       .       .  2,316  33 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water                                                    .  28,412  17 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.   62,091  51 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   46,474  71 


Total  cost   $582,599  45 

Income  from  sale  of  books  ....  $50  15 
Proportion  of  general  income     ....  4,532  71 

  4,582  86 

Net  cost   $578,016  o9 

Average  number  of  pupils,  27,435  ;  cost  per  pupil,  $21.07. 

EVENING  HIGH  AND  ELEftlENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $46,336  50 

Salaries  of  janitors   2,481  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  1,485  92 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     ....  88  05 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   2,562  17 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,650  48 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   5,191  63 


Total  cost   $59,795  75 

Income  from  sale  of  books  $7  31 

Income  from  non-resident  tuition  .  .  .  98  82 
Proportion  of  general  income      ....     506  33 

  612  46 

Net  cost  $59,183  29 


Average  number  of  pupils,  5,757  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $10.28. 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $11,656  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   430  96 

Drawing  materials  and  stationery   671  67 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items      ....  8  55 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   645  44 


Carried  forward,  $13,412  62 
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BroiKjht  forward,  $1^,412  62 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   1,826  02 

Proportion  of  general  expenses  1,314  99 


Total  cost  $16,563  63 

Proportion  of  general  income   128  25 


Net  cost  $16,425  38 


Average  number  of  pupils,  637  ;  average  cost  per  pupil,  $25.79. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Salaries  of  instructors        .       .       .       .       .       .       .  $14,909  68 

Salaries  of  janitors                                                       .  1,349  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  98  12 

Other  supplies,  car-fares,  and  miscellaneous  items    .       .  2,155  13 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  ........  600  78 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.       .       .       .  '      .       .       .       .  2,456  29 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   1,873  83 


Total  cost  $23,442  83 

Proportion  of  general  income   182  76 


$23,260  07 

Average  number  of  pupils,  108  ;  cost  per  puj^il,  $215.37. 

Total  cost  of  educating  108  pupils   $23,260  07 

Received  from  the  State,  etc.,  for  tuition  and  travelling 

expenses  of  pupils   14,107  64 

Net  cost  of  educating  108  pupils  .  .  .  .  .  $9,152  43 
Net  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $84.74. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Salaries  of  instructors   $68,832  24 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,675  00 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery  ....  100  18 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  pianos   1,622  95 

Services  of  maids   1,758  55 

Other  supplies  and  miscellaneous  items     ....  73  87 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   205  35 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc   7,100  57 

Proportion  of  general  expenses   7,281  32 


Total  cost  $88,650  03 

Proportion  of  general  income  710  15 


Net  cost  $87,939  88 


Average  number  of  pupils,  3,354;  average  cost  per  pu2)il,  $26.22. 
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A  large  number  of  non-resident  pupils  attend  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  and  receive  instruction  throughout  the 
entire  course  of  the  grade  in  which  they  enter,  especially  in 
the  High  Schools. 

The  General  Statutes  empower  the  School  Board  to  collect 
the  average  cost  per  scholar  of  all  such  pupils  in  the  schools  ; 
and  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  upon  whom  the  Board  has 
placed  the  responsibility,  endeavor  to  learn  of  all  who  are 
attendinsf  without  lesral  rioht.  But  with  the  utmost  care  it 
has  happened  that  children  whose  parents  are  residents  of 
other  places  have  come  to  Boston  to  live  with  relatives  and 
have  gone  through  the  entire  course,  graduating  from  a  High 
School,  without  detection.  Each  case  of  this  nature  means 
a  loss  to  the  city  of  about  $600  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  amount  collected  from  this  source  the  past  year  was 
as  follows : 

101  Normal,  Latin,  and  High  School  pupils  paid       .       .      $7,524  85 

9  Grammar  School  pupils  paid  221  39 

10  Evening  High  School  pupils  paid        ....  98  82 

A  total  of  120  pupils,  who  paid   .....      $7,845  06 


In  addition,  $11,285.26  were  received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  in  payment  for  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  The  State  pays  $100  per  annum  for  each 
Boston  pupil  and  $105  for  each  out-of-town  pupil. 

The  total  income  received  on  account  of  tuition  was  $19,- 
130.32. 


The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools,  including 
new  school-houses,  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows  : 
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School  Committee   $2,076,186  18 

School  Committee,  Gibson  Fund   1,191  38 

School  Committee,  repairs,  etc   225,973  76 

Public    Buildings   and    School    Departments,  New 

School-houses  (special)   729,655  37 

Total  gross  expenditure   $3,033,006  69 

Income  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 
School  Committee        ....       $39,500  83 

Sale  of  old  school  buildino^s  and  sites  .            937  68  40,438  51 


Total  net  expenditure  $2,992,568  18 


Your  committee  have  added  to  this  report  the  estimates 
for  the  financial  year  1897-98,  as  prepared,  approved,  and 
presented  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  under  date  of  Dec.  22, 
1896.  The  amount  asked  for,  for  ordinary  expenses,  was  as 
follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors  $1,804,000  00 

Salaries  of  officers   .  69,100  00 

Salaries  of  janitors   139,000  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   91,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   146,900  00 

Total  under  the  appropriation  **  School  Committee,"  $2,250,000  00 

Under  the  appropriation  Public  Buildings  —  Schools," 
for  repairs,  etc.,  of  school-houses,  the  sum  requested 
was   250,000  00 


A  total  estimated  amount  of         ....      $2,500,000  00 

for  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  schools. 

The  Mayor  has  transferred  the  appropriation  for  repairs, 
alterations,  etc.,  of  school-houses  and  for  temporary  accom- 
modations, from  the  Public  Buildings  Department,  under 
which  it  has  been  placed  for  several  years  past,  and  put  it 
under  the  appropriation  for  "  School  Committee,"  in  order 
that  all  school  expenses  may  be  grouped  together. 

This  change,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Mayor,  does  not  afiect 
the  authority  of  the  Public  Buildings  Department  in  regard 
to  such  alterations  and  repairs. 
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,  Up  to  the  date  of  this  report  going  to  press  the  City  Council 
had  not  passed  the  appropriation  bill,  but  the  Mayor  recom- 
mended the  following  appropriation  for  the  School  Commit- 
tee : 

Alterations  and  repairs  on  school  buildings  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  Public  Buildings  Department  and 
temporary  accommodations  for  school  purposes      .         $175,000  00 

Other  current  expenses       ......        2,140,000  00 

$2,315,000  00 

This  is  a  total  reduction,  unless  changed  by  the  City 
Council,  of  $185,000,  of  which  $75,000  comes  out  of  repairs 
and  alterations. 

The  total  amount  recommended  is  about  $13,000  more 
than  the  actual  expenditure  for  the  year  just  closed,  and  is 
totally  insufficient  to  carry  on  the  schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  salaries  now  paid  instructors,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
prior  to  September  1, 1897,  and  keep  faith  with  the  teachers. 

While  no  great  harm  may  result  from  delay  in  appropriat- 
ing a  sufficient  sum  for  salaries,  which  could  be  adjusted 
later,  we  must  protest  against  a  reduction  of  thirty  per  cent, 
on  a  conservative  estimate  of  what  will  actually  be  needed 
to  keep  the  school -houses  in  a  proper  condition,  and  which 
comes  under  a  statute  law  restricting  expenditures  for  this 
purpose  to  the  amount  appropriated. 

In  closing,  the  committee  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  following  pages  of  this  report,  which  give  in 
detail  the  expenditures  during  the  year. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 

Chairman^ 
EDWARD  H.  DUNN, 
WILLIAM  J.  GALLIYAN, 
1.  AUSTIN  BASSETT, 
SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD, 

Committee  on  Accounts, 
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$961,497  21 
1,329,287  78 
1,599,750  46 
1,575,279  07 
1,314,380  33 
1,746,703  25 
1,865,720  29 
2,081,043  35 
2,015,380  84 
1,816,615  49 
1,756,440  84 
1,759,885  90 
1,652,245  29 
1,775,037  15 
1,710,105  95 
1,680,791  22 
1,908,586  28 
1,983,567  19 
2,036,468  98 
1,782,063  45 
1,907,536  78 
1,970,014  20 
2,266,338  78 
2,121,744  34 

2,028,754  71 
2,560,591  92 
2,291,974  13 
2,497,773  47 
2,728,603  50 
3,033,006  69 

in 

$188,790  80 
346,610  78 
612,337  86 
443,679  71 
97,800  68 
454,230  34  ! 
446,663  26 
356,669  74 
277,746  57 
125,539  04 
174,324  75 
240,222  98  \ 

136.878  45 
215,359  64 
139,126  88 

77,628  73 

268.879  72 
278,114  05 
362,796  15 
125,687  45 
127,875  90 
121,328  95 
349,602  82 
172,523  90 

527,429  10 
569,700  75 
279,356  81 
397,983  62 
513,735  61 
a  729,655  37 

Net 
Rate  per 
Scholar. 

21  71 

28  32 

27  58 

28  00 

29  14 

28  95 

1 

$762,239  36 
973,800  32 
972,751  44 
1,107,793  01 
1,189,679  67 
1,264,358  98 
1,390,208  31 
1     1,698,152  79 
1,716,998  55 
1,669,077  42 
1,552,006  78 
1,487,517  38 
1,466,276  56 
1,485,601  43 
1,501,387  49 
1,529,652  93 
1,560,341  90 
1,665,878  38 
1,642,321  99 
1,622,691  80 
1,742,347  07 
1,808,946  73 
1,875,973  46 
1,907,803  38 

1,469,972  80 
1,953,147  51 
1,971,908  19 
2,061,160  50 
2,175,686  23 
2,262,912  81 

plilililiililiiilB 

31,352  81 
37,743  66 
40,709  13 
38,629  35 
39,181  66 
40,438  51 

ill 

$772,706  41 
982,677  00 
987,412  60 
1,131,599  36 
1,216,579  65 
1,292,472  91 
1,419,057  04 
1,724,373  61 
1,737,634  27 
1,691,076  45 
1,682,116  09 
1,519,662  92 
1,515,366  84 
1,559,677  51 
1,570,979  07 
1,603,162  49 
1,639,706  56 
1,705,453  14 
1,673,672  83 
1,656,376  00 
1,779,660  88 
1,848,685  25 
1,916,735  96 
1,949,220  44 

1,501,325  61 
1,990,891  17 
2,012,617  32 
2,099,789  85 
2,214,867  89 
2,303,351  32 

i 

$211,536  43 
244,478  63 
248,066  95 
293,232  59 
329,639  18 
338,970  85 
377,681  62 
474,874  68 
470,830  68 
422,472  22 
366,334  06 
347,173  23 
353,108  23 
394,274  82 
405,349  36 
422,968  76 
433,023  33 
474,681  43 
422,269  54 
386,830  09 
483,468  46 
616,179  08 
525,867  09 
524,232  24 

421,477  02  ' 
505,480  05 
480,542  95 
509,189  70 
567,846  39 
573,267  74 

i 

$561,169  98 
738,198  37 
739,345  65 
838,366  77 
886,940  47 
953,502  06 
1,041,375  52 
1,249,498  93 
1,266,803  59 
1,268,604  23 
1,215,782  03 
1,172,489  69 
1,162,258  61 

1.165.402  69 
1,165,629  71 
1,180,193  73 
1,206,683  23 
1,230,771  71 

1.251.403  29 
1,269,545  91 
1,296,192  42 
1,332,606  17 
1,390,868  87 
1,424,988  20 

1,079,848  59 
1,485,411  12 
1,632,074  37 
1,590,600  15 
1,647,021  50 
1,730,083  58 

Total 
No.  of 
Scholars 
Belonging 

27,982 
33,994 
35,442 
36,758 
41,778 
37,745 
43,258 
46,464 
49,317 
50,308 
51,759 
53,262 
53,981 
54,712 
65,638 
57.554 
58,788 
59,706 
61,259 
62,259 
62,226 
64,584 
66,003 
67,022 

lilii 

ai 

; ; :  ;sii!iiisiiiiiiiii 

Bill} 

No.  of 
Day 
Scholars 
Belonging 

61,763 
63,347 
65,256 
67,707 
69,088 
71,773 

:;:::::::::::;:;::::::: 

1867-  68  . 

1868-  69  . 

1869-  70  . 

1870-  71  . 

1871-  72  . 

1872-  73  . 

1873-  74  . 

1874-  76  . 

1875-  76  . 

1876-  77  . 

1877-  78  . 

1878-  79  . 

1879-  80  . 

1880-  81  . 

1881-  82  . 

1882-  83  . 

1883-  84  . 

1884-  86  . 

1885-  86  . 

1886-  87  . 

1887-  88  . 

1888-  89  . 

1889-  90  . 

1890-  91  . 
For  the  n 

months  e 

Bffii 

CALENDAR 

FOR 

FINANCIAL 

YEAR 

1897-98. 

FEBRUARY. 

JUNE. 

OCTOBER. 

su 

10 

TU 

We 

Ti 

Fr 

sa 

Su 

Mo 

TU 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

MO 

Tu 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 

15 
22 

2 
9 

16 
23 

3 
10 
17 
24 

4 
11 
18 
25 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 

15 
22 
29 

2 
9 

16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 

4 
11 
18 
25 

12 
19 

26 

o 
10 
17 
24 

4 
11 
18 
25 

5 

12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 
28 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

MARCH. 

JULY. 

NOVEMBER. 

Sll 

lo 

TU 

We 

Th 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

MO 

TU 

We 

TU 

Fr 

sa 

SU 

MO 

Tu 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 

15 
22 
29 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

4 
11 

18 

25 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

4 
11 

18 
25 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 
28 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 

21 

28 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

2 

9 

16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 

4 
11 
18 
25 

5 
12 
19 
26 

~6 
13 

20 
27 

APRIL. 

AUGUST. 

DECEMBER. 

Sll 

lo 

TU 

We 

Tb 

Fr 

Sa 

SU 

MO 

Tu 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

MO 

TU 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

4 

11 
18 
25 

5 

12 
19 
26 

6 

13 
20 
27 

7 

14 
21 

28 

1 

8 

15 
22 
29 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 

1 

-8 
15 
22 
29 

2 
9 

16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

4 

11 

18 
25 

5 
12 
19 

26 

~6" 
13 
20 
27 

7 

14 
21 
23 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 
15 

22 

29 

2 
9 
16 
23 

30 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

4 
11 

18 
25 

MAY. 

SEPTEMBER. 

JANUARY. 

SE 

Mo 

TU 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

Mo 

Tu 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

Su 

Mo 

Tu 

We 

TU 

Fr 

Sa 

2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 

31 

4 
11 
18 
25 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

5 
12 
19 
26 

6 

13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 
28 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2 
9 
16 

23 
30 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

4 
11 

18 
25 

5 
12 
19 

26 

6 
13 
20 
27 

7 
14 
21 

28 

1 

8 
15 
22 
29 

Figures  in  black  indicate  the  days  on  which  schools  are  in  session.  Figures  in  red  indicate 
days  on  which  they  are  closed.  Besides  these,  the  half-day  preceding  Thanksgiving  and  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  and  the  half-day  preceding  Christmas  Day,  are  holidays. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  School  Committee  on  the  evenings  of  the  second  and  fouilh  Tues- 
days in  each  month,  except  July  and  August. 


REKORr  OF  EXrENDITURES. 
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PAY-DAYS  FOR  THE  TEACHERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
BY  THE  CITY  TRP]ASURER. 


Payments  are  made  at  the  school-houses  on  the  following  working 
days  of  the  schools  each  month,  according  to  the  time  the  rolls  are 
received  by  the  Treasurer,  subject  to  change  in  case  of  holidays  or 
unforeseen  circumstances : 

Last  or  first  Monday  :  Bowdoin,  Phillips,  and  Wells. 

Last  or  first  Tuesday  :  Eliot  and  Hancock. 

Last  or  first  Wednesday  :  Dorchester  High,  East  Boston  High,  Adams, 
Chapman,  Emerson,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Harris,  Lyman,  and  Minot. 

Last  or  first  Thursday:  Normal,  Latin,  English  High,  Mechanic  Arts 
High,  Brimmer,  Dearborn,  Edward  Everett,  Christopher  Gibson, 
Harvard,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Mather,  Prince,  Rice,  Roger 
Clap,  Tileston,  Winthrop,  and  Horace  Mann. 

Last  or  first  Friday:  Girls'  Latin,  Charlestown  High,  Girls'  High, 
Bigelow,  Bunker  Hill,  D wight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Frothingham, 
Gaston,  John  A.  Andrew,  Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Norcross,  Prescott, 
Quincy,  Shurtleft',  Thomas  N.  Hart,  and  Warren. 

First  Monday  after  the  27th  :  Comins,  Lowell,  and  Martin. 

First  Tuesday  after  the  27th  :  Charles  Sumner  and  Robert  G.  Shaw. 

First  Wednesday  after  the  27th :  Brighton  High,  Bennett,  and  Wash- 
ington A  listen. 

First  Thursday  after  the  27th:  Roxbury  High,  Dillaway,  Dudley, 
George  Putnam,  and  Lewis. 

First  Friday  after  the  27th  :  West  Roxbury  High,  Agassiz,  Bowditch, 
Hyde,  and  Sherwin. 

The  schools  in  East  Boston,  Charlestown,  North  and  West  Ends  are 
paid  by  Mr.  Gibson  ;  the  remainder  of  the  schools  in  the  city  proper  by 
Mr.  Carty;  those  in  Roxbury  (excepting  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh 
O'Brien),  AYest  Roxbury,  and  Brighton  by  Mr.  Gibbons;  and  those  in 
South  Boston  and  Dorchester  and  the  Dearborn  and  Hugh  O'Brien  by 
Mr.  Cushman. 

Janitors  are  paid  on  the  same  days  as  the  teachers. 

Teachers  not  paid  on  the  regular  daj^s  will  be  paid  at  the  Treasurer's 
office,  between  9  A.M.  and  2  P.M.,  any  da}^  after  the  j^aymaster  has 
visited  the  school. 

Teachers  should  collect  their  salaries  in  person,  except  in  cases  of 
sickness,  when  orders  addressed  to  the  Cilij  Treasurer  will  be  received. 

Evening  School  teachers.  Special  Instructors,  and  Truant-Officers 
will  be  paid  on  the  last  working  day  but  one  of  each  month,  between 
10  A  IM.  and  2  P.M.,  at  the  City  Treasurer's  office.  City  Hall. 
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SALARIES   OF   OFFICERS   AND    TEACHERS  OF 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1896-97. 

Superintendent   $4,200  00 

Supervisors  (each)  .       .        .       .        .       .  3,780  00 

Secretary  to  Sept.  1,  18961      ....  3,300  00 

Auditing  Clerk   3,300  00 

Normal  School, 

Head-Master  $3,780  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $2,160  ;  annual  increase, 

$144;  maximum   2,880  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140  ;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   1,620  00 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Head-Masters  $3,780  00 

Masters   3,060  00 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476  ;  annual  in- 
crease (for  eleven  years),  $144;  salary  for 
the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with  the 

rank  of  Master   3,060  00 

Assistant  Principal  .....  2,040  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $972  ;  annual  increase, 

$72;  maximum   1,620  00 

Grammar  Schools, 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580 ;  annual  increase, 

$120;  maximum  $3,180  00 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  in- 
crease, $120 ;  maximum    .        .        .        .        2,340  00 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972  ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48  ;  maximum      ....        1,212  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552  ;  annual  increase, 

$48;  maximum   936  00 


iBeginning  Sept.  1,  1896:  first  year,  $2,700;  second  year,  $3,000;  third  year  and 
subsequently,  |3,300. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Primary  Schools, 
First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984 ;  annual  in- 
crease, $48 ;  maximum      ....       $1,080  00 
Assistants,  first  year,  $552  ;   annual  increase, 

$48;  maximum   936  00 

Kindergartens. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600 ;  annual  increase, 

$48 ;  maximum  $792  00 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432  ;  annual  increase, 

$48 ;  maximum   624  00 


Mechanic  j{.rts  High  School, 

Meaa-Master  ...... 

dIjQ  '7QA  AA 

Masters  ....... 

Q  Ai:?A  AA 

o,UoU  UU 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476  ;  annual  in- 

crease (for  eleven  years) ,  $144  ;  salary  for 

the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with  the 

rank  of  Master  ...... 

3,060  00 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500  ;  annual  increase. 

$120  ;  maximum  ..... 

cx   o  A  r\    A  A 

2,^40  00 

Assistant  instructors,  first  year,  $972  ;  annual 

increase,  $72  ;  maximum  .... 

1,620  00 

Instructor   of    Metal-Working,    first  year. 

$1,800;  annual  increase,  $60;  maximum  . 

2,580  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Special  Instructors  of  Music 

$2,640 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music  . 

888 

Director  of  Drawing  .... 

3,000 

^  Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing  . 

2,508 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls*  High  School 

1,620 

Laboratory  Assistant  .... 

804 

"       Eoxbury  . 

804 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture   and  Elocution 

Girls'  High  School  .... 

1,200 

1  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School  and  to  ass 

st  the  Director  of 

Drawing. 
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Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  Girls'  Latin  School,  $600 
Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,  East  Boston  Hidi 

School   300 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture,    Roxhury  High 

School   1,200 

Director  of  Kindergartens  ....  2,880 
Assistant  teacher  of  the  theorj^  and  practice  of 

the  Kindergarten,  Normal  School  .        .       .  1,380 

Teacher  of  Songs  and  Games,  Normal  School    .  240 

Director  of  French  and  German        .        .        .  3,000 

Assistants,  each        .....  1,500 

Director  of  Physical  Training  ....  3,000 

Assistant   2,280 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Principal   2,880 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,068;  an- 
nual increase,  $60 ;  maximum         .        .  1,308 
Assistants,  first  year,  $588  ;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   1,008 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools       .        .  2,508 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools     .        .  1,620 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools  .  .  1,200 
Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Horace  Mann 

School)   450 

Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools, 

first  year,  $804  :  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum,  996 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery  .  .  .  1,500 
Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year, 

$552  ;  annual  increase,  $48  ;  maximum  .        .  936 
Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (in- 
cluding all  expenses  connected  with  the  school 

except  for  books)         .....  400 

Instructor  of  Military  Drill      ....  2,000 

Armorer  ........  900 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Teachers  of  Sewinu" : 

One  division    .     .    .  $120  Seven  divisions  .  .  $576 

Two  divisions  .     .     .      21(i  Plight  divisions  .  .  624 

Three  divisions     .    .      300  ,  Nine  divisions  .  .  672 

Fonr  divisions      .    .      372  Ten  divisions  .  ,  .  720 

Five  divisions  .    .    .      444  Eleven  divisions  .  .  768 


Six  divisions    .    .    .      516    All  over  eleven  divisions,  792 

Principal,  Evening  High  School   (per  week), 

first  year,  $40  ;  second  year,  $45  ;  third  year,        $50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening),  4  00 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in 
schools  were  average  attendance  for  month  is 
100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening),  $5;  in 
schools  were  average  attendance  for  month  is 
less  than  100  (per  evening)  ...  4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools, 
in  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month 
is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening),  $2.50;  in 
schools  where  averasre  attendence  for  month 


is  less  than  75  (per  evening)       .        .  .           2  00 

Assistants,  P]vening  Schools  (per  evening)  .           2  00 

^  Masters,    Evening     Drawing     Schools  (per 

evening)      .        .        .        .        .        .  .         10  00 

Principals,    Evening    Drawing    Schools  (per 

evening),  first  year,  $7;  second  year  .  .           8  00 

Assistants,    Evening    Drawing    Schools  (per 


evening) ,  first  year,  $4 ;  second  3^ear,  $5  ; 

third  year     .......  6  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes  Pri- 
mary Schools  (per  da}')        ....  1  50 

Special  Assistants,  Kindergartens  (per  week)    .  5  00 

Masters  elected  as  principals  of  High  Schools,  Avhose  average  whole 
number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred  pupils, 
receive  $288;  sub-masters  elected  as  principals,  $216,  —  each,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

Temporary  junior-masters  receive  $5 ;  assistants.  High  Schools, 
$2.50;  sub-masters,  $4;  instructors,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  $4; 
assistants.  Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  $2 ;  assistant  instructors. 
Schools  of  Cookery,  $2 ;  per  day  of  actual  service. 


1  The  rank  of  Master  in  Evening-  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  by  the  retii-ement  of  present  incumbents. 
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SALARIES  OF  JANITORS. 
January  1^  1897, 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of 
the  various  Hio^h  School  buildinofs  are  as  follows  : 

Latin  and  English  High  School : 

Janitor  of  Latin  School  $1,536  00 

Janitor  of  English  High  School     .       .       .       3,420  00 

 $4,956  00 

Girls'  High  School  : 

Janitor  $2,220  00 

Assistant  janitor   780  00 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School : 

Janitor  $1,560  00 

Endneer    •   840  00 


3,000  00 


2,400  00 


Roxbury  High  School   2,304  00 

Brighton    "       "   1,620  00 

Charlestown  High  School   840  00 

Dorchester       "        "    780  00 

East  Boston      "        '•    624  00 

West  Roxbury"        "    540  00 


Total  for  High  Schools  $17,064  00 


KINDERGAKTENS. 

Parmenter  street  (per  annum)-   $300  00 

Chambers  street         "    240  00 

North  Bennet  street     "    180  00 


Carried  jorivard, 


$720  00 
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Brought  forward,  $720  00 

Hudson  street  (per  annum)   216  00 

Unity  Chapel             "    204  00 

North  Margin  street   "    168  00 

Cottage  place            "    156  00 

Total   $1,464  00 

Rooms  of  the  School  Committee  : 

Janitor   $1,548  00 

Assistant  janitor   840  00 

Total   $2,388  00 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  rooms 
occupied  for  Evening  Schools  are  based  upon  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied,  $12  per  month  being  allowed  for  the  first 
room  and,  as  a  rule,  $2  for  each  additional  room  while  the 
schools  are  in  session.  The  janitor  of  the  Evening  High 
School  receives  $110  per  month  while  the  school  is  in  session 
and  $100  additional  for  the  term  for  the  services  of  a  door- 
keeper. 

The  salaries  paid  the  past  year  for  the  special  schools 
were  as  follows  : 


Horace  Mann  School,  three  janitors        ....  $1,349  00 

Evening  Schools                                                 .       .  2,481  00 

Evening  Drawing  Schools   430  96 

Manual  Training  Schools   636  60 


Total  for  special  schools  $4,897  56 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries  paid  janitors  per  annum  for  taking  care  of  the 
various  Grammar  School  buildings  at  the  present  time  are 
as  follows  : 


Hugh  O'Brien  . 

.  $1,404 

Christopher  Gibson 

1,380 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

1,380 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

1,320 

Bennett  and  branch 

1,296 

Agassiz  . 

1,200 

Bowdoin  . 

1,200 

John  A.  Andrew 

1,200 

Martin 

1,200 

Rice 

1.200 

Hyde 

1,176 

Bowditch 

1,140 

Dudley  . 

1,116 

Emerson 

1,116 

Sherwin  . 

1,116 

Gaston 

1,104 

Lowell 

1,104 

Dearborn 

1,080 

Frothingham  . 

1,080 

Lewis 

1,080 

Prince 

1,080 

Thomas  N.  Hart  . 

1,080 

Lyman 

1,068 

Shurtleff  . 

1,068 

Chapman 

1,020 

Harvard  . 

1,020 

Lawrence 

1,020 

Dillaway  . 

996 

Hancock  . 

984 

Total  for  Grammar  Schools 


Adams     ....  $960 

Comins    .       .       .       .  960 

Dwight    ....  960 

Everett    ....  960 

Lincoln    ....  960 

Roger  Clap     ...  960 

Phillips   ....  936 

I  Brimmer ....  900 

Warren    ....  900 

Norcross  ....  888 

Bunker  Hill    ...  876 

Eliot       ....  876 

Ware  (branch  of  Eliot)  .  360 

Franklin  ....  876 

Winthrop  ....  876 

George  Putnam       .       .  864 

Bigelow  ....  828 

Robert  G.  Shaw      .       .  816 

Wells      ....  816 

Prescott  ....  792 

Quincy    ....  792 

Washington  Allston        .  792 

Charles  Sumner      .       .  780 

Edward  Everett      .       .  780 

Harris     ....  720 

Mather    ....  708 

Minot      ....  696 

Tileston  ....  576 


.  $56,436 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  salaries,  amounting  to  three  hundred  dollars  and  over, 
per  annum,  paid  janitors  for  taking  care  of  the  various  Pri- 
mary School  buildings,  are  as  follows : 
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Cudwortli  . 

.  $996 

Cyapen 

$480 

Cushiuan  . 

936 

Florence-st. 

480 

Winchell  . 

888 

Old  Agassiz 

480 

riummer  . 

864 

Rutland-st. 

480 

Appleton-st. 

780 

Stouofhton  . 

480 

Yeoman-st. 

768 

Walnut-st. 

480 

Tioknor 

756 

Vernon-st.  and  branch 

456 

Charles  C.  Perkins  . 

720 

Drake 

444 

Genesee-st. 

720 

Old  Dorchester  Hiffli 

444 

Howe 

720 

Winship-pl. 

444 

Joshua  Bates 

720 

Bunker  Hill-st. 

432 

Lucre tia  Crocker 

720 

Webster-pl. 

420 

Choate  Burnham 

696 

Bailey-st.  . 

408 

Cyrus  Alger 

672 

Georffe-st.  . 

o 

408 

Mather 

672 

North  Harvard-st. 

384 

Howard-av. 

660 

Old  Mather 

372 

Quincy-st.  CRox.) 

648 

Bartlett-st. 

360 

Roxbury-st. 

624 

Common-st. 

360 

Weston-st. 

624 

Hillside  . 

360 

Phillips-st.  (Rox.)  . 

612 

Parkman  . 

360 

Atlierton 

600 

Pormort 

360 

Benjamin  Pope  . 

600 

Sumner-st.  (Dor.) 

360 

Eustis-st.  . 

600 

Baldwin 

348 

Margaret  Fuller 

600 

Cook 

348 

Noble 

600 

Medford-st. 

348 

Tappan 

r  IT 

600 

Mt.  Vernon-st.  . 

348 

William  Wirt  AVarren 

600 

Wise  Building  . 

348 

Wynian 

600 

Allston  Club  House  . 

336 

William  11.  Kent 

576 

Poplar-st.  . 

336 

Blackinton 

564 

Williams  . 

336 

Concord-st. 

564 

Tuckerman 

324 

Lyceum  Hall 

564 

Tj^ler-st.  . 

312 

Harvard  Hill 

552 

Auburn 

300 

Hawes  and  Simonds  . 

552 

Freeman 

300 

School-st.  (Dor.) 

552 

Harbor  View-st. 

300 

Sharp 

552 

Moon-st. 

300 

Clinch 

540 

Oak-sq. 

300 

Morton-st. 

540 

Skinner 

300 

Polk-st  

540 

Somerset-st. 

300 

Wait  

516 

Stephen  M.  Weld  . 

300 

Thetford-st. 

492 

Abby  W.  May  . 

480 

$42,696 

B.  F.  Tweed  . 

480 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  care  of  thirty-eight  school- 
houses,  each  at  a  salary  of  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  amounts  to  ........  . 


7,272 


Total  for  Primary  Schools 


$49,968 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CREDITS. 

Appropriation     granted  by 

the  City  Council      .        .  $2,173,400  00 

Received  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  travel- 
ling expenses  of  pupils  in 

Horace  Mann  School       .  2,822  38 

 $2,176,222  38 

EXPENDITURES. 
1896.     Requisitions  in  accord- 
ance ivith  the  same  for  Feb- 
ruary, 

Instructors  .  $137,043  98 
Officers  .  .  5,376  66 
Janitors  .  .  11,107  19 
Fuel,    gas,  and 

water  .  .  6,488  30 
Incidentals  .  8,029  02 
Repairs     .       .      15,855  32 


$183,900  47 


Requisitions  for  March, 
Instructors        .  $141,918  93 
Officers     .       .        5,376  67 


Carried  forward,  $147,295  60  $183,900  47  $2,176,222  38 
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Brought  fomvard,  $147,295  60  $183,900  47  $2,176,222  88 

Janitors    .        .  10,728  50 
Fuel,   gas,  and 

water    .        .  3,265  32 

Incidentals        .  10,141  84 

Repairs     .       .  22,789  00 


Requisitions  for  April. 
Instructors        .   $140,704  95 
5,376  67 


(3fficers 
Janitors  *. 
Fuel,  gas, 

water 
Incidentals 
Repairs 


and 


10,820  30 

6,295  09 

6,096  23 

18,158  17 


Requisitions  for  May, 
Instructors        .  $132,278  96 
5,426  66 


Officers 
Janitors  . 
Fuel,  gas, 

water 
Incidentals 
Repairs 


and 


Req  1 1  is  it  ions  for  June. 


Instructors 
Officers 
Janitors 
Fuel,  gas, 

water 
Incidentals 
Repairs 


and 


10,823  40 

7,285  84 

7,491  68 

16,785  39 


$132,284  85 

5,456  67 

10,469  62 

2,287  39 

17,080  06 

17,912  96 


Carried  forivard, 


194,215  26 


187,451  41 


180,091  93 


185,491  55 


$931,150  62  $2,176,222  38 
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Brought  forward,  51^931,150  62   $2,176,222  38 

Requisitions  for  July. 
Instructors     .  $262,405  45 
Officers         .      10,893  33 
Janitors         .       10,772  68 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water         .  564  12 

Incidentals  .  10,562  49 
Repairs         .       13,716  51 

308,914  58 


Requisitions  for  August. 

Officers         .  $495  83 

Janitors  .  10,456  33 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water         .  9,879  67 

Incidentals     .  13,731  43 

Repairs         .  15,703  09 


Requ isitions  for  September 

Instructors     .  $130,622  01 

Officers          .  5,331  67 

Janitors  .  10,211  90 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water         .  '2^,?>Qb  61 

Incidentals     .  23,745  09 

Repairs         .  11,170  38 


Reqitisiiions  for  October. 

Instructors     .  $131,893  51 

Officers         .  5,439  95 

Janitors  .  12,263  15 
Fuel,  gas,  "and 

water         .  15,883  82 

Incidentals     .  9,615  02 

Repairs         .  14,S10  47 


oOr266  35 


207,446  66 


189,905  92 


Carried  forvxird, 


$1,687,684  13    $2,176,222  38 
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Brought  forward^ 


n, 687,^84  13    I2,17<),222  38 


Requisitions  for  Movemher. 
Instructors     .   $147,118  OG 
Officers  .        5,701  34 

Janitors         .       11,198  90 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water         .  912  03 

Incidentals  .  11,914  14 
Repairs         .      11,956  01 

  188,800  48 

liequisitions  for  December. 
Instructors  .  $153,956  82 
Officers  .  5,666  44 
Janitors  .  11,361  23 
Fuel,  gas,  and 

water  .  1,575  72 
Incidentals  .  8,816  67 
Repairs         .        8,994  30 


190,371  18 


January. 


Instructors     .  $153,565  22 

Officers          .  5,748  95 

Janitors  .  11,352  30 
Fuel,  gas,  and 


water  .  2,001  18 
Incidentals  .  4,514  34 
Repairs         .      58,122  16 


235,304  15 


Total  expense, 

Balance  provided  for  by  City 
Council  .       .       .  . 


$2,302,159  94 


125,937  56 


$2,302,159  94    $2,302,159  94 
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EXPENDITURES   BY  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS. 


Superintendent 

Superintendent's  Clerks  (three) 
Supervisors  . 
Secretary  ... 
Secretary's  assistants  (three) 
Auditing  Clerk 
Auditing  Clerk's  assistant 
Assistant  in  offices  of  School  Board 
Copyist 
Messenger  . 

(t 

Truant-officer,  Chief 
Truant-officers  (  seven  tee  n  ) 


Total  for  officers 


$66,290  84 


SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 


High  Schools, 


Normal 

.     $18,826  80 

Latin  .... 

51,075  94 

Girls'  Latin  . 

14,212  28 

English  High 

67,162  37 

Girls' High  . 

38,882  28 

Roxbury  High 

27,495  70 

Dorchester  High  . 

14,175  51 

Charlestown  High 

13,045  10 

East  Boston  High 

10,098  17 

Carried  forward^ 

$254,974  15 
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Brought  forivard,  $254,974  15 

West  Roxbury  High     .  .  10,953  92 

Brighton  High     .       .  .  9,296  32 

Mechanic  Arts  High     .  .  21,997  42 

Total  for  High  Schools  .  .        .           $297,221  81 


Grammar  Schools, 


Adams 

.     $11,635  33 

Agassiz  ... 

12,770  91 

Bennett 

13,194  50 

Bigelow 

16,593  66 

Bowditch 

11,358  13 

Bowdoin 

11,484  27 

Brimmer 

14,564  59 

Bunker  Hill  . 

15,025  37 

Chapman 

14,593  21 

Charles  Sumner  . 

17,783  20 

Christopher  Gibson 

11,776  74 

Comins 

12,431  69 

Dearborn 

16,4(;6  11 

DillaAvay 

13,535  88 

Dudley 

16,138  73 

Dwight 

15,727  54 

Edward  Everett  . 

14,534  20 

Eliot  .... 

23,851  43 

Emerson 

18,752  67 

Everett 

14,106  80 

Franklin 

14,768  00 

Frothingham 

13,738  13 

Gaston 

15,763  67 

George  Putnam  . 

10,602  13 

Gilbert  Stuart 

9,081  44 

Hancock 

17,091  09 

Harris 

10,568  38 

Carried  fortvard  . 

.  $387,937  80 
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Brought  forv 
Harvard 

Henry  L.  Pierce 
Hugh  O'Brien 
Hyde  . 

John  A.  Andrew 

Lawrence 

Lewis  . 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin 

Mather 

Minot  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince  . 

Quincy 

Rice 

Robert  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Clap  . 

Sherwin 

Shurtleff 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Tileston 

Warren 

Washington  Allstc 
Wells  . 
Winthrop 


ard^ 


$387,937  80 

14.377  69 
15,430  38 
16,422  74 
13,129  32 
15,262  27 

17.378  26 
16,162  92 
14,257  37 
18,655  07 
14,403  18 
11,321  83 
18,223  77 

8,403  40 
14,540  03 
21,069  73 
11,576  50 
12,209  77 
13,868  69 
14,643  00 

8,958  47 

1,541  53 
13,427  98 
13,347  57 
11,666  43 

7,058  43 
13,484  26 
18,828  23 
13,143  03 
15,420  13 


$297,221  81 


Total  for  Grammar  Schools 


786,149  78 


Carried  forward^ 


$1,083,371  59 
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Brought  forward,  $1,083,371  59 


T^viwari/  Schools 

hy  Distr  ids . 

13  899 

14 

Agassiz     ' ' 

3,560 

10 

Bennett 

5,570 

30 

Bigelow  '* 

8,056 

80 

Bowditch 

7,584 

97 

Bovvdoin  " 

6,727 

33 

Brimmer  " 

5,310 

93 

Bunker  Hill  District 

7,671 

29 

Chapman  " 

5,348 

88 

Charles  Sumner  District 

8,835 

81 

Christopher  Gibson  District  . 

5,432 

29 

r^nm  ins 

<( 

4,647 

60 

Dearborn 

12,091 

29 

Dilln  wa  v 

6,924 

50 

Dudley 

a 

9,834 

93 

D  wight 

( ( 

7,325 

81 

Edward  Everett 

t  i 

7,194 

53 

Eliot 

7  358 

63 

Emerson 

(( 

9,371 

81 

Everett 

( ( 

6,444 

30 

Franklin 

(( 

ij  ^  tJ  tJ 

79 

Frothingham 

(( 

7,202 

98 

Gaston 

( ( 

5  017 

73 

George  Putnum 

it 

4^12 

20 

Gilbert  Stuart 

3,511 

06 

Hancock 

J.  t:^  0^l> 

02 

Harris 

i  < 

4,381 

40 

Harvard 

(4 

8,890 

53 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

i  i 

5,266 

54 

Hugh  O'Brien 

i  i 

9,044 

94 

Hyde 

i  i 

6,240 

00 

John  A.  Andrew 

i  i 

8,664 

33 

Carried  forzvard, 


$224,861  76   $1,083,371  59 
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Brought  forward,  $224,861  7()    $1,083,371  59 


Lawrence 

District 

12,4(i8  13 

Lewis 

7,974  18 

Lincoln 

8,411  34 

Lowell 

11,055  30 

Lyman 

6,496  36 

Martin 

a 

3,462  50 

Mather 

*'  . 

8,604  57 

Minot 

2,668  95 

Norcross 

9,079  33 

Phillips 

( i 

3,419  20 

Prescott 

i  i 

5,451  45 

Prince 

i  i 

5,008  80 

Quincy 

i  i 

8,637  38 

Rice 

i  i 

6,225  47 

Robert  G.  Shaw  District 

3,411  87 

Roger  Clap              "  . 

880  20 

Sherwin 

7,072  58 

Shurtleft' 

4,048  00 

Thomas  N 

.  Hart 

6,520  15 

Tileston 

2,225  40 

Warren 

5,222  93 

Washington  Allston  District  . 

8,619  54 

Wells  District 

14,205  63 

Winthrop  District 

3,817  10 

Total  for  Primary  Schools  .        .        .        379,848  12 

Spec lal  Schools . 
Horace  Mann,       $14,909  68 
Kindergartens,       68,832  24 
Manual  Training,    27,398  78 

  111,140  70 


Carried  forward. 


$111,140  70   $1,463,219  71 
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Brought  forward^ 
Evening  Schools, 


Evening  High  . 

$17,623  00 

Bigelovv 

2,797  00 

Comins 

2,882  50 

Dearborn  . 

1,883  50 

Eliot 

3,991  00 

Franklin  . 

5,034  00 

Lincoln 

1,598  50 

Lyman 

1,247  50 

Phillips  . 

512  50 

Quincy 

2,375  00 

Warren 

1,988  00 

Warrenton-st.  Chapel,  236  00 

Wells 

4,168  00 

Evening  Dravn 

ng  Schools. 

Mechanic  Arts  . 

$2,264  00 

Charlestown 

3,070  00 

Warren-av. 

2,448  00 

Roxbury  . 

2,142  00 

East  Boston 

1,732  00 

Special  Instructors. 

Music 

$15,336  00 

Physical  Training, 

5,093  33 

Drawing  . 

5,218  00 

Military  Drill  . 

2,912  50 

Director  of  Kinder- 

gartens . 

2,880  00 

Total  for  Special  Schools  and 
structors 


Total  for  School  Instructor 


11,140  70    $1,463,219  71 


46,336  50 


11,656  00 


31,439  83 


Special  In- 

200,573  03 


.    11,663,792  74 
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SALARIES   OF  JANTTOTiS 

Amount  paid  during  tlie  year 

1131  560  50 

FUEL,   GAS,   AND  WATER. 

Fuel  

$68,108  37 

Gas  and  electric  lighting  .... 

6,834  00 

Water  

7,861  72 

Total  

182  804  09 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Books  ....... 

$53,357  81 

Phil,  apparatus  and  supplies 

4,384  77 

Black-board  erasers,  etc.  . 

385  40 

Pianos  ;  tuning,  repairs,  etc.  . 

2,903  85 

Expressage  ...... 

219  10 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire  .... 

741  10 

Printing  ....... 

6,388  23 

Diplomas  ....... 

1,961  23 

Maps,  globes,  and  charts  .... 

1,313  08 

Car  and  ferry  tickets  (amount  refunded  ])y 

State,  $2,822.38)  

3,126  37 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  postage  . 

24,631  76 

Advertising  ...... 

351  37 

Annual  festival  ...... 

2,570  88 

Delivering  supplies  ..... 

7,220  83 

Janitors'  supplies  ..... 

5,082  18 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses  and  hire  . 

665  58 

Census,  including  books  .... 

1,700  00 

Military  drill ;  arms,  etc.  . 

860  00 

Manual  training  supplies  .... 

6,255  92 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  services  of  maids. 

3,101  50 

Reports  of  proceedings  of  School  Committee, 

500  00 

Removino;  ashes  ..... 

1,534  20 

Tuition,  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools. 

682  50 

Carried  forward, 

$129,937  66 
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Brought  forward^ 
District  telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones 
Sevvinii'  materials  .... 
Exhibit,  Mechanics'  Fair  . 
Refreshments  School  Committee 
Sundries  ...... 

Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals 


1129,937  66 
269  46 
310  18 
124  08 
512  80 
583  83 

$131,738  01 


FURNITURE,  REPAIRS,   AND  ALTERATIONS. 


Furniture  .... 
Carpentry,  lumber,  and  hardware 
Heating-apparatus 
Ventilation  .... 
Masonry,  paving,  drains,  etc. 
Rents  : 

High  School,  Military  Drill,  $400  00 
Grammar  Schools  .  .  3,610  00 
Primary  Schools  .  .  11,039  85 
Evening  Drawing  School, 

East  Boston  ...  940  00 

Kindergartens  .  .  .  3,885  34 
Manual  Trainino-       .        .        2,410  00 


$56,688  83 
31,046  14 
19,487  94 
8,781  78 
13,723  42 


22,285  19 

Painting  and  glazing         .        .        .  . 

12,641  02 

Whitening  and  plastering  .        .        .  . 

2,557  77 

Blackboards  ...... 

3,884  31 

Locks,  keys,  and  electric  bells  . 

2,919  54 

Roofing,  gutters,  and  conductors  ' 

11,413  67 

Iron  and  wire  work   .        .        .        .  . 

2,517  25 

Fire-escapes,  new,  and  repairs,  and  rent 

1,109  83 

Sash-elevators  and  weather-strips 

919  49 

Plumbino'  ....... 

11,923  21 

Gas-fitting  and  electric-light  fixtures  . 

5,446  05 

Teamino:  ....... 

2,071  95 

Carried  forivard, 

^209,417  39 
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Brought  forward , 

$209,417  39 

Cleaning  buildings  and  supplies  . 

548  24 

Horse- shoeing,  board  of  horses,  repairs  of 

carriages,  harnesses,  and  car-fares  . 

1,034  68 

Salaries  ....... 

5,757  00 

Printing,  stationery,  and  postage 

282  48 

Rent  and  care  of  auxiliary  fire-alarm  boxes  . 

3,194  99 

Pavino^  and  sewer  assessments  . 

220  55 

Cleaning  vaults  ..... 

622  30 

Flag-staffs,  new,  and  care  of  old 

696  84 

Disinfectants  ...... 

639  56 

Tablets  ....... 

430  00 

Damages,  order  oi  Court  .... 

275  12 

Fii'e-extinguishers  and  fire  hose  . 

477  91 

Care  of  lawns  ...... 

388  10 

Gymnasium  apparatus  .... 

1,963  10 

Total  for  Repairs,  etc. 

$225,973  76 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  EXPENDED  BY  THE  SCHOOL 

COMMITTEE. 

Salaries  of  officers     .        .        .  . 

$66,290  84 

Salaries  of  instructors  .... 

1,663,792  74 

Salaries  of  janitors  ..... 

131,560  50 

JJ  U.C>1,   gtliS,   ctiiCl   WttiliCL  .... 

'82  804  09 

Supplies  and  incidentals  .... 

131,738  01 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.  . 

225,973  76 

Total  expenditure  from  the  appropriation. 

$2,302,159  94 

Expended  for  Dorchester  Schools,  from  in- 

come of  (ribson  Fund 

1,191  38 

Gross  expenditure  ..... 

$2,303,351  32 

Less  income  ...... 

40,438  51 

Net  expenditure  for  the  year 

$2,262,912  81 

liEPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  proper  and  its  annexed 
wards  comprise  one  Normal  vSchool,  two  Latin  Schools,  nine 
High  Schools  (including  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School), 
lifty-six  Grammar  Schools,  hve  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Primary  classes,  sixt3^-two  Kindergartens  (employing  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  teachers),  one  School  for  the  Deaf, 
one  Evening  High  School  (with  a  branch  each  in  Charles- 
town  and  East  Boston),  twelve  Evening  Elementary  Schools, 
live  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  twenty  Manual  Training 
Schools,  and  seventeen  Schools  of  Cookery. 


NORMAL,  LATIX,  AND  HIOH  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

- 

No.  of  ft.  in 
lot. 

When  built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1896. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of  regular 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Normal    ...  .  .  . 

Dartmouth  street, 

2  and  hall. 

11 

Occupies  the 

upper  story  of 

the  Rice  and 

one  room  in 

the  Appleton- 

street  School- 

house. 

f  Latiu  

1 

Dartmouth  and 

85,560 

1880 

$579,000 

78  &  2  halls. 

21(78)  Includ- 

Montgomery  stg. 

ing  rooms  for 

and  Warren  av., 

recitation  and 

i 

apparatus. 

26 

f  Girls'  High  .  .  . 

W.  Newton  et.  . 

30,454 

1870 

253,400 

66  and  hall. 

25  (66)  Includ- 

] 

ing  rooms  for 

recitation  and 

i 

apparatus. 

llOccupie  s 

rooms  iuGirls' 

iHigh  School 

building. 

Roxbury  High  .  . 

Warren  st.  ... 

25,617 

1891 

224,800 

19  and  hall. 

18 

Dorchester  High  . 

Dorchester  av.  . 

59,340 

1870 

77,800 

6  and  hall. 

Charleetown  High, 

Monument  sq..  . 

10,247 

1848 

65,400 

10  and  hall. 

9 

Remodeled  in 

1870. 

W.  Roxbury  High, 

Ehn  St.,  J.P.   .  . 

47,901 

1867 

43,000 

6 

8 

Brighton  High, 

Cambridge  st.  .  . 

50,000 

1895 

120,000 

17  &  2  halls. 

7 

E.  Boston  High  . 

13,616 

1884 

60,000 

6  and  hall. 

7  Library  and 

Cou  rt- rooms 

Mechanic  Arts 

attached. 

High  

Belvidere  st.   .  . 

22,881 

1893 

111,000 

16 

.0 
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EXPENDITURES  FOE  THE  NORMAL,  LATIN,  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  ))y  the  Board  of  School 
Committee  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  city  during  the 
financial  year  1896-97  : 

Salaries  of  instructors  ....  $297,221  81 
Expenditures  for  text-books,  maps,  globes, 

drawing  materials,  stationery,  etc.  .        .  20,430  70 

Salaries  of  janitors    .....  16,992  65 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .....  12,442  28 


$347,087  44 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.      .       .        .       .  28,354  83 


Total  expense  for  High  Schools    .       .      $375,442  27 

Number  of  instructors  in  High  Schools,  ex- 
clusive of  temporary  teachers,  and  special 
instructors     ......  162 

Salaries  paid  the  same        ....      $280,995  48 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor  .        .  $1,734  54 

Temporary  teachers  employed  during  the 

year      .......  10 

Salaries  paid  the  same       ....  $2,025  50 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .        .  4,945 

Salaries  paid  to  special  instructors  in  Chem- 
istry, French,  German,  Calisthenics,  and 
Kindergarten  methods,  and  assistants  in 
laboratory  $14,200  83 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil        .        .        .  75  92 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a  regular  in- 
structor, including  principal    ...  31 
The  original  cost  of  the  buildings  and  land  for  the  various 

High  Schools,  including  the  Mechanic  Arts, High  School,  to 

elan.  1,  1897,  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $1,950,000. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 


Locution. 


cb. 


Adams .  .  . 
Agassiz    .  . 

I Bennett  . 
Bennett  B 
Bigelow  .  . 
Bowditch  . 
Bowdoiu  .  . 
Brimmer  ,  . 
Bunker  Hill 
Chapman  .  . 
Chas.  Sumner 


Christo'r  Gibson, 

Coming  

Dearborn  .  .  . 
Dillaway  .   •  .  . 

Dudley  

Dwight  .  .  .  . 
Edw.  Everett  .  . 

I  Eliot  

(  Ware    .  .  .  . 

Emerson  .  .  .  . 

Everett  

Franklin  .  .  .  . 
Frothinghani  .  . 

(raston  

George  Putnam  . 
Gilbert  Stuart  . 
Hancock  .  .  .  . 

Harris  

Harvard  .  .  .  . 
Henry  L.  Pierce, 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

Hugh  O'Brien 
Annex  .  .  .  . 

Hyde  


Belmont  sq.,  E.B.  . 
Burroughs  st.,  J.P 
Chestn'tHill  av.,Br 
Dightou  pi.,  Bri. 
Fourth  St.,  8.B.  . 
Green  st.,  J.P.  . 
Myrtle  street  .  . 
Common  street  . 
Baldwin  St.,  Ch'n 
EutavF  St.,  E.B.  . 
Ashland  St.,  W.R. 

Bowdoin  av.,  Dor 
Tremont  St.,  Rox 
Dearborn  pL,  Rox. 
Kenil worth  8t.,Rox. 
Dudley  st.,  Rox. 
W.  Springfield  st 
Sumner  st.,  Dor. 

North  Bennet  st. 
North  Bennet  st. 

Prescott  St.,  E.B. 

I 

W.  Northampton  st. 

Ringgold  street  . 

Prospect  St.,  Ch'n 

East  Fifth  st.,  S.B. 

Seaver  St.,  Rox. 

Richmond  st.,  Dor. 

Parmenter  street 

Adams  st..  Dor.  . 

Devens  st.,  Ch'n 

Washington  st.,  cor., 
Welles  av..  Dor 

Dudley  st.,  Hox.  . 


21,000 
42,244 

26,648 
9,605 
12,660 
23,655 
29,747 
11,401 
19,660 
20,500 
30,000 

39,620 
22,169 
36,926 
21,220 
26,339 
19,125 
43,738 

11,077 
6,439 

39,952 
32,409 
16,439 
22,079 
35,358 
33,750 
30,001 
28,197 
37,150 
16.306 


1856  j 
1893j 
18741 
1886| 
I85o! 
1891  j 
1848| 
1843: 
1866; 

1850; 

I 

1877i 

i 

1895 1 
18561 
1852 
1882 
1874 
1857 
1876 

1838 
1852 

1865 
1860 
1859 
1874 
1872 
1880 
1896 
1847 
1861 
1871 


66,34211891 
36,954'l887 


Dudley  st.,  Rox  il896 

Hammond  st.,  Rox.     20,754  1884 


No.  of 
rooms. 


Remark!- 


$63,400  13  and  hall. 
109,600ll2 

51,70o|  7 

17,40o|  6 

57,800 j 14 

119,400 ! 12 

1 

100,000  16  " 
87,500  14 
76,000  14 
61,800  13 
33,600  10 


10 


99,800 
63.800 


47,200ll4 

I 

81,200112 
107,90o|l4 
88,700  14 

'  ! 

38,80010 


73,000]  14  " 

I 

28,00014  and  ward- 
I  room. 

110,000!  16  and  hall. 

100,500 1 14 

91,10o|l4 

79,300!  16 

44,400  14 

si.ioojio  " 

62,000|J4  " 
75,800:14  " 
25,300  8 

102,400  14 

I 

122,600  12 
111.300  14 


13  Inc.  one  in  Wash- 
I    ington-st.  School. 


lollnc.  two  in  Fourth- 
I    street  School, 

12| 

lljRemodeled  in  1896. 

12| 

12 

uj 

is'lnc.   seven  in  Pri- 
mary School  build- 
ings. 
13j 


16 


15  i 


13 


■25 


Inc.  two  in  old  Edw. 
Everett,  and  one 
in  Cottage- street. 

Inc.  one  each  in  Por- 
mort  and  Freeman 
Schools,  and  two 
in  Moon-street. 


19  Inc.  three  in  Black- 
inton  School. 

14 

15; 
13, 

16[Inc.  one  in  Benj. 

j    Pope  School. 
lOllnc.  one  in  Williams 

!  School. 


ITjIuc.  two  in  Moon- 

!    street  School. 
lOilnc.  one  in  Dorches- 
ter-avenue School. 


14 


15  ( 


84,000,14 
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Orammar  Schools.  —  Concluded. 


Name. 


Location. 


John  A.  Andrew,  Dorchester  St.,  S.B 


Lawrence 


iB  and  Third  streets 
I  S.B  


Lewis  I  Sherman  st.,  Rox. 

Lincoln  ....  j Broadway,  S.B.  . 
Lowell  Centre  St.,  Rox.  , 


Lowell  Annex   .  Mozart  st.,  Rox.  . 

Lyraau  Grove  st.,  E.B.  . 

Martin  .....  Huntington  avenii 
Roxbury  .  .  . 

Mather  .  . 
Minot  .  . 
Norcross  . 


Meeting-House  Hi! 
Dorchester  .  , 


i  Phillips 
(  Grant  . 
Prescott  . 


|Neponset  avenue, 
j    Neponset  .  .  . 

D  St.,  S.B.    .  .  . 

Phillips  street  .  . 

Phillips  street  .  . 

Elm  St.,  Chas'n  . 


Prince  'Exeter  street  .  . 

Quincy  j  Tyler  street  .  .  . 

Rice  j  Dartmouth  street 

Robert  Gr.  Shaw,  iHastings  st.,  W.R. 


Roger  Clap    .  . 

Sherwin   .      .  . 

Shurtleff  .  .  .  . 

1  Stoughton  .  .  . 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

Tileston   .  .  .  . 

Warren    .  .  .  . 

Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

Allston  Club 
House   .  .  . 

!  Wm.  Wirt 
(.    Warren    .  . 

Wells  .  .  .  .  . 
Winthrop   .  .  . 


Harvest  st.,  Dor. 
Madison  sq.,  Rox 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B 
River  St.,  Dor.  , 
E.  Fifth  St.,  S.B. 
N^orfolk  st  ,  Mat. 
Summer  st.,  Ch'n 


Cambridge  street, 
Allston  .... 


Cambridge  street, 
Allston  .... 


Waverley  st..  No 
j    Brighton   .  .  . 

Blossom  street  . 

I 

iTremont  street  . 


24,889 

14,343 
27,850 
24,500 
35,241 


1876 

1856 
1868 
1859 
1874 


26,200  1870 


30,000 

132,500 

31,500 
12,075 
11,190 
3,744 
16,269 
22,960 
12,413 
27,125 
40,000 

21,548 
32,040 
40,553 
29,725 
37,741 
83,640 
14,322 

22,000 


1885i 

i 

1872; 

18851 
1868 
1862  j 
1852 1 

18571 

j 

1875  i 
1847 
1869 
1892 

1896 
1870 
1869 
1856 
1889 
1868 
1867 

1878 


7,.308il889 


18,000 
10,770 
16,100 


1892 
1868 
1855 


! 

No.  of     !  2  g 
rooms.     I'd  "S 
id.2 


Remarks. 


$65,000  16  and  hall.  16 


54,300 !  14 
73,90o|l2 


40,300 
.59,900 

3,000 
92.000 


82,500  14 

i 

70,000;  10 

51,300  7 
(52,700  14 
71,000  14 


17,000 
32,100 

138,000 
76,200 

132,800 
.31,800 


57,500  10 


94,200 
111,500 
18,600 


130,200  13 
36,000 1  8 
63,600  14 

46,000 

21,000 

42,4001  6 
89,600  10 
291,500  14 


Inc.  two  in  Mather. 

Inc.  three  in  Quincy- 
street  School. 


ISjluc.  one  in  Lucre- 
j  tia  Crocker  School 
I  and  two  in  Centre- 
I    street  Annex. 


131 


101 


ISjInc.  live  in  Lyceum 
Hall  School. 


I  11 
i  13 


14 


Inc.  one  in'Charles 
C.  Perkins  School. 


Inc.  ouein  Washing- 
ton-street School, 
Grermantown. 


13 


Inc.  two  in  Morton- 
street  School. 


Discontinued  Sept.  1,  1806,  and  transferred  to  Gilbert  Stuart. 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 

Committee,  for  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the 
fimmcial  year  1896-7  : 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  1786,149  78 

Salaries  of  janitors    .....  58,549  50 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery    .  45,337  23 

Apparatus         .        .        .        .        .        .  77  95 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .        .        .        .        .  36,66277 

eJanitors'  supplies      .....  2,460  90 

Charts,  maps,  and  globes  ....  722  96 

Miscellaneous  items          ....  989  50 


Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

Total  expense  for  Grammar  Schools 

Number  of  instructors  in  Grammar  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  in- 
structors in  sewing 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  amount  paid  each  instructor 

Temporary  teachers  employed  . 

Salaries  paid  the  same 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor, 
including  principal,  and  exclusive  of  spe- 
cial instructors  above  mentioned 


1930,950  59 
98,843  29 

$1,029,793  88 


763 

1754,890  92 
$989  37 
74 

$8,413  26 
35,906 
$28  68 


47 


Thirty-six  instructors  in  sewing  were  employed,  who 
taught  320  divisions.  The  salary  paid  varies  according  to 
the  number  of  divisions  taught.  Total  amount  paid  to 
sewing  instructors,  $22,845.60  ;  average  amount  to  each, 
$634.60. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

No  of 
feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

ValuatioTi, 
May,  1896. 

No.  of 
rooms. 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 

Abby  W.  May  . 

Thornton  St.,  R., 

12,300 

1893 

$23,600 

6 

5 

Adams-8ti"eet  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

44,555 

1861 

5,800 

2 

1 

^Andrews  .... 

Genesee  st. 

19,761 

1848 

61,800 

9 

6 

Appleton-street  . 

18,454 

1870 

76,500 

12 

7 

Atherton  .... 

Columbia  st,,Dor. 

25,087 

1872 

53,800 

8 

2 

Auburn  

School  St.,  Bri.  . 

12,340 

6,700 

4 

4 

Bailey-street   .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

21,838 

1880  , 

10,400 

4 

3 

Baker-street    .  . 

West  Roxbury  . 

10,464 

1855 

1,700 

1 

1 

Baldwin  .... 

Chardou  court  . 

6,139 

1864 

32,300 

6 

Bartlett-Btreet .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

7,627 

1846 

20,700 

6 

5 

B.  F.  Tweed    .  . 

Cambridge  8t.,Ch. 

16,727 

1892 

37,500 

6 

3 

Benjamin  Pope  . 

0  St.,  8.B.    .  .  . 

20,000 

1883 

39,000 

8 

7 

Blackinton   .  .  . 

Leyden  st.,  ) 
Orient  Heights,  > 
E.B.  ) 

29,166 

1892 

57,500 

6  and  hall. 

3 

Bon  Homme 
Richard  .... 

Meeting-House  ) 
Hill,  Dor.  1 

1895 

1,500 

1 

1 

*  Bowdoin    .  .  . 



*  Brimmer    .  .  . 

Common  street  . 

Bunker  Hill  Pr. . 

Charles  st.,  Ch'n, 

12,200 

8 

Canterbury -street 

St.,  W.R.  i  •  • 

20,121 

1864 

.  2,400 

2 

2 

Sixth  St.,  S.B.  .  . 

12,354 

1871 

26,200 

6 

6 

2  Chapman  Annex 

1896 

3,000 

2 

1 

Chas.  C.  Perkins, 

St.  Botolph  St.,  ) 
cor.  Cumber-  | 
land  st.  ) 

16,000 

1891 

80,000 

8  and  hall. 

4 

Chestnut-avenue, 

Jamaica  Plain  .  . 

13,733 

6,600 

2 

2 

Choate  Burnham, 

Third  St.,  8.B.  . 

17,1.36 

1894 

41,900 

8 

6 

Clinch  

F  St.,  S.B.    .  .  . 

13,492 

1871 

35,800 

6 

6 

Common-street  . 

Charlestowu    .  . 

7,001 

18,400 

6 

4 

Concord-street  . 

W.  Concord  st.  . 
Groton  street  .  . 

10,756 
10,170 

1845 
1852 

60,000 
27,100 

10  and  ward- 
room. 
6 

9 
4 

Cross-street  .  .  . 

Charlestown    .  . 

1,708 

3,100 

2 

2 

Cudworth  .... 

Gove  St.,  E.B.  .  . 

20,000 

1894 

105,000 

11 

9 

Cushman  .... 

ioD  I 

16 

10 

Cyrus  Alger    .  . 

Seventh  st.,  S.B. 

16,560 

1880 

48,600 

6 

Dorchester-av.  . 

Cor.  Harbor  ) 
View  St.,  )  .  . 
Dor.      .  ) 

27,808 

1883 

20,500 

4 

C  street,  S.B.  .  . 

10,260 

1869 

30,300 

6 

5 

*Einerson  .... 

1 

Emerson  .... 

Poplar  street  .  . 

5,924 

1861 

26,800 

6 

6 

1  Rebuilt  in  1896.  *In  Grammar  building.   2  One  room  occupied  by  a  manual  training  class. 
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Name. 

Location. 

No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 

Mav  ISQrt 

No.  of 

No. 

instru 
ors 

Eustis-street    .  . 

•  

Rox bury  .... 

16,165 

1895 

$56,200 

6 

4 

•  Everett  .... 

Brentwood  ) 
St.,  Bri.     \  •  • 

44,237 

10,000 

2 

1 

Florence-street  . 

Roslindale    .  .  . 

25,030 

1862 

7,600 

6 

6 

Charier  street .  . 

5,247 

1868 

33,100 

6 

5 

*Frothinghani  .  . 

Prescott  St.,  Ch'n, 

5 

*George  Putnam. 

4 

George-street  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

18,894 

1861 

43,200 

6 

5 

Glen  way  .... 

Near  Blue  Hill  ) 
av.,  Dor.      J  ' 

25,827 

1880 

15,600 

2 

1 

3 

Harvard  Hill   .  . 

Harvard  st.,  Ch'n, 

4,645 

18,000 

8 

8 

Hawes  Hall  .  .  . 

Broadway,  S.B. . 

16,647 

1823 

40,800 

8 

8 

Heath-street .  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

10,669 

1857 

5,800 

2 

2 

Hillside  

Elm  St.,  J. P.   .  . 

18,613 

1858 

35,000 

6 

4 

Hobart-street  .  . 

10,000 

1884 

5,500 

2 

1 

Howard  avenue  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

29,090 

1882 

51,500 

6 

6 

How'rd-av.  annex 

1896 

1,500 

2 

2 

Fifth  St.,  S.B.  .  . 

12,494 

1874 

38,700 

8 

' 

Ingraham  .... 

2,354 

1848 

12,400 

3 

3 

Ira  Allen  .... 

Leon  St.,  Rox.  .  . 

10,057 

1851 

13,500 

4 

4 

Joshua  Bates  .  . 

Harrison  av. .  .  . 

15,237 

1884 

52,900 

7 

Little  Em'Iy  .  .  . 

Adams  st.,  Dor.  . 

1895 

1,500 

1 

1 

Lucretia  Crocker,  Parker  st.,  Rox.  . 

30,000 

1884 

51,500 

8 

6 

Lyceum  Hall   .  . 

Meetina-House  { 
Hill,  Dor.  \ 

21,319 

17,800 

2 

Margaret  Fuller  . 

Glen  road,  J. P.  . 

14,252 

1892 

34,300 

6 

4 

Huntington  ) 
av.,  Rox.  \  ' 



5 

^father   

Broadway,  S.B.  . 

10,160 

1842 

48,300 

12 

6 

-  Mayflower  .  .  . 

Dorchester  av.  j 
and  Harbor  [ 
View  St.,  Dor.  ) 

.  .  .  . 

1895 

1,500 

1 

Mead- street  .  .  . 

Charlestown .  .  . 

5,857 

1847 

17,000 

4 

4 

Medford  street  . 

Charlestown  .  .  . 

12,112 

1886 

18,400 

4 

2 

Morton-street  .  . 

Mattapan  .... 

45,732 

1895 

24,600 

4 

2 

Mt.  Pleasant-av.  . 

Roxbury  .... 

9,510 

1847 

7,800 

2 

Mt.  Vernon-street, 

West  Roxbury  . 

22,744 

1862 

9,400 

4  and  hall. 

3 

of 


1  Occupied  by  Kindergarten. 
*In  Grammar  building. 

2  Occupied  by  Cookery  School. 
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Primary  Schools.  —  Continued. 


Name. 


Munroe-street  .  . 

Noble  

North  Harvard  st. 
Oak-square  .  .  . 
Old  Agassiz  .  .  . 
Old  Dor.  High  . 
Old  Edw.  Everett 
Old  Gibson  . 

Old  Mather  . 

Parkman  .  . 
Phillips-street 
Phineas  Bates 
1  Pierpont .  . 
Plummer  .  . 
Polk-street  . 
-  Poplar-street 
Pormort    .  . 
*Prince  .  .  . 
*Qnincy    .  . 
Quiucy-street 
Quincy-street 
*Roger  Clap  , 
Roxbury-street 
Rutland-street 
Savin  Hill  . 
Sharp  .  .  . 
*Sherwin  . 
Simonds  . 
Skinner  .  . 
Somerset-street 


Location. 


Roxbury  .  .  .  . 

Princeton  8t.,E.B. 

Brighton  .... 

Nonantum  st.,Bri. 

Burroughs  St.  J.P. 

Dor.  av.,  Dor.  .  . 

Sumner  st.  "  .  . 

School  St.   "  .  . 

Meeting-House  { 
Hill,  Dor.  \ 

Silver  St.,  S.B.  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

Beech  st.,  Ros.  . 

Hudson  street .  . 

Sumner  st.,  E.B. 

Charlestown    .  . 

Roslindale    .  .  . 

Snelling  place  .  . 

Exeter  street  .  . 

Tyler  street .  .  . 

Dorchester  .  .  . 

Roxbury  .... 

Harvest  st..  Dor 

Cor.  King  st.,Rox 


No.  of. 

feet 
in  lot. 


13,021 
17,-300 
20,750 
20.000 


When 
bnilt. 


Valuation, 
May,  1896. 


34,460 
44,800 

5,306 
20,355 
37,500 

4,216 
21,878 
12,143 

7,842 

4,373 


.  jSavinHillav.,Dor. 
.  I  Anderson  street . 
.  Madison  sq.,  Rox. 
.  Broadway,  S.B.  . 
.  Fayette  street  .  . 


Stephen  M.  Weld 

Stoughton  .  .  . 
Tappan   

Thctford-street  . 


Cor.  Sharon  and 
Rowe  sts., 
Ros. 

River  St., Dor.  . 

Lexington  st.,  \ 
E.B.    .  .  .  i 

Cor.Evaus  st.,  ) 
Dor.  ... 


18-54  ; 
1874 

1848  \ 
1894  i 

1849  I 

1855  j 
1857 

1856  j 

1848  j 

1867  j 

1896  I 

1850  j 
1891  ; 
1878  ! 


$6,800 
45,200 
11,500 
10,500 
22,000 
5,700 
10,800 
28,400 

22,000 

15,200 
45,200 
6,800 
24,000 
88,100 
25,000 


No.  of 
rooms. 


2 
8 
4 

2 

and  hall. 

4 


4 
4 

10  and  hall. 

6 
1 


1855 


14,400 


20,000 

1882 

7,000 

2 

23,453 

1875 

26,900 

8 

14,147 

1874 

44,100 

8 

7,850 

1851 

31,800 

6 

20,060 

1884 

10,000 

2 

5,611 

1824 

•39,000 

6 

1840 



20,400 

3 

5,238 

1870 

36,000 

6 

6,300 

1824 

80,500 

4 

34,266 

1895 

23,800 

6 

29,725 

1856 

18,600 

8 

11,500 

1873 

45,400 

8 

29,879 

1875 

17,000 

4 

No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 


1  Occupied  by  manual  training  class. 

2  Unoccupied. 

*In  Grammar  building. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
Primary  Schools.  —  Concluded. 
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Name. 


Location. 


*Thomaf*  N.  Hart  E.  Fifth  st.,  S.B. 
Ticknor  .  .  . 


I  Washington  ; 
j  Village,  B.B.  S  ' 

Norfolk  St.,  Mat. 


No.  of 

feet 
in  lot. 


11,486 


Fourth  St.,  S.B. 


*Tile8tou  .  .  . 
Tuckerman  .  . 
Tyler-street  .  . 
Union-street .  .  .  | Brighton 
f  Vernon -St.    .  jRoxbury 


,  .        Cor.  Auburn  / 

LVernon-st.    .        ^  Roxbury  | 


11,655 
3,900 
67,280 
17,256 


When  !  Valuation, 
built,   i  May,  1896 


1865 


1850 
1855 


1849 


Wait  

Walnut-street  . 
*  Warren  .  .  . 
Washington-st. 

Washington-st. 


Way-street  .  .  . 
Webster  .... 
Westou-street.  . 
William  H.  Kent 

Williams  .  .  .  . 

Winchell  .  .  .  , 
Win  ship  .  .  .  . 
Wintbrop -street . 

Wyman  

yeoman  sti'eet .  . 


Shawraut  av.   .  . 

Neponset  .... 

Summer  St.,  Ch'n. 

Forest  Hills    .  . 

Cor.  Stimson  st,  ) 
Germantown  \ 


16,341 
22,790 


1860 
1856 


27,450 
13,130  I 
2,508 


Webster  pi.,  Bri.  19,761 
Roxbury  ....  14,973 
Moulton  St.,  Ch'n,    15,817  i 


Homestead  st., 
Rox. 


26.145 


Blossom  street    .  14,465 

Winship  pi.,  Bri.  .34,336  | 

Roxbury   .  .  .  .  j  9,775  j 

Wyman  st.,  J.P.,  30,414  j 

Roxbury   ....  18,200 


1870 

1850 

1877 
1895 

1892 

1885 
1861 
1857 
1892 
1870 


$30,700 


11,500 
32,700 
12,000 
10,900 

10,600 

78,100 
17,500  • 


2,900 

2,800 

14,600 
7,800 
50,000 
53,300 

29,100  ! 

! 

104,000  I 
11,100  ! 
10,900 
42,000  [ 
53,600  ! 


No.  of 
rooms. 


12 


No.  of 
instruct- 
ors. 


*In  Grammar  building. 

1  Discontinued  Feb.  1,  1897.    In  process  of  rebuilding. 

In  addition  there  are  fourteen  Primary  teachers  in  rooms  in  hired  buildings. 
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HIKED  BUILDINGS. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  rooms  iiave 
been  hired  for  school  purposes.  Rent  and  taxes  paid  for  the 
same  during  the  year  amounted  to  $22,285.19. 


Name. 


Nawn's  Building 
Maverick  Chapel 


Kindergarten  

Wise  Hall  

Wise  Building  

Wise  Building  Stores  .... 

Wells  Branch  

Manual  Training  School  .  .  . 

Day's  Chapel  

East  Boston  Evening  Drawing 
School  


Location. 


Centre  st.,  Koxbury  .  .  . 
Bennington  St.,  East  Boston 

7  Byron  court,  Koxbury  . 
South  St.,  Roslindale  .  .  . 
Poplar  St.,  "  ... 
Poplar  St.,  '*  ... 
Chanabers  et.,  "  ... 
Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  Plain.  . 
Parker  st.,  lioxbury  .  .  . 


Remarks. 


Stevenson's  Block,  E.B.  .  . 


Stoughton  Branch 


Odd  Fellows'  Building,  River 
St.,  I^OAVcr  Mills  


Rent,  $720  per  annum. 

Vacated  July  1,  1896. 
Rent,  $672  per  annum, 

including  heating. 

Vacated  Jan,  1,  1897. 
Rent,  $  ;00  per  annum. 

$360  since  Dec.  1,  1S96. 
Rent,  $1,000  per  annum. 

"  $1,000 

"  $480 

"  $800 

One-half  cost  of  gas  used. 
Rent,  $300  per  annum. 

"  $350 


Carey  Hall  

Manual  Training  School .  .  . 

Charles  Sumner  Branch   .  .  . 

Kindergarten  

Kindergarten  

Howard  Avenue  Branch  .  .  . 

Kindergarten    and  .  Manual 
Training  

Edward  Everett  Branch  .  .  . 

Hancock  Branch  

Kindergarten  

Lowell  Branch  


Clarendon  Hills,  W.  Rox. 
E  street.  South  Boston  . 


Hall's  Building,  202  Harrison 
avenue    .  .   

East  Boston  High  School  Drill 
Hall  


j  Church,  Roslindale  

Unity  Chapel,  Washington 
!  Village,  iSoulh  Boston  .  . 
;  KetteirBuildiiig,  34  Adams 
St.,  Dorchester   

28  Magnolia  st.,  Dorchester  . 

Barnard  Memorial,  Warren- 
ton  st  

Athenaeum  Building,  Cot- 
tage St.,  Dorchester   .  .  . 

North  End  Union,  20  Par- 
meuter  st  

32  Parmenter  st  

Workingmen's  Building, 
Centre  st.,  Roxbury  .  .  . 

In  place  of  Genesee  st. School,  i 


Roxbury  High  Branch 


Hancock  Branch 


E.  B.  Athletic  Ass'n  Build- 
ing, Paris  st  

Highland  Hall,  Warren  st., 
Roxbury   


Kindergarten   .  .  . 

Primary  School  .  . 

Kindergarten    .  .  . 

Kindergarten   .  .  . 

Kindergarten    .  .  . 


Lewis  Block,  115  and  119 
Salem  st  

65  George  st.,  Roxbury  .  .  . 

31  No.  Russell  st  


Centre  st.  Church,  Jamaica 

Plain   

Trenton  st  ,  E.  B  

Hale  House,  2  Decatur  st.  . 


$940 


«'     $1,000  " 
Vacated  Nov.  1,  1896. 
Rent  $500  per  annum. 

Vacated  .Jan.  1,  1897. 
Rent,  $1,900  per  annum. 

"     $8.50  " 


«'  $300 
«'  $540 
and  water  rates. 
Rent,  $540  per  annum. 
Vacated  April  1, 1896. 

Rent,  $960  per  annum. 
Vacated  Aug.  1, 1896. 

Rent,  $800  per  annum. 

"     $2,300  " 
$500  " 


"  $600 

"     $1,800  " 
Vacated  Aug.  1, 1896. 


Rent,  $520  per  annum. 
"  $816 

Vacated  June  1,1896. 

Rent,  $1,200  per  annum. 

Vacated  Nov.  1,  1896. 
Rent,  $360  per  annum. 

"     $1,800  " 


"  $400 

$600  " 
Vacated  Jan.  1,1897. 
Rent,  $200  per  annum. 
Vacated  Dec.  1,  1896. 
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EXPENDITURES   FOR  THE   PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Aggregate  expenditures  made  by  the  Board  of  School 
Committee,  for  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  city,  for  the 
financial  year  1896-7  : 


Salaries  of  instructors 

Salaries  of  janitors  .... 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery 

Apparatus  ..... 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water 

Janitors'  supplies  .... 

Miscellaneous  items  .... 


$379,848  12 

49,445  79 

14,010  82 

71  69 

28,412  17 

1,817  30 

427  34 


$474,033  23 

Rent,  furniture,  repairs,  etc.  .        .        .  62,091  r>l 


Total  expense  for  Primary  Schools  .       .      $536,124  74 


Number  of  instructors  in  Primary  Schools, 
exclusive  of  temporary  teachers  and  spe- 
cial assistants  .....  521 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $369,563  41 
Average  amount  paid  to  each  instructor  .  $709  33 
Temporary  teachers  employed  ...  46 
Salaries  paid  the  same  .  .  .  .  $5,557  21 
Special  assistants  employed  ...  48 
Salaries  paid  the  same  ....  $4,727  50 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  .  .  27,435 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil  .  .  .  $19  54 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor  .  53 


The  original  cost  of  the  various  buildings,  ^vith  the  land, 
used  for  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  to  Jan.  1,  1897, 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $8,850,000. 
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Name. 


Plummer  .... 

Tappan  

Noble  

Cudworth  .... 
Common-street  .  , 
Polk  street  ... 
B.  F.  Tweed    .  .  , 
William  H.  Kent  , 

Sharp  

No.  Bennet-street  . 

Gush  man  

No.  Margin-street  . 
Parmenter-slreet  , 

Baldwin  

Winchell  

Chambers-street .  . 
Barnard  Memorial . 
Appleton-street  .  . 
Charles  C.  Perkins, 

Andrews  

Tyler-street  .  .  .  . 
Dennison  House  . 
Rutland-street  .  . 
Joshua  Bates  .  .  , 
Concord-street    .  . 

Cook  

Ruggles-street .  .  . 

Hyde  

Unity  Chapel  .  .  . 

Howe  

Mather  

Choate  Burnham  . 

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart  . 
Cottage -place  .  . 
Smith  street    .  .  . 


Location. 


Belmont  sq.,  E.B.  .  . 
Lexington  St.,  E.B.  .  . 
Princeton  st.,E.B.  .  . 

Gove  St.,  E.B  

Common  St.,  Ch'n  .  . 
Polk  St.,  Charlestown, 
Cambridge  St.,  Ch'n  . 
Moulton  St.,  Ch'n    .  . 

Anderson  st  

39  North  Bennet  st.  . 

Parmenter  st  

64  North  Margin  st.  . 
32  Parmenter  st.  .  .  . 

Chardon  court  

Blossom  st  

38  Chambers  st.  ... 

Warrenton  st  

Appleton  st  

St.  Botolph  st  

Genesee  st.  •  

Tyler  st  

Tyler  st  

Rutland  st  

Harrison  av  

W.  Concord  st  

Groton  st   . 

147  Ruggles  St.,  Rox.  . 
Hammond  st.,  Rox.  . 
Dorchester  st.,  S.B.  . 

Fifth  St.,  S.B  

Broadway,  S.B.    .  .  . 
Third  and  I  sts.,  S.B. 
Dorchester  St.,  S.B.  . 

H  St.,  S.B  

Cottage  pi.,  Rox.  .  .  . 
Smith  St.,  Rox.    .  .  . 


Valuation, 
May,  1896. 


$5,500 


13,500 


13,100 
4.100 


No.  of  in. 
slructors, 


Remarks. 


2  Kindergartens  in  this 
building. 


2  Kindergartens  in  this 
building. 


Hired  at  an  expense  of 
$300  per  annum. 
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Name. 

Location. 

Valuation, 
May,  1896. 

N"o.  of  in- 
structors. 

Remarks. 

Yeoraan-street    .  . 

Yeoman  st.,  Rox.    .  . 

2 

Kenilworth-street  . 

.$36,300 

2 

Cyrus  Alger    .  .  . 

1 

Abby  W.  May    .  . 

Thornton  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

Roxbury-etreet  .  . 

Cor.  King  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 

Byron-court .... 
Quincy-street  .  .  , 

7  Byron  court,  Rox.  . 
Quincy  St.,  Rox.  .  .  . 

2 

2 

Hired  at  an  expense  of 
$S60  per  annum. 

Huntington  av.,  Rox. 

2 

George-street  .  .  . 
Union  street    .  .  . 

65  George  st.,  Rox.  .  . 

2 
2 

Hired  at  an  expense  of 
$36u  per  annum. 

Brentwood  st.,  Bri.  . 

1 

Burroughs  st.,  J. P.  .  . 

2 

1 

Centre  street  .  .  . 
Margaret  Fuller  .  . 
Robert  G.  Shaw  .  . 

Centre-st.  Church,  J.P. 

2 
2 

Hired  at  an  expense  of 
$400  per  annum. 

Hastings  st.,  W.R.  .  . 

1 

Stephen  M.  Weld  . 

Sharon  st.,  Ros.  .  .  . 

2 

Wise  Hall    .  .  .  . 
Bailey-street   .  .  . 

South  and  Washington 

sts.,  Ros  

Baik'y  St.,  Ash.  ... 

2 
2 

Walnut-street .  .  . 

Walnut  St.,  Nep.  .  .  . 

2 

Kettell  Building  .  . 
Stoughton  .... 

Adams  and  East  sts., 
l>or  

2 

2 

Hired  at  an  expense  of 
$540  per  annum  and 
water  rates. 

Columbia  st.,  Dor.  .  . 

1 

School-street  .  .  . 

School  St.,  Dor.   .  .  . 

2 

The  expenses  of  these  Kindergartens  were  as  follows  : 


Salaries  of  instructors   $6^,832  24 

Kindergarten  materials,  pianos,  etc   1,622  95 

Services  of  maids   1,758  55 

Books,  drawing  materials,  and  stationery          .       .       .  100  18 

Salaries  of  janitors   1,675  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   205  35 

Miscellaneous  items   73  87 

Repairs,  furniture,  etc.       .   7,100  57 


Total  expense  for  Kindergartens         ...    $81,368  71 


Average  number  of  pupils,  3,354;  cost  per  pupil,  $24.26. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Name. 

Location. 

No.  feet 
in  lot. 

When 
built. 

Valuation, 
May,  1896. 

No. 
rooms. 

No. 
instructors. 

Horace  Maun  . 

Newbury  street   .  .  . 

8,400 

1890 

$98,000 

13 

13 

The  expenses  of  this  school  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $14,909  68 

Expenses  for  l)ooks,  stationery,  etc.   .        .  98  12 

Car-fares  and  miscellaneous  items      .        .  2,155  13 

Salaries  of  janitors    .....  1,349  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water  .....  600  78 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.     .        .       .       .  2,456  29 

Total  expense  for  the  school        .        .        $21,569  00 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging,  108. 
Average  number  of  pupils  to  an  instructor,  8. 
Average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $199.71. 

The  city  receives  from  the  State  $100  for  each  city  pui)il, 
and  $105  for  each  out-of-town  pupil.  The  amount  received 
from  this  source,  the  past  year,  was  $11,285.26. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

jSchooIs  of  Carpenti^y, 

Medford-street  Primary  . 
1  Prescott  School  Annex,  Elm  street 
Lyman  School,  Gove  street 
Appleton-street  Primary  . 
Pierpont  School,  Hudson  street 
D wight  School,  Ivutland  street 

E  street   

Kenilworth  street,  two  schools 
Phillips-street  Primary  . 
Lyceum  Hall,  Meeting-House  Hill  . 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st. 
Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  av., 


Charlestown. 

Charlestown. 

East  Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

South  Boston, 

Koxbury. 

Koxbury. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 


1  Built  in  189t; ;  valuation,  $2,000. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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Grilbert  StuMrt  School,  liichmond  tsreet 
Tilestoii  School,  Norfolk  street 
Eliot  School,  Trustee  Jjiiikling,  Eliot  street, 
Agassi/  School,  Brewer  street  . 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street  . 
Washington  Allston    School,  Cambridge 
street  ....... 

Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue 


I  )orchester. 
Matta])an. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
West  Roxbury. 

Allston. 
Briofhton. 


Schools  of  Cookery, 

Lyman  School,  Gove  street 
Harvard  School,  Devens  street 
Bowdoin  School,  Aly rtle  street . 
Hancock  School,  Parmenter  street  . 
Winthrop  School,  Tremont  street 
Hyde  School,  Hammond  street 
Kenilwortli  street,  Xo.  1  . 
Kenilvvorth  street.  No.  2  . 
Drake  School,  Third  street 
Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond  street  . 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washington  st.  . 
Christopher  Gibson  School,  Bowdoin  av., 
Mayflower  School,  corner  Harbor  View 

street  and  Dorchester  avenue 
Bowditch  School,  Green  street 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings  street  . 
Washington  Allston    School,  Cambridge 

street  ....... 

Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  avenue 


East  Boston. 

Charlestown. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Roxbury . 

Roxbury. 

Roxbury. 

South  Boston. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 

Dorchester. 
Jamaica  Plain. 
West  Roxbury. 

Allston. 
Brighton . 


The  expenses  of  these  schools  were  as  follows  : 

Salaries  of  instructors       ....  $27,398  78 

Salaries  of  janitors    .....  636  60 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water         .        .        .       .  659  48 

Lumber,  hardware,  kitchen  materials,  etc.  .  5,435  25 

Miscellaneous  items,  including  models       .  832  16 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.      .        .        .        .  8,208  49 


Total  expense  for  these  schools 


$43,170  76 
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The  pupils  attending  the  Manual  Training  Schools  belong- 
to  and  are  included  in  the  number  belonging  to  the  other 
grades  of  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Name. 

Location. 

Av.  No.  of 
instructors. 

RemarkK. 

In  Hieh  School 
building. 

High  Branches  .... 

East  Boston  and  Charlestowu    ,  .  . 

9 

In  Lyman  and 
Charlet=town 
Hign  ocnoulB. 

Fourth  street,  South  Boston  .... 

12 

12 

7 

Eliot  

21 

22 

6 

6 

2 

12 

Summer  street,  Charlestown  .... 

8 

Washington  AUston .  . 

Cambridge  street,  Ailston  

2 

18 

EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 

Name. 

Location. 

Av.  No.  of 
instructors. 

Remarks. 

Stevenson's  Block,  Central  square  . 

o 

Hired  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $940 
per  annum. 

4 

Mechanic  Arts  High  .  . 

6 

Warren-avenue  .... 

5 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  of  instructors  .....  $46,336  50 

Books,  stationery,  etc.  .....  1,502  07 

Salaries  of  janitors       .        .        .        .        .  2,481  00 

Fuel,  gas,  and  electric  light  .        .        .        .  2,562  17 

Apparatus    .......  59  37 

Janitors'  supplies  .        .        .        .        .        .  12  53 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc.         ....  1,650  48 


Total  expense  for  Evening  Schools  .        .     $54,604  12 

Average   number   belonging,    including  the 

High  School  and  branches,  5,757. 
Average  number  of  instructors,  173. 
Average   cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time, 

$9.48. 


EVENING  DRAWING  SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  of  instructors 

$11,656  00 

Drawing  materials,  stationery, 

models,  boards,  etc. 

680  22 

Salaries  of  janitors  . 

430  96 

Fuel  and  gas  .... 

645  44 

Furniture,  repairs,  etc. 

1,826  02 

Total   expense    for  Evening- 

Drawing 

Schools 

Average  number  belonging,  637. 

Number  of  instructors,  25. 

Average  cost  of  each  pupil  for  the  time,  $23.92. 


Aggregate  expense  for  all  Evening  Schools,    $69,842  76 
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EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICERS  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Salaries    paid   Superintendent,  Supervisors, 
Secretary,  Auditing  Clerk,  Assistant  Clerks, 
and  Messengers         .....  $44,479  50 
Salaries  paid  eighteen  Truant-Officers    .        .  21,811  34 
"         "    nine  Music  Instructors      .        .  15,336  00 
Drawing  Director  and  Assistants,  5,218  00 
"    Instructors  in  Physical  Training,  5,093  33 
"    Military  Instructor  and  Armorer,  2,912  50 
"         "   Director  of  Kindergartens  .        .  2,880  00 
Stationery  and  record-books  for  School  Com- 
mittee and  officers,  and  office  expenses       .  659  99 
Fuel,  gas,  and  water     .       .       .        .        .  613  65 


Total  $99,004  31 


INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

These  expenditures  are  made  for  objects  not  chargeable  to 
any  particular  school,  and  consist  chiefly  of  expenses  for 
delivering  supplies,  printing,  advertising,  festival,  board  of 
horse,  carriage-hire,  tuning  pianos,  and  other  items. 

Annual  festival   $2,570  88 

Board  of  horse,  with  shoeing  expenses  and 

sundry  repairs  of  vehicles  and  harnesses     .  432  08 

Carriage-hire        ......  233  50 

Advertising         .        .        .       .       .       .  351  37 

Census  of  school  chiklren      ....  1,700  00 

Printing,  printing-stock,  binding,  and  postage,  7,061  23 

Diplomas   1,961  23 

Extra  labor  and  clerk-hire     .      "  .        .        .  741  10 
Expenses  military  drill,  including  lunch,  Bos- 
ton School  Peo'iment         .        .        .        .  860  00 


Gamed  forward^ 


$15,911  39 
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Brought  forward, 
Travelling  expenses  of  principal 
Teaming  and  expressage,  including  fares 
Tuning  pianos  ..... 
Expenses,  delivering  supplies 
District  Telegraph  and  rent  of  telephones 
Car  and  ferry  tickets  for  pupils,  messengers 

and  truant-officers  .... 
Reporting  proceedings  School  Committee 
Removing  ashes  ..... 
Tuition  of  pupils,  Brookline  schools 
Wrapping-paper,  twine,  etc. 
Washing  towels  ..... 
Exhibit  by  School  Committee  at  Mechanics 

Fair  

Sundry  items  ..... 

Expenses  connected  with  school-house  repairs 
not  charged  to  any  particular  school  . 


$45,261  57 


SPECIAL    EXPENDITURES   BY   PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS DEPARTMENT  AND  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Appropriation    of  11,000,000,    granted  the 
School  Committee  for  new  School-houses, 

etc   $304,783  69 

Appropriation  of  $300,000,  granted  the  School 

Committee  for  sanitary  improvements,  etc.,  172,950  86 

Brighton  High  School   9,880  38 

Cudworth  School-house,  additional  land         .  5,000  00 

Dorchester  High  School-house  land       .       .  12,000  00 


Carried  forivard. 


$504,614  93 
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Brought  forward , 
Grammar  School-house,  Bowdoin  District 

"       "     Christopher  Gibson 
District 

*'       "     Robert  G.  Shaw  Dis- 
trict, grading,  etc., 
"     Stoughton  District, 
building- 
Hancock  School-house,  enlargement  of  yard 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  furnishing  . 
New  School-house,  Ward  15  (Eoger  Clap) 
Primary  School-house,  Canterbury  and  Sharon 

streets 

"         "     Eustis   street,  new 
building  . 


Genesee  street 

Morton  street 

North  and  West  Ends 


$504,614  93 
55,127  85 

5,905  00 

1,334  00 

49,738  37 
3,808  23 
1,459  57 

58,580  00 

3,806  43 

3,374  13 
29,790  23 
2,880  63 
9,236  00 


Total 


$729,655  37 


RECAPITULATION. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE. 

School  Committee. 

High  Schools,          per  detailed  statement,  $375,442  27 

Grammar  Schools,  1,029,793  88 

Primary  Schools,                             "  536,124  74 

Horace  Mann  School,          "            "  21,569  00 

Kindergartens,                   "            "  81,368  71 

Manual  Training  Schools,                 "  43,170  76 

Evening  Schools,               "  '          "  54,604  12 

Evening  Drawing  Schools,  "            *'  15,238  64 


Carried  forvmrd , 


$2,157,312  12 
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Brouiilit  forioard^ 
Officers  and  Special  rnstmctors,  per  detailed 

statement  ...... 

Incidentals,  per  detailed  statement 

From  Income  Gibson  Fund  expended  for 

Dorchester  Schools  .... 
Stock  purchased  durinu-  the  year,  but  not 

delivered  ...... 

Gross  expenditure  .... 
Less  income  ..... 


$2,157,312  12 

99,004  31 
45,261  57 

1,191  .38 

581  94 

$2,303,351  32 
40,438  51 


Net  expenditure.  School  Committee  .    $2,262,912  81 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

Public  Buildings  3eimrtment  and  School 
Committee. 

High  School,  new  building    .     $62,414  03 
Mechanic  Arts  .        2,278  77 
Grammar   and  Primary 

Schools,  new  buildings      .     664,962  57 

  729,655  37 


Net  expenditures  for  the  Public  Schools,    $2,992,568  18 


INCOME. 

School  Committee. 
Refunded  by  State,  car-fares  . 
From  State,  for  deaf-mutes 

non-residents 

Gibson  Fund 

Smith  Fund  . 

Stoughton  Fund  . 

sale  of  books 

other  sources 

Total  income,  School  Committee 


$2,822  38 
11,285  26 
7,845  06 
1,312  00 
384  00 
212  00 
205  01 
16,372  80 

$40,438  51 
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SCHOOLS.  —  Estimates,  1897-8. 

School  Committee, 
Office  of  Accounts,  Dec.  22,  1896. 
Hon.  Josiaii  (^uincy.  Mayor: 

Dear  Sir  :  The  Committee  on  Accounts  of  the  School 
Committee  herewith  transmit  to  you  estimates  of  the  amount 
which  will  be  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  financial  year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of 
February,  1897,  and  ending  January  31,  1898,  exclusive  of 
the  expenses  for  the  building  of  school-houses. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

WiLLARD  S.  Allen, 
Qliairmayi  Com.  on  Accounts,  School  Committee, 


SALAI 

1  Head-master 

1  Sub-master  . 

2  Assistants 

2        "  ... 

1  Assistant 

2  Assistants 

2  "  ... 

1  Special  Assistant  . 

1  Clerical 

LATIN 

6  Head-masters 

3  Masters 

25  .       .       .  . 

3  Junior-masters 

4  "  .  . 

2  .  . 


LIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS. 

Noi^mal  School. 

.    at  $3,780  $3,780 

2,592  2,592 

1,620  3,240 

1,500  3,000 

1,440  1,440 

1,320  2,640 

1,200  2,400 

1,380  1,380 

520  520 

 $20,992 

AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

First  Grade. 

.    at  $3,780  $22,680 

3,348  10,044 

2,964  74,100 

2,772  8,316 

2,628  10,512 

2,448  4,896 


Carried  fonvard,  $130,548  $20,992 
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Brought  fo  nrard 
5  Junior-masters 

3 

5  " 
4 

2  *' 
4 

1  Clerical  Assistant 


1  Assistant  Prineipa 

1  Assistant  . 
23  Assistants  . 

4 

6 
11 

6 
24 

o 


at  $2,340 
2,196 
2,052 
1,908 
1,764 
1,620 
500 


Third  Grade. 

at  $2,040 
1,620 
1,428 
1,332 
1,260 
1,188 
1,116 
1,044 
972 


$130,548 
11,700 
6,588 
10,260 
7,632 
3,528 
6,480 
500 


$2,040 
1,620 

32,844 
5,328 
7,560 

13,068 
6,696 

25,056 
2,916 


MECH 


VNIC 


1  Head-master 

.   at  $3,780 

$3,780 

1  Junior-master 

2,628 

2,628 

2  Junior-masters  . 

2,484 

4,968 

1  Junior-master 

1,476 

1,476 

1  Instructor  in  Metal-working 

2,160 

2,160 

1  Instructor  .... 

2,100 

2,100 

2  Instructors  .... 

1,980 

3,960 

2  " 

1,860 

3,720 

1  Assistant  Instructor  . 

1,188 

1,188 

S.RTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


53  Masters 

3  *' 

4  Sub-masters 
11 
10 

6 

Ca  rried  forward. 


GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Second  Grade. 

at  $2,988 
2,700 


2,460 
2,340 
2,220 
2,100 


$158,364 
8,100 
9,840 
25,740 
22,200 
12,600 


69 

$20,992 


177,236 


97,128 


25,980 


$236,844  $321,336 
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Brought  forward, 

$236,844 

15  Sub-masters 

.  at 

$1,980 

29,700 

4         '*  ... 

1,860 

7,440 

3  ... 

1,740 

5,220 

3  ... 

1,620 

4,860 

2  ... 

1,500 

3,000 

JU  ijli/l  nil 

Grade. 

1  First  Assistant,  Grammar  . 

.  at 

11,212 

$1,212 

75     "    Assistants  " 

1,128 

84,600 

5     "          "  " 

1,080 

5,400 

2      "  ** 

1,068 

2,136 

2     "          "  " 

1,020 

2,040 

3     "          '*  " 

972 

2,916 

96  Assistants,  Grammar 

856 

82,176 

293        '*                       .  . 

808 

236,744 

43        "              **        .  . 

744 

31,992 

31        **              "        .  . 

696 

21,576 

28        "              "        .  . 

648 

18,144 

38        "              •*        .  . 

600 

22,800 

28        *'                       .  . 

552 

15,456 

50  First  Assistants,  Primary  . 

984 

49,200 

19  Assistants,  Primary  . 

840 

15,960 

282                                .  . 

808 

227,856 

32       "              "         .  . 

744 

23,808 

40       "                        .  . 

696 

27,840 

32       "                        .  . 

648 

20,736 

44       "              "         .  . 

600 

26,400 

20       "              "         .  . 

652 

11,010 

24  Temporary  Teachers,  100  days 

4,800 

20  Special  Assistants,  100  days 

3,000 

Manual  Training  Schools. 

1  Principal  .... 

.   at  $2,508 

$2,508 

Carpentry  —  16  Assistants 

964 

15,424 

2       -       .  . 

852 

1,704 

1  Assistant 

804 

804 

1       *'       .  . 

450 

450 

Cookery,  1  Principal 

1,500 

1,500 

5  Instructors 

808 

4,040 

$321,336 


287,064 


937,832 


Carried  forward, 


$26,430  $1,546,232 
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Brought  forward. 

$26,430 

Cookery,  3  Instructors 

at  $744 

2,232 

2       "  ... 

696 

1,392 

4       "  ... 

600 

2,400 

2       "  ... 

552 

1,104 

Sewing,  35  Instructors,  324  Divisions 

23,264 

Special  Grade. 

School  on  Spectacle  Island  : 

Instructor  

High  Schools : 

3  Assistants  in  Modern  Languages. 


Horace  Mann  School : 

1  Principal   $2,880 

1  Assistant  Principal   1,308 

12  Assistants   11,316 


Music : 

1  Instructor,  High  Schools     ....  $2,640 

4  Assistants,  Grammar  Schools      .       .       .  10,560 

4       '*         Primary  Schools        .       .       .  3,552 

Drawing : 

Director   $3,000 

Assistant  Director   2,508 

Master  Evening  Drawing  Schools  .       .       .  1,200 


Chemistry : 

Girls'  High,  1  Instructor        ....  $1,620 

"       "      1  Laboratory  Assistant       .       .  804 

Roxbury  High,  1  Laboratory  Assistant  .       .  804 

Physical  Training : 

Director   $3,000 

Assistant   2,280 


Vocal  and  Physical  Training : 

Girls'  High,  1  Instructor        ....  $1,200 

Roxbury  High,  1  Instructor    ....  1,200 

Charlestown  High,  1  Instructor     .       .       .  972 

Girls' Latin  <  i  instructor  ...  900 
East  Boston  High  ) 


Carried  forward. 


$1,546,232 

56,822 

400 

4,500 

15,504 

16,752 

6,708 

3,228 
5,280 

4,272 
$1,659,698 
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Brought  forward. 
Military  Drill : 
Instructor 
Armorer  . 


Evening  High  School : 
Head-master,  22  weeks  . 
2  Assistants  in  charge,  66  evenings 
35  Assistants,  22  weeks  . 
Clerk  


Evening  Elementary  Schools : 
10  Principals,  22  weeks 
12  First  Assistants,  22  weeks 
107  Assistants,  22  weeks 

Evening  Drawing  Schools : 

2  Masters,  66  evenings  . 

3  Principals,  66  evenings 
18  Assistants,  66  evenings 

5  Assistants,  66  evenings 
5  Curators 


Kindergartens : 
Director  . 
45  Principals 
5 

9 
3 
2 

16  Assistants 
6 
6 

19 
8 

Special  Assistant  Service 


at  $760 
744 
696 
648 
600 
592 
576 
528 
480 
432 


$2,000 
1,050 


$1,100 
660 

15,400 
330 


$5,500 
3,300 
23,540 


$1,320 
1,584 
7,128 
1,650 

660 


$2,880 
34,200 
3,720 
6,264 
1,944 
1,200 
9,472 
3,456 
3,168 
9,120 
3,456 
200 


,659,698 


3,050 


17,490 


32,340 


12,342 


79,080 


Total  for  Instructor; 


$1,804,000 
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SALARIES   OF  OFFICERS. 

Superintendent   $4,200 

Six  Supervisors  at  $3,780    22,680 

Secretary           .       .       .   3,000 

Auditing  Clerk   8,300 

Assistants  in  offices,  School  Department    ....  8,012 

Copyist   1 ,008 

Messengers   3,000 

Eighteen  Truant  Officers   23,,900 

Total  for  Officers   $69,100 

SALARIES   OF  JANITORS. 

Janitors  of  11  High  Schools   $18,000 

"56  Grammar  Schools   58,000 

44       "  1 17  Primary  Schools   50,500 

"29  Special  and  Evening  Schools       .       .       .  7,200 

"       "  School  Committee  Rooms        ....  2,300 

Additional  for  washing  floors,  etc.     .....  3,000 


Total  for  Janitors   $139,000 

FUEL,  GAS,  AND  WATER. 

15,600  tons  of  coal  at  $4.65  (including  weighing)      .       .  $72,540 

250  cords  of  wood  (including  splitting  and  housing)  .       .  3,000 

Gas  and  electric  lighting   7,200 

Water   8,260 


Total  for  Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water  $91,000 


SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS. 

Text-books  )  

Reference  books     (   $52,000 

Exchange  of  books  )  

Books  for  supplementary  reading   7,000 

Annual  festival   2,700 

Globes,  maps,  and  charts   3,500 

Music  expenses :  instruments,  repairs,  and  covers  .  .  2,800 
Printing  and  stock  used  for  same,  including  reports  of 

School  Committee  meetings   7,600 

Philosophical,  chemical,  and  mathematical  apparatus  and 

supplies   4,800 

Carried  forward,  $80,400 
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Brought  forward,  $80,400 

School  census                                                        .       .  1,600 

Stationery,  drawing  materials,  and  record-books       .       .  26,000 

Diplomas,  black-board  erasers,  etc.    .....  2,600 

Advertising   500 

Military  drill :    arms,  repairs,  and  expenses  of  annual 

pai-ade   1,200 

Removing  ashes  from  school-houses  and  snow  from  yards,  2,000 

Flags  for  school-houses   750 

Janiti/rs'  and  other  supplies   5,300 

Supplies  for  manual  training      ......  7,000 

Materials  for  Kindergartens,  including  maid  service  .  .  3,250 
Cost  of  work  for  delivering  supplies,  including  salaries, 

expenses  of  teaming,  repairing  apparatus,  etc.       .       .  7,400 

Tuition  Boston  pupils  in  Brookline  schools  .  .  .  600 
Car  and  ferry  tickets,  Horace  Mann  School  (reiunded  by 

State)   2,600 

Travelling  expenses  of  Truant  Olficers  ....  500 
Materials  for  study  of  Natural  History,  including  stereop- 

ticon  slides   1,000 

Horse  and  carriage  expenses,  carriage-hire,  and  refresh- 
ments   1,200 

Miscellaneous,  including  sewing  materials,  teaming,  extra 

labor,  postage,  car  and  ferry  tickets,  receiving  coal, 

extra  clerk-hire,  and  sundry  items   3,000 


Total  for  Supplies  and  Incidentals    ....  $146,900 


KECAPITULATION. 

Salaries  of  Instructors   $1,804,000 

Salaries  of  Officers   69,100 

Salaries  of  Janitors   139,000 

Fuel,  Gas,  and  Water         .   91,000 

Supplies  and  Incidentals   146,900 

Total   $2,250,000 


INCOME. 

Non-residents,  Trust  Funds  and  other  sources    .       .       .  $40,000 

The  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee,  exclusive  of  new  build- 
ings, and  repairs,  alterations,  etc.,  for  the  present  linancial  year  will 
amount  to  about  $2,075,000.  For  the  coming  year  to  cover  the  same 
items  the  sum  of  $2,250,000  is  requested,  an  increase  of  $175,000. 


REl'ORr  OF  EXPENDITURES. 
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The  amount  estimated  for  salaries  of  instructors  (which  covers  more 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure)  is  $1,804,000,  an  increase  of 
about  $1 11,000  over  the  cost  of  the  present  year.  Of  this  amount  about 
$85,000  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  new  schedule  of  salaries  which 
began  September  1,  1896,  and  the  balance  for  the  natural  increase  in 
this  item  occasioned  by  the  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  estimate  for  salaries  of  officers  calls  for  about  $3,000  increase, 
occasioned  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  salaries  of  truant-officers  and  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  officer. 

On  account  of  the  newer  and  more  complicated  systems  of  heating 
and  ventilation,  many  of  the  lately  acquired  school  buildings  require  a 
higher  grade  of  janitor  service  as  well  as  increased  labor,  which  must 
be  met  with  a  compensation  corresjDonding.  This  fact,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  increase  in  school  accommodations  accounts  for  the  increase 
of  $7,500  needed  for  salaries  of  janitors. 

The  School  Board  made  their  contract  for  supplying  coal  the  present 
year  at  a  low  price  ;  but,  from  the  best  sources  of  information  attainable, 
it  is  believed  that  the  estimate  herein  submitted,  viz.,  $72,540  for  fur- 
nishing, weighing,  and  housing  15,600  tons  of  coal  will  not  prove 
excessive.  The  three  items  included  in  this  appropriation,  viz.,  fuel, 
gas,  and  water,  will  it  is  estimated,  require  about  $9,000  more  than  the 
amount  expended  the  present  year. 

Concerning  supplies  and  incidentals,  it  is  estimated  that  about  $15,000 
will  be  required  in  1897-98  bej^ond  the  expenditures  for  the  present 
3"ear.  The  schools  are  continually  growing  in  many  directions  and 
require  both  new  and  varied  material.  As  an  illustration,  it  costs  as 
much  to  supply  the  boys  in  the  manual  training  classes  with  lumber 
alone  as  it  does  with  books.  The  substitution  of  paper  and  pencils  for 
slates  a  year  or  two  ago  has  added  more  than  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
for  stationery. 

The  School  Committee  employ  at  the  present  time  a  force  of  about 
2,300  persons  whose  salaries  call  for  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  appro- 
priations requested;  of  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  4  per  cent,  is 
charged  to  fuel  and  6  per  cent,  to  supplies  and  incidental  expenditures 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools. 

The  increase  over  the  expenditures  for  the  present  year  will  no  doubt 
be  needed  mainly  in  the  items  as  above  specified  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  explanations  submitted  will  tend  to  show  that  the  entire  esti- 
mates have  been  carefully  and  conservatively  prepared  and  should  be 
granted. 

Of  late  years  the  estimate  for  repairs  and  alteration  of  school-houses 
has  been  granted  under  the  appropriation  "Public  Buildings,  Schools." 
The  estimate  for  the  coming  year,  in  detail,  is  as  follows : 
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school-housp:s,  repairs,  etc. 

Rents  and  taxes   $20,000 

New  heating  apparatus  and  repairs  of  old  ....  30,000 

Gas-fitting   12,000 

Plumbing   16,000 

Mason  work  and  stock   25,000 

Plastering  and  whitening    .       .       .       .   '    .       .       .  10,000 

Painting  and  glazing   22,000 

New  furniture  and  repairs  of  old   40,000 

Carpentry  and  stock   30,000 

Rooling  and  gutters     ........  10,000 

Blackboards   5,000 

Salaries   6,000 

Iron  and  wire  work                                                .       .  3,000 

Cartage   2,500 

Auxiliary  Fire  Alarm,  rentals,  and  repairs        .       .       .  3,500 

Electric-light  fixtures   4,000 

Locks  and  bells                                              .       .       .  3,000 

Fire-escapes  and  repairs   1,500 

Board  and  shoeing  of  horses   1,200 

Paving  and  sewer  assessments   1,800 

Gymnasium  apparatus   2,000 

Disinfectants   500 

Cleaning  vaults   800 

Miscellaneous   1,200 


Total  $250,000 


While  it  is  true  that  painting  and  whitewashing  might  in  some  in- 
stances be  delayed  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  requested  is  none  too 
large  to  keep  the  buildings  in  a  healthful  and  proper  condition  for  their 
occupants. 

The  committees  having  charge  of  the  prepariition  of  these  estimates 
have  endeavored  to  furnish  them  in  detail  as  completely  as  possible. 
In  their  opinion  the  total  amount  requested,  viz.,  $2,500,000,  is  needed 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  our  schools  as  indicated  in  the  estimates 
herein  presented. 

For  the  Committee  on  Accounts, 

WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
Chairman. 

F'or  the  Committee  on  Supplies, 

SAMUEL  H.  WISE, 

Chairman. 

Appropriation  bill  not  yet  passed  by  the  City  Council  (March  15,  1897) . 
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REPORT. 


To  the  ScJiool  Committee: 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  respectfully 
submits  his  Seventeenth  Annual  Report. 

STATISTICS. 

"Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  January,  each  year: 

1893.  1894.  1895.  1896.  1897. 

63,37:t        65,588       67,488        69,315  71,949 
Normal  School: 

169  191  182  208  261 

Latin  and  High  Schools: 
3,406  3,675         3,944         4,193  4,574 

Grammar  Schools: 
31,706        32,681       33,502        34,541  35,886 

Primary  Schools: 
25,770        26,523       26,971        26,975  27,827 

Kindergartens : 

2,323         2,518         2,889  3,398  3,401 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  day 
schools  dining  the  five  months  ending  January  31, 
each  year  : 
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1893.             1894.           1895.  1896.  1897. 

63,233        65,144:       67,654  68,960  71,640 
JSTormal  School: 

175           191           192  216  278 
Latin  and  High  Schools: 

3,487         3,701         3,996  4,242  4,667 

Grammar  Schools: 

31,899        32,700       33,714  34,639  35,906 

Primary  Schools: 

25,435        26,141       26,971  26,636  27,435 

Kindergartens: 

2,237         2,411         2,781  3,227  3,354 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  special 
schools  during  the  time  these  schools  were  in  session 
to  January  31,  each  year: 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

97             96           101  112  108 

Evening  High: 

1,760         2,041         2,269  2,271  2,449 

Evening  Elementary: 

3,220         3,566         3,041  2,745  3,308 

Evening  Drawing: 

643           632           586  562  637 

Spectacle  Island: 

17             16             19  16  25 


SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT.  7 
EXPENDITCRES   FOR   NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  impression 
that  the  sum  of  $2,200,000,  which  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  School  Committee  to  expend  for  new 
school-houses  during  the  five  years  1895-99,  wonld 
be  sufficient  to  meet  not  only  the  current  needs  of 
those  five  years,  but  also  the  accumulated  needs  of 
past  years.  The  accumulated  needs  of  past  years, 
so  far  as  grammar  and  primary  schools  are  concerned, 
will  have  been  met  in  good  measure  when  the  build- 
ings now  under  contract  are  finished.  But  no  consid- 
erable part  of  the  money  already  spent  or  appropriated 
has  gone  to  the  high  schools.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  much  of  the  $1,200,000  available  for  this  year 
and  the  next  two  years  can  be  used  for  high  schools. 
The  reason  is  that  the  current  needs  of  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  caused  by  the  remarkably  large 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  children  registered 
in  the  schools,  threaten  to  swallow  up  the  whole  of 
the  available  money. 

To  put  this  matter  in  a  clear  light  a  table  has  been 
prepared  (see  page  8),  showing,  for  each  of  the  last 
seventeen  years,  the  increase  in  the  average  number  of 
children  registered  in  the  public  day  schools  and  the 
expenditure  for  new  school-houses.  Both  these  items, 
as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  third  and  fourth  col- 
umns of  the  table,  vary  irregularly  from  year  to  year; 
but  by  taking  periods  of  five  years,  to  eliminate  irreg- 
ularities, it  is  easy  to  make  out  a  definite  relation  be- 
tween the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
children  and  the  annual  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
school  plant. 
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COST    OF    NTEW    SCHOOL-HOUSES    COMPARED  WITH 
THE    ESTCREASE    LN^    THE    NUMBER    OF  PUPILS  

1880-1897. 


:iumber 
ng  to 
lools. 

and 
ool- 

.2 

Ci-      —1  be 
M  >H  q 

Year. 

Average  i 
belongi 
day  set 

Increase 
numbei 
longing 

Cost  of  la 
new 
houses. 

Average  e 
iture  fc 
additioi 
pil  belo 

1880-81   

51,542 

691 

$215,359  64 

1881-82   

52,611 

1,069 

139,126  88 

1882-83  

54,590 

1,979 

77,628  73 

$194  38 

1883-84  

55,640 

1,050 

268,879  72 

1884-85  

55,888 

248 

278,114  05 

1885-86  

57,180 

1,292 

$362,796  15 

1886-87  .  ... 

58,266 

1,086 

125,687  45 

1887-88   

58,310 

44 

127,879  90 

$236  88 

1888-89  

60,224 

1,914 

121,328  95 

1889-90   

60,478 

254 

349,602  82 

1890-91   

61,019 

541 

$172,523  90 

1891-92  

61,763 

744 

527,429  10 

1892-93   

63,3i7 

1,584 

569,700  75 

$266  86 

1893-94  

65,256 

1,909 

279,356  81 

1894-95   

67,774 

2,518 

397,983  62 

1895-  96  

1896-  97   

69,088 
71,773 

1,314 
2,685 

$513,735  61 
556,704  51 

$267  68 

SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 
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Thus  during  the  five  years  1880-85  the  average 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children  was 
1,007,  and  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  new 
school-houses  (additions  to  the  school  plant)  was 
$195,^21.80,  which  is  equivalent  to  $194.38  for 
each  child  added  to  the  average  number  belonging. 
During  the  five  years  1885-90  the  average  annual 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  was  918,  the 
average  annual  expenditure  for  new  school-houses 
was  $217,458.25,  equivalent  to  $236.88  for  each  ad- 
ditional child  in  school.  During  the  five  years  1890- 
95  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  was  1,459,  the  average  annual  expenditure 
for  new  school-houses  was  $389,398.84,  equivalent  to 
$260.86  for  each  additional  child  in  school.  During 
the  last  two  years,  1895-97,  the  whole  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  has  been  3,999,  and  the  expen- 
diture for  new  school-houses  $1,070,440.12,  equivalent 
to  $267.68  for  each  additional  child  in  school. 

Now  the  average  annual  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  in  school  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
2,002.    If  this  rate  should  continue  three  years  more 

—  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not 

—  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  current  needs, 
at  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  since  the  year  1890, 
would  be  over  $500,000.  This  annual  expenditure 
might  possibly  cover  the  cost  of  one  or  two  new  high- 
school  buildings  during  the  current  five  years,  as  it 
did  during  the  last  five  years ;  but  as  the  annual  sum 
available  the  next  three  years  is  only  $400,000,  it  is 
evident  that  the  needs  of  the  high  schools  must  be 
])rovided  for  in  some  other  way.    It  is  to  be  hoped, 
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therefore,  that  the  petition  recently  brought  before 
the  Legislature  for  an  additional  million  of  dollars, 
to  be  expended  for  new  high-school  buildings  in 
Boston,  may  be  granted. 

NEW    BUILDINGS    FOK   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  needs  of  the  high  schools  in  the  matter  of 
buildings  are  already  great  and  of  long  standing. 
They  have  become  more  and  more  pressing  every 
year,  and  have  now  reached  the  limit  of  endurance. 
It  was,  of  coni  se,  entirely  right  that  primary  and 
gi'ammar  schools  should  be  provided  foi'  first  out  of 
the  new  supphes  of  money  granted  in  1895.  And  it 
will  be  entirely  right  that  these  schools  receive  first 
consideration  in  the  future.  But  it  will  not  be  right 
to  pei'mit  the  city  of  Boston  long  to  remain  face  to 
face  with  the  alternative  of  neglecting  one  part  of 
her  public-school  system  to  give  proper  attention  to 
other  parts. 

There  is  money  enough  to  be  had,  and  a  public 
opinion  which  will  justify  its  expenditure,  to  meet 
with  reasonable  liberality  all  the  needs  of  all  the 
schools.  All  that  ihe  citizens  in  general  need  is  full 
and  accurate  information.  Then  will  East  Boston 
realize  that  West  Eoxbury  has  needs  no  less  pressing 
thnn  her  own,  Dorchester  and  South  Boston  will  be 
disposed  to  help  East  Boston,  and  all  the  suburban 
districts  will  recognize  the  claims  which  the  central 
high  schools  have  to  no  less  consideration  than  they 
themselves  wish  to  receive. 

The  following  review  of  the  present  situation  as 
regards  needed  accommodations  for  high  schools  is 
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submitted  for  the  information  of  the  general  public 
and  the  consideration  of  the  money-granting  powers: 

The  Girls'  High  School -house  on  "West  Xewton 
street  is,  as  the  head-master  says,  "  full  to  bursting." 
All  the  rooms  are  crowded,  while  for  additional  space 
resort  is  had  to  corridors,  cloak-rooms,  attic,  and 
basement.  This  building  was  planned  to  accommo- 
date 925  pupils,  and  this  year  has  had  at  one  time 
1,800  pupils  under  its  roof.  A  part  of  these  girls 
belong  to  the  Girls'  Latin  School.  The  plan  is  to 
erect  a  separate  building  on  another  site  for  this 
school,  and  to  leave  the  Girls'  High  School  as  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  present  building.  Even  this 
measure  of  relief  can  be  but  temporary,  for  before 
a  new  building  can  be  finished  the  Girls'  High 
School  will  have  grown  enough  larger  to  fill  and 
perhaps  overfill  the  present  building.  Even  the 
relief  to  be  afforded  by  a  new  high  school  in  South 
Boston  will  probably  be  none  too  much  to  keep  the 
Girls'  High  School  within  the  limits  of  its  present 
building  for  the  next  ten  years.  The  need  of  speedy 
action  is  most  urgent.  The  strongest  language 
would  hardly  exaggerate  the  matter.  If  the  citizens 
of  Boston  could  but  realize  not  merely  the  incon- 
venience and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  present 
state  of  things  at  West  I^^ewton  street,  but  also  the 
serious  danger  in  case  of  a  panic,  there  Avould  arise 
a  demand  for  relief  that  no  legislature  or  city  coimcil 
could  withstand  for  a  day. 

And  yet  there  are  other  cases  hardly  less  urgent. 

The  W^est  Roxbury  High  School  is  now  and  for 
some  years  has  been  badly  overcrowded.    The  popu- 
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lation  of  this  region  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and 
so  has  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  seeking  high- 
school  instruction.  Recently  this  growth  has  been 
more  rapid  than  ever  before.  The  building,  which 
was  designed  to  accommodate  96  pupils,  has  this  year 
had  197  pupils  within  its  walls.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory measure  of  relief  that  has  been  suggested  is  to 
enlarge  the  present  building  by  adding  a  new  wing. 
The  present  site  is  said  to  afford  ample  space  for  that 
purpose.  However  that  may  be,  some  adequate 
measure  of  relief  ought  to  be  found  at  once.  Unless 
this  is  done,  a  large  number  of  youth  in  West  Rox- 
bury  will  be  deprived  of  high-school  education  ;  for 
the  other  high  schools  to  which  they  might  otherwise 
resort  —  the  English  High,  the  Girls'  High,  and  the 
Eoxbury  High  —  are  now  either  full  or  overcrowded, 
and  quite  likely  to  be  at  least  full  for  some  years  to 
come. 

The  Dorchester  High  is  another  school  which  has 
very  strong  claims  for  early  consideration.  Its 
present  building  is  small,  inconvenient,  and  fai- 
below  the  standard  of  modern  requirements  for  high- 
school  buildings,  i^ot  until  a  new  building  with 
ample  accommodations  is  provided  can  this  school 
increase  and  prosper  in  a  manner  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  importance  of  this  rapidly  growing  district 
of  the  city.  The  excess  of  high-school  pupils  in 
Dorchester  now  attends  either  the  Roxbmy  High  or 
the  central  high  schools.  These  schools,  as  already 
pointed  out,  are  in  no  condition  to  receive  any 
greater  excess  of  pupils  from  Dorchester  than  they 
already  have.    The  result,  therefore,  of  longer  delay 
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in  providiiif^  a  new  and  large  high-school  building 
for  Dorchester  will  be  to  deprive  numbers  of  Dor- 
chester boys  and  girls  of  a  high-school  education. 

The  East  Boston  High  School,  ever  since  its 
establishment  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  co-tenant 
with  the  police-court  and  a  branch  public  library  in 
a  building  which  was  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
school.  The  people  of  East  Boston  were  so  desirous 
of  having  a  high  school  established  in  their  quarter 
of  the  city  that  they  consented  to  disregard  the  un- 
propitious  surroundings  of  the  location  at  first 
chosen  for  their  school  ;  but  the  time  seems  now  to 
have  come  when  a  better  location  and  ampler  accom- 
modations may  rightfully  be  demanded.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  school,  which  was  an 
experiment  at  first,  has  now  amply  demonstrated  its 
right  to  exist,  and  has  substantiated  its  claims  to  a 
treatment  no  less  liberal  than  that  accorded  any  other 
high  school  in  the  city.  It  is  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  of  that  policy,  which  now  seems  to  be  fully 
established,  whereby  all  the  suburban  high  schools 
are  to  be  enlarged,  strengthened,  and  developed  in 
fanction  and  efiiciency  up  to  the  full  measure 
expected  of  other  high  schools  in  this  city  or  else- 
where. 

This  same  wise  and  liberal  policy  will  give  a  high 
school  to  South  Boston.  Here  is  a  well-united  com- 
munity, conscious  of  its  local  interests,  furnishing 
about  one-fifth  of  the  public-school  pupils  of  the  whole 
city,  and  always  manifesting  a  generous  public  spirit 
regarding  educational  afi'airs.  Boston  is  largely  made 
up  of  such  communities,  still  cherishing  local  interests 
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and  local  pride.  Annexation  has  not  yet  destroyed 
this  disposition.  If  the  peninsular  community  of 
South  Boston  had  not  grown  up  as  a  part  of  the 
municipality  of  Boston  it  would  undoubtedly  long 
ago  have  established  for  itself  a  high  school  of  the 
first  rank,  as  Charlestown,  Brighton,  Roxbury,  and 
Dorchester  did  before  annexation.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  local  public  spirit  could  be 
trusted  now  to  support  a  high  school,  if  one  were  es- 
tabhshed  in  this  district.  An  added  argument  in 
favor  of  a  high  school  in  South  Boston  has  already 
been  indicated  by  pointing  out  how  much  the  central 
high  schools  need  the  relief  which  the  removal  of 
their  South  Boston  pupils  would  afford.  Still  another 
argument  is  the  certainty  that  more  boys  and  girls 
(especially  the  latter)  will  seek  high-school  educa- 
tion at  a  high  school  near  their  homes  than  will  seek 
it  at  the  more  distant  high  schools  in  the  city.  That 
this  is  a  certainty  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
high  school  in  East  Boston.  Local  public  sentiment 
has  much  influence  in  promoting  attendance  at  the 
local  high  schools  ;  and  if  the  result  of  giving  full 
play  to  this  sentiment  should  be  —  as  doubtless  it 
will  be  —  to  increase  considerably  the  total  number 
of  youth  in  the  city  that  are  kept  under  high-school 
instruction,  every  good  citizen  would  rejoice. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  inconveniently 
full  this  year,  and  is  certain  to  be  overcrowded  next 
year.  The  difficulty  comes  not  so  much  from  a  lack 
of  total  space  for  so  many  boys  as  froni  a  lack  of 
separate  rooms  in  which  to  carry  on  the  many  and 
various  branches  of  work.    This  building  has  never 
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been  completed  so  as  to  provide  all  the  accommoda- 
tions oi'iginally  designed  to  be  given.  For  tem- 
porary economy  of  expenditnre,  the  rear  wing  was 
omitted  above  the  pile  foundations  except  the  black- 
smith's shop  and  the  heating  and  power  plant.  This 
curtailment  was  consented  to  by  the  friends  of  the 
school  with  an  understanding,  concerning  which  no 
doubt  exiij^ted  at  the  time,  that  an  appropriation  would 
readily  be  granted  whenever  the  completion  of  the 
building  according  to  the  original  design  should 
become  necessary.  The  school  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion nearly  four  years;  and  this  completion  has  more 
than  once  been  asked  for.  The  completion  is  not 
merely  desirable,  it  is  necessary.  Indeed,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  school  cannot  go  on  with  the  work 
expected  of  it,  even  if  no  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  pupils  should  take  place,  without  the  additional 
space  that  the  completed  building  would  afford.  The 
work  this  school  is  doing  has  won  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  hundreds  of  parents  who  have  sent  their 
boys  to  take  part  in  it,  and  of  thousands  of  citizens 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.  Surely  no  intelligent 
citizen  can  come  away  from  a  visit  to  this  school,  with 
its  novel  and  interesting  course  of  work,  and  not  rec- 
ognize what  discredit  would  fall  upon  the  city  if  the 
school  should  fail  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  its 
promised  usefulness  for  want  of  a  small  appropriation 
with  which  to  complete  the  building. 

To  this  list  of  schools  which  are  suffering  for  want 
of  proper  accommodations  must  be  added  one  more, 
no  less  important  than  any  other  and  the  greatest 
sufferer  of  all.    This  is  the  Boston  IN'ormal  School. 
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Attention  to  the  accumulating  needs  of  this  school 
has  doubtless  been  postponed  by  the  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  concerning  a  joroposed  transfer 
of  it  to  the  care  and  support  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  are  those  who  regard  such  a  transfer  with 
favor;  but  no  one  can  say  that  a  transfer  is  prob- 
able now  or  in  the  near  future.  Certainly  no 
strong  desire  for  a  transfer  has  been  manifested  on 
the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, although  there  may  be  a  degree  of  will- 
ingness in  that  quarter.  In  Boston,  opinion  is 
divided.  But  it  seems  entirely  safe  to  say  that  not 
until  the  citizens  of  Boston,  with  substantial  unanim- 
ity and  some  degree  of  earnestness,  ask  for  a  transfer, 
is  a  transfer  likely  to  be  made.  Meanwhile  the 
Boston  ]^ormal  School  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
perish.  It  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  city  with 
reasonable  liberality  and  in  a  manner  to  promote  its 
growth  and  efficiency;  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  transferring  it  to  the  Commonwealth — if  that 
time  should  ever  come  —  it  may  then  be  an  institu- 
tion worth  the  Commonwealth's  acceptance.  Surely 
a  record  setting  forth  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
school  for  want  of  municipal  support,  and  a  con- 
sequent transfer  of  its  functions,  but  not  of  itself,  to 
the  State,  would  make  an  unpleasant  chapter  in  the 
educational  history  of  Boston.  Hardly  less  un- 
pleasant, however,  is  the  contrast  now  existing  be- 
tween the  Boston  Iformal  School  and  some  of  the 
State  normal  schools  in  point  of  buildings  and 
equipment. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  has  no  building  of  its 
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own.  It  has  for  many  years  past  occupied  the  u})per 
rooms  and  corridors  of  the  Rice  Grammar  School- 
house.  Here  teachei's  and  pupils  to  the  number  of 
289  are  daily  huddled  together  to  do  their  work 
as  best  they  can.  Some  of  the  teachers  have  desks 
and  carry  on  class  work  in  the  corridors.  Others 
must  work  together  in  the  same  large  hall.  There 
is  no  gymnasium  for  physical  training,  no  studio 
for  drawing,  and  no  laboratory  for  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  zoology,  or  botany,  or  physiology,  or 
manual  training.  There  are  no  right-sized  and  prop- 
erly furnished  lecture-rooms;  nor  is  there  a  good 
library  and  reading-room.  For  want  of  these  things 
the  teachers  have  been  struggling  against  undue 
obstacles  and  hindrances  to  meet  the  city's  demand 
for  teachers  trained  in  the  best  manner  to  meet 
modern  requirements  in  primary  and  grammar-school 
teaching.  They  are  striving,  too,  to  meet  the  present 
demand  for  well-trained  kindergarten  teachers,  draw- 
ing teachers,  and  teachers  of  all  the  other  special- 
ties which  modern  improvements  have  brought  into 
vogue.  But  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  best 
success  is  impossible  without  the  essentially  necessary 
facilities  in  rooms  and  equipment. 

An  economical  and  fairly  satisfactory  plan  for  pro- 
viding the  additional  rooms  needed  has  been  devised 
by  the  Superintendent  of  School  Buildings.  It  pro- 
poses the  erection  of  two  wings  :  one  to  connect  the 
Bice  Grammar  building  with  the  Appleton-street 
Primary  building  on  the  front  line  of  the  school 
yard,  and  the  other  to  occupy  the  rear  part  of  the 
school  yard,  extending  the  whole  length  thereof,  and 
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turning  at  the  corner  to  join  the  rear  of  the  Primary 
building.  Thus  the  new  and  old  buildings  together 
would  surround  a  courtyard  of  ample  size  for  light 
and  air.  This  plan  is  now  under  consideration  in 
committee,  and  needs  no  discussion  here  further 
than  to  say  that,  besides  economy  of  expenditure, 
it  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  Normal  School 
on  the  most  conveniently  accessible  site  that  has 
been  proposed  for  it.  For  there  is  no  part  of  the 
city,  outside  of  the  business  and  shopping  region, 
that  is  more  easily  reached  from  all  other  parts  than 
that  in  which  the  Public  Latin,  English  High,  and 
Boston  Normal  Schools  are  now  placed. 

For  the  land,  new  buildings,  and  enlargements 
needed  by  the  six  high  schools  and  one  normal 
school  as  above  set  forth,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  cost  can  hardly  fall  below  a  million  dollars.  All 
the  money  available  for  this  and  the  next  two  years 
will  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  growth  of  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Therefore  must  there  be 
either  large  appropriations  by  the  City  Council,  or 
a  special  loan  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  or  else 
continued  inconvenience  and  deprivation  in  the 
schools  mentioned. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  . 

The  strikingly  large  increase  which  in  recent 
years  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  high-school 
pupils  is  a  phenomenon  not  peculiar  to  Boston. 
Throughout  Massachusetts  and  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  country  where  public  schools  are  well  supported, 
the  same  increase  has  attracted  attention.    It  is  one 
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indication  of  a  growing  popular  interest  in  the  public 
higli  school  —  an  interest  which  has  been  further 
manifested  by  generous  appropriations  of  money  for 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  by  a  disposition  to 
enlarge  the  range  and  function  of  high-school  in- 
struction. 

The  public  high  school  in  the  earlier  years  of  its 
history  divided  the  field  of  secondary  education  with 
the  classical  academy.  It  has  noAV  in  large  measure 
supplanted  that  institution.  Its  course  of  study  at 
first  embraced  only  those  subjects  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  most  useful  for  the  education  of  the  great 
majority  of  youth  who  remained  under  instruction 
beyond  the  grammar-school  age,  but  were  not  fitting 
for  college.  History,  science,  and  modern  languages 
received  the  attention  which,  in  college-preparatory 
schools,  was  bestowed  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics. There  was  a  feeling  that  the  modern  studies 
afforded  a  better  education  for  general  purposes  than 
was  to  be  gained  from  the  classical  curriculum. 

As  the  public  high  school  grew  in  efficiency  and  in 
popular  favor,  the  importance  of  opening  w^ays  by 
which  its  well-instructed  and  zealous  pupils  might 
proceed  to  higher  institutions  of  learning  began  to 
be  felt.  To  reach  the  scientific  schools,  technical 
schools,  and  even  some  of  the  law  and  medical  schools, 
through  the  non-classical  or  otherwise  easy  examina- 
tion requirements  imposed  by  these  institutions,  was 
not  a  difficult  undertaking.  But  to  reach  college  w  as 
impossible;  for  the  public  high  school  was  cut  off 
from  the  college  by  a  wide  gap  which  could  only  be 
filled  by  classical  studies. 
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The  strictly  classical  course  of  study  required  for 
preparation  to  enter  college  was  held  by  many  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  larger  purpose  for  which  the 
public  high  school  existed,  and  which  was  the  prepa- 
ration of  its  pupils  for  active  life.  ^Nevertheless 
efforts  were  made  nearly  everywhere  to  carry  on 
classical  studies  in  the  public  high  school.  The  so- 
called  college  class  was  formed.  The  disproportion- 
ately large  demands  made  by  this  class  upon  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  school 
created  an  opposition  which  led  to  the  adoption  of 
different  expedients.  In  some  places  separate  classi- 
cal and  non-classical  public  high  schools  were  estab- 
lished; m  other  places,  where  tAvo  schools  could  not 
be  supported,  classical  studies  w^ere  permitted  in  the 
single  high  school,  but  under  embarrassing  restrictions 
and  hindrances.  The  former  expedient  left  the  gap 
between  the  non-classical  high  school  and  the  college 
as  wide  as  ever,  and  the  latter  bridged  it  but  inse- 
curely. Neither  expedient  has  been  found  satis- 
factory. 

But  the  matter  has  not  rested  here.  There  has 
been  a  change  going  on  in  the  views  of  thoughtful 
people  concerning  the  relations  which  should  exist 
between  the  institutions  of  secondary  and  of  higher 
education  generally,  and  in  particular  between  the 
public  high  school  and  the  college.  Gradually  is  it 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  a  course  of  study 
which  is  best  for  a  youth  who  is  to  enter  active  life 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  may  also  be  the  best  for  the 
same  youth  if  he  continue  his  education  four  years 
longer  in  college.    Also  is  it  recognized  that  this 
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best  course  is  not  necessarily  a  classical  course  ;  for 
experience  has  already  shown  that  equal  degrees  of 
intellectual  readiness  to  take  up  college  work  can  be 
secured  by  quite  different  courses  of  preparatory 
study. 

On  the  part  of  the  colleges  there  has  been  of  late 
a  manifest  willingness  to  recognize  the  educative 
value  of  modern  languages,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
other  non-classical  studies  which  the  public  high 
school  carries  on  efficiently  and  without  any  reference 
to  preparation  for  college.  The  permission  that  has 
been  given  by  some  colleges  to  substitute  one  or 
more  of  the  non-classical  subjects  for  the  Greek, 
formerly  required  of  every  one,  has  gone  far  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  non-classical  high  school  and 
the  college.  For  example,  it  has  opened  a  way  from 
the  English  High  School  of  this  city  to  Harvard 
College  ;  and  there  are  boys  who  go  that  way  every 
year.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  fact  indicates 
any  departure  by  the  English  High  School  from  its 
main  purpose,  which  is  the  general  preparation  of 
boys  for  active  business  life  ;  rather  does  it  indicate 
an  approach  by  the  colleges  towards  the  non-classical 
high  schools  —  an  approach  so  near  as  to  offer  a 
practicable  passage  for  such  pupils  as  have  been 
inspired  through  their  studies  —  non-classical  though 
they  be  —  with  a  desire  to  obtain  a  higher  educa- 
tion. 

On  the  part  of  the  public  high  school  there  has 
been  a  manifest  willingness  in  teachers  and  officials 
to  enlarge  and  perfect  facilities  for  college  prepara- 
tory work.     There  has  been  a  readiness  to  take 
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advantage  of  every  new  avenue  opened  for  admission 
to  college,  and  yet  no  disposition  to  discredit  or 
abandon  the  old  avenues.  Let  there  be  many 
avenues  of  approach  to  college,  and  to  all  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  ;  and  let  every  pubhc 
high  school,  whatever  its  type,  connect  itself  with 
one  or  more  of  these  avenues  —  this  appears  to  be 
the  practical  precept  which  has  governed  recent 
developments  in  the  relations  of  secondary  to  higher 
education. 

The  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the 
public  high  schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  is  not  the  only  cause  for  the  recent  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  which  those  schools  have 
enjoyed,  although  it  is  an  important  one.  Other 
causes  are  the  increasing  popular  desire  for  an  edu- 
cation of  higher  i-ange  than  that  afforded  by  the 
common  schools  ;  the  higher  standards  of  education 
now  required  by  employers  of  clerks  and  assistants 
in  all  lines  of  business  ;  the  recently  adopted  regula- 
tion that  all  candidates  for  admission  to  normal 
schools  shall  be  graduates  of  high  schools  or  be 
persons  having  had  an  equivalent  education  ;  and  the 
requirements  of  the  civil  service  examinations.  But 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  examine  the  operation  of 
these  causes  in  detail  —  only  to  mention  them  before 
passing  to  a  more  immediate  consideration  of  the 
development  of  high  schools  in  Boston. 

All  the  influences  which  have  favored  the  growth 
of  public  high  schools  elsewhere  have  been  felt  in 
Boston.  The  suburban  high  schools  especially  have 
felt  them.    These  schools  have  grown,  or  have  striven 
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to  grow  ill  spite  of  restrictions,  because  the  people 
more  and  more  find  they  have  a  use  for  them. 

The  poHcy  of  building  up  and  developing  the  sub- 
urban high  schools  has  been  alluded  to  in  anothei* 
place.  This  policy  seems  now  to  be  accepted  by  the 
School  Committee  and  by  the  public  without  question. 
But  in  the  ten  years  following  the  era  of  annexation 
the  reverse  policy  seemed  to  prevail.  It  was  even 
proposed  to  abolish  the  high  schools  in  the  annexed 
districts  and  have  only  two  high  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  in  the  whole  city.  But  some 
of  the  annexed  municipalities  had  been  wise  enough 
to  stipulate  that  their  high  schools  should  be  pre- 
served. So  the  schools  were  not  abolished.  But  their 
courses  of  study  were  cut  down.  These  courses  had 
been  four  years  long,  and  had  included  all  subjects 
necessary  for  preparation  to  enter  college;  they  were 
shortened  to  three  years,  and  deprived  of  classical 
studies.  All  boys  or  girls  who  desired  preparation 
for  college  were  required  to  attend  one  of  the  two 
Latin  Schools  in  the  city  proper.  If  any  pupils  wished 
to  receive  high-school  instruction  a  fourth  year,  they 
could  only  do  so  by  entering  the  "  advanced  class  " 
in  the  English  High  or  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 
These  curtailments  were  not  willingly  submitted  to ; 
and  local  public  sentiment  has  favored  restoration. 

The  great  and  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  the  local  public  sentiment  which  supports 
the  suburban  high  schools  came  in  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  that  was  made  to  abolish  the  Roxbury  High 
School  in  1881.  Since  that  time  no  proposition  has 
been  made  looking  to  the  abolition  or  to  the  further 
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curtailment  of  the  suburban  high  schools.  On  the 
contrary  these  schools  have  been  permitted  to  develop 
themselves  in  response  to  the  growing  educational 
needs  of  their  several  localities,  so  far  at  least  as  is 
practicable  under  the  present  uniform  course  of  study. 
One  after  another  they  have  been  allowed  to  retain 
pupils  for  a  fourth  year,  forming  an  "advanced  class." 
And  now  that  the  strictly  classical  course  of  study  is 
not  the  only  course  leading  to  college,  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  suburban  high  schools  should  not 
assume  a  share  in  the  work  of  preparing  students  for 
college,  as  well  as  for  other  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  This  is  desirable,  for  it  adds  something  to 
the  dignity  and  not  a  little  to  the  efficiency  of  a  high 
school  to  have  its  course  lead  into  higher  institutions, 
even  though  comparatively  few  of  its  pupils  go  there. 

In  the  further  development  of  high  schools  in 
Boston  it  will  soon  become  necessary,  I  think,  to 
deal  with  the  course  of  study.  I  have  in  former 
reports  spoken  of  the  inconveniences  and  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  present  course.  This  course  grew  out 
of  an  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  English  High, 
the  Girls'  High,  and  all  the  suburban  high  schools 
together,  on  the  theory  that  the  wants  of  all  these 
schools  were  or  ought  to  be  the  same.  But  the  the- 
ory is  wrong.  The  wants  of  these  different  schools 
are  not  the  same.  Indeed,  not  all  the  pupils  in  a 
single  school  have  the  same  educational  wants.  To 
compound  a  single  course  of  study  by  taking  so  many 
parts  of  history,  so  many  parts  of  foreign  language, 
of  natui^al  history,  of  chemistry,  of  physics,  and  the 
rest,  and  to  administer  such  a  course  uniformly  in  all 
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schools  and  to  all  pupils,  is  a  proceeding  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  best  educational  thought  and  practice 
of  the  present  day.  To  be  sure,  our  present  course 
of  study  does  not  exactly  answer  to  the  description 
just  given.  There  are  in  it  a  few  optional  studies; 
but  only  a  few.  In  the  main  it  is  a  uniform  course. 
And  the  uniformity  of  it  is  a  forced  unifoi-mity,  which 
arose  from  an  attempt  to  bring  all  the  high  schools 
upon  one  and  the  same  course  of  work.  In  the  years 
following  annexation  such  an  attempt  seemed  to  be 
called  for,  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  facility  of 
administration.  But  facility  of  administration  can 
easily  be  pushed  too  far;  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
educational  interests  of  individuals  suffer. 

What  would  most  improve  our  present  course  of 
study  in  the  high  schools  is  a  much  larger  use  of 
options.  Most  of  the  studies  now  required  should  be 
made  elective.  From  an  authorized  list  of  elective 
studies,  the  pupils  should  choose  each  year,  under  the 
advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  those  studies  which 
appear  best  suited  to  their  several  needs.  In  general 
each  pupil  should  be  required  to  choose  studies 
enough  to  occupy  his  time.  Certain  studies  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  essential  might  be  required 
of  all  pupils  alike;  but  such  studies  would  occupy  a 
relatively  small  pai-t  of  the  time.  The  official  course 
of  study  would  then  be  a  mere  inventory  of  the 
studies  authorized  to  be  pursued  in  the  high  schools? 
each  defined  as  to  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered, 
the  total  allow^ance  of  time  therefor,  and  the  degree 
of  proficiency  to  be  reached  therein  as  a  condition  of 
the  pupils  receiving  a  certificate.    All  details  of  ar- 
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rangement  in  the  form  of  time  tables  or  programs  for 
weekly,  monthly,  or  yearly  use  could  be  left  to  the 
several  schools  to  be  worked  out  in  the  shape  best 
suited  to  the  circumstances  of  each. 

The  list  of  authorized  studies  would  be  much 
longer  than  any  pupil  could  finish  in  the  three  or 
four  years  he  spent  in  school.  His  aim  would  not  be 
to  finish  them  all  or  nearly  all,  as  he  does  now,  but 
taking  few^er  subjects  to  study  these  more  thoroughly 
and  carry  them  farther  on.  In  this  way  his  three  or 
foui-  years'  study  would  result  in  a  better  education  ; 
for  it  would  be  less  superficial,  less  fragmentary,  and 
less  scattered.  Concentration,  then,  is  one  advan- 
tage, and,  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  the 
chief  advantage,  which  an  elective  course  of  study 
would  have  over  the  present  course. 

Another  important  advantage  is  this,  that  each 
pupil,  under  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers, 
could  shape  his  course  of  instruction  in  the  mannei* 
best  suited  to  his  personal  needs.  For  example,  the 
boy  who  wished  to  fit  himself  as  well  as  possible  for 
commercial  pursuits  could  elect  courses  in  book- 
keeping, commercial  law,  and  political  economy  (sup- 
posing all  these  to  be  ofiered),  and  study  each  of 
these  subjects  more  thoroughly  than  the  first  is  now 
studied,  or  can  be  studied  so  long  as  it  forms  but 
one  fixed  element  in  a  uniform  course  of  study. 
Again,  the  girl  who  Avas  looking  forward  to  teaching 
as  her  work  in  life  could  choose  those  subjects  which 
would  best  promote  her  preparation  for  her  approach- 
ing professional  work  in  the  normal  school.  She 
would   be  likely  to  pay  much  more  attention  to 
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biology  and  physiology  than  wonld  the  boy  with 
commercial  inclinations;  and  it  would  be  well  if  she 
could  spend  more  time  on  these  studies  than  the 
present  course  allows.  Yet  again,  the  boy  or  the 
girl  aiming  at  preparation  for  college  or  other  higher 
institution  of  learning  could  choose  the  studies  which 
led  to  that  end  more  directly  and  efFectually  than  do 
the  fixed  elements  of  the  present  uniform  course  of 
study. 

The  question  of  setting  up  in  the  high  schools  a 
distinctively  commercial  course  of  study  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time  past.  Probably 
the  best  solution  of  this  question  will  be  reached 
through  a  liberal  application  of  the  elective  principle 
to  the  studies  now  pursued  or  hereafter  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  high  schools. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too,  that  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which  have  been  thought  best  for  a  Girls'  Tech- 
nical High  School  might  be  introduced  as  elective 
subjects  in  existing  high  schools.  It  would  only  be 
necessar}^  to  make  sure  that  the  new  subjects  were 
given  a  dignity  and  a  standing  in  no  wdse  inferior  to 
that  given  the  best  of  the  old  subjects.  To  secure 
this,  however,  in  the  older  schools  is  not  altogether 
free  from  difficulty. 

Another  advantage  of  an  elective  over  a  uniform 
course  of  study  is  this,  that  the  former  holds  forth 
the  mastery  of  distinct  subjects  of  study  as  the  prin- 
cipal aim  of  the  pupil's  effort,  while  the  latter  suggests 
promotion  at  the  same  time  'with  the  rest  of  the  class 
as  the  important  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

Under  an  elective  system  of  studies  the  diploma  is 
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earned  only  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  a  given 
number  of  subjects.  Failures  count  for  nothing. 
Under  a  uniform  required  course  of  study  the  diploma 
is  earned  by  a  general  average,  in  which  failures  (if 
not  absolute,  so  as  to  be  marked  zero)  count  for  some- 
thing, and  are  helped  out  by  successes  in  other  parts 
of  the  course.  In  the  one  case  the  diploma  testifies 
to  a  respectable  degree  *of  proficiency  in  every  subject 
of  study  upon  which  it  is  granted  ;  in  the  other  the 
diploma  says  nothing  about  bad  failures  which  may 
have  occurred  on  some  parts  of  the  course,  but  merely 
testifies  by  implication  that  these  failures,  if  any  there 
are,  have  been  ofi'set  by  successes  on  other  parts  of 
the  course,  so  far  at  least  that  the  general  average  of 
proficiency  is  respectable.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  diploma  of  the  former  kind  is  the  better  Avorth 
earning,  as  it  implies  a  better  education. 

Only  one  more  advantage  of  the  elective  sj^stem  of 
studies  will  be  mentioned  here,  for  I  have  no  intention 
of  exhausting  the  subject.  When  the  emphasis  is 
removed  from  the  maintenance  of  a  general  average 
to  the  mastery  of  distinct  subjects  of  study,  the  ele- 
ment of  time  in  the  winning  of  a  diploma  will  lose 
much  of  its  importance.  A  whole  year  will  not  be 
lost  by  the  pupil  who  succeeds  with  some  of  his 
studies  but  fails  with  others  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
his  general  average  down  below  the  promotion  point. 
He  will  receive  certificates  of  proficiency  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  well,  and  so  he  will  be  placed 
in  arrear  by  only  a  part  of  a  year's  work.  There  are 
in  every  school  faithful  pupils  of  excellent  spirit  — 
pupils  quite  as  well  worth  educating  for  their  own 
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sake  and  that  of  the  community  as  are  their  more 
brilliant  classmates  —  whose  intellectual  parts  are 
not  equal  to  the  effort  of  keeping  pace  with  the  main 
body  of  the  class.  Such  pupils  oftentimes  are  able 
to  do  three  studies  well,  but  not  four,  or  to  do  four 
well,  but  not  five.  These  pupils  should  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  undertake  each  year  only  so  many 
studies  as  they  can  do  well,  and  to  take  as  much 
longer  time  to  earn  the  diploma  as  they  may  need. 
They  should  be  emancipated  from  the  tyrannical 
domination  of  the  idea  that  loss  of  promotion  is  a 
total  loss,  or  of  the  idea  that  failure  to  graduate  with 
the  rest  of  one's  class  at  the  end  of  the  course  is 
an  irreparable  misfortune,  if  not  a  humiliating  dis- 
grace. If  thus  permitted  to  work  in  peace  of  mind 
and  with  clear  conscience,  they  would  obtain  a  much 
better  education  than  they  possibly  could  through 
futile  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  classmates  of  stronger 
and  quicker  minds. 

To  the  class  of  pupils  just  spoken  of  may  be  added 
another,  who  might  with  great  benefit  receive  a  similar 
treatment.  This  class  consists  of  those  young  people 
Avho  from  considerations  of  health  should  be  restrained 
from  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers  in  study.  Phys- 
ical conditions,  which  may  be  temporary  in  duration 
and  incidental  to  the  period  of  growth  through  which 
many  high-school  pupils  are  passing,  often  make  it 
imprudent  to  bestow  full  time  or  full  mental  effort  on 
school  work.  And  yet  entire  cessation  of  work  or 
irregular  and  capricious  employment  would  be  al- 
most equally  imprudent.  What  such  pupils  need  is 
a  reduced  amount  of  work  giving  employment  for 
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regular  l3ut  moderate  periods  of  time.  Instead  of 
being  required  to  spend  five  hours  a  day  in  school  oi' 
otherwise  to  leave  school  altogether,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  attend  only  four,  or  three,  or  even  two 
hours  a  day.  This  suggestion  is  likely  to  encounter 
the  objection  that  such  pupils  would  become  "special 
students,"  thereby  losing  their  "  class  standing  "  and 
relinquishing  their  claims  for  a  diploma.  Apparently, 
"the  finishing  of  the  course"  is  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  education  of  the  individual  pupil. 
But  under  an  elective  system  of  studies,  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  proficiency  granted  for  each  study  well 
done,  no  loss  of  diploma  need  occur  ;  only  the  time 
of  its  award  might  be  put  off  for  those  not  doing  full 
work  each  year.  When  studies  are  elective,  all  the 
pupils  in  school  are  special  students  in  a  sense,  and 
all  pupils,  Avhether  doing  full  work  or  not,  stand  on 
the  same  footing.  Some  pupils,  being  in  good  health 
and  in  normal  working  condition,  earn  their  diplomas 
regularly,  say,  by  carrying  on  five  studies  each  year 
for  three  years ;  others,  for  reasons  already  suggested, 
carry  on  only  four  studies  a  year,  or  three,  or  even 
two.  But  as  far  as  they  go  these  latter  do  their 
work  as  well  as  the  former  —  perhaps  even  better  ; 
at  any  rate,  Avell  enough  to  secure  the  educational 
value  of  each  subject  they  have  mastered,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  only  thing  worth  working  for.  Their 
diplomas  may  be  earned  in  four  or  in  five  years,  or 
not  at  all;  but  this  is  of  little  consequence  in  com- 
parison with  an  education  obtained  Avithout  injuiy  to 
health. 

The  number  of  pupils,  chiefly  girls,  who  need  to  be 
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treated  in  the  way  just  described,  is  probably  much 
larger  than  teachers  generally  suspect.  Parents  and 
physicians  are  more  famihar  with  the  conditions 
which  render  full  work  in  school  imprudent  foi*  the 
time  being.  Pupils  themselves,  unconscious  of 
danger,  or  ambitious  to  do  full  work  and  do  it  well, 
or  anxious  to  "  keep  up  with  the  class,"  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  warnings  of  parents  and  physician,  and 
ask  teachers  for  no  relief  —  indeed,  are  most  re- 
luctant to  say  anything  or  to  permit  anything  to  be 
said  to  teachers  about  matters  of  health,  until,  per- 
haps, the  necessity  comes  for  leaving  school  alto- 
gether. These  are  the  pupils  from  whose  parents 
and  friends  comes  the  cry  of  "  over- work." 

This  cry  of  over-work,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed as  having  no  foundation.  It  is  usually  too 
well  founded  in  numerous  individual  instances  — 
more  numerous  than  teachers  always  realize.  But 
the  remedy  usually  proposed  for  the  alleged  ovei- 
work,  namely,  a  reduction  of  the  demands  of  school 
work  on  all  pupils,  —  the  healthy  and  alert  as  well 
as  the  ailing  and  feeble,  —  is  absurd.  The  proper 
remedy,  as  ah-eady  pointed  out,  is  to  permit  indi- 
vidual pupils  to  take  fewer  studies,  even  so  few  as 
one  or  two,  and  to  concentrate  on  these  whatever  time 
and  strength  it  may  be  prudent  to  use  for  the  time 
being.  Under  a  wise  administration  of  an  elective 
system  of  studies,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of 
more  or  less  work  according  to  the  varying  mental 
and  physical  condition  of  pupils,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  raising  the  cry  of  over- work. 

But  the  argument  for  an  elective  system  of  studies 
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in  high  schools  does  not  rest  alone  on  jDarticular  or 
local  considerations.  A  view  of  pnblic  high- school 
instruction  throughout  the  country  clearly  suggests 
the  general  adoption  of  elective  studies  as  the  next 
step  in  the  order  of  progress.  This  is  because  the 
functions  of  the  public  high  school  are  no  longer  one, 
but  many;  and  these  many  functions  are  best  dis- 
charged, not  through  a  single  uniform  course  of  study, 
but  through  many  courses.  These  many  courses  are 
best  made  up  by  the  pupils  themselves  acting  under 
advice  and  under  the  influence  of  rational  educa- 
tional desires;  for  in  this  way  each  individual  pupil 
gets  the  most  out  of  his  high-school  instruction. 

The  development  of  the  public  high  school,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  end  with  the  adoption  of  elective 
studies,  or  with  any  other  particular  measure  of  im- 
provement. There  is  a  movement  of  broader  sweep 
in  progress  which  wise  measures  may  promote,  but 
which  it  wei-e  vain  to  ignore  or  resist.  It  is  a  move- 
ment which  has  already  transferred  much  of  the  ele- 
mentary work  of  the  freshman  year  in  colleges  to  the 
preparatory  schools,  and  which  will  go  on  until  by 
slow  degrees  the  whole  of  the  secondary  instruction 
heretofore  given  in  the  colleges  has  been  relegated  to 
the  schools  where  it  properly  belongs.  Then  will  our 
colleges  have  become  true  universities,  and  our  insti- 
tutions of  secondary  education  will  have  grown  to  the 
full  exercise  of  their  proper  functions. 

In  this  large  development  of  secondary  education, 
the  public  high  school  will  have  its  full  share.  What- 
ever is  to  be  transferred  from  the  college  can  be  prof- 
itably accepted  by  the  high  school.    There  has  been 
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some  ])reparation  for  the  eliaiige.  Already  there  are 
maii}^  piibhc  high  schools  which  are  much  better 
equipped  for  teachiug  chemistry,  physics,  botauy,  and 
zoology  than  were  most  of  the  colleges  thirty  years 
ago,  or  than  some  of  the  smaller  ones  are  now;  and 
in  many  instances  the  teaching  of  tliese  branches  is 
better  done.  As  to  languages,  history,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches  not  requiring  large  outlays  for 
laboratories  and  apparatus,  it  is  as  easy  to  place  com- 
petent professors  of  these  branches  in  a  public  high 
school  as  in  a  college.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  state  any  good  reason  why  most  of  the  Avork  done 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  ordinary  college  course 
should  not  be  as  well  done  in  the  public  high  school. 
When  one  compares  the  moderate  increase  of  public 
expenditure  that  might  be  required  to  do  this  with  the 
gi-eat  advantages  that  would  be  enjoyed  from  having 
such  advanced  jmblic  instrnction  provided  near  every 
man's  home,  he  can  hardly  doubt  that  an  intelligent 
people  with  an  active  regard  for  its  best  educational 
interests  will  favor  the  change. 

This  idea  of  widening  the  range  of  public  instruc- 
tion so  as  to  cover  a  large  part  of  the  work  hith- 
erto done  in  the  colleges  is  no  new  idea  in  Boston,  al- 
though it  has  never  yet,  when  proposed,  survived  the 
period  of  discussion,  so  as  to  go  into  practical  effect.' 
Thirty  years  ago  a  proposal  was  made  to  unite  the 
Public  Latin  School  and  the  English  High  School  in 
one  Higher  Institution  of  Learning.    This  institution 


'  The  result  has  been  different  in  New  York,  where  the  College  of  tlie  City 
of  New  York  has  afforded  the  boys  of  that  city  free  public  instruction  in  many 
of  the  subjects  usually  embraced  in  college  courses. 
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was  to  give  not  only  all  the  instruction  that  had  been 
given  or  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  two  schools 
constituting  it,  but  much  more.  It  was  to  afford  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  college  course,  so  that  its 
graduates  would  be  ready  to  enter  at  once  upon  uni- 
versity studies  or  to  enter  professional  schools.  This 
plan  was  eloquently  advocated  and  attracted  serious 
attention ;  but  public  sentiment  at  that  time  was  not 
ripe  for  it,  and  so  it  came  to  nothing.  Once  or  twice 
in  recent  years  has  it  been  proposed  "to  carry  on 
university  instruction  "  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools.  The  proposal  has  not  been  taken  seriously, 
because,  perhaps,  the  language  used  in  statiug  it  and 
in  advocating  it  has  vaguely  suggested  more  than 
was  really  intended.  But  the  idea  was  there,  that 
the  function  of  public  instruction  might  usefully  be 
enlarged  by  developing  the  public  high  school  to  the 
extent  of  covering  the  earlier  part,  at  least,  of  the 
ordinary  college  course. 

This  large  development  of  the  public  high  school 
seems  sure  to  come,  not  this  year,  or  next  year,  or 
for  a  decade  or  two,  perhaps  ;  but  in  the  not  distant 
future.  In  a  broad  view  of  the  educational  move- 
ments now  in  progress  one  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that 
the  public  high  school  is  destined  to  enlarge  its  func- 
tions more  and  more  until  it  shall  become  the  regular 
feeder,  not  of  colleges,  but  of  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  if  we  keep 
this  larger  destiny  of  the  public  high  school  in  mind 
while  considering  measures  affecting  its  present  sta- 
bility and  growth.  This  thought,  at  all  events,  has  in- 
spired the  writing  of  the  immediately  foregoing  pages. 
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COLLECiE    (iRADLATES  IN  THE    NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

It  is  an  intei'esting*  and  significant  fact  to  record 
that  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Boston  ]S^ormal  School  has  received  among  its  pupils 
a  number  of  young  women  who  are  college  graduates. 
Four  entered  in  September,  and  were  of  course 
admitted  to  advanced  standing  ;  that  is,  to  the  first 
class.  Two  other  young  women  who  had  had  three 
years  each  in  college  were  also  admitted  to  that  class. 
I  think  these  young  Avomen  have  chosen  wisely  in 
deciding  to  take  a  j^ear's  professional  training  in  a 
normal  school  before  attempting  to  teach.  In  the 
high  schools  no  less  than  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  the  best  teaching  proceeds  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples consciously  held  and  applied  by  the  teacher. 
Professional  training,  therefore,  is  quite  as  desirable 
for  high-school  teachers  as  for  others.  I^or  is  it  nec- 
essary that  this  professional  training  for  high-school 
teachers  should  be  given  in  a  special  normal  school 
set  apart  for  their  exclusive  use  ;  for  the  principles 
that  govern  good  teaching  are  the  same  in  all  grades 
of  schools,  and  all  teachers  can  learn  them  in  the 
same  normal  school.  At  the  same  time  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  when  normal  pupils  come  to  study  the 
application  of  principles  to  the  art  of  teaching,  those 
Avho  are  intending  to  teach  in  high  schools  should  be 
permitted  to  observe  and  to  practise  in  the  high  as 
w;ell  as  in  the  grammar  or  primary  schools.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  if  the  resort  of  college  graduates 
to  the  Boston  Normal  School  continue,  that  proper 
provisions  may  be  made  for  them  to  observe  the  best 
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teaching  in  our  liigh-school  class  rooms,  and  also  to 
do  some  practice  teaching. 

This  last  remark  reminds  me  that  it  ought  to  l)e 
said  that  the  provisions  now  made  for  normal  pii]nls' 
observation  and  practice  in  our  grammar  and  pri- 
mary schools  are  not  satisfactory  ;  nor  can  they  be 
satisfactory  until  the  teachers  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose are  properly  encouraged  —  that  is,  paid  —  for  this 
important  extra  service.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  like 
to  select  teachers  because  of  their  excellence  and  ask 
them  to  serve  as  "  training  teachers  "  with  no  other 
compensation  than  the  honor  of  the  appointment.  I 
feel  that  it  is  unworthy  the  city  of  Boston  to  accept 
from  the  best  teachei-s  valuable  extra  services  without 
pay.  They  will  continue  to  render  such  services 
willingly,  I  know  ;  for  the}'^  have  a  professional  en- 
thusiasm which  leads  them  to  do  moi'e  than  is  stipu- 
lated in  their  contract.  But  it  would  be  far  more 
agi'eeable  and  dignified'  to  encourage  such  enthusi- 
asm not  only  with  honors,  but  with  an  honorarium. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  women  graduates  of 
college,  I  may  say  that  perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  all  of  them  are  going  to  teach  in  high 
schools.  I  hope  it  is.  I  hope  that  many  of  them 
will  become  interested  in  the  teaching  of  grammar 
and  primary  school  children.  Their  broader  scholar- 
ship makes  their  presence  in  the  lower  schools  very 
desirable,  provided  they  can  enter  these  schools 
without  feeling  that  they  have  come  down  from  an 
upper  region  to  do  so. 

Formerly  the  woman  graduate  of  college  seldom 
appeared  at  the  supervisors'  certificate  examinations; 
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but  of  late  years  she  has  appeared  with  increasing- 
frequency.  So  many  of  them  ali'eacly  hold  certifi- 
cates, and  so  many  more  are  expected  soon  to  hold 
them,  that  the  School  Committee  has  thought  it 
wise  to  confine  appointments  in  the  high-school 
service  to  college  graduates  in  the  case  of  women  as 
well  as  of  men.  This  new  regulation  will  go  into 
elfect  in  the  year  1900.  But  the  women  graduates 
of  college  will  hardly  find  this  exclusive  possession 
of  the  high-school  field  enough  for  their  rapidly 
increasing  number.  The  grammar  schools  will  next 
receive  them,  and  perhaps  the  primary  schools. 

The  college  graduates  now  in  the  Boston  ^formal 
School  will  be  admitted  to  the  supervisors'  examina- 
tions for  the  high-school  cei'tificate  of  qualification  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  current  year,  and,  by  passing  these, 
will  receive  at  their  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School  both  the  high-school  and  the  grammar-school 
certificate  of  qualification.  This  arrangement  was 
,made  foi"  this  year  by  special  action  of  the  SchooL 
Committee.  It  will  be  desirable  to  change  this 
special  action  into  a  standing  I'ule,  if  college  gradu- 
ates continue  to  enter  the  Xormal  School,  as  I 
certainly  hope  they  will. 

PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF    GRAMMAR    AND  PRIMARY 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  neglected  condition  of  our  school  buildings  is 
a  mattei*  to  w^hich  the  public  attention  was  sharply 
called  last  year  by  the  Association  of  College 
Alumna?,  and  by  a  commission  of  experts  appointed 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor.    Tnsufiicient  appropria- 
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tions  for  a  series  of  years  had  thrown  ordinary  repairs 
far  into  arrears,  and  had  quite  precluded  the  more 
costly  improvements  and  i-econstructions  necessary 
to  meet  modern  requirements  in  warming,  ventilation, 
and  sanitation. 

An  unusually  large  appropriation,  $300,000,  was 
made  last  summer  for  repairs  and  improvements  ;  but 
so  late  that  little  work  could  1)e  done  before  the 
schools  reopened  in  September.  The  School  Com- 
mittee was  obliged  to  choose  between  two  evils  — 
interruption  to  school  work  by  repairs  going  on  in 
term  time,  or  postponement  of  all  repairs  till  next 
summer.  The  former  was  believed  to  be  the  less 
evil  of  the  two ;  nor  has  it  proved  to  be  a  very  serious 
evil,  save  in  the  case  of  one  school  district. 

Tiie  greatest  loss  of  time  occurred  in  the  Edward 
Everett  district,  where  all  the  classes,  grammar  and 
primary,  wei-e  kept  out  of  school  139  sessions,  or  14 
weeks,  —  about  two-fifths  of  the  net  working  time  of 
the  school  yeai".  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  reason-  ^ 
able  excuse  for  so  long  an  interruption  to  school 
work  as  this.  Had  there  been  a  fcAV  other  such 
cases,  the  evil  would  have  been  intolerable  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, thei'e  were  not  any.  Here  is  a  statement 
of  all  the  worst  cases  :  a  small  primary  school  in  the 
Dearborn  district  lost  41  sessions  ;  a  primary  school 
in  the  Harvard  district  lost  58  sessions  ;  the  Capen 
Primary  in  South  Boston  lost  40  sessions  ;  the 
Everett  Primary  in  Allston  lost  72  sessions  ;  and 
the  interruption  in  the  Warren  district,  grammar  and 
primary,  amoiuited  to  48  sessions.  In  nineteen  other 
districts  time  was  lost,  in  amounts  vaiying  from  2 
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sessions  to  20,  by  a  part  of  the  classes.  These  last 
were  not  serious  interruptions.  The  loss  of  50  ses- 
sions by  the  Gilbert  Stuart  School  is  not  attributable 
to  repairs,  but  to  the  failure  to  have  the  building 
completed  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 

A  summary  drawn  from  reports  recently  made  to 
me  by  the  masters  shows  that,  since  the  appropria- 
tion above  referred  to  was  made,  the  heating  and 
ventilating  arrangements  have  been  improved  or 
wholly  renewed  in  6  grammar  and  14  primary  school 
buildings  ;  that  sanitary  conveniences  of  the  best 
modern  patterns  have  been  placed  in  15  grammar 
and  18  primary  school  buildings  ;  and  that  fire- 
escapes  have  been  put  upon  8  buildings.  Except  in 
the  matter  of  fire-escapes,  the  utility  of  which  some 
of  the  masters  doubt,  the  improvements  are  almost 
universally  pronounced  satisfactory.  In  addition  to 
this  work,  there  have  been  made  miscellaneous  gen- 
eral repairs,  of  which  no  summary  is  here  attempted. 

Yet  the  wants  of  the  schools  appear  to  be  far  from 
satisfied.  The  masters  have  been  requested  to  state 
what  improvements  are  still  needed  on  the  buildings 
in  their  districts.  From  the  replies  it  appears  that 
improvements  on  the  heating  and  ventilating  arrange- 
ments are  needed  in  22  grammar  and  11  primary 
school  buildings,  and  on  the  sanitaries  of  15  grammar 
and  16  primary  school  buildings  ;  and  that  fire- 
escapes  are  needed  on  7  buildings.  Also,  general 
miscellaneous  repairs  are  thought  necessary  on  one  or 
more  of  the  buildings  in  28  districts.  It  is  further 
suggested  that  the  Brimmer  School-house  ought  to 
be  rebuilt ;  that  the  Dearborn  School-house  ought  to 
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be  rebuilt  ;  that  new  buildings  are  needed  for  the 
Monroe-street,  Ira  Allen,  and  Tuckerman  Primary 
Schools  ;  and  that  the  Mather  School-house  in  South 
Boston  ought  to  be  rebuilt,  if  possible,  on  a  site  re- 
moved fi'om  noisy  Broadway.  The  Prince  School- 
house  needs  to  be  enlarged,  and  the  Chapman  needs 
extensive  i-emodelling.  In  47  districts  of  tlie  56  in 
the  whole  city  repairs  and  improvements  more  or 
less  extensive  are  still  called  for  ;  in  38  districts 
more  or  less  has  already  been  done  this  year  ;  and 
in  9  districts  the  wants  seem  to  have  been  satisfied 
for  the  present. 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that 
another  year's  time  and  further  appropriations  are 
necessary  to  make  good  the  accumulated  defects  of 
past  years. 

A  word  may  be  added  here  concerning  the  cleanli- 
ness of  school-houses.  All  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  secure  clean- 
liness was  greatly  needed  ;  and  still  our  school-houses 
are  not  as  clean  as  they  ought  to  be.  Something 
might  be  done,  perhaps,  by  holding  the  janitors  to  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  this  matter.  Teachers, 
also,  can  do  much  to  promote  cleanliness  in  school- 
houses  by  setting  a  good  example  in  the  care  they 
take  of  their  own  rooms.  The  desks,  books,  papers, 
bookcases,  cabinets,  plants,  pictures,  and  furniture 
in  a  room  betray  the  careless  or  the  careful  teacher  at 
a  glance.  The  impression  made  on  a  visitor  whetlier 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  is  transitory;  but  on  children 
it  is  abiding.  The  teachers  who  are  careful  in  this 
matter,  of  whom  there  are  many  in  the  city,  will 
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regard  these  remarks  merely  as  an  exhortation  to  per- 
severe in  well-doing. 

As  to  appropriations  of  money  for  keeping  school- 
honses  clean,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  few  thou- 
sands of  dollars  can  be  better  bestowed  than  in  ridding 
school-houses  of  floating  dust  and  adhesive  dirt,  both 
of  which  are  now  recognized  as  vehicles  of  disease 
germs. 

THE  HOUSIXG  OF  THE  PUPILS. 

The  overcrowded  condition  of  most  of  the  high- 
school  buildings,  and  of  that  occupied  by  the  ]^J"oi*mal 
School,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The 
facts  here  stated  relate  to  the  grammar  and  primary 
school  buildings. 

In  39  districts  all  the  grammar,  primaiy,  and  kin- 
dergarten pupils  are  housed  in  permanent  public 
school  buildings.  In  7  districts  temporary  wooden 
buildings,  each  containing  one  or  two  rooms,  have 
been  erected  in  the  school  yards;  and  these  buildings 
now  accommodate  628  pupils,  as  follows:  Chapman 
56,  Harris  49,  Hugh  O'Brien  216,  Lewis  56,  Lowell 
106,  Mather  57,  Thomas      Hart  83. 

In  13  districts  1,932  pupils  are  now  accommodated 
in  hired  buildings  or  rooms,  as  follows :  Chapman  32, 
Emerson  132,  Ehot  180,  Hancock  435,  Wells  177, 
Charles  Sumner  350,  Gaston  50,  John  A.  Andrew  61, 
George  Putnam  59,  Hugh  O'Brien  58,  Lowell  172, 
Sherwin  50,  and  Mather '  176.  The  rent  paid  for 
these  tenements  is  $20,812  per  annum.  The  comple- 
tion of  buildings  now  under  contract  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  withdi-aw  the  greater  part  of  these  children 
from  hired  rooms. 

I 
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Ill  15  districts  245  children  are  waiting  for  admis- 
sion to  primary  schools,  and  370  to  the  kindergartens, 
as  follows :  Chapman,  10  primary,  15  kindergarten  ; 
Frothingham,  20  primary  ;  Eliot,  15  primary,  15  kin- 
dergarten ;  Hancock,  50  primary,  50  kindergarten  ; 
Phillips,  80  kindergarten  ;  Dwight,  36  primary  ;  Sher- 
win,  3  primary,  50  kindergarten  ;  Thomas  Hart,  25 
kindergarten;  Dearborn,  30  primary, 4  kindergarten  ; 
George  Putnam,  19  primary ;  Hugh  O'Brien,  20 
primary,  60  kindergarten  ;  Lewis,  10  primary,  40  kin- 
dergarten ;  Lowell,  25  primary  ;  Gibson,  21  kinder- 
garten; and  Tileston,  7  primary,  60  kindergarten. 
These  numbers  represent  the  waiting  lists  nearly  as 
they  have  been  during  the  year.  As  warm  weather 
comes  on,  the  number  of  young  children  seeking  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  will  be  considerably  greater. 

Of  children  waiting  for  admission  to  the  grammar 
schools  there  were  26  in  September,  none  in  October, 
8  in  i^ovember,  and  11  in  December;  now  there  are 
none. 

There  ai-e  43  unoccupied  school-rooms,  by  districts 
as  follows:  Adams  5,  Agassiz  2,  Bennett  2,  Bunker 
Hill  4,  Gibson  4,  Comins  3,  Dwight  2,  Edward  Everett 
1,  Gilbert  Stuart  6,  John  A.  Andrew  1,  Lawrence  6, 
Lincoln  1,  Norcross  2,  Quincy  3,  and  Shurtleff  1. 
'No  children  are  waiting  for  admission  in  any  of  these 
districts  except  the  Dwight  and  Gibson. 

ENRICHMENT  STUDIES. 

The  extent  to  which  the  so-called  enrichment 
studies  have  been  carried  on  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary: 
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Algebra  lias  been  taught  in  thirty-nine  grammar 
schools  to  2,029  pupils  in  Class  I.,  and  to  247  pupils 
in  Class  II.,  in  all  to  2,276  pupils.  The  number  of 
schools  is  greater  by  four,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
greater  by  558,  than  last  year. 

In  describing  their  success  with  this  study,  thirty 
masters  use  the  terms  "  good,"   "  satisfactory,"  or 
gratifying,"  with  an  occasional  superlative  expres- 
sion ;  six  use  the  words  "  fair  "  or  "  moderate  ;  "  and 
three  are  doubtful  or  express  no  opinion. 

Geometry  (observational  or  concrete  geometry) 
has  been  taught  in  five  grammar  schools  to  358  pupils, 
as  follows:  Chapman  80,  Everett  75,  Hugh  O'Brien 
52,  Lyman  51,  and  Prince  100.  This  hst  includes 
two  schools  which  were  not  in  last  year's  list,  and 
four  schools  in  last  year's  Hst  do  not  appear  this 
year. 

French  has  been  taught  this  year  in  eleven  gram- 
mar schools  to  1,013  pupils  —  an  increase  of  two  in 
the  number  of  schools,  and  of  357  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  Two  schools  which  taught  French  last  year 
have  not  done  so  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  four 
schools  are  teaching  French  this  year  Avhich  did  not 
last  year. 

The  list  of  schools,  with  the  number  of  pupils  to 
whom  French  is  taught  in  each,  and  the  classes  to 
which  the  pupils  belong,  is  as  follows:  Bowditch,  55 
of  Class  lY. ;  Brimmer,  50  of  Class  HI. ;  Chapman, 
20  of  Class  I.;  Emerson,  82  of  Class  I.  and  150  of 
Class  11. ;  Gaston,  52  of  Class  I.  ;  Gilbert  Stuart,  22 
of  Class  I.  and  52  of  Class  II. ;  Lawrence,  25 ; 
Lyman,  30  of  Class  I.  and  27  of  Class  II. ;  Prince, 
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325;  Thomas  K  Hart,  43  of  Class  L;  and  Wash- 
ington Allston,  80  of  Class  I. 

The  success  is  described  by  the  masters  as  good 
or  "  satisfactory  "  in  every  case  save  one,  where  the 
word  "  moderate  "  is  used. 

In  one  school  not  named  above  a  part  of  Class 
11."  was  instructed  in  French  with  ^'  doubtful " 
success. 

Latin  has  been  taught  this  year  in  the  same  five 
grammar  schools  as  last  year,  but  to  fewer  pupils: 
namely,  to  157.  In  the  Adams  Latin  has  been  taught 
to  90  pupils  in  Classes  I.  and  II.  with  good  "  suc- 
cess, in  the  Agassiz  to  7  pupils  with  "  discouraging  " 
success,  in  the  Charles  Sumner  to  40  pupils  with  a 
degree  of  success  that  has  been  "  modified  by  a 
change  of  teacher,"  in  the  Lawrence  to  8  pupils,  and 
in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  to  12  pupils  with  "excel- 
lent" success. 

These  facts  in  relation  to  enrichment  studies  afford 
some  encouragement,  but  the  advance  on  last  year  is 
not  so  great  as  had  been  hoped,  except  in  Algebra. 
In  my  report  of  last  year,  and  again  in  an  address 
which  I  made  to  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  city 
last  October,  I  set  forth  the  principal  considerations 
which,  in  my  judgment,  should  influence  teachers  to 
take  advantage  of  these  enrichment  studies  for  the 
purpose  of  awakening  more  of  their  pupils  to  a  love 
of  learning. 

What  teachers  and  pupils  both  need  is  emancipa- 
tion fi'om  the  enforced  mediocrity  of  graded  in- 
struction. The  grades  have  a  tendency  to  level 
down  as  well  as  to  level  up;  supei'ior  minds  may  be 
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ill] u red  quite  as  much  us  inferior  minds  are  helped  by 
the  constant  enforcement  of  an  "  average  "  rate  and 
standard  of  work.  Again,  it  is  a  frequent  complaint, 
made  by  teachers  of  the  high  schools,  that  pupils 
come  up  from  the  granmiar  schools  showing  but 
"  little  power  to  grapple  with  new  or  difficult  sub- 
jects." I  have  sometimes  raised  the  question  whethei' 
some  of  the  modern  methods  of  teaching,  which  put 
all  the  labor  on  the  teacher  and  little  or  none  on  the 
pupil,  —  which  require  the  teacher  "  to  develo])  " 
every  new  topic  of  study  and  smooth  away  all 
difficulties  before  the  pupil  is  permitted  to  grap- 
ple with  them  by  himself,  —  were  not  chargeable 
with  the  foilure  to  produce  the  habit  of  self-directed 
independent  effort.  Pei'haps  the  methods  are  the 
best  that  could  be  devised  for  briuging  a  whole  class 
through  the  prescribed  year's  work  and  promoting 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  them  at  the  year's 
end  on  a  ])rescribed  standard  of  acquirement,  —  that 
is  precisely  what  the  graded  system  of  instruction 
requires  and  does,  —  but  all  this  can  go  on  quite 
smoothly  and  effectually,  while  nevertheless  the 
education  of  the  individual  pupil  is  greatly  neglected. 
Passing  through  the  grades,  even  with  the  highest 
percentage  rank,  is  not  synonymous  with  obtaining 
an  education.  The  best  education  implies  an  ac- 
quired power  of  self-directed  independent  effort  which 
mere  graded  instruction  is  not  well  designed  to  pro- 
duce. The  gi'aded  system  of  instruction,  however, 
cannot  be  abolished.  The  machinery  of  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  administration  of  every  large  system 
of  schools.    AVhat  we  need  to  do,  therefore,  is  to 
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recognize  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  graded  system^ 
and  to  counteract  them.  This  is  the  constant  task 
of  the  principal  and  corps  of  teachers  in  every  school. 
The  official  duty  of  the  supervising  powers  is  to 
operate  the  machinery  of  graded  instruction  ;  but  in 
so  doing  there  should  be  a  large  discretion  lodged 
with  those  powers  to  encourage  and  assist  all  teachers 
in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  individual 
pupils  through  other  means  than  those  afforded  by 
the  regular  official  courses  of  study.  Among  practi- 
cable other  means,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  the 
so-called  enrichment  studies  properly  administered. 

One  word  more.  These  studies  are  not  additions 
to  the  present  course  of  study  in  the  sense  of  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  any  pupil. 
They  do  not  lengthen  the  course  to  be  run,  or  enlarge 
the  area  to  be  explored.  These  figures  of  speech  do 
not  rightly  suggest  the  thought.  A  more  apt  figure 
is  implied  in  the  term  "  enrichment.''  The  thought  is 
of  a  garden,  the  soil  of  which  is  enriched  with  all  the 
elements  that  promote  vegetable  growth ;  some  plants 
assimilate  more  of  one  element,  others  more  of  another 
element;  all  select  those  elements,  and  in  those  pro- 
portions, which  best  promote  their  own  growth;  and 
the  art  of  the  horticulturist  consists  in  supplying  the 
right  kind  of  fertilizer  at  the  right  time  for  each  kind 
of  plant.  So  should  studies  be  administered  to  chil- 
dren in  a  school  —  to  each  child  at  the  right  time 
those  studies  which  will  best  promote  his  individual 
mental  development.  A  rigidly  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  children  is  as  absurd  as  a  uniform  course 
of  fertilization  for  all  vegetables. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHING. 

Departmental  teaching  has  been  considerably  ex- 
tended in  the  grammar  schools  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  The  information  at  hand  does  not 
enable  me  to  make  a  thorough  report  at  this  time; 
but  I  can  indicate  in  a  general  way  how  far  experi- 
ments in  departmental  teaching  have  been  carried 
and  with  what  success. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  departmental 
teaching  has  been  practised  in  Class  I.  of  all  the 
grammar  schools  ever  since  the  master  and  another 
teacher  have  divided  between  themselves  the  work 
of  instructing  that  class.  This  custom  dates  back 
many  years.  But  it  is  not  what  the  masters  under- 
stand by  the  term  "  departmental  teaching  ;  "  for  six- 
teen of  them  report  to  me  "no  departmental  teach- 
ing "  in  their  schools,  although  of  course  they  divide 
work  with  another  teacher  in  Class  I. 

There  are  sixteen  other  schools  in  which  depart- 
mental teaching  is  applied  to  the  two  or  the  three  upper 
classes  by  three  or  four  teachers  exchanging  work  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  There  is  one  school  in 
which  this  has  been  done  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
but  for  the  most  part  these  schools  have  adopted  the 
practice  only  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
Generally  speaking,  the  masters  of  these  schools  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  i-esults  of  their  experiments  as 
far  as  they  have  gone;  and  some  of  them  express 
the  intention  of  going  farther  next  year,  or  as  soon 
as  their  assistant  teachers  can  prepare  themselves 
for  the  work. 
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The  practice  of  assigning  to  a  single  regular 
teacher  the  task  of  directing  the  work  of  the  whole 
school  in  a  special  branch,  as  in  music,  drawing, 
penmanship,  natural  science,  or  physical  exercises,  is 
not  a  new  practice,  but  it  seems  to  have  become  much 
more  usual  of  late  years.  The  teacher  so  commis- 
sioned does  not  do  all  the  teaching  in  the  several 
classes,  but  directs  and  helps  the  class  teachers  to  a 
better  performance  of  the  work  in  the  special  branch 
assigned.  Thus,  the  general  charge  of  music  is 
assigned  to  a  single  teacher  in  fourteen  schools,  that 
of  drawing  in  twelve,  that  of  natural  science  in  nine, 
that  of  penmanship  in  five,  and  that  of  physical  exer- 
cises in  four.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  which 
special  branches  are  assigned  in  this  way  is  sixteen. 
The  results  are  reported  generally  as  satisfactory;  in 
some  instances  as  highly  so. 

There  remain  twelve  schools  in  which  depart- 
mental organization  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  or 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  classes.  The  experiment 
has  had  the  earnest  support  of  the  masters  of  these 
schools,  and  generally  the  cooperation  of  able  teachers. 
In  one  school,  an  unusually  large  number  of  changes 
in  the  corps  of  teachers  —  five  experienced  teachers 
replaced  by  novices  in  one  year  —  interfered  with 
the  plan  so  much  that  partial  abandonment  of  it  was 
necessary.  In  another  school  an  incompetent  teacher 
made  a  partial  failure  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  success.  In  the  remaining  ten  schools  the 
success  of  the  experiment  is  undoubted.  Depart- 
mental teachers  are  more  earnest  in  their  work,  make 
better  preparation  foi*  it,  and  interest  the  children 
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more.  Only  good  teachers  can  make  departmental 
teaching  successfnl.  Instances  have  occurred  of 
great  miprovement  in  the  teacher  through  strenuous 
eftbrts  in  preparation  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
departmental  teaching.  One  master  writes  that  the 
plan  "  has  worked  admirably,  so  well  that  we  expect 
to  adopt  the  departmental  system  more  generally  as 
we  find  the  necessary  talent  in  the  teaching  force." 
Another  writes :  '"^  ISTine  teachers,  who  are  most  of 
them  experts,  have  been  out  of  their  own  rooms  not 
over  half  the  time.  They  have  each  taken  one  sub- 
ject and  taught  it  in  different  grades  from  year  to 
year.  .  .  .  Eight  subjects  have  been  taught  by 
nine  teachers,  largely  in  the  lower  grades^  because 
the  expert  teachers  happen  to  be  there.  The  success 
of  the  departmental  method  has  been  far  beyond  my 
expectations.  The  advance  each  year  in  the  work  of 
the  class  is  far  greater  than  by  the  other  method,  be- 
cause the  teaching  is  so  much  better  and  because  the 
pupils  are  so  much  more  interested.  The  children 
appreciate  good  teaching.  We  have  no  trouble  at 
all  with  discipline.  The  teachers  make  special  prep- 
aration for  each  lesson,  thus  constantly  improving 
their  own  efficiency.  The  school  as  a  whole  has 
been  advanced  farther  by  the  introduction  of  the 
departmental  method  —  largely  in  the  lower  classes 
where  the  theorist  says  it  will  not  succeed  —  than  by 
any  other  change  recently  made." 

^ot  all  the  masters  have  found  departmental 
teaching  successful  in  the  lower  classes.  One  writes: 
"Success  in  upper  grades,  good;  in  lower  grades, 
fairly  good."    Probably  much  depends  on  the  ability 
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of  the  particular  teachers  who  happen  to  be  placed  in 
the  lower  o'rades.  Here  is  what  a  master  savs  who 
has  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  good  in  all  gi-ades, 
and  who  has  carried  on  departmental  teaching 
throughout  his  school:  "The  teachei-s  upon  the 
average  have  taught  about  eight  hours  a  week  in 
rooms  other  than  their  own.  ]*^othing  which  I  have 
attempted  in  the  school  has  given  as  much  satisfac- 
tion as  this  departmental  instruction." 

The  importance  of  having  the  right  kind  of  teachers 
is  well  shown  in  the  following  answer:  "Xot  to  any 
extent.  I  tried  it  many  years  ago,  and  after  a  trial 
of  two  years  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
^  departmental '  teaching  would  sooner  or  later  result 
in  failure,  unless  the  selection  of  the  teachers  was 
primarily  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  of  the  school." 

TEACHERS  STUDYING. 

A  teacher  who  ceases  to  be  a  student  soon  ceases 
to  be  a  good  teachei\  One  whose  intellectual  in- 
terests are  stagnant  or  feeble  or  dead  cannot  kindle 
intellectual  life  in  others;  for  his  teaching  is  formal 
and  void  of  inspiration.  Hence  it  is  a  good  test  of 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  schools  to  take  an 
account  of  the  studies  the  teachers  are  carrying  on  for 
themselves.  These  studies  may  or  may  not  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  work  the  teachers  are  doing 
in  the  schools;  but  a  strong  indirect  influence  they 
all  have  when  pursued  Avith  ardor.  An  earnest 
student  of  foreign  languages  is  a  better  teacher  of 
his  OAvn  language;  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the 
natui-al  sciences  can  greatly  enrich  the  work  of  the 
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class  in  geograph}^;  and  the  industi'ious  member  of 
the  Hteraiy  or  the  historical  clnl)  is  a  good  person 
to  be  in  any  school-room. 

I  have  at  hand  reports  from  all  the  districts,  show- 
ing what  the  grade  teachei's  did  last  year  towards 
improving  themselves  for  their  professional  work. 
The  impression  made  by  reading  these  reports  is 
highly  gratifying.  The  reading  of  edncational  peri- 
odicals and  books  is  nearly  universal.  Attendance  at 
meetings  held  by  supervisors  and  directors  is  very 
general.  There  are  many  literary  clubs,  science 
clubs,  and  clubs  for  the  study  of  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching  as  applied  to  particular  branches 
of  school  work. 

All  this  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  worthy  of  particular  mention ;  but  it 
is  not  all.  There  are  few  disti'icts  in  which  there  are 
not  some  teachers  earnestly  pursuing  particular  studies 
under  the  instruction  of  competent  experts. 

Drawing,  the  natural  sciences,  and  geography  are 
just  at  present  the  branches  taken  by  the  greatest 
number  of  teachers.  The  teachers  become  pupils  in 
the  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  in  the  Xormal  Art 
School,  in  the  Institute  of  Technology,  in  vaiious 
summer  schools,  and  in  private  classes.  The  Woman's 
Education  Association  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
study  of  physical  geography  by  granting  scholarships 
to  a  number  of  teachers  who  became  students  of  that 
subject  in  the  Harvard  Summer  School  at  Cambridge. 
The  Teachers'  School  of  Science,  supported  by  the 
Lowell  Institute  Fund,  and  holding  its  sessions  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  for  many 
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years  given  public  school  teachers  free  mstriiction  in 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  other  branches  of  natural  science. 
•  Many  teachers  are  studying  foreign  languages.  In 
more  than  half  of  the  districts,  special  mention  is 
made  of  teachers,  from  one  to  nine  in  number  in  each 
district,  who  are  studying  French.  Latin  and  Ger- 
man are  each  studied  by  considerable  numbers  of 
teachers;  Italian  by  two  and  Greek  by  one. 

Music  and  elocution  receive  the  special  attention  of 
fewer  teachers  than  are  studying  French,  but  of  more 
than  are  studying  other  foreign  languages.  Painting, 
stenography,  gymnastics^  and  sloyd  complete  the  list 
of  branches  mentioned  in  the  rejDorts.  Each  of  these 
is  studied  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers. 

As  already  suggested,  this  account  of  the  studies  of 
the  teachers  gives  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the 
schools  are  not  intellectually  stagnant.  Elsewhere 
it  will  be  pointed  out  that  three-quarters  of  the  teach- 
ers are  doing  good  or  excellent  work;  and  here  has 
been  indicated  one  cause  of  this  good  or  excellent 
work. 

But  there  are  teachers  who  read  but  little  and  study 
none  at  all.  The  masters  now  and  then  complain  of 
such.  Their  classes  are  intellectually  as  dull  as  them- 
selves. Their  teaching  is  formal  and  empty.  Per- 
sistent drilling  instead  of  clear  thinking  is  what  they 
depend  upon  for  such  results  as  they  get. 

It  is  suggested,  also,  that  some  of  the  sub-masters 
who  ought  to  be  studying  and  growing,  so  as  to  be 
fitted  for  larger  responsibilities  in  the  future,  consume 
too  much  of  their  spare  time  and  energy  by  teaching 
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hi  evening  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
teachers  who  are  too  unsparing  of  themselves  in  this 
out-of-school  study.  They  should  attempt  less,  and 
spend  more  time  in  social  pleasures  oi*  in  open-air 
exercise.  These  cases,  however,  are  exceptional,  and 
do  not  detract  seriously  from  the  favorable  general 
impression  that  the  facts  above  set  forth  ought  to 
make. 

THE  STANDING  OF  TEACHERS. 

During  the  last  two  years  I  have  made  careful 
inquiries  into  the  quality  of  the  service  rendered  by 
all  the  regular  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  excepting 
the  teachers  serving  on  probation  (who  are  elsewhere 
spoken  of),  and  excepting  principals.  The  results 
seem  gratifying,  and  are  worth  recording. 

Twice  during  the  period  mentioned,  the  supervisors 
have  reported  to  me  the  results  of  their  observations 
on  the  individual  teachers  under  their  supervision. 
Once  I  have  held  a  consultation  with  the  principal  of 
every  school,  making  careful  inquiries  of  him  about 
each  of  his  assistants  and  taking  notes  of  what  he 
said.  He  not  only  expressed  his  general  estimate  by 
means  of  marks,  but  also  fully  described  the  charac- 
teristics of  each  teacher,  indicating  the  strong  points 
and  the  weak  points  in  the  teaching.  These  esti- 
mates were  compared  with  those  of  the  supervisors. 
When  considerable  differences  of  judgment  appeared, 
further  consultations  were  held.  Finally,  when  all 
the  information  thus  obtained  had  been  maturely  con- 
sidered, I  myself  decided  what  mark  should  be  entered 
on  the  official  record  which  the  Regulations  require 
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to  be  kept.    The  marks  used  were  the  ordinary  ones: 

1  =  excellent,  2  =  good,  3  =  passable,  and  4  =  un- 
satisfactory; with  the  modified  marks:  1  —  =  not 
quite  excellent,  2  +  =  somewhat  better  than  good, 

2  —  =  not  quite  good,  etc. 

The  mark  1  was  not  given  unless  both  supervisoi* 
and  principal  had  pronounced  the  teacher  excellent. 
If  either  modified  this  mark,  the  modified  mark  1  — 
was  given.  If  the  two  marks  differed  by  a  whole 
point,  as  1  and  2  or  2  and  3,  my  rule  was  to  take  the 
lower  mark,  modifying  it  if  the  information  seemed 
to  justify  doing  so.  If  marks  diflPered  by  two  points, 
as  1  and  3  or  2  and  4,  which  was  rarely  the  case, 
further  special  inquiry  was  made  before  final  decision. 
I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  that  there 
was  a  degree  of  severity  in  my  method  of  assigning 
marks;  and  purposely  so,  for  I  deemed  it  wiser  to 
avoid  too  favorable  estimates. 

These  are  the  results: 


Whole  number  of  teachers  marked  . 

.  1,414 

Marked  "  excellent "       (1  ) 

.  266 

"Not  quite  excellent"  (1—) 

46 

"Better  than  good"  (2+) 

.  335 

"Good"                      (2  ) 

.  406 

"  'Not  quite  good  "          (2  -) 

56 

"  Better  than  passable  "  (3  +) 

.  155 

"Passable"                   (3  ) 

95 

"  Not  quite  passable  "     (3  — ) 

37 

"Unsatisfactory"           (4  ) 

18 

It  will  be  seen  that  1,053  teachers, 

or  about  75  per 

cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are  rendering  service 
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which  is  rated  by  competent  judges  to  ])e  from  good 
to  excellent;  that  of  the  remainder,  306  teachers,  oi' 
over  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are  rendering 
service  that  is  at  least  passable;  and  that  less  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  fail  to 
reach  a  passable  standard. 

To  me,  who  am  daily  accustomed  to  heai*  com- 
plaints about  inefficient  teachers,  the  results  just 
recorded  were  somewhat  surprising.  But  I  see  no 
way  of  impeaching  their  accuracy,  except  by  proving 
that  both  the  supervisors  and  the  principals  were  too 
favorable  in  their  judgments.  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  both  these 
classes  of  critics  acting  independently  either  coin- 
cided absolutely  in  their  estimates  or  differed  by  not 
so  much  as  one  point.  Until,  therefore,  these  results 
are  successfully  impeached,  I  shall  feel  warranted  in 
indulging  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  and  in  congratu- 
lating the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  on  the  recog- 
nized excellence  of  their  service. 

But  there  remain  one-quarter  of  the  teachers  whose 
service  is  below  the  standard  of  "  good."  This  is  the 
class  of  teachers  whose  number  should  not  be  in- 
creased. That  it  may  be  continually  diminished  is 
one  great  purpose  for  which  supervision  of  schools 
exists. 

Aside  from  the  discharge  of  teachers  for  ineffi- 
ciency— a  method  for  which  the  Regulations  provide, 
but  which  is  put  in  practice  in  only  a  few  extreme 
cases  —  there  are  two  ways  open  for  efforts  to 
diminish  the  number  of  inferior  teachers.  One  way 
is  to  persuade  them  to  take  further  instruction  in  the 
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principles  of  teaching  or  in  the  branches  of  study 
wherein  their  knowledge  is  inadequate  ;  the  other 
way  is  to  prevent  the  appointment  or  the  confirma- 
tion of  persons  who  give  little  or  no  promise  of  be- 
coming good  teachers. 

In  the  way  of  persuasion  much  has  always  been 
done  by  supervisors  and  by  principals  to  promote 
professional  improvement  among  the  teachers.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  in  reaching  just  the  class  of 
teachers  that  most  need  to  be  reached.  General 
exhortations  to  professional  improvement  are  readily 
responded  to  by  the  superior  teachers,  but  the  in- 
ferior ones  are  not  so  easily  moved  ;  and  the  danger 
is  that  the  former  may  be  stimulated  to  over-work  by 
earnest  appeals  intended  to  reach  the  latter.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  individual  teachers,  and 
persuade  them  one  by  one  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  class.  An  effectual  means 
of  persuasion  might  be  used  on  all  teachers  not  yet 
elected  ^~  to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School 
Committee."  This  permanent  tenure,  as  it  is  called, 
could  be  withheld  until  the  teacher  had,  for  at  least 
a  year,  rendered  service  that  could  justly  be  rated  as 
"  good."  This  would  be  a  mild  measure  in  compari- 
son with  that  adopted  in  some  places,  whereby  ad- 
vances in  salary  are  withheld  until  merited  by  excel- 
lence of  service.  But  mild  as  the  measure  is,  it 
would  probably  be  strong  enough  to  reach  some  who 
now  seem  to  depend  mereh'  on  the  lapse  of  time  for 
securing  the  permanent  tenure. 

The  other  way  of  preventing  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  inferior  teachers,  namely,  not  to  appoint 
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them,  or  not  to  confirm  those  whose  snccess  while  on 
probation  is  not  satisfactory,  is  all  provided  for  in  the 
Regnlations.  Candidates  for  appointment  must  have 
been  examined  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  hold 
the  certificate  of  qualification,  or  must  be  graduates 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  This  requirement  un- 
doubtedly excludes  from  the  school  service  many  unfit 
persons.  After  appointment,  the  first  year's  service 
must  be  on  probation.  This  year's  service  is  reported 
upon  by  a  supervisor  and  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  in  which  the  service  is  rendered.  If  these  re- 
ports are  favorable,  confirmation  follows;  if  not,  pro- 
bation is  extended  for  half  a  year  or  a  year,  and  further 
reports  are  rendered.  If  the  reports  are  still  un- 
favorable, dropping  from  the  service  is  recommended. 
This  system  of  probation  carefully  admin istei-ed  ought 
to  exclude  fi'om  the  schools  nearly  all  persons  inca- 
pable of  becoming  good  teachers. 

There  are  two  improvements  which  would  make  the 
system  of  appointment,  probation,  and  confirmation 
work  more  effectually  than  it  does  at  present.  One 
impi-ovement  would  be  to  adopt  the  civil-service  rule, 
and  require  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  certify,  for 
every  vacancy,  the  three  persons  on  the  ehgible  list 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  that  board,  Avere  best  quali- 
fied for  the  vacancy.  Thus  the  most  promising  can- 
didates would  be  the  earliest  appointed.  As  matters 
now  go,  the  least  promising  are  apt  to  get  the  earliest 
appointments,  because,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
remain  in  the  city  seeking  for  them. 

The  other  improvement  would  be  to  make  and 
execute  a  regulation  that  no  person  be  permitted  to 
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serve  more  than  two  years  on  probation.  If,  at  the 
end  of  two  years,  the  service  of  a  teacher  is  not 
acceptable,  resignation  should  follow.  At  present 
resignation  takes  place  in  some  cases,  but  in  others 
not  ;  and  so  the  ranks  of  inferior  teachers  are 
recruited  more  than  is  desirable. 

The  following  statement  drawn  from  my  records 
shows  how  pi'obations  have  i-esulted  during  the  last 
two  years : 


March  1,  1895.    Xumber  of  teachers 

serving  on  probation 
Of  these,  prior  to  March  1,  1896,  there 

had  been  confirmed  ....  157 

Been  given  extended  probation    .       .  29 
Resigned      ......  5 

Dropped  from  service  .       .       ,       .  1 


192 


192 


I^ominations  from  March  1,  1895,  to 

March  1,  1896   

Extended  probations  .... 


165 
29 


194 


Of  these,  prior  to  March  1,  1897,  there 

had  been  confirmed  . 
Been  given  extended  probation 
Resigned  .... 
Dropped  from  the  service 
l^ot  definitely  acted  upon 


152 
22 
7 
1 
12 
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Nominations  from  March  1,  1896,  to 

March  1,  1897   

Extended  probations  .  .  .  . 
Not  definitely  acted   upon  (assumed 


226 
22 


to  be  on  probation) 


12 


Is  umber  on  probation,  March  1,  1897  . 
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SUPERVISION. 


For  the  purpose  of  answering  various  questions  as 
to  what  was  imphed  in  the  assignment  of  schools  and 
in  the  assignment  of  studies  respectively  to  the  several 
supervisors,  the  following  paragraphs  were  written  at 
the  time  of  the  last  assignment  of  schools  and  studies, 
and  are  here  printed  for  further  reference : 

The  function  of  supervision  is  exercised  in  two 
ways,  which  may  be  designated  as  local  supervision 
and  general  supervision. 

Local  supervision  pertains  to  the  schools  and  the 
districts  which  are  assigned  to  the  several  supervisors. 
It  takes  cognizance  of  any  and  all  kinds  of  school 
work  going  on  in  the  schools  or  districts  assigned, 
whether  that  work  be  special  —  like  music,  drawing, 
cookery,  and  kindergartening  —  or  general.  The  fact 
that  special  branches  have  th.e  supervision  of  special 
instructors  or  directors  does  not  relieve  the  local 
supervisor  from  the  duty  of  overseeing  all  branches 
of  work  which  he  finds  going  on  in  his  schools  and 
districts.  Nor  is  the  local  super visoi*  relieved  of  any 
part  of  his  duty  regarding  the  general  work  of  his 
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schools  by  the  circumstance  that  particular  studies 
have  been  assigned  to  the  charge  of  individual 
supervisors. 

Genei'al  supervision  pertains  to  the  particular 
studies  which  are  assigned  to  the  several  supervisors. 
It  gives  the  supervisor  the  right  to  visit  all  schools, 
whether  within  or  without  his  district ;  but  it  does  not 
lay  upon  him  the  impossible  duty  of  visiting  all  the 
schools.  It  sends  him  into  schools  outside  his  dis- 
trict only  so  far  as  he  may  find  it  desirable  and  prac- 
ticable to  go  in  the  interests  of  the  particular  study 
he  has  in  charge. 

Local  supervision  is  primary  and  fundamental.  It 
is  the  indispensable  part  of  each  supervisor's  work. 
Incident  to  it  are  all  reports  on  teachers,  on  schools, 
and  on  matters  of  local  importance.  Conferences 
with  division  committees  and  action  under  their  in- 
struction or  at  their  suggestion  belong  to  the  same 
department  of  the  work. 

General  supervision  is  secondary.  It  is  not  indis- 
pensable. If  a  supervisor  finds  some  part  of  his  work 
must  be  postponed  or  omitted,  this  is  the  part  which 
is  to  be  postponed  or  omitted.  In  the  case  of  some 
branches,  like  wood-working,  clay-modelling,  astron- 
omy, or  psychology,  the  full  exercise  of  general  super- 
vision would  not  involve  an  impracticable  amount 
of  visitation;  in  the  case  of  others,  like  arithmetic, 
geography,  or  reading,  complete  visitation  within  a 
moderate  period  of  time  would  be  impossible.  There- 
fore general  supervision  limits  visitation  to  the  amount 
requisite  for  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the 
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work  going  on  in  the  schools.  A  supervisor  in 
charge  of  a  particular  branch  of  study  needs  to 
observe  it  in  some  schools  outside  his  own  district; 
he  has  the  right  to  do  so  in  all  schools;  but  practi- 
cally he  limits  himself  by  the  amount  of  his  time 
available  for  this  purpose. 

The  two  functions  of  supervision,  the  local  and  the 
general,  are  closely  connected  with  each  other;  like 
the  two  hands,  the  right  and  the  left,  neither  can  do 
its  full  work  without  the  other.  The  local  supervisors 
can  bring  much  information  to  the  general  supervisor 
concerning  the  condition  of  his  particular  branch  of 
study  in  their  several  districts,  and  so  help  him.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  help  them  by  taking  the  lead 
in  suggesting  the  methods  to  be  followed  and  the 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  the  study 
in  his  general  charge.  In  this  and  other  ways,  local 
and  general  supervision  can  work  together  in  mutually 
helpful  relations.  They  should  always  be  cooperative, 
never  antagonistic;  and  they  can  easily  and  always  be 
cooperative  if  the  aim  and  scope  of  each  be  clearly 
understood. 


THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

The  educational  functions  of  this  school  were  placed 
by  law  under  the  supervision  of  the  School  Committee. 
This  supervision  has  been  exercised,  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  in  September,  1895,  by  the  superin- 
tendent and  two  supervisors,  all  of  whom  have  visited 
the  school  from  time  to  time,  and  have  made  to  the 
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Institutions  Commissioner  such  suggestions  as  seemed 
to  be  called  for.  These  suggestions  have  related  to 
teachers'  qualifications,  courses  of  study,  classification 
of  pupils,  books,  supplies,  records,  singing,  physical 
exercises,  manual  training,  —  in  short,  to  all  phases  of 
the  school  work,  —  and  have  always  been  welcomed 
and  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Institutions  Com- 
missioner. At  my  request,  also,  visits  have  been  made 
to  the  school  by  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  help  the  school 
in  singing,  and  by  Mr.  Nissen  to  help  it  in  physical 
exercises. 

Through  arrangements  made  by  Supervisor  Conley, 
the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  has  loaned  to  the 
Parental  School  a  number  of  benches  and  tools  for 
wood-working;  and  instruction  in  this  branch  will  be 
bes^un  as  soon  as  a  properly  fitted  teacher  can  be 
found. 

The  school  work  has,  until  recently,  occuj^ied  the 
afternoons  and  evenings,  the  boys  being  busy  fore- 
noons with  domestic  work  or  with  work  upon  the 
grounds  and  in  the  garden.  By  a  recent  change, 
however,  the  school  hours  have  been  made  to  agree 
with  those  of  the  public  day  schools  in  the  city. 
Domestic  work  alone  is  not  enough  to  employ  all  the 
boys.  The  grounds  and  the  garden  afford  more  em- 
ployment in  summer  when  the  weather  is  good.  But 
in  winter  and  in  bad  weather  more  indoor  work  is 
needed;  and  this  need  is  best  supplied  by  the  pro- 
posed instruction  in  wood-working.  I  am  told  that 
one  of  the  employees  at  the  power-house  is  a  com- 
petent blacksmith,  who  could  ihstruct  some  of  the 
boys  in  forging  if  given  a  forge  and  tools.    It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  such  an  opportunity  may  not  be 
neglected. 

There  are  noAV  144  boys  detamed  in  the  Parental 
School;  28  boys  and  3  girls  are  at  the  Marcella-street 
Home;  and  9  boys  out  on  conditional  i-elease.  The 
Marcella-street  Home  has  been  used  as  the  place  of 
detention  for  the  smaller  boys  committed  to  the 
Parental  School,  because  the  buildings  at  first  erected 
at  Spring  street  aiforded  insufficient  room  for  all  the 
boys;  the  Marcella-street  Home  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  the  place  of  detention  for  girls  Avho  are  con- 
convicted  of  truancy.  The  recent  completion  at  the 
Parental  School  of  two  dormitories,  accommodating 
4:0  boys  each,  may  make  further  use  for  boys  of  the 
Marcella-street  Home  unnecessary  ;  but  it  does  not 
relieve  the  central  building,  now  accommodating 
about  40  boys,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  cleared 
of  beds  and  used  exclusively  for  school  purposes. 
This  could  be  done  if  one  more  dormitory  like  those 
recently  completed  Avere  provided.  Then  the  whole 
school  would  be  together,  so  that  its  work  could  be 
organized  and  carried  on  in  a  proper  and  effective 
manner  —  a  thing  hitherto  impossible. 

The  matter  of  releases  from  the  Parental  School  is 
interesting,  and  highly  important,  too,  in  its  effects 
upon  school  attendance  in  general.  A  certain  juris- 
diction in  this  matter  was  given  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  by  a  law  enacted  in  1896,  as 
follows : 
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CHAPTER  514. 

AN  ACT 

RELATIVE  TO   RELEASES    FROM    THE    PARENTAL   SCHOOL    OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  institutions  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  with  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of 
said  city,  and  of  a  justice  of  the  court  which  imposed  the  sen- 
tence, may  at  any  time  permit  any  child  now  or  hereafter  com- 
mitted to  the  Parental  School  of  said  city  to  be  at  liberty  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  said  superintendent  of  schools  and 
said  institutions  commissioner  shall  together  deem  best. 

Sect.  2.  If  any  child  who  is  permitted  to  be  at  liberty,  as 
provided  by  the  preceding  section,  violates,  in  the  opinion  of  said 
superintendent  of  schools  and  said  institutions  commissioner,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  his  release,  so  that  he  is  in  their  judg- 
ment a  fit  subject  to  be  returned  to  said  Parental  School,  said 
institutions  commissioner,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  such  child  shall  have  been  committed  to 
said  Parental  School,  may  revoke  such  permit. 

Sect.  3.  Said  commissioner,  when  any  such  permit  to  a  child 
has  been  revoked,  shall  issue  an  order  directed  to  a  truant  officer 
or  police  officer  of  said  city  to  arrest  such  child  and  return  him 
to  said  Parental  School;  and  any  such  officer  holding  said  order 
shall  arrest  such  child  and  return  him  to  said  Parental  School, 
where  he  may  thereupon  be  held,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  the  original 
sentence.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  such  officer  in  the 
arrest  and  return  of  such  child  to  said  school  shall  be  paid  to 
said  officer  by  the  city  of  Boston,  when  approved  by  a  justice  of 
the  court  which  imposed  the  sentence. 

Sect.  4.    All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  so  far  as  they  are  incon 
sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  June  6,  1896. 
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The  course  of  procedure  under  this  law  has  been, 
first,  a  petition  to  the  Institutions  Commissioner 
signed  by  the  parent  or  guai'dian  of  the  boy  whose 
release  is  sought  and  by  others  interested  in  the  case ; 
secondly,  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  PubUc  Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  proper  reasons  for  giving  or  withholding 
his  consent  to  the  release  ;  thirdly,  a  reference  of 
the  case  to  the  judge  who  imposed  the  sentence,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  consent  to  the  release  ; 
fourthly,  release  by  the  Institutions  Commissioner, 
notice  of  which  act  is  at  once  sent  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  who  takes  measures  to 
secure  the  released  boy's  regular  attendance  in  a 
public  school.  This  regular  attendance  in  a  public 
school  is  the  usual  condition  attached  to  the  release. 
Sometimes,  when  the  boy  is  over  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  condition  is  that  he  enter  and  remain  in  the 
employ  of  some  suitable  person,  who  will  exercise  a 
proper  care  over  him.  If  a  boy  so  released  fail  to 
attend  school,  he  is  remanded  to  the  Parental  School 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  term.  Of  the  15  boys 
released  up  to  the  present  time,  four  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  Parental  School  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  condition  of  their  release,  two  have  left  the 
city  with  their  parents,  and  nine  have  attended  the 
public  schools  regularly.  This  seems  like  a  good 
beginning  in  the  administration  of  a  useful  law. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  desirable  to  set  forth 
the  principles  which  have  governed  me  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  intrusted  by  the  law  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.    First  and  most 
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important  is  the  principle  that  release  from  the 
Parental  School  is  a  reward  to  be  earned  by  the  in- 
dustry and  good  conduct  of  the  boy  himself.  It  is 
not  a  favor  to  be  procured  either  by  parental  appeal 
or  by  friendly  intercession.  The  second  principle,  an 
immediate  consequence  of  the  first,  is  that  the  boy 
shall  have  remained  long  enough  in  the  Parental 
School  to  make  a  record  for  industry  and  good  con- 
duct worthy  of  consideration.  To  release  a  boy 
committed  for  two  years  at  the  end  of  two  weeks 
would  be-  absurd  ;  at  the  end  of  two  months,  some- 
what less  so  ;  at  the  end  of  six  months  on  a  good 
record,  not  at  all  so,  but  quite  reasonable.  The  third 
principle  is  that  the  condition  of  the  home  shall  be 
such  as  to  make  regular  school  attendance  possible 
and  to  a  degree  probable.  This  principle  imposes  an 
unfortunate  limitation  on  the  operation  of  the  other 
two.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  school  I  took  from  the 
records  the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  boys 
with  the  intention  of  recommending  their  release 
without  petition  on  the  ground  that  their  records  for 
industry  and  good  conduct  were  excellent  or  nearly 
so  ;  but  after  learning  the  condition  of  the  homes, 
I  recommended  release  in  only  one  case.  The  other 
boys  would  be  decidedly  safer  in  the  Parental  School, 
and  theii'  release  could  not  wisely  be  recommended. 
The  fourth  and  last  principle  is  that  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  condition  of  the  release  shall  be  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  the  boy's  return  to  the  Parental 
School.  Four  boys  have  been  returned,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  other  boys  ;  but  the  effect  on  them 
will  be  wholesome.    In  order  that  a  close  watch  may 
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be  kept  on  all  the  released  boys'  school  attendance, 
each  master  having  such  a  boy  in  his  school  has  been 
requested  to  send  me  every  Friday  a  postal  card 
stating  that  the  boy's  attendance  for  the  week  has 
or  has  not  been  regular. 

On  the  successful  operation  of  the  Parental  School 
rest  our  hopes  for  a  due  and  proper  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  in  a  large  city,  and  for  an  abate- 
ment of  the  evils  of  truancy.  Therefore  have  I  felt 
justified  in  bestowing  on  this  school  much  time  and 
thought,  not  only  in  years  past  to  bring  it  into  being, 
but  also  in  years  recent  to  bring  it  into  right  relations 
with  the  public  schools.  Therefore,  too,  I  bespeak 
for  the  Parental  School  all  the  sympathy  and  interest 
which  the  principals  of  the  public  schools  ought  to 
feel  in  an  enterprise  so  nearly  related  to  their  own 
work. 

AGE  AND  SCHOOLING  CERTIFICATES. 

The  most  effective  provision  in  the  compulsory 
education  law  is  that  which  prohibits  the  employment 
of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  factory, 
workshop,  or  mercantile  establishment,  without  cer- 
tificates kept  on  file  showing  the  age  and  schooling  of 
every  child  so  employed.  Employers  will  not  know- 
ingly expose  themselves  to  the  penalty  imposed  for 
violation  of  the  law.  Children  under  thirteen  years 
of  age  cannot  obtain  these  certificates  at  all;  those 
between  thirteen  and  fourteen  can  obtain  them  only 
upon  proof  that  they  have  attended  school  at  least 
thirty  weeks  since  their  thirteenth  birthday;  and  those 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  obtain  them  only  upon 
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satisfactory  proof  that  they  have  passed  their  four- 
teenth birthday.  The  practical  result  is  that  children 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  are  not  employed  at  all, 
and  those  under  fourteen  are  but  little  employed, 
because  the  requirement  of  thirty  weeks'  attendance 
covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  school  year.  Prior  to 
the  year  1888,  when  the  present  law  was  enacted,  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  was  much 
more  frequent  than  it  is  at  present,  and  even  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  thirteen  was  not  infrequent. 
The  statistics  of  the  schools  reflect  the  operation  of 
the  present  law  in  the  relatively  greater  increase  in 
the  registration  of  children  twelve  and  thirteen  years 
of  age.  Nor  is  this  all.  There  has  been  a  relatively 
great  increase  in  the  registration  of  children  fourteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age;  and  this  appears  to  be  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  growing  unwillingness  of  employ- 
ers to  trouble  themselves  at  all  with  certificate-hold- 
ing children.  The  total  result  is  that  many  thousands 
of  children,  who  without  the  certificate  law  would  be 
employed  in  various  ways,  are  now  in  school.  "When 
we  consider  the  uselessness  of  most  forms  of  child- 
labor  as  preparation  for  the  occupations  of  adult  life, 
we  readily  admit  that  the  operation  of  the  certificate 
law  is  beneficial;  foj'  no  one  doubts  that  school  is  the 
best  place  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen. 

For  the  information  of  any  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  subject,  I  here  present  a  few  facts  and  statis- 
tics relative  to  the  issue  of  age  and  schooling  certifi- 
cates from  this  office : 
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Number  of  certificates  from  June  29, 

1896,  to  Jamiary  14,  1897        .       .  825 

For  boys  348 

For  girls  477 

 825 


For  public  school  children  .  .  .  687 
For  parochial  school  children      .       .  138 


825 


Of  the  825  children  taking  out  certificates,  429 
were  born  in  Boston  ;  212  in  Europe  (Eussia  67, 
Italy  35,  England  36,  Ireland  36,  Scotland  5,  Ger- 
many 15,  etc.) ;  46  in  the  British  American  Prov- 
inces ;  and  138  elsewhere. 

The  children  who  take  certificates  come  from  every 
grammar  school  in  Boston.  There  were  from  the 
Hancock  57,  Lawrence  33,  Phillips  33,  Norcross  28, 
Eliot  27,  Franklin  25,  AVells  24,  Comins  20,  Bigelow 
19,  Quincy  19,  Dudley  18,  John  A.  Andrew  18, 
Lincoln  18,  Winthrop  18,  Gaston  16,  Shurtlefi"  16, 
Sherwin  14,  Brimmer  13,  Dearborn  13,  Lyman  12, 
Prescott  12,  Hyde  11,  Thomas  IsT.  Hart  11,  Wash- 
ington Allston  11,  and  from  the  other  schools  less 
than  10  each ;  making  a  total  of  635.  The  remainder, 
190  in  number,  were  from  schools  in  other  places 
and  parochial  schools. 

The  number  of  grammar-school  graduates  applying 
for  certificates  was  28 ;  namely,  5  from  the  Lawrence, 
4  from  the  Norcross,  3  from  the  Prescott,  2  from  the 
Frothingham,  and  1  each  from  14  other  schools.  The 
total  numbei"  of  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools 
last  summer  who  were  below  the  age  of  sixteen  was  : 
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Boys  878,  girls  901,  total  1,779.  The  number  who 
were  below  the  age  of  fourteen  was  :  Boys  156,  girls 
87,  total  243. 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  less  than  2  per 
cent,  of  the  grammar-school  graduates  who  are  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  apply  for  certificates  to  work 
in  "factories,  workshops,  and  mercantile  establish- 
ments." Almost  the  whole  of  the  children  who  work 
in  such  places  leave  school  before  graduating,  or 
even  before  reaching  the  upper  grades. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
EDwm  P.  Seaver, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


STATISTICS 

FOR  THE 

HALF-YEAR  ENDING  JANUARY  31,  1897. 
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SUMMARY. 
January  31,  1897. 


.2 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

6 
u 

..  u 

General  Schools. 

No.  of  Sch< 

Men. 

"Women. 

Total. 

Average 
Attendan 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  ol 
Attendan 

No.  at  Date 

1 

2 

9 

11 

278 

259 

19 

93.2 

261 

11 

74 

78 

152 

4,667 

4,426 

241 

94.8 

4,574 

56 

117 

650 

767 

35,906 

32,963 

2,943 

91.8 

35,886 

525 

525 

525 

27,435 

23,813 

3,622 

86.8 

27,827 

61 

119 

119 

3,354 

2,431 

923 

72.4 

3,401 

654 

193 

1,381 

1,574 

71,640 

63,892 

7,748 

89.2 

71,949 

3 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

6 

6 

Special  Schools. 

No.  Schoole 

No.of  Regul 
Teachers. 

Average 
Attendanc 

Average  .. 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendanc 

No.  at  Date. 

1 

13 

108 

94 

14 

87.0 

110 

1 

1 

25 

23 

2 

92.0 

25 

Evening  High : 

27 

2,059 

1,544 

515 

74.9 

7 

215 

170 

45 

79.0 

7 

175 

137 

38 

78.2 

12 

151 

3,308 

2,221 

1,087 

67.1 

5 

27 

637 

492 

145 

77.2 

19 

233 

6,527 

4,681 

1,846 

71.7 
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SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 
Not  included  in  the  two  preceding  tables. 


Men. 

Women. 



Total. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

g 

1 

1 

Chemistry  :  Assistants,  Girls'  High  School  

2 

2 

Chemistry  :  Laboratory  Assistant,  Roxbury  High  School  . 

1 

1 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Instructor,  Girls'  High  School, 

1 

1 

Vocal  and  Physical    Culture:  Instructor,   Girls'  Latin 

1 

1 

35 

35 

15 

15 

7 

13 

20 

Special  Teacher  :  Physical  Culture,  Roxbury  High  School . 

1 

1 

Special  Teacher  :  Physical  Culture,  Charlestown  High  School 

1 

1 

21 

75 

96 

NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-Annual  Returns  to  January  31,  1897. 


Schools. 

Average  Whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

asters. 

Junior-Masters.  1 

isters  1 

•incipals.  1 

1    Instructors.  1 

,nt 

uctors. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

l< 

Head-M 

Masters 

1  Sub-Ma 

1  A88t.Pj 

1 

'm 

m 

< 

Assista 
Instr 

278 

278 

259 

259 

19 

93 

1 

] 

9 

646 

646 

624 

624 

22 

97 

1 

9 

12 

326 

326 

307 

307 

19 

94 

1 

10 

English  High   .  .  . 

872 

872 

833 

833 

39 

96 

1 

9 

16 

915 

915 

856 

856 

59 

93 

1 

1 

1 

22 

Roxbury  High  .  .  . 

153 

388 

541 

148 

370 

518 

23 

96 

1 

3 

1 

13 

Dorchester  High 

100 

176 

276 

96 

164 

260 

16 

96 

1 

1 

7 

Charlestown  High  . 

84 

180 

264 

78 

163 

241 

23 

91 

1 

1 

7 

W6st  Roxbury  High 

41 

151 

192 

39 

140 

179 

13 

93 

1 

1 

6 

Brighton  High  .  .  . 

60 

136 

196 

58 

128 

186 

10 

95 

2 

5 

East  Boston  High  . 

88 

122 

210 

85 

115 

200 

10 

95 

1 

1 

5 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

229 

229 

222 

222 

7 

97 

1 

3 

5 

1 

2,273 

2,672 

4,945 

2,183 

2,502 

4,685 

260 

95 

10 

25 

35 

1 

2 

84 

5 

1 
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NORMAL  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher^  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1897. 


Schools. 

No.  of  Reg. 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 

10 

278 

27.8 

91 
^  L 

ou.o 

10 

326 

32.6 

25 

872 

34.8 

Girls'  High  

25 

915 

36.6 

17 

541 

31.8 

8 

276 

34.5 

8 

264 

33.0 

7 

192 

27.4 

6 

196 

32.6 

East  Boston  High  

6 

210 

35.0 

9 

229 

25.4 

Totals  

152 

4,945 

32.5 

ADMISSIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1896. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


Schools. 


Charlestown  High .  . 
Dorchester  High.  .  . 

Girls'  High  

Roxbury  High  

West  Roxbury  High 
Post  Graduates  .... 
Other  Sources  

Totals   


Number 
Admitted. 


14 

7 
60 
12 

7 
59 
30 


Average  Age. 


Years. 


19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
21 
20 


19 


Months. 


10 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Schools. 


Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

English  High   

Girls'  High  

Roxbury  High  

Dorchester  High  .  . . 
Charlestown  High  . . 
West  Roxbury  High 

Brighton  High  

East  Boston  High  . . 
Mechanic  Arts  High 


Totals 


Admitted. 


Boys. 


232 


479 


42 
37 
44 
20 
37 
45 
163 


Girls. 


107 


From 
Grammar 
Schools. 


1,099 


525 
170 
80 
77 
68 
70 
68 


1,165 


180 
89 
431 
412 
192 
98 
109 
77 
89 
99 
137 


1,913 


From 
Other 
Sources. 


52 
18 
48 
113 
20 
19 
12 
11 
18 
14 
26 


351 


Totals. 


232 
107 
479 
525 
212 
117 
121 
88 
107 
113 
163 


2,264 


Average  Age. 


Years.  Mos 


14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


15 


3 
5 
10 
9 
3 
6 
6 
7 
8 
4 
7 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Semi-annual  Returns  to  January  31,,  1897. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Masters. 

<v 
■*» 

00 

E3 

QQ 

Ist  Assistants. 

Assistants. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

220 

199 

419 

195 

175 

370 

49 

88 

1 

1 

1 

7 

593 

10 

603 

560 

9 

569 

34 

94 

1 

2 

1 

9 

288 

269 

557 

279 

257 

536 

21 

96 

1 

2 

1 

8 

715 

715 

669 

669 

46 

94 

1 

2 

1 

12 

568 

568 

537 

537 

31 

95 

1 

* 

2 

9 

456 

456 

394 

394 

62 

86 

1 

2 

8 

556 

656 

499 

499 

57 

90 

1 

2 

1 

8 

279 

251 

530 

257 

225 

482 

48 

91 

1 

1 

2 

8 

322 

322 

644 

300 

293 

593 

51 

92 

1 

1 

2 

10 

503 

435 

938 

466 

395 

861 

77 

92 

1 

1 

2 

16 

303 

320 

623 

285 

296 

581 

42 

93 

1 

• 

2 

10 

307 

307 

614 

288 

276 

564 

50 

92 

1 

1 

2 

8 

435 

357 

792 

396 

322 

718 

74 

91 

1 

1 

2 

12 

770 

770 

694 

694 

76 

90 

1 

• 

0 

12 

715 

715 

673 

673 

42 

94 

1 

2 

1 

11 

04U 

A  J  ft 

DUO 

605 

35 

95 

1 

2 

10 

203' 

234 

437 

185 

212 

397 

40 

91 

1 

1 

2 

9 

1,159 

1,159 

1,033 

1,033 

126 

89 

1 

3 

1 

22 

454 

470 

924 

410 

424 

834 

90 

90 

1 

1 

3 

14 

707 

707 

628 

628 

79 

89 

1 

2 

11 

682 

682 

614 

614 

68 

90 

1 

2 

12 

322 

308 

630 

294 

283 

577 

53 

92 

1 

1 

2 

9 

812 

812 

741 

741 

71 

91 

1 

2 

13 

205 

259 

464 

193 

234 

427 

37 

92 

1 

1 

1 

7 

197 

216 

413 

187 

200 

387 

26 

94 

1 

1 

1 

5 

862 

862 

762 

762 

100 

88 

1 

2 

15 

246 

216 

462 

'  229 

199 

428 

34 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

290 

335 

625 

272 

311 

583 

42 

93 

1 

1 

2 

10 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

a; 
u 

0)  C 
bn  m 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

Masters. 

i 

03 

2 
c 

«4 

ants.  1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Avera 
Absi 

Per  ce 
Atte 

8ub-M 

ai 
< 

♦a 

m 

Assist 

376 

378 

754 

356 

353 

709 

45 

94 

1 

1 

2 

11 

502 

373 

875 

473 

345 

818 

57 

93 

1 

1 

2 

13 

575 

575 

535 

535 

40 

93 

1 

2 

10 

447 

298 

745 

412 

273 

685 

60 

92 

1 

1 

2 

12 

750 

750 

714 

714 

36 

95 

1 

2 

1 

12 

402 

444 

846 

379 

413 

792 

54 

94 

1 

1 

3 

11 

607 

607 

565 

565 

42 

93 

1 

2 

1 

9 

534 

532 

1,066 

495 

485 

980 

86 

92 

1 

1 

2 

16 

366 

247 

613 

329 

219 

548 

65 

89 

1 

1 

2 

8 

206 

198 

404 

195 

185 

380 

24 

94 

1 

1 

1 

7 

437 

428 

865 

404 

385 

789 

76 

91 

1 

2 

2 

13 

154 

179 

333 

146 

169 

315 

18 

95 

1 

1 

6 

567 

567 

512 

512 

55 

90 

1 

2 

11 

1,076 

1,076 

957 

957 

119 

89 

1 

3 

1 

14 

250 

227 

477 

238 

213 

451 

26 

94 

1 

1 

1 

7 

224 

322 

546 

208 

293 

501 

45 

92 

1 

1 

1 

9 

461 

461 

392 

392 

69 

85 

1 

2 

1 

7 

479 

479 

441 

441 

38 

92 

1 

2 

2 

6 

163 

169 

332 

152 

155 

307 

25 

92 

1 

2 

5 

199 

205 

404 

188 

191 

379 

25 

94 

1 

1 

1 

5 

528 

528 

492 

492 

36 

93 

1 

2 

1 

7 

Shurtlelf  

597 

597 

541 

541 

56 

91 

1 

2 

11 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

506 

506 

479 

479 

27 

95 

1 

1 

1 

8 

162 

142 

304 

150 

128 

278 

26 

91 

1 

1 

5 

318 

306 

624 

301 

286 

587 

37 

94 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Washington  AUston  .... 

431 

455 

886 

405 

421 

826 

60 

93 

1 

2 

2 

16 

671 

671 

611 

611 

60 

91 

1 

2 

10 

698 

698 

623 

623 

75 

89 

1 

2 

12 

17,974 

17,932 

35,906 

15,690 

17,273 

32,963 

2,943 

92 

56 

5, 

563 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 

4 
years. 

4 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

o 

years. 

j  Latin 
Schools. 

All  Classes.  .  .  < 

Advanced  Class 

High  Schools. 

Third-year  f 
Class  \ 

Second-year  ( 
Class  I 

First-year  Class  | 

First  Class  .  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

Spponrl  dlflss    .  ■< 

ammar  Schools. 

inirQ  v^iiAos  .  .  ^ 

4 

3 

Tj*^-.-.  ■m4-'U    ^  loco  J 

r  ourtn  i^iass  .  -s 

3 

51 

62 

Fifth  Class  .  .  | 

2 

30 
29 

351 
383 

& 

Sixth  Class  .  .  | 

28 
11 

383 
389 

1,185 
1,052 

Ungraded  Class  | 

23 
13 

71 
39 

150 
101 

77 

944 

3,342 

c 

First  Class  .  .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

7 

6 

464 
425 

1,354 
1,285 

1,184 
1.030 

o 

Second  Class .  < 

16 
7 

686 
613 

1,742 
1,550 

1,270 
1,183 

564 
454 

iniary 

Third  Class   .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

•  • 

31 
13 

1,900 
1,602 

2,645 
2,456 

1,315 
1,124 

417 
.390 

139 

98 

44 

3,525 

6,413 

6,620 

5,899 

3,469 

nder- 
*tens. 

All  Classes  .  .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

137 
175 

868 
870 

568 
630 

62 
86 

1 

4 

Totals  .... 

312 

1,738 

1,198 

148 

5 

Totals  by  Ages  .  .  . 

312 

1,782 

4^723 

6,561 

6,692 

6,843 

6,811 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO   CLASSES,  JANUARY  31,  189r. 


lO 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

i:t 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

19 

years 
and 

Totals. 

14 

8 

40 
20 

76 
26 

129 
56 

139 
61 

122 
64 

92 

58 
23 

15 
18 

685 
315 

22 

60 

102 

185 

200 

186 

131 

81 

33 

1,000 

1 

3 
3 

21 

41 

21 

58 

20 
71 

66 
173 

1 
1 

12 
13 

69 
91 

110 
147 

59 
118 

S3 
43 

284 
413 

2 

25 
16 

94 
99 

157 
187 

109 
132 

34 
55 

11 
15 

430 
506 

1 

32 
18 

149 
1  /I  ft 

294 
295 

229 

87 
125 

21 
19 

4 
5 

816 

886 

1 

52 

341 

808 

1,013 

772 

385 

202 

3,574 

2 

2 

50 
48 

242 
243 

495 
555 

489 
503 

200 
273 

38 
72 

2 
16 

1,518 
1,712 

2 
4 

54 
50 

265 
303 

624 
589 

650 
650 

326 
392 

114 
153 

29 
30 

3 
3 

2,067 
2,174 

57 
57 

308 
295 

779 
718 

858 
745 

602 
486 

213 
183 

49 
43 

10 

7 

2 
1 

2,882 
2,538 

397 
433 

876 
873 

936 
946 

732 
589 

346 
290 

85 
77 

14 
15 

1 

1 

3,442 
3,285 

945 
938 

992 

933 

659 
■  618 

338 
345 

159 
126 

31 
32 

4 
7 

1 

— — 

3,511 
3,412 

1,126 
970 

642 
520 

322 
258 

149 
117 

69 
33 

10 

9 

2 
2 



3,916 
3,361 

246 
188 

229 
165 

199 
155 

149 
126 

104 
48 

32 
18 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1,208 
860 

5,363 

5,941 

6,256 

5,846 

4,613 

2,400 

886 

189 

29 

35,886 

515 
462 

157 
128 

30 
35 

7 
14 

•  • 

3,718 
3,385 

128 
171 

40 
37 

8 
9 

6 
5 

4,460 
4,029 

37 

9 

i'± 

1 

o 

1 

4 

6,495 
5  740 

ooD 

QQ 
OO 

o7 

,4  7,0-4  7 

1,635 
1,766 

3,401 

6,710 

i  6,348 

6,405 

6,037 

5,139 

3,408 

2,085 

1,092 

495 

235 

71,688 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Semi-annual  Returns,  to  January  31,  1897. 


Average  whole 

Average 

1 

so 

Number. 

Attendance. 

« 

°§ 

3 

6 

Districts. 

<v 

bo  v 

>H 

Teacl 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

Per  ce 
Atte 

Over  ! 

> 

5 

150 

121 

271 

129 

101 

230 

41 

76 

161 

116 

277 

5 

158 

114 

272 

141 

100 

241 

31 

89 

148 

139 

287 

7 

213 

210 

423 

195 

186 

381 

42 

90 

255 

181 

436 

11 

305 

223 

528 

267 

188 

455 

73 

86 

299 

234 

533 

10 

265 

261 

526 

236 

228 

464 

62 

88 

333 

213 

546 

9 

191 

206 

397 

159 

159 

318 

79 

80 

254 

166 

420 

7 

195 

156 

351 

168 

133 

301 

50 

86 

212 

144 

356 

Bunker  Hill    .  .  .  . 

10 

208 

182 

390 

183 

159 

342 

48 

88 

221 

178 

399 

8 

210 

211 

421 

180 

181 

361 

60 

86 

267 

163 

430 

Charles  Sumner  .  .  . 

13 

379 

332 

711 

332 

290 

622 

89 

87 

457 

232 

689 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

8 

214 

208 

422 

189 

180 

369 

53 

87 

267 

176 

443 

6 

150 

138 

288 

138 

114 

252 

36 

87 

169 

119 

288 

16 

501 

^07 

908 

434 

344 

778 

130 

86 

506 

424 

930 

10 

294 

254 

548 

255 

220 

475 

73 

87 

342 

208 

550 

13 

291 

290 

581 

248 

237 

485 

96 

83 

302 

279 

581 

10 

248 

259 

507 

218 

225 

443 

64 

87 

298 

221 

519 

Edward  Everett  .  . 

5 

134 

118 

252 

119 

100 

219 

33 

87 

173 

142 

315 

10 

364 

194 

558 

323 

171 

494 

64 

89 

357 

200 

557 

13 

352 

304 

656 

311 

268 

579 

77 

88 

400 

275 

675 

9 

251 

264 

515 

206 

214 

420 

95 

82 

293 

246 

539 

12 

338 

333 

671 

292 

279 

571 

100 

85 

417 

247 

664 

Frothingham  .... 

10 

275 

219 

494 

245 

188 

433 

61 

88 

320 

190 

510 

7 

185 

179 

364 

163 

158 

321 

43 

88 

240 

125 

365 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

7 

216 

171 

387 

189 

147 

336 

51 

87 

233 

159 

392 

Gilbert  Stuart    .  .  . 

5 

135 

109 

244 

122 

98 

220 

24 

90 

147 

80 

227 

22 

573 

646 

1,219 

509 

560 

1,069 

150 

88 

748 

467 

1,215 

6 

173 

174 

347 

154 

150 

304 

43 

88 

207 

150 

357 

12 

312 

294 

606 

280 

254 

534 

72 

88 

347 

254 

601 

Henry  L.  Pierce    .  . 

8 

210 

213 

423 

185 

184 

369 

54 

87 

264 

133 

397 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


DI8TKICT8. 

Teachers. 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

n  5  and 

1 

Years. 

No.  at 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

1 

Girls. 

Total. 

■£00 

Over  8 

Whole 
Date 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

14 

468 

322 

790 

420 

282 

702 

88 

88 

444 

370 

814 

Hyde  

S 

195 

221 

416 

174 

195 

369 

47 

89 

249 

170 

419 

John  A.Andrew, 

274 

261 

535 

242 

223 

465 

70 

87 

343 

187 

530 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

16 

518 

173 

691 

457 

152 

609 

82 

88 

410 

284 

694 

Lewis  

11 

281 

328 

609 

246 

285 

531 

78 

87 

376 

243 

619 

Lincoln  .... 

12 

388 

314 

702 

341 

273 

614 

88 

87 

429 

279 

708 

Lowell  .... 

15 

427 

414 

841 

369 

350 

719 

122 

86 

540 

318 

858 

Lyman  .... 

9 

226 

206 

432 

206 

187 

393 

39 

91 

285 

133 

418 

Martin  

5 

144 

123 

267 

130 

106 

236 

31 

88 

154 

110 

264 

Mather  .... 

12 

372 

335 

707 

317 

278 

595 

112 

84 

433 

301 

734 

Minot  

4 

118 

104 

222 

106 

91 

197 

25 

89 

122 

88 

210 

Norcross    .  .  . 

11 

112 

320 

432 

97 

280 

377 

55 

87 

220 

231 

451 

Phillips  .... 

5 

158 

135 

293 

139 

115 

254 

39 

87 

175 

123 

29S 

Prescott  .... 

7 

184 

177 

361 

159 

154 

313 

48 

87 

244 

144 

388 

Prince  

7 

178 

190 

368 

150 

156 

306 

62 

83 

213 

176 

389 

Quincy  .... 

11 

342 

228 

570 

293 

188 

481 

89 

84 

326 

277 

603 

Rice  

7 

133 

129 

262 

120 

113 

233 

29 

89 

128 

137 

265 

Robt.  G.  Shaw  . 

5 

101 

103 

204 

91 

89 

180 

24 

88 

123 

88 

211 

Roger  Clap    .  . 

7 

239 

227 

466 

215 

200 

415 

51 

89 

277 

143 

420 

Sherwin  .... 

9 

247 

246 

493 

218 

213 

431 

62 

87 

297 

222 

519 

Shurtleff.  .  .  . 

5 

151 

128 

279 

130 

106 

236 

43 

84 

167 

104 

271 

Thomas  N,  Hart, 

8 

282 

179 

461 

256 

157 

413 

48 

90 

323 

146 

46 

Tileston  .... 

4 

98 

94 

192 

86 

82 

168 

24 

88 

120 

80 

200 

Warren  .... 

7 

159 

149 

308 

141 

128 

269 

39 

87 

195 

i  121 

316 

Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

13 

330 

304 

634 

295 

269 

564 

70 

89 

385 

265 

650 

Wells  

23 

678 

653 

1,331 

567 

540 

1,107 

224 

83 

805 

538 

1,343 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

5 

144 

145 

289 

129 

121 

250 

39 

87 

182 

86 

268 

Totals  .  .  . 

525 

14,437 

12,998 

27,435 

12,664 

11,149 

23,813 

3,622 

87 

16,602 

11,225 

27,827 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
Jan.  31,  1897. 


Districts. 

aj 
m 
c3 

o 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
find  over. 

Adams    .  .  .  . 

79 

50 

148 

277 

33 

56 

72 

62 

38 

15 

1 

Agassiz  .  .  .  . 

103 

74 

110 

287 

46 

43 

59 

69 

35 

27 

3 

3 

2 

Bennett  .... 

117 

118 

201 

436 

53 

109 

93 

89 

54 

25 

9 

3 

1 

Bigelow  .... 

140 

193 

200 

533 

58 

114 

127 

121 

61 

32 

9 

5 

3 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

149 

192 

205 

546 

60 

135 

138 

109 

'  79 

7 

1 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

99 

144 

177 

420 

40 

112 

102 

82 

55 

21 

7 

1 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

94 

94 

168 

356 

47 

94 

71 

78 

38 

22 

4 

2 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

120 

118 

161 

399 

53 

79 

89 

94 

53 

27 

3 

1 

Chapman    .  .  . 

121 

110 

199 

430 

62 

98 

107 

91 

55 

12 

4 

1 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

196 

230 

263 

689 

121 

162 

174 

134 

73 

18 

6 

1 

Christ' r  Gribson, 

85 

155 

203 

443 

47 

108 

112 

105 

54 

15 

1 

1 

Comins  .... 

75 

84 

129 

288 

32 

63 

74 

57 

33 

14 

n 

3 

1 

Dearborn   .  .  . 

230 

210 

490 

930 

92 

198 

216 

190 

117 

72 

28 

9 

8 

Dillaway    .  .  . 

127 

197 

228 

550 

75 

134 

133 

129 

54 

23 

1 

1 

Dudley  .... 

170 

190 

221 

581 

55 

124 

123 

129 

99 

36 

11 

4 

Dwight  .... 

148 

150 

221 

■519 

45 

121 

132 

117 

72 

26 

6 

Edward  Everett, 

91 

124 

100 

315 

28 

61 

84 

67 

47 

16 

10 

1 

Eliot  

101 

168 

288 

557 

94 

141 

122 

116 

56 

24 

4 

Emerson    .  .  . 

153 

210 

312 

675 

91 

134 

175 

145 

89 

33 

7 

1 

Everett  .... 

151 

155 

233 

539 

53 

117 

123 

118 

75 

36 

15 

2 

Franklin  .... 

162 

167 

335 

664 

105 

150 

162 

122 

93 

.  25 

5 

2 

Frothingham  . 

105 

199 

206 

510 

77 

114 

129 

107 

62 

17 

3 

1 

G-aston  .... 

94 

106 

165 

365 

66 

80 

94 

80 

32 

10 

3 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

115 

85 

192 

392 

59 

81 

93 

83 

47 

21 

6 

1 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

58 

75 

94 

227 

27 

57 

63 

47 

27 

6 

Hancock     .  .  . 

220 

305 

690 

1,215 

168 

275 

305 

221 

147 

79 

18 

2 

Harris  

93 

103 

161 

357 

41 

82 

84 

71 

55 

19 

3 

2 

Harvard  .... 

152 

201 

248 

601 

60 

134 

153 

130 

71 

42 

9 

2 

Henry  L.Pierce, 

98  1 

117 

182 

397 

61 

96 

107 

76 

42 

13 1 

1 

1 

STATISTICS.  85 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Districts. 

First  Class. 

ID 

m 

o 

o 

o 
a> 
m 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 

and  under,    i , 

Six  years. 

II 

Seven  years. 

Eight  years. 

c3 

>> 

0 
C 

CO 

cS 
0 

a 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Hugh  O'Brien  J 

235 

243 

336 

814 

80 

186 

178 

189 

111 

to 

19 

3 

127 

111 

181 

419 

51 

94 

104 

87 

55 

21 

6 

2 

J«  ^«  An  drew  J 

144 

190 

196 

530 

65 

155 

123 

111 

45 

Li 

6 

4 

lljjiwrGnc6    ■  • 

159 

196 

339 

694 

108 

140 

162 

139 

99 

13 

3 

2 

178 

178 

263 

619 

67 

171 

138 

132 

( i 

LC 

10 

1 

T  .1  n  pr\lr» 

207 

214 

287 

708 

102 

180 

147 

140 

Oft 

16 

4 

1 

XjUWtJll   .    .    •  • 

246 

266 

346 

858 

115 

214 

211 

184 

yo 

36 

5 

Lyman  .  •  •  # 

105 

125 

.  188 

418 

71 

111 

103 

76 

41 

10 

1 

aX.CLl.  till     •     •     •  , 

49 

104 

111 

264 

44 

51 

59 

65 

OL 

1  rt 

3 

1 

R/THtlier  * 

236 

193 

305 

734 

104 

161 

168 

176 

82 

QQ 
00 

7 

2 

1 

iU.liJV/t       •     •     •  • 

47 

73 

90 

210 

18 

47 

57 

55 

Lit 

7 

3 

1 

l-lUit^iV/OO    •     •  • 

127 

168 

156 

451 

44 

94 

82 

107 

'7f\ 

38 

12 

3 

1 

iriJlJlipo      •    •  • 

59 

112 

127 

298 

27 

83 

65 

62 

31 

24 

5 

1 

X.  IdSUWtt         •       a  • 

96 

134 

loo 

388 

84 

88 

72 

88 

53 

1 

2 

96 

114 

179 

389 

43 

73 

97 

89 

62 

23 

2 

Quincy  •  .  •  . 

129 

Mo 

21] 

603 

64 

132 

130 

114 

99 

46 

16 

2 

Rice  

90 

85 

90 

265 

17 

51 

60 

78 

37 

17 

5 

Robt.  G.  Shaw, 

62 

60 

89 

211 

18 

55 

50 

50 

25 

7 

3 

2 

1 

Roger  Clap  .  . 

97 

107 

216 

420 

58 

113 

106 

70 

45 

17 

9 

2 

Sherwin   .  .  . 

141 

141 

237 

519 

70 

116 

111 

102 

78 

32 

8 

2 

Shurtleff  .  .  . 

50 

139 

82 

271 

40 

55 

72 

54 

33 

7 

5 

3 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart,  i 

148 

152 

169 

469 

55 

123 

145 

98 

42 

2 

4  1 

Tileston   .  .  . 

45 

62 

93 

200 

23 

46 

51 

51 

19 

9 

1 

Warren    .  .  , 

100 

88 

128 

316 

34 

69 

92 

76 

31 

8 

5 

1 

Washington 
Allston  .  . 

145 

189 

316 

650 

88 

132 

165 

133 

93 

26 

9 

4 

Wells  .... 

293 

355 

695 

1,343 

191 

325 

289 

284 

166 

70 

14 

1 

4 

Winthrop    .  . 

46 

103 

119 

268 

39 

76 

67 

50 

23 

4  i 

i 

2 

Totals 

1 

1 

7,103  8,489 

12,235 

1 

27,827i 

3,569 

6,413  6,620 

5,889  3,469! 

1,347' 

1 

1 

S85 

881 

1 

37 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  January  31,  1897. 


Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

Schools. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

1  No.  of  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher. 

9 

419 

47 

Hugh  O'Brien 

16 

875 

55 

12 

603 

50 

Hyde  

12 

575 

48 

11 

557 

51 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

15 

745 

50 

Bigelow   

15 

715 

48 

Lawrence  . . . 

15 

750 

50 

Bowditch  

1 1 

ooo 

Bowdoin  

10 

456 

46 

12 

607 

51 

Brimmer  .... 

11 

556 

51 

19 

1,066 

56 

Bunker  Hill. . 

i  i 

530 

Aft 

fii  ^ 

00 

Chapman . . . 

13 

644 

50 

Martin  

9 

404 

45 

Chas.  Sumner 

19 

938 

49 

Mather  

17 

865 

57 

Ch'st'r  Gibson 

12 

623 

52 

7 

333 

48 

11 

614 

56 

Norcross  

13 

567 

44 

Dearborn  

1  K 

io 

709 

Phillips  

io 

oU 

Dillaway  .... 

14 

770 

55 

Prescott.  .  . 

9 

477 

*53 

14 

715 

51 

11 

546 

50 

13 

640 

49 

Quincy   

10 

461 

46 

Edw.  Everett, 

4-0  / 

oo 

Rice  

1  n 

Eliot   

26 

1,159 
924 

45 

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

7 

332 

47 

Emerson  

18 

51 

Roger  Clap  .  . 

7 

404 

58 

13 

707 

54 

10 

528 

53 

Franklin  

14 

682 

•  49 

Shurtleff  .... 

13 

597 

46 

Frothinghara 

12 

630 

52 

Thos.N.  Hart 

10 

506 

51 

15 

812 

54 

Tileston  ... 

6 

304 

51 

Geo.  Putnam, 

9 

464 

52 

13 

624 

48 

Gilbert  Stuart 
Hancock  

7 

17 

413 
862 

t59 
51 

Washington 
Allston, 

Wells  

20 
12 

886 
671 

44 

56 

Harris  

9 

462 

51 

13 

625 

48 

Winthrop  . . . 

14 

698 

50 

H.  L.  Pierce, 

14 

754 

54 

Totals  

711 

35,906 

51 

*  One  temporary  teacher  also  employed. 

+  One  temporary  teacher  and  one  special  teacher  also  employed. 


STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  January  SI,  1897. 


Districts. 


Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner, 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins   

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett   

Franklin  

Frothingham  . . . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart.  . 

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce, 


1^ 


5 
5 
7 
11 
10 
9 
7 

10 

8 

13 
8 
6 

16 
10 
13 
10 
5 

10 
13 
9 
12 
10 
7 
7 
5 
22 
6 
12 


271 
272 
423 
528 
526 
397 
351 
390 
421 
711 
422 
288 
908 
548 
581 
507 
252 
558 
656 
515 
671 
494 
364 
387 
244 
1,219 
347 
606 
423 


I  -3  01 


*54 
54 

*60 
48 
52 
44 
50 
39 
53 
55 
53 
48 

t57 
55 
45 
51 
50 

*56 
50 
57 

*56 
49 
52 
55 
49 
55 

*58 
50 
53 


Districts. 


Hugh  O'Brien  . . 

Hyde  

J.  A.  Andrew.  . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Lowell   

Lyman  

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips   

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw, 

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart. . 

Tileston  

Warren  

Washington 
AUston  


Wells  ... 
Winthrop 


Totals 


o  « 


1^ 


14 

8 

11 

16 
11 
12 
15 
9 
5 
12 
4 
11 
5 
7 
7 
11 
7 
5 
7 


525 


27,435 


*One  temporary  teacher  or  special  assistant  also  employed. 

t  Two  temporary  teachers  or  two  special  assistants  also  employed. 

t  One  temporary  teacher  and  one  special  assistant  also  employed. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  o. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  PapiLs  promoted  to  Grammar  Schools  for  the  five  months  ending 

Jan.  31,  1897. 


Districts. 


Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  

Chapman  

Chas.  Sumner  . . 
Cliristo'r  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  

D  ilia  way   

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot  

Emerson   

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham .  . 

Gaston   

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart. . 

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Henrv  L.  Pierce, 


89 
37 
35 
41 
72 
44 
31 
57 
57 

102 
53 
38 

107 
99 
71 
65 
44 
62 
96 
57 
55 
54 
51 
44 
48 

108 
47 
68 
62 


Districts. 


37 
26 
33 
51 
77 
38 
21 
50 
55 
96 
66 
27 
89 
70 
64 
76 
50 
25 
95 
71 
76 
52 
45 
59 
34 
104 
38 
79 
49 


76 
63 
68 
92 
149 
82 
52 
107 
112 
198i 
119| 
65  j 
1961 
169 1 
I35I 
14li 
94 
87 
191 
128 
131 
106 
96 
103 
82 
212 
85 
147 
111 


Hugh  O'Brien. . 

Hyde  

J.  A.  Andrew, 

Lawrence  

Lewis  . .  

Lincoln   

Lowell  

Lyman  

Martin  

Mather  

Mi  not  

Norcross  

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robt.  G.  Shaw. 
Roger  Clap.  .  .  . 
Sherwin  .... 

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

Tileston   

Warren  


j  Washington 
AUston  .  . 


Wells. . .. 
Winthrop 

Totals  . 


83 
57 
93 

105 
83 
95 

134 
81 
23 
86 
29 
24 
2l| 
40| 
39 1 
47! 
43 
25  j 
28| 
48  i 
201 
74 
40 
51 

74 
150 


or, 
51 
59 
20 
66 
37' 
118' 
50 1 
36| 
84^ 
38 
64 1 
19 
4.1 
oil 

19, 

47| 
81| 
27| 
52I 
23 
63 
31 
39 

80 
137 


3,837 


3,020 


140 
108 
152 
125 
149 
132 
252 
131 
59 
170 
67 
88 
40 
81 
90 
66 
90 
56 
55 
100 
43 
137 
71 
90 

154 
287 
27 

6,357 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Niimher  of  Diploma  Scholars,  June,  1896.     Number  of  these  admitted  to 
High  and  Latin  Schools,  September^  1896. 


Schools. 


Adams  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow   

Bowditch   

Bowdoin  

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill  . . . 

Chapman   

Chas.  Sumner. . 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins   

Dearborn   

Dillaway  

Dudley  

D  wight  

EdAvard  Everett 

Eliot   

Emerson  

Everett  

Franklin  

Frothingham  . . 

.Gaston  

George  Putnam 
Gilbert  Stuart. . 

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce 


Diplomas. 


21 


38 
51 
46 
59 
42 
31 
35 
45 
98 
55 
60 
46 
42 
57 
40 
93 
82 
46 
72 
75 
40 
54 
52 
38 
34 
34 
43 
47 
81 


Schools. 


Hugh  O'Brien. 

Hyde   

J.  A.  Andrew . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  


Diplomas. 


48 


Lincoln  !  37 

I 


Lowell  

Lyman  ...... 

Martin  

Mather  

Minot  

Norcross  .... 

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince   

Quincy  

Rice  

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart 

Tileston  

Warren  


Washington 
Allston  ,  . 


Wells  .  .  . 
Wintlirop 


i 

Totals  11390 


14 


67 


36     84  i 
52 
27 


41 

50 
21 
20 

33 
19! 

40j  40l 
...  40 
17  39 

59  75 

I 

36 
37 
34 
37 
67 
47 
141  22 


150112891 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  Jan.  31,  1897. 


Districts. 

chers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

rage 
bsence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

inder5  1 

m 

over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Tea- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

< 

Age  I 

I  Yeai 

Ages 

and' 

Adams  .... 

o 

L 



37 

35 

72 

26 

25 

51 

21 

71 

50 

22 

72 

Agassiz  .... 

2 

11 

30 

41 

8 

22 

30 

11 

73 

on 

19 

39 

Bennett .... 

2 

21 

27 

48 

14 

18 

32 

16 

68 

14 

38 

52 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

^ 

63 

53 

116 

47 

38 

85 

31 

73 

66 

119 

Bowdoin  .  .  . 

2 

31 

35 

66 

18 

22 

40 

26 

61 

56 

17 

73 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

2 

19 

29 

48 

14 

21 

35 

13 

73 

33 

22 

55 

Bunker  Hill .  . 

o 

L 

21 

31 

52 

9 

19 

28 

24 

54 

44 

15 

59 

Chapman  .  .  . 

0 

43 

42 

85 

32 

31 

63 

22 

74 

57 

27 

84 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

A 
t 

51 

74 

125 

39 

55 

94 

31 

75 

72 

57 

129 

Christ'r  Gibson 

Q 
O 

45 

37 

82 

34 

29 

63 

19 

77 

46 

40 

86 

Comins  .... 

A 
t 

42 

54 

96 

32 

40 

72 

24 

75 

37 

66 

103 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

O 
L 

35 

24 

59 

26 

16 

42 

17 

71 

37 

23 

60 

Dillaway  .  .  . 

4 

66 

52 

118 

47 

34 

81 

37 

68 

56 

56 

112 

Dudley  .... 

2 

17 

22 

39 

10 

16 

26 

13 

67 

30 

14 

44 

Dwight  .... 

.4 

43 

68 

111 

33 

52 

85 

26 

77 

70 

42 

112 

Eliot  

4 

70 

61 

131 

57 

52 

109 

22 

83 

82 

39 

121 

Emerson   .  .  . 

2 

28 

32 

60 

20 

21* 

41 

19 

68 

37 

21 

58 

Everett  .... 

2 

24 

28 

52 

15 

18 

33 

19 

62 

21 

29 

50 

Franklin    .  .  . 

2 

16 

16 

32 

11 

11 

22 

10 

69 

25 

13 

38 

Frothingham  . 

2 

30 

20 

50 

23 

16 

39 

11 

78 

26 

6 

32 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

2 

23 

31 

54 

18 

23 

41 

13 

76 

47 

14 

61 

Gilbert  Stuart . 

2 

27 

24 

51 

21 

18 

39 

12 

76 

34 

12 

46 

Hancock    .  .  . 

6 

66 

112 

178 

51 

87 

138 

40 

78 

120 

61 

181 

Harvard    .  .  . 

1 

22 

23 

45 

15 

1.7 

32 

13 

71 

34 

13 

47 

H.  L.  Pierce  . 

2 

22 

22 

44 

17 

17 

34 

10 

77 

21 

22 

43 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

2 

26 

31 

57 

22 

25 

47 

10 

84 

39 

19 

58 

Hyde  

2 

23 

41 

64 

16 

32 

48 

16 

75 

19 

48 

67 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

2 

26 

30 

56 

20 

20 

40 

16 

71 

26 

36 

62 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

4 

53 

48 

101 

38 

35 

73 

28 

72 

75 

25 

100 

Lewis  

3 

23 

37 

60 

18 

30 

48 

12 

80 

30 

28 

58 

Lincoln  .... 

2 

39 

18 

57 

28 

13 

41 

16 

72 

46 

15 

61 

Lowell  .... 

2 

30 

31 

61 

18 

21 

39 

22 

64 

56 

15 

71 
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KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  Jan.  31,  1897. 


Districts. 

ichers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

:age 
isence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

under  5 
ars. 

5  years 
1  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

>< 
< 

<; 

< 

Lyman  .... 

4 



45 

70 

115 

26 

45 

71 

44 

62 

86 

31 

117 

Martin  .... 

2 

24 

29 

53 

19 

21 

40 

13 

75 

40 

14 

54 

Mather  .... 

2 

37 

36 

73 

24 

24 

48 

25 

66 

48 

29 

77 

2 

26 

29 

55 

18 

20 

38 

17 

18 

27 

45 

Phillips  .... 

2 

24 

37 

61 

19 

28 

47 

14 

77 

46 

16 

62 

Prescott    .  .  . 

2 

20 

23 

43 

15 

18 

33 

10 

77 

16 

27 

43 

Prince  .... 

2 

25 

28 

53 

21 

24 

45 

8 

85 

34 

31 

65 

Quincy  .... 

2 

40 

26 

66 

30 

20 

50 

16 

76 

39 

21 

60 

2 

26 

20 

46 

17 

14 

31 

15 

67 

24 

25 

49 

Robert  G-.  Shaw, 

1 

22 

25 

47 

16 

19 

35 

12 

75 

21 

25 

46 

OI-ICl.  W  ILl              •  • 

2 

35 

25 

60 

25 

18 

43 

17 

71 

40 

21 

61 

Sburtleff   .  .  . 

2 

35 

30 

65 

24 

20 

44 

21 

68 

38 

17 

55 

Thos.  N.Hart . 

3 

52 

31 

83 

42 

24 

66 

17 

80 

46 

37 

83 

Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

1 

14 

12 

26 

11 

9 

20 

6 

77 

19 

18 

37 

Wells  

4 

65 

60 

125 

42 

38 

80 

45 

64 

74 

52 

126 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

2 

40 

32 

72 

29 

20 

49 

23 

68 

48 

20 

68 

Totals  .... 

119 

1,623 

1,731 

3,354 

1,175 

1,266 

2,431 

923 

72 

2,050 

1,351 

3,401 

SUPPLEMENT. 


SUPERVISORS'  CERTIFICATES. 


Rp]PORT    THEREON    OF    ELLIS  PETERSON, 
SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  the  honor 
of  making  to  you  the  following  report  of  the  number  of 
candidates  examined,  from  March,  1896,  to  March,  1897, 
for  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  and  also  of  the  number  of  candidates  to  whom  cer- 
tificates were  granted  : 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALI- 
FICATION TO   TEACH  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  APRIL,  1896. 


Certificates. 


Grammar  School,  Class  B 

Kindergarten   

Wood-ATorking  

SeAying  

Drawing  

Penmanship  

Phonography  

English  to  Germans  


o  g 


54 
2(] 
3 
5 
6 
3 
I 
1 


o  S 

CSrri 


38 
U 
2 
1 
5 
2 
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SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALI- 
FICATION TO  TEACH  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  SEPTEMBER, 
1896. 


03 

S 

p 

CD 

aa 

s 

-.So. 

s 

o 

u 

u 

rt 

73 

s  . 

andi 

cert 

cert 

ig  b 
for 
ied, 
rtific 

whc 
nted 

Certificates. 

r  of  c 

with 
tion. 

hom 
nted. 

g 
o 

havil 
cates 
appl 
er  cei 

n-  to 

•e  gra 

numbe: 

r  who 

r  to  w 
not  gra 

si 

I.  S) 

r  who 
certifi 
had 

ed  low 

.o  S 

_o 

5^ 

ll 

"o 

XI 

g  % 

c  OS  a;  cs 

C  3  r- 

Grammar  School, 

Class  A  

21 

4 

4 

13 

13 

Grammar  School, 

Class  B  

14 

5 

9 

9 

4 

1 

3 

3 

GENERAL  EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  CERTIFICATES  OF  QUALI- 
FICATION TO  TEACH  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  JANUARY, 
1897. 


Certificates. 


Grammar  School, 
Class  A   

Grammar  School, 
Class  B  

Kindergarten  

English  to  Armeni- 
ans   


35 

53 
11 


^.2 


^  a 


a  g 


2  « 


19 

38 
3 


«  C3 
^  U    -  O 

X!  g  «  53 
oS  ^ 

I-  o 

a  S5  2 
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Whole  number  of  April  candidates  to  whom  certificates  were  granted   .  63 
Whole  number  of   September  candidates  to  whom  certificates  were 

granted        ............  25 

Whole  number  of  January  candidates  to  whom  certificates  were  granted,  63 

Total  number  of  candidates  to  whom  certificates  were  granted  at  the 
three  examinations      .   .  .151 

SPECIAL  EXAMINATION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  CANDIDATES. 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 

kindergarten        .......  1 

High  school  teacher,  Class  A  ....        .  1 

High  school  teachers,  Class  B  .        .       .       .       .  3 

Grammar  school  teacher,  Class  A    .        .        .        .  1 

Grammar  school  teachers.  Class  B    .        .       .        .  3 

Teachers  of  physical  training  .....  2 

Teacher  of  cookery         ......  1 

Teacher  of  wood-working       .....  1 

Teacher  of  English  to  Armenians     ....  1 

Teacher  for  school  on  Spectacle  Island      ...  1 

Total  number  examined  .        .        .       .        .       .  15 

The  number  of  these  who  received  certificates  .        .  15 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  OF  JUNE,  1896. 

Number  who  received  grammar  school  certificates, 

Class  B   56 

Number  who  received    kindergarten   and  primary 

certificates  ........  20 

Total  number  who  received  certificates     .        .        .  76 
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SUMMARY. 

Number  who  received  certiticates  at  the  examinations 

held  hi  April  and  September,  1896,  and  in  January? 

1897   

151 

Number  who  received  certificates  at  special  indi- 

vidual examinations  ...... 

15 

Number  of  Boston  Normal-school  graduates  who  re- 

ceived certificates  ...... 

<  0 

Total  number  who  received  certificates  from  March, 

1896,  to  March,  1897   

242 

CERTIFICATES  GRANTED  FROM  3IARCH,  1896,  TO  MARCH, 

1897. 

TT*     111       /^l  A 

Hio'h  school.  Class  A      .....  . 

2 

TT  •     1           1          1/^1  T> 

High  school.  Class  B      .....  . 

3 

Grammar  school,  Class  A       ....  . 

Crrammar  school,  Class  B  ..... 

144 

Kindergarten,  and  kindergarten  and  primary  . 

'J  n 

61 

TA  • 

Drawing  ........ 

5 

Wood- working  ....... 

3 

Cookery  ........ 

1 

Sewing  ......... 

1 

Bhysical  training  ....... 

2 

Certificate  crranted  to  teach  Eno'lish  to  Germans 

1 

Certificates  granted  to  teach  English  to  Armenians  . 

2 

Penmanship    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  . 

2 

Bhonography  ........ 

3 

Certificate  granted  to  teacher  of  school  on  Spectacle 

Island         .        .        .        .        .        .        .     "  . 

1 

Total  number  of  certificates  granted 

242 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ellis  Peterson. 

Boston,  April  6,  1897. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


REPORT  THEREON  OF  ROBERT  C.  METCALF, 
SUPERVISOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir  :  I  desire  to  submit  for  your  information  and  consider- 
ation the  following  statement  concerning  supplementary 
reading : 

The  plan  for  supplying  the  grammar  schools  with  books 
for  oreneral  readins^  was  inaus^urated  in  1884.  These  books 
were  supplied  in  sets  of  thirty,  and  were  forwarded  from  one 
school  to  another  about  once  in  three  months.  At  first  the 
number  of  sets  was  small  and  the  amount  of  reading- matter 
was  limited.  But  funds  were  generously  supplied  by  the 
School  Board,  and  soon  every  grammar  school  had  constantly 
on  hand  at  least  three  sets  of  good  books  for  the  training  of 
pupils  in  reading. 

This  plan  for  furnishing  books  to  the  schools  was  so  great 
an  improvement  upon  no  plan  at  all  that  for  several  years 
there  was  no  word  of  complaint.  As  the  books  became  old, 
however,  and  the  covers  soiled,  objection  was  frequently 
made  against  receiving  them  from  certain  schools.  It  was 
also  objected  that  sets  of  books  would  often  be  received 
which  were  not  well  chosen  for  pupils  in  that  particular 
locality,  and  consequently,  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
certain  classes  would  have  no  books  to  use. 

These  objections  and  others  of  a  like  nature  induced  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  in  1895,  to  recommend  to  the  School 
Board  a  radical  change  in  the  plan  for  supplying  supplement- 
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aiy  books.  It  was  recommended  that  books  for  general 
reading  should  be  supplied  to  the  grammar  schools  according 
to  their  needs,  and  that  such  books  should  remain  permanent- 
ly in  each  school.  Accordingly  the  circulation  of  the  sets  of 
books  was  stopped,  and  three  of  these  sets  assigned  to  each 
school  to  be  retained  for  its  special  use.  At  the  same 
time,  a  promise  was  made  that  this  moderate  supply  should 
be  increased  each  year  until  every  grammar  school  had  a 
suitable  library  of  good  books  for  the  use  of  its  pupils. 

Before  any  additions  had  been  made  to  the  limited  supply 
already  mentioned,  however,  the  "Committee  on  Supplies" 
passed  an  order  granting  to  each  school  its  share  of  the  money 
allowed  for  supplementary  reading,  leaving  each  principal 
free  to  order  such  books,  on  the  authorized  list,  as  he  thought 
best  for  his  school  library.  As  this  order  takes  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  the  selection  of  books  for  these  libra- 
ries, it  seems  fitting  that  attention  should  be  called  to  certain 
general  principles  that  should  guide  the  masters  of  grammar 
schools  in  making  their  selections. 

Books  furnished  to  schools  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  four  classes;  viz.:  (1)  Text-books.  (2)  Keference- 
books.  (3)  Books  for  collateral  reading.  (4)  Books  for 
general  reading. 

The  terms  "  Text-books  "  and  "  Reference-books  "  need  no 
explanation. 

Books  for  collateral  reading  are  such  as  give  additional 
information  or  help  in  the  study  of  some  particular  subject. 
Geographical  Readers,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Each  and  All, 
Our  World,  etc.,  are  collateral  to  the  subject  of  geography. 
Historical  Readers,  Stories  from  American  History,  and 
some  biographies  are  collateral  to  the  study  of  history. 
Science  Readers  may  be  used  as  collateral  to  the  ordinary 
lessons  in  science. 

Every  grammar  school  should  have  an  ample  supply  of 
such  books  as  have  just  been  mentioned.    The  teacher  should 
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have  them  near  at  hand  for  use  when  the  subject  is  being 
studied.  Lessons  may  thus  be  made  more  interesting  and 
profitable. 

Collateral  hooks  should  be  distributed  among  the  classes  and 
kept  in  the  rooms  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  books  for  general  reading  are  not  col- 
lateral to  any  special  subject.  They  are  supplied  for  the 
purpose  of  interesting  children  in  reading,  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  good  books,  and  for  giving  them  such  training  as 
will  result  in  a  love  for  the  best  literature. 

These  books  may  be  furnished  in  sets  of  three  or  more 
volumes  each.  They  should  not  be  distributed  among  the 
classes,  but  should  be  kept  in  cases  entirely  apart  from  the 
collateral  reading.  This  library  would  belong  to  the  whole 
school ;  all  classes  would  have  access  to  it ;  and  the  needs  of 
all  classes  should  be  consulted  while  building  it  up.  Its 
well-filled  shelves  would  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  in- 
dication of  the  literary  taste  of  the  school. 

But  the  best  library  is  of  little  value  unless  properly  used. 
It  should  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  keep  her 
pupils  in  touch  with  the  school  library.  Three  or  more 
books  may  be  read  by  the  pupils  each  year,  in  the  class, 
with  the  teacher  or  under  her  direction.  The  subject-matter 
may  be  retold  by  the  pupils,  characters  may  be  discussed, 
and  the  general  purpose  of  the  book  noted.  The  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  that  the  pupil's  taste  for  good  reading 
is  to  be  cultivated,  and  to  this  end  books  should  be  loaned 
to  the  child  to  be  read  at  home. 

In  June  of  each  year  every  teacher  in  a  grammar  school 
should  make  a  brief  rei)ort  to  the  principal  of  this  work  in 
her  class.  The  report  should  cover:  (1)  titles  of  books 
read  by  the  class ;  (2)  the  kind  of  work  attempted,  and  the 
result  of  the  elibrt ;  (3)  and  finally,  suggestions  as  to  changes 
that  might  be  made  in  the  work  which  would  be  likely  to 
make  it  more  valuable. 
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Such  reports,  though  brief,  running  through  a  series  of 
years,  made  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  teachers,  would  be 
of  incalculable  value,  summarizing,  as  they  would,  the  expe- 
riences of  several  hundred  teachers,  and  focusing  their  sug- 
gestions of  improvement  upon  so  important  a  matter  as  the 
literary  training  of  our  grammar  school  children. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  C.  Metcalf. 

Boston,  March  15,  1897. 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


REPORT  THEREON  OF  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD, 
SUPERVISOR. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schooh: 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request  I  present  herewith 
my  annual  report. 

The  work  assigned  to  me  for  the  current  school  year  in- 
cluded supervision  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  Christopher 
Gibson,  Comins,  Dearborn,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  D wight, 
Edward  Everett,  Everett,  Franklin,  George  Putnam,  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  Harris,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  Hugh  O'Brien,  Hyde, 
Lewis,  Lowell,  Martin,  Mather,  Minot,  Quincy,  Roger 
Clapp,  Sherwin,  and  Tileston  Districts,  with  their  kinder- 
gartens, and  the  Franklin  and  Quincy  evening  schools ;  and 
for  special  observation,  the  subjects  of  reading,  botany, 
zoology,  cookery,  sewing,  and  clay-modelling.  Although 
every  phase  of  my  work  has  developed  questions  of  intrinsic 
interest,  I  shall  in  this  report  deal  especially  with  a  few 
general  problems  which  confront  the  primary  schools  as  a 
whole. 

The  progress  of  the  past  year  has  been  considerable, 
although  not  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  computed  in  statistics 
or  outlined  in  a  report.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  conscien- 
tious, earnest,  and  progressive  work  of  a  body  of  teachers 
who  are  sincerely  striving  for  the  good  of  the  schools.  I 
may  here  express  to  both  principals  and  teachers  my  own 
grateful  appreciation  of  their  ready  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion, without  which  any  efforts  of  mine  would  have  been 
fruitless. 

The  Conferences  of  Primary  Teachers,  which,  during  the 
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previous  school  year,  were  held  once  a  month  at  the  English 
High  School,  have  been  continued  this  year  under  a  new 
plan.  The  number  of  attending  teachers  during  the  i)re- 
vious  year  having  been  too  great  to  admit  of  general  or  of 
definite  discussions,  the  conferences  were  divided  into  grades 
first,  second,  and  third.  Meetings  were  held  at  the  Girls' 
High  School  on  the  first  three  Tuesdays  of  the  month,  after 
school  hours.  A  definite  program  was  arranged,  printed,  and 
distributed,  in  order  to  allow  the  teachers  to  plan  for  the 
meetings.  The  response  to  the  program  was  cordial,  and  all 
the  meetings,  though  entirelj^  voluntary,  have  been  well 
attended.  They  are  gradually  assuming  the  conference 
form,  as  had  been  hoped.  Teachers  whose  thoughtful  expe- 
rience renders  their  reports  most  valuable  have  contributed  to 
the  conferences.  The  practical  questions  which  disturl>  young 
teachers  have  been  frankly  discussed,  and  the  remedies  have 
been  suggested  by  those  w^ho  have  overcome  the  same  diffi- 
culties in  their  own  school-rooms.  New  plans  have  been 
presented  and  principles  studied  as  applied  in  our  daily 
practice. 

These  meetings  do  much  to  help  teachers  to  better  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another,  and  to  secure  the  recognition  of  a 
common  standard. 

I  believe  one  result  of  the  conferences  is  already  visible  in 
the  greater  unity  of  aim  in  the  primary  schools,  "  a  consum- 
mation devoutly  to  be  wished."  Unity  does  not  mean,  nor 
does  it  imply,  mechanical  uniformity,  — a  state  of  afifairs  to 
be  deplored  ;  but  it  does  give  evidence  of  a  conmion  aim,  the 
recofifnifion  of  which  oro'anizes  and  arranoes  the  work  throuo^h- 
out  the  schools.  Freedom  in  detail,  originality  and  indi- 
viduality in  plan,  are  essential  to  true  and  healthful  growth. 
Our  schools  stand  for  such  freedom  and  individuality  to-day. 
May  this  ever  be  true  !  But  the  unity  of  purpose  is  equally 
essential ;  rather,  it  is  the  first  requisite.  Originality  is  not 
commendable  unless  it  is  a  help  in  expressing  a  vital  principle 
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and  in  attaining  some  worthy  end.  The  goal  being  estab- 
lished, we  will  applaud  the  one  who  secures  most  effective 
means  tor  reaching  it;  but  the  goal  must  be  kept  before  us. 

Pu})ils  who  are  transferred  from  one  district  to  another  in 
our  city  reap  the  advantages  of  such  an  organizing  purpose. 
Where  it  exists,  transfer  is  made  without  loss.  Conference 
among  teachers  of  the  different  districts  helps  toward  this  re- 
sult. 1  am  confident  that  another  year  will  materially 
strengthen  the  movement  in  this  direction. 

In  my  visits  to  the  schools  I  have  seen  every  evidence  of 
conscientious  work,  usually  hard  work,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers.  They  spare  no  effort  to  accomplish  the  best 
possible  results.  Their  teaching  is  frequently  hampered, 
and  the  progress  of  tlie  pupils  hindered,  however,  by  the 
necessity  which  places  under  their  care  a  greater  number  of 
pupils  than  can  be  well  taught  by  any  one  teacher.  It  is 
commonly  conceded  by  teachers  and  superintendents  thi  ough- 
out  the  country,  that  the  best  opportunities  to  the  individual 
pupils  are  afforded  when  the  organization  admits  of  small 
classes.  Forty-eight  should  be  the  maximum  in  primary 
classes,  while  the  personal  care  and  oversight  demanded  in 
the  lowest  grade  would  seem  to  necessitate  even  a  smaller 
proportion  of  pupils  to  teachers  in  this  grade.  The  number 
of  seats  in  every  school-room  in  the  city  is  supposed  to  be 
fifty-six.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  this  number  greatly 
exceeded  in  primary  school-rooms,  where  every  available 
inch  of  floor  space  is  often  employed  by  extra  desks.  In  one 
room  of  ordinary  size  I  have  seen  seventy  seats. 

This  overcrowding  in  primary  rooms  in  many  cases  seems 
unavoidable.  Children  clamor  for  admission  to  school. 
Compulsory  attendance  laws  demand  provision  for  all  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  Rapid  growth  in  the  suburbs,  or  the 
development  of  tenement  houses  in  older  districts  increases 
the  numbers  more  rapidly  than  accommodations  can  possibly 
be  provided.    Every  city  contends  with  these  conditions,  in 
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greater  or  less  degree.  Every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
committee  to  provide  new  buildings  or  to  enlarge  old  ones, 
to  meet  new  demands.  I  doubt  if  teachers  and  parents  always 
understand  and  appreciate  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
providing  adequate  accommodations  for  the  shifting  multi- 
tudes of  children.  However  we  may  deplore  the  evil,  we 
must  possess  our  souls  in  patience  when  the  utmost  efforts 
fail  to  provide  immediate  relief. 

Meanw^iile,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
greatest  pressure  comes,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  its 
results  are  most  serious.  In  almost  every  district  it  is  the 
primary  classes  which  are  overcrowded,  and  in  these  the 
largest  classes  are  in  the  lowest  grades.  I  have  in  mind  a 
primary  class  (first,  or  lowest  grade),  which  numbered  one 
hundred  and  ten  pupils,  under  the  care  of  a  young  teacher, 
in  her  first  year's  experience. 

AVhy  are  the  greatest  numbers  so  commonly  found  in  the 
lowest  grade  ?  "  Because  seats  and  desks  are  smaller  than  in 
higher  grades.  The  smaller  the  pupils,  the  greater  the 
number  which  the  room  can  accommodate,"  is  one  reply  to 
this  question.  If  the  purpose  of  the  school  were  to  "keep" 
children,  solely,  the  argument  would  be  unanswerable,  except 
from  the  side  of  ventilation.  Even  here,  we  are  assured  on 
the  best  medical  authority  that  the  smaller  pupils  need  as 
much  air  space  as  the  larger  ones.  It  would  be  interesting, 
in  this  connection,  to  read  the  reports  of  physicians,  recog- 
nized as  authorities  in  their  departments,  who  dictate  the 
conditions  for  children's  hospitals  upon  the  ground  that 
children  require  quite  as  much  air-space  as  adults.  Dr. 
A.  Jacobi,  of  New  York,  makes  this  statement.  In  the 
report  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education,  held 
at  Brussells,  in  1880,  the  following  is  found:  "In  school- 
rooms, or  hospitals,  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  air 
supply  per  head  should  be  allowed  for  children  of  all  ages 
ovei'  five  years." 
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We  need  hardly  refer,  here,  to  the  amount  that  is  consid- 
ered sufficient  for  eacli  person,  — thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute.  Probably  no  school-room  provides  that 
amount,  under  all  conditions.  The  point  in  question,  how- 
ever, is,  that  young  children  require  as  much  as  older 
children,  and  that  it  is  both  unwise  and  unsafe  to  assume  the 
contrary.  Further,  whatever  the  ventilation  of  the  room 
may  be,  the  close  contact  which  is  necessitated  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  seats  renders  it  possible  for  every  child  to 
breathe  impure  air,  whatever  the  ventilation  of  the  room. 

"  We  must  have  larger  classes  in  primary  than  in  grammar 
schools,  because  the  older  the  pupils,  the  more  difficult  the 
teaching  and  discipline.  It  is  easier  for  a  teacher  to  care  for 
sixty  little  children  than  for  forty  older  boys  and  girls,"  is  an 
argument  frequently  urged.  This  plea  is  indefensible,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  weak  teachers  or  extremely  unruly 
classes.  Older  pupils  more  readil}^  resent  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, and  an  outbreak  in  discipline  does  not  pass  un- 
noticed. But  the  harm  done  by  the  form  both  of  instruction 
and  of  discipline  which  is  thrust  upon  the  over  burdened 
primary  school  is  all  the  more  serious  because  it  is  oftener 
passed  by  in  silence,  without  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  or  protest  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  evils 
wdiich  the  little  children  endure  would  not  be  allowed  to 
exist  if  confined  to  the  higher  grades.  Teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils  would  unite  in  earnest  protest. 

"  The  pupils  classify  in  such  a  way  as  to  demand  a  large 
number  in  lower  grade  rooms  and  a  smaller  number  in  higher 
grades,"  is  a  third  argument,  to  which  I  refer  under  head  of 
classification. 

"  We  must  have  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher,  and  we  can- 
not open  another  room  until  our  average  justifies  it,"  is 
another  proposition  to  be  met. 
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While  any  one  of  these  arguments  may  serve  to  excuse 
the  existing  condition  of  things,  no  one  of  them  justifies  its 
continuance.  It  is  true  that  more  small  children  can  be 
massed  in  a  given  space  than  could  be  possible  with  children 
of  a  larger  growth.  It  is  not  true  that  this  greater  number 
can  he  well  taught^  or  surrounded  by  healthful  conditions. 
The  Board  of  Supervisors,  after  years  of  careful  study  com- 
bined with  observation  and  experience,  unanimously  recom- 
mended that  the  maximum  number  in  the  lowest  primary 
grade  be  forty-eight.  Even  this  limit  concedes  much  to 
expediency,  since  educators  agree  that  forty  pupils  should 
be  the  limit  where  i^ood  teachins:  is  demanded. 

The  young  child  just  beginning  school  has  everything  to 
learn.  Minute  directions,  constant  oversight,  frequent 
changes  of  work,  much  individual  help,  are  necessary.  In- 
struction must  be  entirely  oral.  Children  know  nothing  of 
the  use  of  books,  are  awkward  and  unready  in  manipulation 
of  material,  have  formed  no  hal)its  of  study  or  of  self- 
direction.  All  must  be  learned  under  the  o'uidance  of  the 
wise  teacher.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  child's 
future  as  a  learner  that  right  beginnings  be  made.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  trend  of  the  entire  school  life  in  this 
first  year.  Careless,  indifferent  habits  developed  during 
this  year  inevitably  hinder  the  work  of  the  3'ears  following, 
lengthen  the  term  of  school  life,  or  result  in  such  indifference 
as  effectually  ends  the  school  period  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

If  we  could  gather  into  statistics  the  records  of  the  years 
lost  in  the  school-room,  we  should  find  a  convincing  argu- 
ment for  rio'ht  beoinnino^s.  The  children  are  io-norant  alike 
of  their  gain  or  loss  at  this  time.  Many  of  them  never  know 
why  they  fail  to  reach  the  "prize  that  is  set  before  them." 
But  ice  know  that  "as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  inclined." 
Nor  can  we  lightly  consider  the  conditions  which  promise 
to  mar  the  future  of  our  little  children. 
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I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  our  lowest-grade 
schools  contained  but  forty  pupils  in  a  class,  twenty  per 
cent,  more  would  be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  year  than 
under  present  conditions.  That  means,  we  may  say,  that 
two  thousand  children  take  two  years  for  work  which  under 
other  conditions  would  be  accomplished  in  one  year. 
Imagine  that  loss  as  placed  in  the  high-school  age.  Think 
of  the  concern  of  parents  and  friends,  and  of  the  pupils 
themselves,  who  at  that  date  would  complain  most  forcibly  ! 
But  is  not  the  delay  equally  operative  when  it  occurs  at  the 
earlier  age,  except  that  (and  here  our  responsibility  is 
greatest)  the  little  children  do  not  know  enough  to  com- 
plain? Further,  it  is  true  that  whereas  comparatively  few 
children  can  take  advantage  of  the  high-school  course,  and 
large  numbers  must  fail  to  complete  the  grammar-school 
course,  the  primary  school  is  for  all  —  for  every  one. 
Whatever  improves  the  conditions  and  augments  the 
effectiveness  of  the  primary  course  benefits  every  household. 
I  have  heard  many  arguments  for  "  shortening  and  enrich- 
ino^"  the  school  course.  I  know  of  no  more  eff*ective  means 
to  that  end  than  the  proper  apportionment  of  pupils  to 
teachers  in  the  primary  .school,  I  wish  space  permitted  to 
discuss  the  economical  arguments  in  favor  of  this  movement. 
But  if  the  loss  of  time  be  admitted,  there  is  but  one  answer 
to  the  questions  :  "  Is  it  wise  economy  to  save  money  at  the 
expense  of  these  lost  years?"  and  "  Do  we  in  the  end  even 
save  money?"  If  there  must  be  over-crowding,  let  it  be 
where  it  will  be  least  harmful,  and  soonest  remedied  —  in 
the  upper  grades. 

It  is  without  doubt  a  very  difficult  matter  to  readjust 
numbers  in  crowded  districts  with  inadequate  buildings. 
But  it  would  seem  entirely  feasible  to  plan  new  buildings 
with  reference  to  this  need  —  having  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  seats  as  maximum  seating  capacity  in  primary  rooms. 
Where  the  conditions  seem  to  drive  seventy  children  into 
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one  room,  I  believe  the  lesser  evil  would  be  half-day 
sessions,  with  classes  of  thirty-five  each  ;  or  the  kinder- 
garten rooms  might  be  made  available  for  the  youngest 
children,  for  an  afternoon  session.  Chairs  and  tables 
are  already  provided,  and  a  special  assistant  could  be 
employed  for  this  emergency.  These  attempts  would  miti- 
gate the  evil  which  we  unite  in  deploring,  and  which  we  are 
striving  to  prevent  altogether.  Until  the  day  arrives  when 
we  can  do  as  we  would  for  the  entire  cit}^  can  we  not  make 
a  good  l)eginning  where  the  conditions  already  admit  of 
improvement? 

The  grading  or  classification  of  the  primary  school  is  a 
problem  whose  solution  has  much  to  do  with  the  effective- 
ness of  the  teacher's  work  and  the  progress  of  pupils.  The 
common  aim  is  to  classify  primary  pupils  in  September  into 
three  grades :  First  grade,  or  beginners ;  second  grade, 
pupils  who  have  mastered  an  average  year's  work,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  course  of  study  ;  third  grade,  or  pupils  who 
have  mastered  two  years'  average  work,  as  indicated  by 
the  course  of  study,  and  are  ready  for  the  third  year. 

Such  a  classification,  if  possible,  would  simplify  instruc- 
tion. It  would  reduce  the  difficulty  of  grading  to  a 
minimum  if  the  children  w^ould  obligingly  modify  their 
attainments  so  that  the  number  in  every  grade  would  be  a 
multiple  of  fifty-six.  We  could  then  completely  fill  every 
room  with  pupils  of  unvarying  degrees  of  attainment,  and 
class  teaching  would  become  a  simple  process,  unhindered 
by  the  needs  of  the  individual.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, as  we  all  know,  children  do  not  lend  themselves 
easily  to  such  grading  and  division.  When  we  have  divided 
them  according  to  attainment,  their  numbers  vary  in  an 
alarming  fashion.  For  example,  in  a  building  of  four  pri- 
mary rooms  we  have  sixty-six  third-year,  seventy-two 
second-year,  and   eighty-six   first-year  pupils,  as  might 
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easily  happen.  The  third-year  pupils  fill  a  room  (fifty-six 
seats),  and  ten  are  left  over,  —  presumably  the  ten  weakest. 
What  shall  be  done  with  these  "left  overs  "?  The  seventy- 
two  in  the  second  year  fill  a  room,  with  sixteen  left  over. 
Where  shall  the  sixteen  be  placed  to  best  advantage?  The 
eighty-six  boginners  fill  a  room,  with  thirty  left  over.  What 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  this  remainder?  The  problem 
is  a  most  trying  one  to  teacher  and  principal.  It  is  a  vital 
one  to  every  mernher  of  thi^  army  of  remainders »  Suppose 
the  ten  of  the  third-year  pupils  to  be  placed  in  the  room 
with  forty-six  of  the  seventy-two  second-year  pupils.  How 
shall  they  be  taught,  and  how  shall  they  be  named?  For 
though  "a  rose  by  any  other  name  may  smell  as  sweet,"  the 
name  of  John's  or  James'  class  n>akes  a  vast  difibrence  in 
both  sweetness  and  growth  to  the  children.  It  is  a  factor 
in  their  present  growth  and  ultimate  advancement.  These 
ten  were  adjudged  fully  equipped  for  third-year  work  in 
June.  If  now,  by  force  of  circumstances,  they  should  be 
absorbed  into  the  second-grade  class,  they  will  unconsciously 
drift  toward  the  second-class  standard.  Unless  they  are 
very  carefully  guarded  and  guided,  named  and  separated, 
they  will  fail  to  get  what  their  peers  in  the  full  third  class 
are  gaining.  Under  most  favorable  circumstances,  some 
discount  from  possible  attainment  is  expected.  But  if  their 
identity  becomes  lost  in  that  of  the  larger  class,  as  often 
happens,  it  means  much  time  lost.  Next  September  they 
will  stand  where  they  did  a  year  ago,  at  best.  So  we 
ordinarily  think.  In  reality,  they  will  stand  below  their 
present  standard.  For  unless  the  year  has  been  spent  in 
doing  work  which  demands  supreme  effort  on  their  part  — 
earnest,  vigorous  attention,  utmost  endeavor  —  it  has  tended 
toward  indifference,  carelessness,  droning,  dulness.  We 
cannot  put  into  statistics  the  number  of  years  lost,  for  we 
must  add  the  element  of  wits  dulled  and  energy  diminished. 
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This  factor  cannot  be  computed.  If  it  could,  the  cry  of  the 
children  Avould  assuredly  he  heard. 

The  problem  of  the  ten  is  repeated  with  the  second  class. 
If  forty-six  only  work  in  Room  II.  with  the  ten  third-year 
pupils,  twenty-six  are  left  to  place  with  thirty  of  the  begin- 
ners. This  seems  at  first  glance  a  larger  problem  than  the 
first.  In  reality  it  is  a  lesser  one,  and  equally  a  lesser 
evil.  There  is  less  danger  that  the  twenty-six  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  larger  number.  Room  III.  naturally  divides 
itself  into  half  first-year  and  half  second-year  pupils,  and  is 
taught  accordingly.    The  school  now  stands  graded  : 
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Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  classification  simply, 
Rooms  I.  and  TV.  are  best  graded,  and  present  fewest  diffi- 
culties to  the  teacher.  Room  III.  stands  next,  while  Room 
II.  requires  most  careful  adjustment  of  program  and  other 
means  to  the  one  end  of  instruction.  The  ten  third-grade 
l)upils  in  Room  II.  are  most  in  danger  of  loss,  and  their  in- 
terests should  be  carefully  guarded.  These  ten  may  seem  a 
small  number  to  guard  so  carefully.  But  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  that  the  year  lost  here  counts  for  more  than 
if  lost  in  the  high  school,  where  it  would  occasion  more 
comment.  And,  further,  that  the  ten  in  one  room  multi- 
plied by  the  possible  number  of  rooms  where  this  contin- 
gency presents  itself  makes  the  class  of  unfortunates  count 
into  the  hundreds. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  exact  grading  as  possible  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  classification  lends  itself  to  grade  distinc- 
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Room  IV. 


Third  grade 
Third  grade 
Second  o^rade 
Second  grade 
First  grade 
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tioDs  as  meiisured  by  years  no  more  readily  than  to  class 
numbers  measured  by  the  capacity  of  rooms.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  primary  school  where  the  absolute  gradation  did 
justice  to  all  pupils.  No  considerable  number  of  primary 
pupils  can  justly  be  classified  by  the  year- standards.  In  the 
school  which  was  used  for  example,  it  was  assumed  that  such 
division  was  possible.  In  reality  it  is  impossible.  I  have 
in  mind  a  re[)resentative  primary  school,  of  seven  rooms, 
well  taught.  It  contains  at  the  present  writing  two  third- 
grade  rooms,  two  second-grade  rooms,  one  advanced- first 
plus  a  small  second  (children  having  had  two  years  in 
school),  and  two  lirst,  made  up  of  children  who  are  just 
completing  their  first  year  of  school  life.  U'ithout  doubt 
the  two  third-grade  classes  will  be  promoted  to  the  grammar 
school  in  June.  In  each  of  the  second-grade  classes  are 
from  six  to  ten  pu[)ils  who  will  be  heavily  taxed  by  third- 
grade  work  next  year.  Absence,  immaturity,  or  some  other 
cause  has  prevented  them  from  completing  the  second  year's 
work  satisfactorily.  If  they  attempt  the  usual  third-grade 
work  they  will  become  discouraged,  fall  behind,  and  require 
at  least  two  years  in  the  third  grade,  besides  feeling  the  loss 
of  ambition  and  self-respect  which  comes  of  being  classified 
as  below  the  standard  of  their  mtites.  If  they  are  set  back 
to  the  beginning  of  second-year  work  the  loss  is  assured. 
Nothing  is  more  deadening  than  to  drone  overwork  partially 
familiar  in  form  and  partially  accomplished,  —  work  which 
fails  to  demand  keenness  and  alertness,  and  so  fails  to  ensure 
mental  grow^th.  These  pupils  demand  a  type  of  work  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  s^rade,  and  careful  teaching  which 
recognizes  their  history  and  their  needs. 

The  higher  division  of  the  class  which  has  been  doing 
advanced  first-grade  work  this  year  likewise  needs  such  an 
arrangement.  These  three  rooms  provide  nearly  a  full 
school,  certainly  a  half  school,  of  pupils  who  are  not  ready 
for  third  grade,  yet  who  are  far  beyond  the  beginning  of 
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the  second.  Clearly  the  pupils'  needs  call  for  a  departure 
from  the  exact  classification  into  first,  second,  and  third 
grade.  This  same  difference  in  need  manifests  itself  in  the 
lowest  grade.  Out  of  the  pupils  known  in  this  class  as  first- 
year  pupils,  a  third  may  require  two  months'  work  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  second  grade.  They  do  not  need  a  year, 
but  the  too  early  advance  will  be  as  detrimental  in  the  end 
as  the  too  tardy  promotion.  Unless  a  departure  from  the 
straight  classification  is  made,  in  which  the  needs  of  these 
children  are  recognized  and  studied,  injustice  is  done  to 
many.  It  is  not  over- stating  the  matter  to  say  that  such 
pupils,  if  evenly  distributed  through  the  rooms  of  a  primary- 
building,  would  average  ten  to  a  class.  The  problem  which 
seems  a  comparatively  slight  one,  perhaps,  when  the  ten 
are  considered  alone,  becomes  considerable  when  we  con- 
template the  five  thousand  who  are  aflfected  by  this  plan. 
When  we  remember  how  serious  the  loss  of  a  few  months 
to  five  thousand  would  be  considered  in  the  higher  grades, 
and  that  the  loss  of  power  is  commensurately  greater  because 
so  near  the  beginning,  the  question  assumes  a  serious  aspect. 


The  plans  by  which  this  problem  is  met  are  represented 
in  many  of  our  schools,  where  they  are  practically  and  efiect- 
ually  carried  out.  In  some  primary  buildings,  from  tw^o  to 
four  rooms  (according  to  the  number  of  rooms  in  the  build- 
ing) are  arranged  for  pupils  who  deviate  from  the  standard 
classification.  "  Advanced  first,"  "  beginning  second,"  classes 
are  met  in  these  buildings,  as  the  children's  attainments 
determine.    The  pupils  are  sent  on  as  fast  as  possible. 

There  is  opportunity  to  promote  a  diligent  pupil  to  a  class 
Avhich  is  only  a  few  months  ahead  of  his  own,  whereas  the 
year's  differentiation  Avould  prevent  the  promotion.  An 
absentee,   quarantined    with  scarlet  fever,  can   upon  his 
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return  l)e  placed  in  a  class  a  few  months  below  his  own, 
rather  than  fail  of  promotion  and  lose  a  year  on  account  of 
the  few  weeks'  absence.  The  mixed  classes,  coming  l)etween 
the  standard  classes,  thus  allow  individuals  and  groups  of 
individuals  to  receive  instruction  according  to  their  needs, 
and  prevent  loss  of  time. 

Again,  in  some  primary  buildings,  ungraded  classes  are 
allowed  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  These  should  always 
be  smaller  than  graded  classes.  To  these  classes  pupils  can 
be  sent  while  needing  special  preparation  to  fit  them  for  the 
standard  grades. 

Ch)se  supervision  of  these  groups,  by  the  master  or  first 
assistant,  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary.  These  pupils, 
more  than  any  others,  need  to  be  guided  from  class  to  class ; 
their  time  should  be  carefully  accounted  for.  It  would 
prove  a  most  beneficial  thing  if,  in  such  cases,  a  record  were 
kept,  to  be  passed  from  class  to  class,  and  from  school  to 
school,  outlining  the  child's  history.  If  a  twelve-year-old 
child  is  found  in  a  class  with  eight-year-olds,  these  items 
should  be  known  by  teacher  and  principal  as  a  guide  for 
his  present  instruction  and  future  placing.    (See  footnote.) 

This  individual  report  suggests  a  very  practical  form  of 
child  study.  "  This  school  is  for  the  children,"  is  a  favorite 
remark  of  one  master  who  believes  in  such  individual  study 
of  individual  needs.  The  motto  is  worthy  of  universal  adop- 
tion. 

RECORD  OF  SPECIAL  PUPILS. 

 School. 

Name  

^  Age   

Years  in  school   

Total  absence  

Names  of  teachers  during  entire  period  
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Another  plan  of  classification,  which  offsets  the  difficulties 
of  the  "tandem"  arrangement,  is  allowing  a  class  to  remain 
two  years  with  the  same  teacher.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  standard  classes  to  progress  rapidly,  even  in  advance  of 
grade,  because  no  momentum  is  lost  by  change  of  teachers, 
and  consequent  need  of  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  This 
plan  operates  favorabl}^  upon  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The 
tendency  to  become  a  grade  teacher,  unequal  to  the  demands 
of  slightly  difterent  conditions,  is  deplorable.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  to  this  tendency  is  due  much  of  the  mechan- 
ical and  unwise  classification. 

By  attempting  one  or  more  of  these  plans,  the  uneven 
grading  may  be  made  and  kept  exceptional  rather  than 
o^eneral.  The  modified  classification  admits  of  the  "  ijreatest 
good  to  the  greatest  numl)er  "  and  justice  to  the  individual. 
Careful  and  continual  oversight  of  the  unclassified  or  out-of- 
grade  classes  will  prevent  undue  loss  of  time  in  their  cases, 
and  the  arrangement  of  two  years  to  a  class  will  allow  the 
possibility  of  more  rapid  promotion  or  of  more  thorough 
work. 

If  the  mixed  or  ungraded  classes  are  confessedly  more 
difficult  to  teachers,  they  should  be  smaller,  if  possible,  and 
allotted  to  different  teachers  in  the  successive  years. 

In  January  a  circular  was  sent  out  to  the  teachers  of 
Primary  Class  I.,  asking  for  selections  from  language  papers 
written  by  the  children,  to  be  sent  to  the  office.  The 
request  was  the  occasion  of  many  personal  explanations  from 
the  teachers,  to  the  effect  that  their  classes  could  not  do  the 
standard  work  because  they  were,  for  various  and  sufficient 
reasons,  below  grade,  virtually  second  grade. 

Then  why  name  them  as  if  they  were  up  to  the  standard? 
Ought  not  the  division  which  actually  exists  and  must  be 
met,  to  be  recognized  and  studied,  and  the  teaching  be 
frankl}^  and  openly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils? 
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A  practice  of  some  of  our  most  skilful  teachers  is  to  divide 
the  school  into  two  or  three  divisions  for  recitation.  There- 
fore, while  one  division  recites,  the  other  is  occupied  with 
w^ork  at  the  desk,  with  reading,  writing,  number,  dra^ying, 
modelling,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  other  schools  no 
such  division  is  made  at  any  lesson  period,  and  the  class 
uniformly  recites,  studies,  or  exercises  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

I  am  convinced,  by  a  careful  and  somewhat  extensive 
study  of  schools  and  school  work,  that  the  latter  practice 
is  unwise,  —  more,  that  it  is  harmful.  I  am  aware  that  some 
excellent  teachers  believe  it  to  be  wise,  and  that  the  daily 
and  annual  results  seem  to  justify  them.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  no  young  child  is  able  to  hold  his  attention 
(actually,  not  seemingly)  to  a  reading  lesson,  for  example, 
in  which  fifty-six  pupils  take  part,  to  the  degree  that  he 
can  attend  if  but  twenty-five  share  in  the  exercise.  Ordi- 
narily, both  interest  and  effort  become  less  keen  in  propor- 
tion as  the  act  of  attention  is  prolonged  too  far,  or  the 
individual  responsibility  lessened  by  numbers.  A  short 
exercise,  demanding  keen  and  concentrated  thought,  con- 
tributes to  the  pupil's  growth.  A  prolonged  exercise  which 
admits  of  either  weariness,  indifference,  or  dawdling,  is 
unquestionably  harmful.  It  promotes  indifferent  habits  of 
study  and  dulness  of  mind. 

Again,  it  is  not  well  for  the  pupil  always  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  teacher's  immediate  direction.  He  should  have  some 
opportunity  to  work  by  himself,  to  think  for  himself,  to 
squarely  test  his  own  powers,  to  recognize  his  own  strength 
or  weakness.  It  is  well,  more,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  learn  how  to  study  for  himself,  without  help.  Such 
study  or  work  promotes  self-reliance,  self-dependence. 
Teachers  are  commonly  unaware  how  much  the  pupils' 
answers  are  modified  by  their  inflections,  questions,  or 
suggestions.    They  should  afford  opportunities  for  unaided 
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work,  and  accept  such  results  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  pupil's 
power.  "  What  can  be  done  without  me  ?  "  not  "  W^hat  can 
he  done  with  me?"  should  be  the  teacher's  question. 
Furthermore,  the  child  should  learn  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  his  own  work,  regardless  of  his  environment. 
He  must  "will  to  work,"  whatever  invites  his  attention 
from  his  task.  Such  training  is  indispensable  to  the  student, 
and  it  must  be  begun  in  the  primary  school. 

This  training  in  study  demands  a  frequent  division  of  the 
class.  And  this  in  turn  demands  a  careful  study  of  plans 
for  seat  work,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  class,  properly 
related  to  other  lessons,  varied  in  character,  simple  in 
material.  The  discussion  upon  this  subject  begun  this  year 
in  the  Primary  Conferences  will  be  continued  into  the  next 
year's  series.  Meanwhile,  the  arguments  for  either  form 
of  classification  should  be  carefully  considered  and  the 
questions  from  the  child's  standpoint  thoroughly  studied. 


These  problems,  in  classification,  present  themselves 
wherever  graded  schools  exist.  I  am  aware  that  they  have 
been  discussed  and  studied  until  the  theme  has  been  worn 
threadbare.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  possible  to  do  more 
than  is  now  being  done  in  some  of  our  larger  classes  for  the 
army  of  "  specials." 

The  difficulties  can  be  removed  only  by  individual  study 
of  individual  pupils,  and  careful  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  as  a  whole.  In  districts  where  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
principal  to  know  every  child  personally,  the  care  of  these 
groups  or  individuals,  out  of  grade,  should  devolve  upon  the 
first  assistant,  who  is  so  situated  as  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
pal's plans  throughout  the  building.  To  her  the  special 
cases  can  be  referred,  and  by  her  their  courses  through  the 
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school  can  be  followed.  Knowing  the  children's  histories, 
and  their  individual  records,  she  can  place  them  where  theii 
special  needs  will  be  met,  removing  them  from  time  tc 
time,  as  their  necessities  dictate. 

In  buildings  where  such  personal  oversight  is  possible,  the 
number  of  "left-overs"  and  "  stragglers  "  is  at  a  minimum. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  careful  study  and  determined  effort  ir 
this  direction  would  result  in  immense  gain  to  the  individual 
pupils,  and  a  corresponding  increment  in  promotions.  This 
form  of  "  child  study  "  is  sincerely  commended.  It  assuredly 
results  in  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  principles  of  teach- 
ing. 

Kespectfully  submitted, 

Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Boston,  April  15,  1897. 
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DRAWING. 


EEPORT  THEREON  OF  JAMES  FREDERICK 
HOPKINS,  DIRECTOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Sir  :  In  presenting  to  you  my  lirst  annual  report  upon  the 
conduct  of  drawing  in  Boston  public  schools,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  material  is  arranged  under  four  different 
divisions.  The  first  concerns  the  subject  as  I  found  it  upon 
making  my  first  visits  to  the  schools.  The  second  outlines 
the  course  which  seems  best  to  be  pursued  if  we  are  to  place 
Boston  where  she  deserves  to  stand.  The  third  records 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  portion  of  the  year 
included  in  the  report.  The  fourth  includes  the  reports  from 
my  associates,  Mr.  Hitchings,  Master  of  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  and  Mr.  Poor,  assistant  to  the  director  in  charge  of 
the  w^ork  at  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Upon  entering  into  the  duties  of  my  new  office  I  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  grammar  schools.  I  wanted  to  meet  each 
master  in  his  own  building,  to  learn  from  him  the  difficulties 
of  the  work  in  his  special  school,  and  to  get  an  insight  into 
the  effort  as  carried  out  in  each  district.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few  outlying  schools,  I  have  visited  each  gram- 
mar school  in  the  city,  and  almost  all  of  the  high  schools. 
My  visits  met  with  an  exceedingly  cordial  reception,  and  I 
w^ant  to  place  on  record  in  this  statement,  that  if  Boston, 
under  the  new  conditions,  does  not  take  an  important  posi- 
tion, it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  teachers.  A  more  enthu- 
siastic, hard-working,  and  able  body  of  educators  I  do  not 
believe  can  be  found.  I  can  never  forget  the  welcome  with 
which  they  met  me. 
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I  found  the  work  of  different  districts  earnest  in  its  spirit, 
but  very  irregular  in  the  light  of  comparisons.  The  teachers 
were  endeavoring  to  work  out  the  course  of  study,  but  they 
seemed  to  lack  any  directing  influence.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  certain  schools  in  Boston  can  show  work  to-day 
which  in  its  way  is  beyond  anything  as  successfully  at- 
tempted in  any  city  in  the  country.  But  those  schools  are 
few  in  number,  are  more  than  fortunate  in  their  teachers, 
and  are  those  which  have  developed  their  work  along  their 
own  individual  outlines.  But  it  is  not  the  exception  which 
proves  the  rule  ;  no  class  can  be  honestly  judged  by  the  two 
or  three  briglit  pupils,  although  their  presence  is  a  comfort 
to  the  teacher  and  a  vast  tdd  in  the  preparation  of  exhibi- 
tions. Art  education  in  the  public  schools  is  there  for  its 
educating  power.  If  the  instruction  is  right  the  results  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  We  are  not  here  to  raise  up  a  race 
of  literators,  poets,  scientists,  or  artists;  we  are  here  to 
educate  the  boys  and  girls,  to  open  their  eyes  to  a  broader 
view  of  the  life  in  which  they  live,  and  to  equip  them  with 
the  power  to  see,  reason,  and  accomplish,  without  which 
the  future  citizen  can  never  find  his  true  position. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  course  of  study  elsewhere  ;  I  can  add 
but  a  word  here.  Not  until  our  high  schools  can  receive  the 
incoming  classes  of  pupils  with  the  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  aims  of  their  preparatory  instruction  have  been  uniform 
in  effort  can  we  ever  expect  those  higher  schools  to  do  their 
best  work  in  art  instruction. 

The  main  criticism  which  has  been  made  upon  the  conduct 
of  this  branch  of  our  school  system  is  the  lack  of  uniformity 
of  aim  and  effort.  While  I  believe  the  criticism  a  just  one 
and  that  we  should  profit  by  it,  yet  I  cannot  believe  this 
fault  to  be  insurmountable. 


Boston  occupies  a  unique  position  among  cities  and  one 
unusually  well  situated  for  the  conduct  of  art  instruction 
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in  the  public  schools.  It  was  in  Boston  that  the  movement 
for  the  introduction  of  drawing,  as  a  regular  public  school 
study,  first  found  favor  many  years  ago,  and  it  has  been 
from  this  first  foundation  on  American  soil  that  the  move- 
ment has  broadened  and  extended,  until  to-day  there  is  not 
a  city,  town,  or  school  l)uilding,  throughout  this  broad  land, 
which  has  not  in  some  way  felt  the  influence  for  good. 
Boston  is  the  home  of  a  cultured  and  thoughtful  public, 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  pleasing  environment,  and  will- 
ing and  desirous  of  fostering  and  supporting  any  movement 
for  better  educational  facilities.  It  is  a  city  of  compara- 
tively compact  area,  with  its  main  divisions  those  defined 
by  nature  and  with  easy  communication  from  place  to  place. 
Its  foreign  born  population  is  large,  but  of  temperaments  and 
race  traditions  which  easily  lend  themselves  to,  if  they  do 
not  instinctively  lean  towards,  an  artistic  development.  Its 
schools  are  conducted  by  a  body  of  educators  second  to 
none  in  their  professional  training,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  the  broadest  possible  extension  of  the  art  educational 
idea  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum.  In  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  the 
city  possesses  two  of  the  most  powerful  levers  for  the  up- 
lifting of  art  education  in  the  public  schools,  active  agents, 
which  while  possessed  by  other  cities  yet  are  not  elsewhere 
so  closely  related  or  so  splendidly  equipped  as  are  these 
foundations  in  our  own  city. 

But  a  city  cannot  rest  secure  in  contemplation  of  its  early 
efibrts,  its  population,  natural  divisions,  educational  workers, 
or  unusual  facilities,  unless  it  makes  ample  provision  for  the 
utilization  and  unification  of  these  varied  features  in  ener- 
getic schemes  for  progress.  The  educational  world,  like  in- 
dustrial or  political  life,  is  moving  steadily  forward,  and  the 
city  which  will  lead  in  progress  is  the  one  which  possesses  the 
highest  ideals,  appropriates  adequate  means  for  their  exten- 
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sion,  and  gives  cordial  support  and  a  free  hand  to  the  ex- 
pert talent  which  it  calls  to  its  service. 

The  first  element  which  makes  for  progress  in  art  edu- 
cation is  the  course  of  study,  a  logical,  progressive,  up-to- 
date  and  clearly  defined  outline  of  procedure,  broad  and  free 
enough  to  give  the  individuality  for  expression  so  necessary 
in  this  subject,  yet  marking  clearly  the  highway  along  which 
the  pupils  may  be  led  to  a  mental  development,  a  spiritual 
growth,  and  an  outlook  over  the  w^orld's  progress  which 
only  art  education  can  give.  The  course  of  study  should 
not  only  seek  to  provide  for  the  highest  needs  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  should  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  kin- 
dergarten training  which  precedes  it,  and  with  the  manual 
training  movement  beside  which  it  runs  on  mutually  helpful 
lines.  It  should  also  seek  to  be  of  direct  assistance  in  the 
teaching  of  all  other  school  studies,  carrying  out  a  correla- 
tion as  broad  as  it  may  be  made  helpful. 

Adequate  appropriations  should  be  made  for  the  execution 
of  such  a  course  of  study  ;  making  provision  for  the  best  of 
standard  materials,  promptly  furnished  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, and  carefully  replenished  with  stock  of  a  corresponding 
grade.  Ample  assistance  should  be  granted  the  director  of 
such  a  nature  that  a  regular,  close,  helpful  touch  might  be 
maintained  with  every  teacher  in  the  city,  ready  at  all  times 
to  give  assistance  and  to  aid  in  every  possible  way.  Only 
by  making  provision  for  proper  assistance  can  the  work  of 
normal  conferences  with  the  teachers  be  maintained,  and 
without  the  inspiration  of  those  conferences  the  work  can 
never  have  the  united  forward  movement  it  deserves. 

The  Library  and  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  should  be  brought 
into  the  instruction  with  all  their  quickening  power.  The 
trustees  of  both  foundations  are  anxious  and  willing  to  do 
their  utmost  to  further  any  efibrt  for  legitimate  extension 
into  the  courses  of  the  public  schools.  From  the  Library 
might  wisely  come  lists  of  books  for  supplementary  reading 
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along  the  lines  of  the  art  instruction,  and  toward  the  great 
collections  of  its  reference  departments  should  be  directed 
those  classes  who  desire  a  wider  outlook  upon  published 
material.  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  must  be  brought  to 
the  pupils  and  the  pupils  taken  to  the  Museum.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  stereopticon,  lantern-photograph,  and 
simple  handbook  or  guide.  In  each  main  division  of  the 
city  a  suitable  hall  should  be  secured,  capable  of  seating  the 
upper  grade  pupils  of  the  section  in  a  course  of  illustrated 
lectures.  The  lectures  shoiild  be  so  arranged  that  they 
would  present  an  idea  of  art  development  as  illustrated  by 
the  material  of  the  Museum.  Such  a  series  of  illustrations 
should  be  prepared  as  would  recreate  the  environment  of 
the  halls  and  collections  of  the  Museum,  and  thus  give  the 
speaker  the  opportunity  to  point  out  the  particular  examples 
and  make  clear  their  position  and  relationship  to  the 
masterpieces  which  stand  for  the  art  history  of  the  nations. 
Followinof  these  lectures  should  come  the  ori^anized  visits  of 
the  classes  to  the  Museum  on  scheduled  dates.  The  classes 
should  be  arranged  in  small  squads  in  charge  of  teachers, 
pupil  teachers,  or  Normal  students,  who  should  in  a  friendly 
"quiz"  see  that  the  children  recognized  at  the  Museum  the 
examples  which  the  lecture  had  brought  out.  Such  lectures 
and  visits  would  furnish  a  wealth  of  composition  material 
to  the  literature  and  history  teachers  and  incidentally  would 
develop  a  future  Boston  citizen  who  would  appreciate  his 
Museum  all  the  more  for  the  part  it  had  played  in  his 
studies.  Children  unaccompanied  by  adults  can  probably 
never  be  given  the  liberty  of  the  Museum  under  the  pi'esent 
conditions,  but  this  plan  would,  undoubtedly,  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  and  yet  open  freely  to  our  boys 
and  girls  its  accumulated  treasures. 

To  briefly  sum  up  these  imperative  necessities,  Boston 
should  provide  for  a  course  of  study,  reaching  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  schools,  and  second  to  none 
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in  its  breadth  and  educational  character ;  ample  material  of 
the  best  quality  for  the  extension  of  the  course  ;  a  sufficient 
number  of  assistants  to  the  director ;  and  such  a  scheme  for 
Museum  and  Library  extension  as  shall  utilize  to  the  utmost 
the  great  treasure  houses  which  the  city  has  at  her  command. 
Boston  deserves  to  stand  in  the  front  rank ;  indeed,  the 
leader  in  art  education  in  public  schools.  She  stood  there 
once,  and  nothing  but  the  withholding  of  these  very  necessi- 
ties to  the  vital  existence  of  this  subject  prevented  her  from 
continuing  her  proud  position. 


After  carefully  studying  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the 
schools  it  seemed  necessary  to  revise  the  course  of  study, 
now  four  years  old.  In  early  January  the  proposition  was 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  to 
revise  the  Course  of  Study  in  Drawing,  and  prepare  such  a 
Course  of  Art  Education  in  Boston  Public  Schools  as  shall 
meet  the  highest  needs  of  the  subject,  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  kindersrarten  and  manual  trainin^:  movement,  and  of 
direct  assistance  in  the  teaching  of  all  grade  studies ;  that 
the  course  of  study  be  prepared  in  sections  for  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  and  that  each  part  be  pre- 
pared, adopted,  and  put  into  execution  before  proceeding 
w^ith  the  next  section.  Upon  motion  of  Mrs.  Ames,  and 
vote  of  the  Committee,  the  necessary  authority  to  proceed 
with  the  revision  was  granted. 

The  primary  course  was  taken  up  at  once  and  steadily 
pushed  to  completion.  It  is  based  upon  the  instruction  in 
the  kindergarten,  provides  for  form  study  and  expression, 
color  instruction,  nature  study,  elementary  manual  training, 
and  a  general  correlation  with  the  regular  grade  work.  It 
is  now  going  through  the  forms  for  adoption.  A  list  of 
material  necessary  for  the  extension  of  this  course  was  also 
prepared  and  an  adequate  appropriation  asked  for  the  pur- 
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chase.  This  has  also  been  presented  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees. 

Having  in  view  the  utilization  of  the  material  in  the 
Public  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  believing 
that  any  scheme  of  extension  ought  first  to  be  presented  to 
the  teachers,  we  arranged  in  late  December  a  course  of 
illustrated  lectures  to  begin  in  January,  run  through  Febru- 
ary, and  extend  into  March.    The  program  was  as  follows  : 

Egypt  and  Her  Eastern  Neighbors    .    .  Thursday,  January  21,  1897. 

Greece  and  Her  Artistic  Legacy   .    .    .  Thursday,  January  28,  1897. 

The  Monuments  of  Imperial  Rome    .    .  Thursday,  February  4,  1897. 

Byzantine  Mosaics   Thursday,  February  11, 1897. 

The  East  and  West  of  Saracenic  Days   .  Thursday,  February  18,  1897. 

Rise  of  Cathedral  Builders   Thursday,  February  25,  1897. 

The  Italian  Renaissance   Thursday,  March  4,  1897. 

Copley  Square  and  Its  Lessons     .    .    .  Thursday,  March  11,  1897. 

The  hall  of  the  Eno^lish  Hio'h  School  Avas  well  filled  at 
both  afternoon  and  evening  session,  and  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  hundred  teachers  daily  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  course.  Through  the  cooperation 
of  the  teachers,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  friends, 
a  syllabus  of  the  course,  which  has  found  its  way  to  many 
a  teacher's  desk,  was  issued.  It  was  the  aim  in  printing 
the  syllabus  to  give  a  list  of  books  for  supplementary 
reading,  a  brief  outline  of  the  subject-matter  presented  at 
the  lectures,  and  certain  typical  illustrations  which  the  stere- 
opticon  was  to  project  upon  the  screen.  The  cooperation 
of  the  "Boston  Herald"  must  not  be  forgotten.  Fridays' 
editions,  both  morning  and  evening,  contained  full  accounts 
of  the  lecture  of  the  preceding  afternoon,  and  almost  every 
issue  was  illustrated  by  four  of  the  leading  examples  of 
the  style  in  question  and  a  running  heading  as  a  title. 
Such  friendly  cooperation  on  the  part  of  a  great  daily  has 
not  a  parallel  in  educational  history.     General  Loring, 
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the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  kindly  offered 
to  furnish  special  admission  tickets  to  the  Museum  to  all 
teachers  who  enrolled  for  this  course.  These  tickets, 
which  have  been  issued  to  over  fifteen  hundred  of  our 
teachers,  will  not  only  freely  admit  the  holder  at  all  hours 
when  the  Museum  may  be  open,  but  they  provide  for  the 
admission,  under  the  same  conditions,  of  four  pupils  when 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  This  effort  was  but  the  begin- 
ning. We  have  planned  to  carry  the  stereopticon  another 
year  into  the  various  parts  of  the  city  and  incorporate  this 
lecture  idea  into  our  regular  courses  of  study. 

While  preparing  the  new  Course  of  Study  we  have  arranged 
for  a  series  of  Normal  Conferences  with  the  teachers.  These 
will  commence  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new 
course,  and  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  for  its  exten- 
sion. It  is  our  plan  to  hold  these  conferences  once  in 
two  weeks  in  eight  conveniently  located  school-halls  in  the 
city. 


The  reports  of  my  associates,  which  are  appended,  speak 
for  themselves.  Mr.  Hitchings  has  been  able  this  year  to 
give  to  his  evening  schools  much  more  time  and  thought 
than  before.  We  but  share  the  belief  thatthere  is  only  one 
rank  for  this  feature,  for  which  the  city  appropriates  so 
generously,  and  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to 
maintain  those  schools  in  that  leading  rank.  Mr.  Poor  has 
this  year  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  work  in  the  Normal 
School.  His  report,  which  largely  deals  with  the  course  of 
study,  shows  an  outline  of  the  eftbrt  now  carried  on  in  that 
school.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Dr.  Dunton  and  myself 
that  this  feature  of  the  Normal  School  be  made  as  progres- 
sive and  up-to-date  as  possible,  and  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  work  in  the  schools.  Upon  Dr.  Dunton's  sugges- 
tion and  in  connection  with  the  revised  course  of  study 
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will  come  in  the  near  future  a  revision  of  this  Normal 
Course. 

I  desire  to  express  to  you  at  this  time  my  great  apprecia- 
tion of  your  cordial  and  helpful  support.  It  has  con- 
stantly assisted  me  and  made  my  efforts  more  effective 
educationally. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Frederick  Hopkins, 

Director  of  Drawing. 

Boston,  March  23,  1897. 
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REPOKT  OF  HENRY  HITCHINGS. 


To  the  Director  of  Drawing  : 

Sir  :  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  make  a  fall  annual 
report  upon  the  Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  Schools  of 
this  city.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clearly  obvious,  as  my 
present  position  as  master  of  these  schools  was  not  assumed 
by  me  until  several  weeks  after  they  had  opened,  and  the 
work  which  would  make  such  a  report  possible  is  not  yet 
completed.  I  have,  however,  endeavored  in  this  brief  docu- 
ment to  furnish  such  information,  gathered  from  personal 
observation  and  conference  with  the  principals  and  teachers 
of  these  schools,  as  seems  to  be  desirable  and  necessary  to 
communicate. 

My  visits  to  these  schools  since  assuming  their  general 
charge  have  been  constant,  and  it  has  been  my  purpose 
and  endeavor  to  be  of  such  use  and  service  to  all  those  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  them  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity permitted. 

In  addition  to  this,  time  has  been  devoted  to  obtaininsf 
needed  supplies  or  additional  models  whenever  the  prin- 
cipals have  asked  for  them  or  they  have  seemed  to  me  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  required  work.  Time 
has  also  been  given  to  answering  correspondence  and  to  such 
other  clerical  w^ork  as  was  needed,  to  making  preliminar}^  ex- 
aminations of  students'  work  while  it  was  in  progress,  to 
the  final  examination  of  their  completed  work,  and  to  the  com- 
parison of  differing  methods  of  instruction  as  seen  in  the 
difierent  schools,  and,  in  short,  to  doing  all  within  my  power 
and  ability  to  advance  the  best  interests  and  progress  of 
the  students  who  worked  so  earnestly  and  faithfully,  and 
who  have  achieved  such  o'ood  average  results. 
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And  my  observation  during  the  time  thus  spent  has  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  obtain  still  better  results, 
and  to  obtain  them  at  the  same  time  more  readily  and  more 
thoroughly,  we  need  in  most  if  not  all  of  these  schools 
more  material  for  observation  and  study. 

For  example,  in  all  those  classes  where  architectural 
drawing  is  taught  a  set  of  casts  of  capitals,  bases,  and  mould- 
ings of  different  historic  styles,  and  some  additional  plates 
of  2:ood  constructive  details  would  be  of  ©Teat  service.  In 
those  classes  where  machine  drawing  is  taught,  a  few  models 
of  actual  construction  would  be  of  great  value  for  practical 
purposes  of  study,  especially  if  such  models  were  judiciously 
selected.  In  our  free-hand  class-rooms  we  need  also  some 
good  simple  examples  of  decorative  design  from  some  of 
the  historic  schools  of  ornament  for  purposes  of  obser- 
vation and  study  in  teaching  the  subject  of  decoration ;  and 
in  the  model  and  object  drawing  a  few  colored  objects  such 
as  vases,  jugs,  jars,  etc.,  would  be  very  serviceable  in  con- 
nection with  our  present  collection  of  white  models  for 
teachino^  "color  values"  in  liHit  and  shade  drawins:. 

Quite  recently  I  have  arranged  (as  required  in  "The 
Course  of  Study  in  Drawing  ")  for  the  casting  of  some  ex- 
amples of  the  students'  "clay  modelling."  These  will  not  be 
quite  as  fully  representative  of  all  the  work  done  in  the 
modelling  class  as  might  have  been  the  case  had  the  appropri- 
ation for  this  purpose  been  made  at  an  earlier  date.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  clay  work  in  good  condition  for  casting 
beyond  a  very  limited  period  of  time,  and  I  would  therefore 
suggest,  in  order  to  get  the  best  possible  results,  that  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  be  in  the  future  made  at  a 
much  earlier  date,  say,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  School 
Committee  in  November.  If  this  could  be  done  it  would 
facilitate  the  work  and  enable  us  to  choose  to  better  advant- 
age from  the  most  representative  modelling  done  by  the 
class. 
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The  present  Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  Drawing 
Schools  —  School  Document  No.  15,  1892  —  is  out  of  print, 
and  it  is  very  important  that  a  new  edition  be  prepared 
and  printed  in  time  for  its  distribution  among  the  next  year 
classes  on  or  before  the  opening  night.  This  will,  I  hope, 
be  done,  as  each  pupil  is  required,  upon  entering,  to  read  this 
document  with  care,  so  that  he  may  clearly  understand  from 
the  beginning  his  duties  and  privileges  as  a  member  of  any 
given  class. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  the  school  at  East  Boston  I  dis- 
covered that  no  regular  teacher  had  been  appointed  for 
advanced  instruction  in  free-hand  drawing.    There  were, 
however,  twelve  students  at  work  in  the  class-room,  devoted 
to  advanced  work  of  this  kind,  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
upon  drawings  in  light  and  shade  from  models  and  objects, 
or  from  casts  of  ornament  and  details  of  the  human  figure. 
It  would,  of  course,  have  been  impossible  for  them,  without 
the  aid  of  a  regular  instructor,  to  carry  out  the  full  course 
of  study,  and  this,  consequently,  was  not  attempted.  Mr. 
Cross,  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  is  also  teacher  of  the 
advanced  mechanical  drawing,  has  kindly  given  to  them  all 
the  time  he  could  command  without  interfering^  with  his 
regular  duties,  and,  as  he  is  an  excellent  instructor  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanical  department  of  drawing,  the 
results  (circumstances  being  considered)  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.    That  we  in  the  coming  year  may  have  an  ad- 
vanced class  in  this  school,  sufficient  in  numbers  to  warrant 
the  appointment  of  a  regular  teacher  for  their  instruction,  is 
quite  possible,  and  I  shall  most  certainly  use  ray  best  efforts 
to  bring  about  a  result  so  desirable. 

I  also  discovered  upon  my  first  visit  to  the  Roxbury 
school  that  here  too  the  unusual  had  occurred,  Mr.  Adams, 
the  principal,  informing  me  of  the  fact  that  there  were  classes 
receiving  instruction  not  only  upon  the  regular  nights  but 
also  upon  the  nights  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  and  that 
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these  classes  were  made  up  from  the  overflow  of  applicants 
for  admission  upon  the  regular  nights.  The  free-hand  por- 
tion of  these  classes,  which  was  much  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
soon  dropped  ofl*,  or  were  transferred  to  fill  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  the  regular  class,  but  of  those  who  had  chosen 
mechanical  drawing,  a  sufficient  number  remained  to  warrant 
keeping  up  the  organization.  The  attendance  has  been  good 
and  the  work  accomplished  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  next 
year  there  may  and  probably  will  be  another  overflow  of 
the  present  limited  quarters,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor  of  this  building  which  are  now  temporarily  occupied  by 
the  Vernon- street  Primary  School  will  be  vacated  at  the  end 
of  the  regular  school  year,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  new 
quarters  for  the  above-named  school  are  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. I  therefore  suggest  the  desirability  of  having,  if 
possible,  the  larger  of  these  two  rooms  fitted  up  as  an 
additional  class-room  for  the  Roxbury  Evening  Drawing 
School.  If  this  can  be  done  and  the  other  rooms  occupied 
by  this  school  could  be  slightly  rearranged  it  would  be  of 
great  and  permanent  advantage  to  the  whole  school. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Drawing  the  "  overflow  " 
class  was  dismissed  at  the  same  time  as  the  regular  classes, 
and  before  the  student  could  complete  the  first  year's  course 
of  instruction.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  by  direction  of  the 
Drawing  Committee  the  class  was  informed  'Hhat  they  would 
be  allowed  precedence  in  entering  the  school  next  year 
and  could  enter  the  second  year's  course  as  soon  as  they 
had  received  the  balance  of  first-year  instruction,  finished 
their  certificate  sheets  and  passed  the  first-year  examina- 
tions." The  addition  of  this  class,  numbering  about  thirty, 
to  the  usual  number  of  applicants  would  seem  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  necessity  that  room  should  be  furnished  for  their 
proper  accommodation. 
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The  completion  of  the  final  examination  of  certificate  work 
and  examination  papers  from  the  difierent  schools,  the  lists 
of  awards,  together  with  all  other  preparations  for  the  local 
exhibitions,  are  bein^  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
general  impression  of  the  results  of  the  year's  worli  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Henry  Hitchings, 
Master  of  Evening  Drawing  6'chools. 

Boston,  March  20,  1897. 
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REPORT  OF  HENRY  W.  POOR. 


To  the  Director  of  Drawing,  Boston  Public  Schools: 

Sir  :  Your  letter,  dated  March  3,  1897,  asking  for  a  brief 
report  of  my  work  in  the  Normal  School  was  duly  received, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  following : 

Boston  Normal  School. 

Course  of  Study  in  Drawing, 
The  object  of  the  course  in  drawing  is  threefold  : 
1st.    To  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  form,  free-hand, 

and  mechanical  drawing,  historic  ornament,  design,  and 

color. 

2d.  To  prepare  the  pupils  to  teach  all  the  branches  of  the 
subject  required  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

3d.  To  give  the  pupils  the  power  to  illustrate  any  sub- 
ject that  may  require  illustrations,  by  making  rapid  sketches 
on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

The  instruction  is  largely  on  the  best  methods  of  present- 
ing the  various  branches. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  take  notes  and  illustrate  them 
with  sketches  ;  also  to  prepare  lessons  which  they  are  to  give 
before  the  class,  subject  to  criticism  by  the  class  and  teacher. 

The  different  subjects  are  taken  in  the  following  order : 

Geometric  Drawing. 
Only  such  problems  as  will  be  useful  to  pupils. 

Historic  Ornament. 

Three  or  more  schools  are  studied  as  an  introduction  to 
design. 
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Geometric  Design, 
Those  purely  geometric  ;  those  based  on  the  laws  of  growth 
found  in  plants. 

*  Plant  Form  Designs, 

Here  are  presented  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
based  on  the  laws  of  growth  found  in  plants,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  different  kinds  of  decoration  ;  1st,  horizontal 
radiation  about  a  centre  ;  2d,  vertical  radiation  from  a  point ; 
3d,  vertical  radiation  from  a  line  ;  4th,  balance  or  equipoise  ; 
5th,  surface  patterns,  liorizontal  and  vertical. 

Constructive  and  Working  Drawings, 
1st,  free-hand  working  drawings ;  2d,  mechanical  work- 
ings ;  3d,  how  to  place  dimensions  on  all  working  drawings. 

Model  and  Object  Drawing^  and  Practical  Perspective, 
1st,  type  solids ;  2d,  natural  objects ;  3d,  manufactured 
objects. 

Illustrative  Drawing. 
This  work  includes  practice  in  drawing  upon  the  black- 
board illustrations  used  in  their  other  studies,  geography, 
histor}^  arithmetic,  nature  study,  etc. 

Form, 

The  principal  object  in  the  study  of  form  is  to  prepare  the 
pupils  to  teach  modelling  in  clay,  paper-folding  and  cutting, 
stick-laying,  etc. 

Color. 

In  the  study  of  color  the  Normal  pupils  are  qualified  to 
direct  the  observation  of  children  and  instruct  them,  so  as  to 
give  the  knowledge  of  common  colors  and  their  names,  to- 
gether with  their  most  important  harmonies  and  contrasts. 

The  above  is  the  outline  of  the  work  performed  by  all 
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members  of  the  school  during  the  first  three  terms  of  their 
course.  During  the  fourth  term  that  section  of  the  senior 
class  which  has  chosen  drawing  for  its  specialty  pursues  the 
study  with  special  reference  to  the  arrangement,  method  of 
treatment,  and  purpose  of  the  work  in  primary  and  grammar 
grades.    The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  work  : 

Primary. 

1st.  Spontaneous  sketches  of  children  ;  their  character 
and  value.  Correlation  of  drawing  and  other  primary 
studies.  2d.  Form.  Ends  to  be  secured  and  methods  of 
instruction.  Details ;  why  important  and  how  fixed  in 
the  mind.  3d.  Drawing.  Use  and  abuse  of  movement 
exercises,  of  eraser,  of  ruler.  Object  drawing.  Memory 
drawing:.  Dictation.  4th.  Desion.  The  educational  value 
of  arrangement.  Originality  and  how  to  foster  it.  5th. 
Color.  Why?  What?  How?  The  color  sense.  Use  of 
color  in  other  studies  ;  in  arrangement. 

Grammar. 

1st.  Pictorial  and  object  drawing,  illustrative  sketch- 
ing; its  utilization  in  other  studies.  Importance  as  a  lan- 
ocuaore.  2d.  Constructive  drawins:.  Its  educational  value. 
8d.  Decorative  drawing.  Its  educational  value.  Types 
in  historic  ornament  to  be  carefully  studied.  Guiding 
principles  in  all  good  design.  Inspiration  to  be  found  in 
nature.  Materials,  methods,  ideals.  4th.  Color.  Training 
the  color  sense.    Use  in  design.    The  laws  of  harmony. 

Note.  —  The  Art  Museum  and  Public  Library  are  visited 
by  the  various  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  for 
purposes  of  study. 

Henry  W.  Poor, 
Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Drawing,  in  charge 

of  the  work  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Boston,  March  10,  181)7. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 


REPORT  THEREON  OF  DR.  EDWARD  M.  HART- 
WELL,  DIRECTOR. 


To  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  direction,  I  submit  the 
following  as  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Physical  Training 
for  1895-9(5: 

So  far  as  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Train- 
ing are  concerned,  the  past  year  has  been  an  unusually  pros- 
[)erous  one.  The  conduct  of  gymnastic  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  class  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  has  been  characterized  by  increasing  interest  and 
success,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  course  of  events 
in  previous  years. 

The  same  schedule  of  requirements  in  respect  to  the  year's 
work  in  gymnastics  which  was  ordained  for  1895-96  has 
continued  in  force  during  1896-97.  The  schedule  of  re- 
quirements for  the  year  to  come  will  bear  extension.  I 
propose  to  extend  it  particularly  in  respect  to  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  work  in  the  grammar  schools,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  many  teachers  of  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
(counting  the  entering  primary  class  as  first  class)  who  are 
getting  results  which  formerly  were  not  commonly  secured 
below  the  seventh  or  eighth  class. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  year  is  found  in 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the  course  of  gymnastics 
in  the  case  of  certain  high  schools,  which  have  been  provided 
by  the  School  Committee  with  gymnastic  appliances  for  the 
first  time.  I  consider  the  action  of  the  School  Committee 
in  this  direction  one  of  cnpital  importance,  as  to  my  mind 
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it  betokens  a  recosrnition  of  the  fact  that  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  require  special  facilities  in  the  matter  of  physical 
training.  If  the  forward  step  thus  taken  shall  be  followed 
by  measures  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  the  solution  of  the 
chief  problem  of  this  department  will  be  materially  hastened. 
Stated  in  general  terms,  that  problem  is  how  to  develop  in 
the  schools  of  Boston  a  system  of  physical  training  which 
shall  be  approximately  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the 
school  population  and  be  comparable  in  completeness  and 
efficiency  with  the  systems  of  school  gymnastics  which 
obtain  in  the  more  progressive  provincial  towns  as  well 
as  in  the  leading  capital  cities  of  Europe. 

The  improvement  in  the  high-school  course  of  gymnastics, 
which  signalizes  the  current  year,  has  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training  and  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools, 
in  response  to  my  recommendations,  seconding  the  requests 
of  the  head-masters  that  better  facilities  be  provided  for 
apparatus  gymnastics  in  certain  high  schools  for  girls  and  in 
the  Public  Latin  School  for  boys. 

For  several  years  the  Charlestown  High  School  was  the 
only  school  of  its  kind  belonging  to  the  city  of  Boston  which 
possessed  a  special  room  containing  a  reasonably  fair  supply 
of  Swedish  gymnastic  machines.  Of  such  machines  the 
Brighton  High  School,  in  its  old  quarters,  had  a  very  limited 
supply  in  its  assembly  hall.  None  of  the  other  high  schools 
had  any. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  serviceable  and  approxi- 
mately adequate  sets  of  Swedish  gymnastic  apparatus  have 
been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
Brighton  and  Poxbury  High  Schools,  and  also  for  the  boys 
belonging  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  of  the  Public  Latin 
School.  Several  pieces  of  portable  apparatus  have  been 
placed  in  Curtis  Hall,  Jamaica  Plain,  for  the  use  of  the  girls 
of  the  West  Roxbury  High  School.    The  girls  of  the  East 
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Boston  High  School  have  had  the  benefit  of  apparatus  work, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  gymnasium  on  Paris  street,  near  the 
school,  which  was  hired  by  the  School  Committee  to  serve 
as  a  drill  hall  and  gymnasium  for  the  East  Boston  High 
School. 

As  the  building  in  question  has  recently  been  given  to  the 
city  for  a  public  gymnasium,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  suitable 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Board  of  Park  Com- 
missioners who  have  it  in  charge,  whereby  its  further  use, 
under  still  more  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  secured 
for  the  gymnastic  instruction,  not  only  of  the  girls  of  the 
East  Boston  High  School,  but  also  of  the  upper  classes  of 
such  of  the  East  Boston  grammar  schools  as  are  located  in 
its  vicinity.  The  Lyman  School  is  a  block  nearer  to  the 
Paris-street  gymnasium  than  is  the  East  Boston  High 
School,  it  may  be  said. 

The  total  number  of  high  school  girls,  in  1895-96, 
who  received  instruction  in  Swedish  apparatus  gymnastics 
scarcely  exceeded  250.  During  the  year  1896-97  their 
number  has  increased  to  820  in  round  numbers.  Counting 
the  boys  belonging  to  Classes  VI.  and  V.  of  the  Public 
Latin  School,  about  150  in  number,  who  have  had  two 
hours  weekly,  since  Christmas,  of  gymnastic  instruction 
in  their  refitted  gymnasium,  nearly  1,000  of  our  high  school 
pupils  now^  have  apparatus  gymnastics.  This  change  has 
been  effected  without  increasino-  the  number  of  instructors 
in  the  employment  of  the  city,  through  the  provision  of 
appropriate  apparatus  by  the  School  Committee.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  the  enlarged  fiicilities  provided  by  the 
School  Committee  have  been  greatly  appreciated  and  gladly 
availed  of  by  the  pupils,  gymnastic  teachers,  and  head- 
masters of  the  schools  concerned.  Thus  far  the  result  of  the 
experiment  has  been  highly  satisfactory  and  bids  fair  to 
continue  so. 

Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  building  occupied 
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by  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin  Schools,  the  pupils  in  those 
schools,  about  one  thousand  in  number,  are  precluded  from 
enjoying  the  advantage  of  apparatus  gymnastics.  This  is  to 
be  deplored,  but  cannot  well  be  helped  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  work  in  these  schools  also  sufiers  by  reason  of 
the  undue  size  of  the  sections  in  gymnastics  and  the  inability 
of  the  teachers  to  classify  their  pupils  properly. 

The  class  sections  in  gymnastics  are  likewise  too  large  to 
permit  of  the  best  results  both  in  the  West  Roxbury  and 
East  Boston  High  Schools.  No  teacher  can  do  full  justice  to 
herself  or  her  class  when  the  latter  numbers  over  fifty  per- 
sons, much  less  when  it  numbers  one  hundred  or  more,  as  is 
now  the  case  in  some  instances,  e.g.^  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Improvements  in  the  programme  as  regards  the  time 
arrangements  are  still  possible  in  several  instances.  Gener- 
ally speaking  two  periods  of  fifty  minutes  each,  correspond- 
ing to  the  "  two  hours  of  military  drill ''  laid  down  for  high 
school  boys  (excepting  the  sixth  and  fifth  class  boys  of  the 
Latin  School  who  are  exempt  from  drill),  are  devoted  to 
gymnastic  instruction  in  those  schools  where  such  instruction 
is  given.  Four  half-hour  periods  per  week,  in  my 
opinion,  are  much  preferable  to  two  periods  of  an  hour  each. 
In  the  Charlestown  High  School,  but  in  no  other,  each  gym- 
nastic section  has  four  periods  of  twenty-five  minutes  each  per 
week,  an  arrangement  which  I  must  think  contributes  not  a 
little  to  the  excellent  character  of  the  gymnastic  work  in  that 
school.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  this  school,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  hioh  schools  to  introduce  thorouo^h  and 
diversified  work  in  apparatus  gymnastics,  the  advanced 
class  is  not  excused  from  gymnastics,  as  is  commonly  the 
case. 

Owing  to  exceptional  conditions  incident  to  the  experi- 
mental character  of  the  work  Mr.  Nissen  has  had  immediate 
charge  of  the  instruction  in  the  Brighton  High  School  and 
the  Public  Latin  School.    It  seems  to  me  important  that  he 
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should  be  relieved  from  class  work  in  these  schools  next 
year  by  the  appointment  of  a  competent  woman  in  the 
Brighton  School  and  of  a  competent  man  in  the  Latin 
School.  I  am  convinced  that  the  head-masters  of  the 
English  High  and  Latin  Schools  would  welcome  an  arrange- 
ment Avhich  should  afford  opportunity  for  all  boys  in  their 
respective  schools,  who  are  excused  from  military  drill,  to 
receive  genuine  and  systematic  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

The  new  provision  of  gymnastic  apparatus  has  enabled  this 
department  to  offer  special  instruction  of  an  advanced  charac- 
ter to  teachers  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Nissen's  normal  classes, 
held  partly  at  the  Roxbury  High  School  and  partly  at  the 
Latin  School  gymnasia,  have  been  well  attended  by  (1) 
teachers  required  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  principles 
of  Ling  gymnastics,  (2)  by  women  desirous  of  instruction 
in  apparatus  work  and  marching,  and  (3)  by  men  similarly 
disposed. 

The  matter  of  gymnastic  games  has  received  considerable 
attention.  Appliances  for  basket  ball  have  been  placed  in 
the  gymnasia  of  the  Brighton,  Roxbury,  and  West  Rox- 
bury  High  Schools.  Simple  games  requiring  at  most  a 
minimal  amountof  the  simplest  hand  apparatus  —  6.(7.,  balls  — 
have  been  experimentally  introduced  into  certain  high,  gram- 
mar, and  primary  classes.  An  encouraging  amount  of 
interest  has  been  aroused,  and  I  propose,  with  your  consent 
and  that  of  the  Committee  on  Hygiene  and  Physical  Train- 
ing, to  recommend  to  the  class  teachers  the  description  and 
rules  of  certain  simple  games  which  can  be  played  in  a 
school  yard,  a  school  hall,  or  a  gymnasium. 

In  certain  of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  attained  a 
high  degree  of  proficiency  in  free  movements,  there  is  a 
desire  for  some  simple  apparatus  exercises.  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  introducing  experimentally  a  few  pieces  of  portable 
ap[)aratus,  which  are  relatively  inexpensive,  e.g.^  balance 
beams,  jumping  stands,  and  the  like,  into  such  schools. 
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Such  apparatus  can  be  used  in  the  school  hall  or  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  some  of  the  more  modern  buildings  to  great  advant- 
age and  without  inconvenience,  as  they  are  wholly  portable, 
and  easily  moved  and  removed.  The  two  upper  classes  in 
a  considerable  number  of  the  grammar  schools  are  prepared 
to  profit  by  the  introduction  of  the  kind  of  apparatus  alluded 
to.  Less  than  one  thousand  dollars  would  be  required  to  try 
the  experiment  on  a  fairly  extensive  scale. 

I  spent  three  months  of  1896,  including  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  vacation,  in  visiting  certain  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As 
my  principal  object  was  the  study  of  matters  relating  to 
hygiene  and  physical  training,  and  as  I  was  kindly  granted 
six  weeks  leave  of  absence  by  the  school  authorities,  it 
seems  proper  in  this  connection  for  me  to  allude  to  some  of 
the  results  of  my  observations. 

Being  provided  with  credential  letters  from  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  I  was  enabled  to 
apply  directly  at  headquarters  wherever  I  went  for  informa- 
tion touching  school-houses,  public  baths,  and  public  play- 
grounds, gymnasia,  etc.  Every  facility  for  acquiring 
information  at  first  hand  was  freely  accorded  me  by  the  heads 
of  educational  and  other  municipal  departments,  e.g.^  in, 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  Vienna,  and 
Budapest.  Of  the  cities  mentioned  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Leeds, 
and  Budapest  were  visited  by  me  for  the  first  time. 

Comparing  the  impressions  gained  in  1896  with  those 
derived  from  former  studies  I  am  led  to  the  following 
general  conclusions  with  regard  to  physical  education  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Physical  education  as 
organized  and  administered  in  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  all  these  countries  is  of  a  more  highly 
developed  and  efficient  type  than  was  the  case  on  the  occasion 
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of  my  last  previous  visit  in  1890.  On  the  whole  it  is,  as 
heretofore,  more  intelligently  conceived  and  better  organized 
on  the  Continent  than  in  the  British  Islands.  In  German 
cities  there  has  been  a  wide  and  successful  movement  to 
supplement  gymnastic  training  (which  has  long  l)een  more 
fully  provided  for  than  in  French  or  British  cities)  by  the 
development  of  gymnastic  games  and  out-of-door  sports, 
both  within  and  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regularly  con- 
stituted school  authorities.  As  a  rule  German  cities  now 
provide  their  schools  with  both  gymnasia  and  playgrounds. 
The  former  are  detached  or  semi-detached  buildings, 
generally  ;  the  playgrounds  in  some  instances  form  a  part  of 
the  school  yards,  in  others  they  are  located  in  public  parks 
or  open  spaces  (as  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  Britain  and 
France),  while  in  not  a  few  cases  special  playgrounds  are  set 
apart  for  the  school  children  of  the  city.  In  Paris  and  in 
London  the  school  yards  are  used  as  playgrounds  in  the 
summer  vacation,  particularly  in  crowded  districts.  In  Paris 
the  school  authorities  maintain  a  large  number  of  "  vacation 
schools,"  which  are  officered  by  regular  teachers.  The 
"  kinderhort"  is  peculiar  to  German  schools.  In  it  younger 
pupils,  who  otherwise  would  be  left  to  their  own  devices 
while  their  parents  are  at  w^ork,  remain  on  the  school  prem- 
ises, under  the  charge  of  teachers  specially  detailed  and  paid 
for  the  purpose  until  evening ;  wdiile  in  the  kinderhort  they 
may  receive  instruction  in  singing,  manual  training,  and  the 
like.  "  Cantines  scolaires,^'  which  furnish  a  simple  meal 
for  a  trifling  sum,  constitute  a  marked  feature  of  the  newer 
schools  in  Paris. 

School  gymnasia,  either  in  the  form  of  special  rooms  or 
special  buildings,  are  increasing  in  number  year  by  year  in 
Scotch  and  English  cities,  as  well  as  in  France.  It  is  only 
in  the  United  States,  where  physical  education  is  in  a  rela- 
tively backward  and  undeveloped  state,  that  the  cheap  device 
of  having  school  gymnastics  in  the  aisles  and  corridors  pre- 
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vails.  The  professional  training  and  standing  of  directors 
and  teachers  of  gymnastics  is  higher  in  France  and  Germany 
than  in  England.  There  has  been  more  radical  improve- 
ment and  rapid  progress  in  Paris  than  in  London,  Liverpool, 
or  Berlin  in  the  last  six  years. 

Gymnastic  apparatus  in  the  school-yard  is  not  uncommon 
in  England  and  Germany.  As  a  rule  the  school-j^ards  are 
much  more  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  school  playground 
purposes  in  the  cities  of  Europe  than  is  the  case  in  Boston  and 
other  American  cities. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  British  city  parks  and 
open  spaces  is  the  varied  and  often  ample  space  set  apart  for 
out-door  games  for  children,  youth,  and  adults.  In  the  parks 
under  control  of  the  London  County  Council,  for  instance, 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-three  open-air  gymnasia,  not  to 
speak  of  fields  for  cricket,  tennis,  foot-ball,  quoits,  bowls,  and 
even  golf.  Open-air  swimming-pools  are  found  in  certain 
city  parks  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London,  although 
public  baths  with  swimming-pools  are  common  in  these  as 
in  most  British  cities.  I  found  swimming-baths  in  schools 
in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  Special  funds  for  instruction  in 
swimming  in  connection  with  public  or  semi-public  baths  are 
now  provided  in  London,  Paris,  and  Frankfort. 

The  custom  of  providing  school  shower-baths  in  element- 
ary German  schools  has  so  spread  and  deepened  within  the 
past  ten  years  that  they  are  now  provided  in  all  new 
school-houses  as  a  rule.  I  examined  such  baths  in  Frank- 
fort, Berlin,  Budapest,  and  Cologne.  The  opinion  regard- 
ing their  practicability,  cheapness,  and  value  appears  to  be 
uniformly  favorable.  Such  baths  are  usually  found  in  the 
basement  or  on  the  ground  floor.  Latrines  and  other  sani- 
tary conveniences  are  only  exceptionally  to  be  found  in  the 
basements  of  the  newer  school  buildings  abroad,  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes.  Their  banishment  from  the  school-house 
leaves  room  for  gymnasia  and  school-baths. 
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I  may  also  remark  that  I  could  iind  no  city  in  which  the 
floors  and  corridors  of  the  school  buildings  were  not  sul)- 
jected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  frequent  and  thorough  wash- 
ing and  periodical  scrubbing. 

In  respect  to  school  architecture,  school  sanitation,  school 
hygiene  in  most  of  its  branches,  and  the  medical  supervi- 
sion of  schools,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  school  gymnasia 
and  school  playgrounds  we  have  much  more  to  learn  from 
managers  of  European  city  schools  than  we  have  to  teach, 
notwithstanding  the  progress  we  are  making  in  such  matters. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  M.  Hartwell. 

Boston,  March  15,  1897. 
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THE  KINDBRG-ARTBNS. 


REPORT  THEREON  OF  LAURA  FISHER, 
DIRECTOR. 


To  the  Saperintendeiit  of  Public  Schools: 

Sir  :  In  reporting  upon  the  kindergartens  of  Boston  I 
desire  especially  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  many  waj^s, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  in  which  the  kindergarten  prepares 
the  child  for  the  primary  school,  and  in  which  the  school  has 
succeeded  in  continuing  the  training  begun  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  cry  for  connecting  links  between 
the  kindergarten  and  the  school,  and  are  so  engrossed  in 
listening  to  the  call  that  we  are  unmindful  of  the  existing 
c(mnections  and  of  the  special  links  already  forged. 

Two  kinds  of  connection  are  possible  :  a  general  connec- 
tion pertaining  to  what  might  be  called  aim  and  atmosphere, 
and  a  specific  connection  along  the  lines  of  definite  exercises 
and  kinds  of  work.  I  shall  consider  these  in  turn.  But  wx 
must  never  forget  that  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  rep- 
resent different  periods  and  stages  of  development.  The 
kindergarten  child  is  in  a  different  mental  and  physical 
condition  from  the  school  child.  The  kinders^arten  as^e 
covers  the  period  we  call  childhood  as  distinguished  from 
the  school  age  beginning  with  boy  and  girlhood. 

Just  as  the  nursery  is  designed  for  the  child  when  he  is 
not  yet  ready  to  go  to  the  kindergarten,  so  the  kindergarten 
meets  the  needs  of  the  child  before  he  is  ready  for  the  school. 

The  children  who  come  from  well-conducted  kindergartens 
will  be  well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  school  only  when 
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tliey  are  really  ready,  mentally  and  [)liysieally,  to  [vdus  into 
the  school's  keeping.  Any  hot-house  measures,  any  undue 
haste  is  ill-advised  and  will  result  in  retarding  the  [)upirs 
development.  This  mistake  is  apt  to  he  made  wherever  the 
school  age  is  low,  and  wherever  children  are  admitted  into 
the  school  before  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

The  first  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  l)reaks  a  path  for 
the  school  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  children  are  accustomed 
to  be  away  from  home  during  regular  periods  daily,  and  are 
habituated  to  daily  companionship  and  work  with  others. 
The  child  has  lost  that  dread  of  the  school  and  shyness  of 
others  which  make  the  first  days  and  weeks  of  school-life  a 
period  of  misery,  and  are  a  great  trial  to  teacher  and  pupil 
alike. 

The  great  school  virtues  of  regularity  and  punctuality,  as 
well  as  order,  have  been  cultivated.  Attendance  is  not  a 
matter  of  whims  and  caprices ;  the  child  has  a  sense  of  worh 
and  duty  to  l)e  performed,  and  the  winds  of  self-indulgence 
and  variations  of  weather  no  longer  determine  his  daily  acts. 
He  has  learned  in  the  kindergarten  to  cooperate  with  those 
about  him,  to  control  wayward  impulses,  to  attend  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  modern  school  and  the  kindergar- 
ten have  much  in  common.  In  both  the  children  are  busy, 
happy  participants  in  the  work  that  is  going  on.  Necessa- 
rily the  school  work  is  more  formal,  and  has,  for  one  of  its 
purposes,  the  acquisition  of  definite  knowledge  in  specific 
branches  of  study,  the  mastery  of  subjects  not  for  the  devel- 
opment of  mental  power  alone,  but  that  the  pupil  may  know 
them.  Therefore  the  discipline  of  the  school  must  be  more 
formal  too,  and  the  order  somewhat  different.  In  the  school 
the  child  must  learn  to  work  and  learns  largely  through 
work ;  in  the  kindergarten  the  child  learns  largely  through 
play.  In  the  school  the  pupil  must  learn  to  study  by  him- 
self, to  shut  himself  off  from  the  doings  of  his  neighbors. 
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to  be  blind  and  deaf  to  many  things  that  do  not  innnediately 
concern  him.  In  the  kindergarten,  on  the  contrary,  nearly 
everything  is  done  by  the  children  together ;  the  interest  of 
all  is  enlisted  in  the  work  of  each  ;  the  child's  social  nature 
needs  to  be  developed,  his  individuality  needs  broadening, 
and  therefore  the  more  i informal  exercises  and  order  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  seating  of  the  children  in  the  kindergar- 
ten is  difierent  from  the  manner  of  seating  children  in  the 
school.  This  is  not  an  accident,  ])ut  is  very  important  and 
arises  out  of  the  ditferences  above  mentioned. 

The  primary  school  has  responded  to  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  relation  betAveen  teacher 
and  pupils.  We  do  not  often  see  pupils  fearing  their 
teacher ;  they  tell  their  simple  personal  tales,  sure  of  finding 
a  sympathetic  listener ;  they  share  in  each  other's  experi- 
ences, and  no  longer  feel  it  necessary  to  whisper  secretly. 
They  speak  freely  and  frankly,  skip  about  joyously,  and  not 
only  sing,  but  play,  within  the  sacred  walls  of  the  Sv-hool. 
The  transition  from  the  atmosphere  of  a  good  kinden:arten 
to  that  of  a  good  primary  school  is  natural  and  easy.  While 
each  has  its  specific  character  meeting  the  needs  of  children 
of  difierent  ages,  they  have  much  in  common,  and  the  gap 
does  not  exist  here. 

It  is  self-evident  that  children  accustomed  to  a  certain 
amount  of  routine  in  the  kinderi^arten  conform  more 
readily,  without  being  deadened  by  it,  to  the  routine  of  the 
school.  They  soon  get  used  to  the  time-division,  to  the 
drill  in  such  matters  as  getting  ready  for  class  work,  march- 
ing to  and  from  their  seats,  obeying  signals,  passing  in  and 
out  of  the  building,  listening  to  and  executing  orders,  and 
accepting  forms  and  customs  which  are  school  traditions. 
All  these  mechanical  processes  nnist  be  learned  and  nmst  be 
regarded,  as  they  have  a  distinct  bearing  upon  school  disci- 
pline and  order.  Then  there  is  the  general  training  of  the 
observation,  which  makes  the  child  wide  awake  and  alert 
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and  helps  in  the  mastery  of  facts  and  the  acquisition  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge. 

There  is  also  the  manual-work  and  training  of  the  kinder- 
garten which  makes  little  hands  dexterous  and  little  fingers 
nimble  ;  and  which  develops  skill  and  })ower  which  the  child 
applies  whatever  may  he  the  instruments  or  implements  he 
uses,  from  the  hook  easily  dropped  from  awkard,  fumbling 
hands,  to  the  pencil  or  brush  requiring  light  and  careful 
touch.  Furthermore  there  are  the  habits  of  self-depend- 
ence, of  busy,  interested  activity,  of  readily  dropping  one 
task  to  take  up  another,  of  concentrated  effort,  of  welcom- 
ing difficulties  to  l)e  conquered,  and,  above  all,  of  attention 
to  the  exercise  in  hand,  and  controlling  wandering  thoughts 
and  listless  moods.  All  these  things  prepare  the  child  to  be 
a  ready,  studious,  orderly,  active  pupil. 

In  speaking  of  the  more  specific  ways  in  which  the 
children  attending  our  kindergartens  are  prepared  for  the 
work  in  the  school,  I  shall  consider  in  turn  the  main  branches 
of  study  pursued  in  the  primary  school,  and  endeavor  to 
show  how  the  kindergarten  directly  and  indirectly  lays  the 
foundation  for  them. 

Considering  reading  first,  we  all  recognize  that  it  has  two 
main  aspects,  the  mastery  of  the  written  symbol  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  idea  or  object  for  which  the  symbol 
stands  :  the  mechanical  side  and  the  thought  side. 

To  master  the  mechanical  side  of  reading  the  pupil  must 
quickly  recognize  the  words  in  sentences  used,  and  must 
readil}^  translate  into  sounds  the  symbols  recognized.  The 
training  of  the  eye  and  ear  as  intelligent  servants  ot  the 
mind  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  learning  to  read. 
-  In  the  kindergarten  the  child  is  accustomed  to  ready 
identification,  abundaut  illustration,  and  careful  analysis  of 
forms  and  their  elements.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  direct  the 
general  power  gained  into  specific  lines,  and  the  trained  eye 
will  readily  see,  observe,  register,  and  apply  familiar  facts  to 
new  combinations. 
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The  car  trained  to  note,  and  the  tongue  trained  to  the 
careful  utterance  of  words  spoken  or  melodies  sung,  cannot 
be  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  sounding  of  words  and  letters  when 
the  chikl  enters  the  primary  school. 

But  the  oTcat  office  of  readino;  and  allied  lano^uas^e  work  is 
to  cfive  food  for  thouoht  and  to  refine  and  humanize  man. 
The  child's  reading  is  tlie  first  step  in  teaching  him  how  to 
use  books,  and,  through  l)ooks,  stored-up  knowledge  becomes 
the  property  of  the  individual.  As  books  register  the 
thoughts  and  experiences  of  men,  they  must  presuppose  the 
power  to  observe  and  the  opportunity  for  experience.  What 
the  child  reads  and  what  is  read  to  him  is  second-hand 
knowledge.  It  is  something  somebody  else  has  discovered. 
He  will  be  able  to  understand  it  onl}^  if  he  has  the  chance  to 
make  similar  observations,  and  if  he  has  analogous  experiences 
which  help  him  to  interpret  the  same. 

In  books  and  in  the  spoken  word  the  child  finds  the  means 
of  broadening  his  knowledge  by  using  the  knowledge  of 
others  ;  but  if  he  knows  nothing  to  begin  witli,  all  that  he 
hears  and  reads  will  be  dead  lumber  in  his  mind. 

The  kindergarten  helps  the  school  in  this  most  important 
aspect  of  the  teaching  of  reading.  It  is  preeminently  a 
school  of  observation  and  experience,  and  so  gives  vital 
meaning  to  the  facts  and  events  which  the  child's  first  books 
record.  Tlie  child's  contact  with  things,  his  observation 
of  the  aspects  of  nature  and  the  occupations  of  man,  the 
luihit  of  tracing  and  observinr/  the  processes  and  relations  of 
both,  are  the  best  foundations  for  profital)le  use  of  the 
simplest  reading-book. 

Furthermore,  the  kindergarten  steeps  the  child  in  good 
literature,  and  believes  in  biassing  the  child's  literary  taste. 
The  poems  and  stories  used  in  the  kindergarten  are  carefully 
chosen.  They  cultivate  not  onl}^  taste  but  the  imagination, 
and  fill  the  child's  mind  with  thoughts  that  eimoble  and 
upiilt.    'I'hey  create  the  spirit unl  atmos])herc  in  which  the 
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child  dwells  and  make  him  receptive  to  hi<^h  ideals.  His 
thought  taken  captive  l)y  healthful  ideas  shuns  the  idle  and 
harmful  things  which  easily  tind  lodgment  in  vacant  minds. 
I  consider  the  vital  experiences  offered  the  child,  and  the 
thoughts  embodied  in  the  kindergarten  plays,  talks,  poems, 
and  stories  most  valuable  contributions  to  child-education, 
and  among  the  most  signiticant  links  betAveen  the  kinder- 
aarten  and  the  school. 

Writing,  as  a  mechanical  process,  is  prepai-ed  for  by  all 
the  manual  exercises  of  the  kindergarten,  but  most  directly 
by  the  use  of  the  pencil  in  linear  drawing.  As  reading  is  a 
form  of  thought  impression  or  reception,  writing  is  a  form  of 
thought  exi)ression,  and  the  expression  of  thought  in  the 
form  of  si)()ken  language  is  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  train- 
ing. The  children  are  encouraged  to  tell  wliat  they  have 
observed,  or  made,  or  done,  to  repeat  stories  related,  and  to 
invent  original  tales. 

I  believe  every l)ody  is  agreed  that  the  kindergarten  chil- 
dren excel  in  a  knowledge  of  form  and  number.  In  other 
words,  the  children  here  get  their  tirst  training  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  as  this  is  the  tirst  step  in  the  science  of  hature,  its 
value  must  be  recognized.  In  the  kindergarten  the  child 
manipulates  objects,  and  is  stimulated  to  observe  simple 
numbers,  their  relations  and  combinations.  The  children 
count  objects  of  the  same  kind  and  make  their  own  numerical 
discoveries.  They  furthermore  handle  and  construct  with 
divisible  objects,  and  get  some  idea  of  simple  fractional 
parts.  In  the  motto  to  the  play  called  "  Numl)ering  the 
Fingers  "  Froebel  says  :  "  Man  does  not  appreciate  how  great 
is  the  art  of  counting.  He  scarcely  suspects  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievement  in  mahiiig  himself  at  home  in  spaced 

To  this  mastery  of  things  quantitatively,  Froebel  adds 
opportunities  for  a  knowledge  of  quality,  by  means  of  form. 
By  constant  observation  of  geometric  and  natural  forms  the 
child  becomes  familiar  with  the  same,  and  by  using  them  in 
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construction  he  learns  to  appreciate  their  artistic  value.  The 
mathematical  aspect  of  the  kindero'arten  material  has  been  a 
great  temptation  to  teachers  who  have  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  the  formal  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  to 
young  children.  The  [)lace  for  work  of  this  kind  is,  where  it 
is  feasible,  a  connecting  room  l)etween  the  kindergarten  and 
the  primary  school,  where  children  who  have  had  the  kinder- 
garten training  may  continue  the  more  advanced  -svork  sug- 
gested by  Froebel,  e.<7,,  exercises  with  blocks  developing 
ideas  of  size,  quantity,  dimension,  square  and  cubic  con- 
tents, with  clay  and  peas-work  in  the  reproduction  of  crystal 
forms  ;  and  more  advanced  exercises  in  artistic  construction 
and  designing  with  tablets,  sticks,  and  other  materials.  But 
in  my  opinion  too  much  emphasis  should  not  be  placed  on 
this  phase  of  the  work  beyond  the  kindergarten  ;  and  the 
central  and  most  essential  lines  of  work  in  the  school  must 
always  remain  those  held  as  most  vital  to  the  education  of 
the  school  child. 

Along  the  lines  of  art  education  the  primary  school  is 
following  many  of  the  l)eginnings  made  in  the  kindergarten  : 
the  paper  work,  cardboard-modelling,  clay- modelling,  and 
stick-lac  ing  are  all  outgrowths  of  kindergarten  work  ;  and 
it  has  for  many  years  been  the  hope  of  those  most  interested 
in  the  art  education  of  young  children  in  our  schools,  that 
the  work  begun  in  the  kindergarten  might  l)e  carried  on 
through  all  succeeding  grades  in  ever  advancing  forms.  To 
construct  simple  but  harmonious  designs  and  objects,  to 
combine  carefully  chosen  colors,  to  reproduce  with  pencil, 
brush,  or  clay,  objects  in  nature,  to  illustrate  poems  and 
stories  thereby  cultivating  the  imagination,  to  invent  wholly 
original  forms,  are  daily  exercises  in  the  kindergarten  and 
lay  the  best  foundation  for  art  instruction. 

The  nature-work  and  observation  of  the  kindergarten 
connects  directly  with  the  teaching  of  natural  science  and 
the  (irst  simple  lessons  in  geogra])hy.    The  nature-woi'k  in 
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tiu'  kiiulerujirlcn  lias  two  aspectn,  one  of  wliiili  makes 
proniiiu'iit  tlie  use  of  natural  objects  (seeds,  leaves,  tlowers, 
shells,  etc.)  for  artistic  purposes;  the  second  aspect  is  that 
in  uhich  careful  ol)servMti()n  of  natural  objects  and  phe- 
nomena is  emphasized.  Plants  and  animals  in  the  child's 
surroundings  are  noticed  and  talked  about  and  cared  for  ;  sun, 
moon,  stars,  light,  (douds,  wind,  Avater,  rain,  snow  are  o))- 
served,  and  the  children  knirn  to  regard  Nature's  forms  and 
processes,  and  begin  to  think  about  the  relations  of  things. 
Furthermore  the  talks  and  excursions  make  them  familiar 
with  woods,  streams,  valleys,  hills,  and  ocean,  and  they 
begin  to  realize  how  man  uses  natural  conditions  and  prod- 
ucts, how  he  conquers  difficulties,  how  he  invents  means  for 
bringing  together  the  farthermost  ends  of  the  earth,  how^ 
indeed  he  makes  himself  the  lord  of  all  creation  and  puts 
himself  into  communion  with  nature  and  fellow-man. 

Finally  there  are  the  songs  and  games  of  the  kindergarten 
which,  aside  from  iheir  supreme  value  in  the  development  of 
mind  and  heart,  are  the  beginnings  of  more  systematic 
physical  training.  The  gymnastic  element  enters  so  largely 
into  many  of  the  kindergarten  games  that  it  often  seems  as 
though  a  great  number  of  these  movements  might  be  utilized 
in  the  physical  training  given  in  the  primary  school.  The 
validity  of  the  kindergarten  plays  as  an  educational  factor, 
is  finding  increasing  recognition  in  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  use  of  gymnastic  games  in  the  school,  and  the  kinder- 
garten method  of  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  proving  an  aid 
in  securing  exact  and  uniform  movements  in  school  gymnas- 
tics. Both  these  tendencies  in  school  gymnastic  exercises 
indicate  that  something  is  needed  as  supplementary  to  formal 
gymnastics,  in  order  to  secure  freedom  from  the  strain  u[)()n 
the  attention  and  the  will  which  are  involved  in  the  latter ; 
and  also  that  in  order  to  free  the  body,  the  mind  needs  to  be 
directed  away  from  the  body. 

From  all  these  facts  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  not  claiming 
too  much  in  assertinii"  that  the  kindergarten  is  a  distinct 
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preparation  for  the  school  alonu:  all  the  essential  lines,  and 
that  many  connections,  and  anioni*-  these  some  of  the  most 
im[)ortant,  already  exist.  It  is  not  the  ()])ject  of  the  kinder- 
garten to  do  the  work  of  the  school ;  neither  is  it  a  question 
as  to  how  much  the  child  knows  when  he  leaves  the  kinder- 
garten and  enters  the  school.  It  is  the  mission  and  aim  of 
the  kindergarten  to  enrich  the  child's  nature  and  to  develop 
and  direct  his  powers  into  life-giving  and  spirit-sustaining 
channels.  If  it  succeeds  in  bringing  home  to  the  child  a  pre- 
monition of  the  fact  that  his  life  is  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
"i>Teat,  wide,  wonderful  world;"  if  it  arouses  his  thousfht 
and  stimulates  him  to  ol)serve  and  question;  if  it  quickens 
his  sympathies,  stirs  his  imagination,  makes  active  his  creative 
will  and  helps  him  to  res})ond  to  noble  ideals  it  equips  him 
far  better  for  all  subsequent  education  than  if  it  taught  him 
the  sounds  and  signs  of  all  the  letters  and  made  him  familiar 
with  all  that  Grube  wished  him  to  know. 

It  is  the  eternal  hope  of  every  faithful  kindergartner  that 
the  children  who  pass  from  her  influence  may  realize  her 
dream,  in  that  they  are  more  awake  to  the  beauties  and  duties 
of  life  and  more  in  possession  of  their  own  powers  l>ecause 
of  the  life  they  have  lived  and  shared  with  each  other  in  the 
kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  the 
primary  school,  neither  can  the  latter  ever  be  a  substi- 
tute for  the  former,  and  no  compromise  will  ever  take  the 
place  of  both.  Each  is  dignified  with  a  distinct  sphere  of  its 
own,  for  each  stands  for  something  definite  and  necessary  in 
the  life  and  development  of  the  child.  One  in  aim,  but  dif- 
fering in  means  and  methods,  they  will  continue  side  l)y  side 
working  together  in  friendly  interest  and  mutual  heli)ful- 
ness  to  solve  the  proldems  of  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Laura  Fisiiek. 

Boston,  April  2,  1807. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  May  25,  1897. 
The  Committee  on  Text-Books,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules,  present  their  annual  report : 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  this  year,  as  last,  was  requested 
by  this  committee  to  examine  the  lists  of  text,  reference,  and 
supplementary  reading  books,  and  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  were  deemed  advisable.  The  supervisors  have  also  con- 
sidered and  reported  upon  various  books  specially  referred 
to  them  by  this  committee,  and  their  suggestions  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and,  in  the  main,  adopted.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  interests  of  economy  have  been  given 
due  weight,  and  the  recommendations  presented  in  this 
report  will  not,  if  adopted,  involve  the  expenditure  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  money.  The  additional  books  recom- 
mended can  be  added  gradually  as  our  financial  condi- 
tion wall  warrant  the  expenditure,  and  we  have  refrained 
from  suggesting  any  radical  change  in  the  existing  list  of 
text-books,  or  the  substitution  of  new  books  for  old,  which, 
of  course,  would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount. 
The  whole  matter  of  supplementary  reading  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  we  ask  leave 
to  report  later  upon  this  subject,  and  possibly  to  recommend 
a  o^eneral  rearrano^ement  of  the  books  under  this  headinof. 
Some  errors  and  omissions  have  been  discovered  in  the  pres- 
ent list  of  authorized  text  and  reference  books,  and  orders 
designed  to  correct  these  inaccuracies  are  appended  hereto. 
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PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

We  recommend  that  "  The  Finch  Primer  "  be  added  to 
the  list  of  text-books  for  the  third  classes  of  the  primary 
schools.  This  l)ook  is  illustrated  in  color  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  simple  matter  arranged  under  the  four  seasons 
in  an  attractive  manner.    Order  number  1. 

We  believe  that  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  literature  can- 
not begin  too  early,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that 
"  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  "  be  added  to  the  list  of  text- 
books for  the  third  classes  of  the  primary  schools.  This 
book  contains  a  number  of  fables  put  in  a  form  that  the 
children  can  readily  understand,  some  excellent  poems,  and 
a  large  amount  of  busy  work.    Order  number  2. 

"  The  Child's  Book  of  Language,"  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  (J.  H. 
Stickney),  has  never  been  formally  dropped  from  the  list  of 
text-books  for  primary  and  grammar  schools,  although  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  recommended  such  action  two  years 
ao'o.  These  books  are  of  little  use  in  our  schools,  and  we 
recommend  that  they  be  dropped.    Order  number  3. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  Lessons  in  Language  "  by 
the  same  author,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  this  book 
also  be  dropped  from  the  list.    Order  number  4. 

We  believe  that  the  pupils  in  our  grammar  schools  should 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  our 
national  songs,  and  we  therefore  recommend  for  that  purpose 
a  well  selected  and  arranged  collection  entitled  "  Songs  of  the 
Nations,"  compiled  and  edited  by  Chas.  W.  Johnson.  Order 
number  5. 

Bayley's  "  Inductive  Physical  Science  "  presents  a  modern 
and  very  successful  method  of  teaching  physics.  We  believe 
it  desirable  to  afford  our  teachers  an  opportunity^  to  use  this 
book.    Order  number  6. 

Considering  the  fact  that  1)oth  Webster  and  Worcester  are 
widely  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  authority  on 
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matters  of  orthography  and  pronunciation,  we  see  no  ^ood 
reason  for  restricting  the  schools  of  this  city  to  one  standard. 
Accordingly  both  Webster's  Academic  and  Worcester's 
Comprehensive  Dictionaries  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing 
in  our  schools.    Orders  numbers  7  and  25. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  vertical  writing  is  now  ver}^ 
largely  practised,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it 
should  be  given  a  fair  test  in  our  schools,  and  an  order  is 
appended  to  that  effect.    Order  number  8. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  was  stated  in  a  preceding  report,  experience  has  shown 
that  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  frequent  changes  in  the  ma- 
terial furnished  for  French,  German,  or  Latin  composition. 
Kimball's  "  Exercises  in  French  Composition,"  Part  II.,  is  an 
inexpensive  and,  we  believe,  a  useful  book  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  and  accordingly  recommend  its  adoption.  Order 
number  9. 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  "  Preparatory  Latin 
Composition,"  by  Moulton  and  Collar,  and  "JS^ew  Latin 
Composition,"  by  Daniell,  and  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
these  books  for  the  same  reason.    Orders  numbers  10  and  11. 

The  Latin  schools  need  an  additional  amount  of  eas}^  Latin 
for  sight  reading,  and  we  think  that  the  use  of  "  Viri  Romoe  " 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  pupils  and  encouraging  to  the 
teachers.    Order  number  12. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  recommends  White's  "First 
Greek  Book  "  as  being  better  adapted  than  the  book  hereto- 
fore in  use  for  preparing  pupils  in  the  shortest  possible  space 
of  time  to  read  Greek  prose.  We  concur  in  the  recommen- 
dation, and  append  an  order  to  the  desired  effect.  Order 
number  13. 

When  the  course  of  study  in  the  Latin  schools  was 
changed,  Kingsley's  "  Greek  Heroes  "  and  Scott's  "  Tales  of  a 
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Grandfather  "  should  have  been  placed  upon  the  authorized 
list.  Both  of  these  books  are  mentioned  in  the  present  course 
of  study  for  these  schools,  and  we  append  an  order  to  remedy 
the  omission  mentioned.    Order  number  14. 

Carpenter's  "  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition  "  was 
authorized  some  years  ago  in  both  the  high  and  Latin 
schools.  It  is  no  longer  used  in  the  latter,  and  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  continue  it  upon  the  list  for  those  schools. 
Order  number  15. 

At  the  present  time  no  singing  book  is  authorized  for  use 
in  the  Boys'  Latin  School.  "  The  Euterpean  "  is  authorized 
for  use  in  all  the  high  schools,  except  the  Girls'  High  School, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boys' 
Latin  School  as  well.    Order  number  16. 

By  some  oversight  years  ago  Worcester's  Comprehensive 
Dictionary  was  not  authorized  for  use  in  the  Latin  schools 
at  the  time  it  was  placed  on  the  authorized  list  of  text-books 
for  the  high  schools.  We  append  an  order  to  correct  the 
omission.    Order  number  17. 

HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

In  our  report  last  year  we  recommended  that  Freytag's 
"  Die  Journalisten"  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  high 
schools.  By  error  this  book  was  added  to  the  list  of  text- 
books in  the  grammar  schools,  and  we  present  an  order  this 
year  to  place  this  book,  as  originally  intended,  in  the  high 
and  Latin  schools.    Order  number  18. 

We  find  that  the  available  supply  of  reading  matter  in 
German  is  still  insufficient,  and,  believing  that  the  best  of 
recent  literature  should  be  more  fully  represented,  recom- 
mend that  Baumbach's  "  Der  Schwiegersohn,"  edited  by  Bern- 
hardt, be  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  in  the  high  and 
Latin  schools.    Order  number  19. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  recommends  that  an  additional 
supply  of  exercises  in  algebra  should  l)e  furnished.  We 
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accept  the  suggestion,  and  recommend  that  McCurdy's  "  Exer- 
cise Book  in  Algebra  "  be  added  to  the  list,  not  to  displace 
any  book  now  in  use,  but  simply  to  furnish  additional  prob- 
lems in  this  subject.    Order  number  20. 

Phillip's  and  Fisher's  Geometry  is  recommended  to  us  as 
a  book  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  such  of  our  teachers  as 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  this 
book  are  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Our  recommendation  is 
accompanied  with  the  request  that  the  publishers  furnish  the 
plane  geometry  separately  for  the  use  of  classes  beginning 
the  study  of  geometry.    Order  number  21. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  pupils  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  should  acquire  a  French  vocabulary  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  given  in  the  ordinary  text-books,  and  Expe- 
ditione  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,"  par  Louis  Adolphi  Thiers, 
is  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  as  peculiarly 
adapted  for  that  purpose.    Order  number  22. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  pupils  in  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School  should  become  familiar  with  scientific 
terms,  and  to  this  end  we  recommend  that  "  Popular 
Science,"  by  Luquiens,  be  added  to  the  list  of  text-books  for 
use  in  that  school.    Order  number  23. 

Special  permission  was  given  last  year  to  use  Johnston's 
"  History  of  the  United  States  "  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  mentioned  among  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Institute  of  Technology,  for  en- 
tering which  some  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  are  now 
preparing.  We  suggest  that  it  be  added  to  the  list  of  text- 
books for  use  in  this  school,  and  offer  an  order  to  that  effect. 
Order  number  24. 

REFERENCE-BOOKS. 

We  recommend  that  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  be 
added  to  the  list  of  reference-books  in  the  primary  schools, 
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for  reasons  previously  stated  in  this  report.  Order  num- 
ber 25. 

Chambers'  Encyclopedia  is  already  upon  the  list  of  au- 
thorized reference-books.  We  recommend  that  the  new 
edition  be  substituted  for  the  old  as  new  books  are  needed. 
Order  number  26. 

We  are  informed  that  Tarr's  "  Elementary  Physical 
Geography  "  presents  that  science  in  its  latest  phases,  and 
we  think  it  important  to  bring  such  information  as  this  book 
contains  within  the  reach  of  our  teachers.    Order  number  27, 

In  "  ISature  and  Man  in  America,"  by  Shaler,  we  find  a 
valuable  and  instructive  work,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
added  to  our  list  of  reference- books.    Order  number  28. 

Careful  examination  has  convinced  us  that  Shaler's  "  United 
States  of  America  "  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence. It  contains  a  lar^e  amount  of  interestins:  and 
instructive  information  regarding  our  country,  and  should 
be  made  available  for  use  in  our  schools.    Order  number  29. 

We  believe  that  our  teachers  of  civil  government  should 
be  aided  by  having  ready  access  to  Martin's  "  Hints  on  Teach- 
ing Civics,"  which  we  believe  will  prove  of  material  assist- 
ance to  them.    Order  number  30. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  importance  of  providing 
suitable  reference-books  on  the  subject  of  American  history. 
In  Channing  and  Hart's  "  Guides  to  American  History  "  we 
find  a  valuable  and  interesting  work  which  we  believe  should 
be  added  to  our  list.    Order  number  31. 

But  one  book  appears  on  our  list  on  the  subject  of 
astronomy.  We  believe  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by 
the  Astronomical  Charts  designed  by  F.  W.  Coar,  and 
append  an  order  for  that  purpose.    Order  number  32. 

We  believe  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia 
(edition  of  1896)  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  work  which 
should  be  added  to  our  list  of  reference-books  as  our  financial 
condition  will  permit.    Order  number  33. 
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Bryce's  "American  Common  wealth  "  is  a  standard  work  too 
well  known  to  require  any  commendation.  Order  number 
34. 

The  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston  "  was  added  last  year  to 
the  list  of  reference-books  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools. 
We  now  recommend  that  a  set  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
two  Latin  schools  as  well.    Order  number  35. 

We  believe  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  should  acquire 
their  knowledge  of  the  standard  English  authors  mainly  by 
the  study  of  their  works,  but  we  think  that  the  teachers 
should  be  aided  by  suitable  reference-books,  and  accordingly 
recommend  that  "English  Literature,"  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the 
high  and  Latin  schools,  one  copy  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher 
of  English.    Order  number  36. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  pupils  in  our  high  and 
Latin  schools,  in  a  concise  and  intelligible  form,  the  essential 
facts  concerning  those  questions  that  oftenest  arise  in  the 
study  of  the  life,  the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the  art  of 
classical  antiquity,  we  recommend  that  Harper's  "  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities  "  be  added  to  the  list 
of  reference-books  for  these  schools.    Order  number  37. 

BOOKS  FOR    SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  "  First  Year  Nature  Reader "  contains  a  variety  of 
simple  material  in  an  interesting  form  adapted  for  pupils  in 
the  third  classes  of  the  primary  schools.    Order  number  38. 

"  The  Man  without  a  Country,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
is  too  w  ell  known  to  require  any  comment.  We  recommend 
that  what  has  been  called  the  "  best  short  story  in  the  English 
language  "  be  given  a  place  upon  our  list.    Order  number  39. 

Redway's  "  Natural  Elementary  Geography  "  we  believe 
to  be  a  useful  book  to  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in  the 
subject  of  geography,  and  recommend  that  it  be  added  to  our 
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Jist  of  supplementary  reading  for  the  grammar  schools.  Order 
number  40. 

Higginson  and  Channing's  "English  History  for  Amer- 
icans "  is  authorized  both  as  a  text-book  and  as  supplementary 
reading  for  the  Latin  schools.  We  recommend  that  it  be 
dropped  from  the  latter  list.    Order  number  41. 

King's  "Geographical  Readers,"  Nos.  1  and  5,  are  recom- 
mended to  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  supplementary  reading 
in  the  grammar  schools,  as  containing  useful  and  interesting 
information  which  has  not  heretofore  been  very  thoroughly 
covered  by  our  list.    Order  number  42. 

We  believe  Carpenter's  "  Geographical  Reader  "  to  be  one 
of  the  most  original  and  interesting  books  written  upon  Asia 
for  the  use  of  children.  It  contains  many  illustrations  taken 
from  photographs  made  by  the  author  during  his  travels,  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  added  to  the  list  of  supplementary 
readin<y  in  the  dammar  schools.    Order  number  43. 

We  recommend  "  The  World  and  Its  People,"  Book  YI. 
(Life  in  Asia),  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar 
schools,  having  nothing  on  our  list  covering  this  particular 
field  so  clearly  and  fully.    Order  number  44. 

We  recommend  that  "  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold "  be 
added  to  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar 
schools.  This  book  is  a  good  introduction  to  the  study  of 
history,  containing  fifty  short  classics  with  which  the  pupils 
should  be  acquainted.    Order  number  45. 

We  recommend  that  "  The  Princess,"  by  Tennyson,  be 
added  to  the  list  of  supplementary  reading  for  high  schools. 
Order  number  46. 

"  Eutropius  "  and  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  Books  XIII.  to  XXIV. , 
are  already  authorized  as  supplementary  reading,  in  the  Boys' 
Latin  School.  We  believe  that  their  use  should  be  extended 
in  the  Girls'  Latin  School.    Order  number  47. 

We  recommend  that  Fisher's  "  Brief  History  of  the 
Nations  "  l)e  added  to  the  list  of  supplementary  reading,  in 
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pursuance  of  the  })l}in  adopted  some  years  ago  wheref)y  each 
teacher  of  history  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools  was  to  be 
supplied  with  a  little  library  of  reference-books  in  that 
subject.    Order  number  48. 

To  increase  our  supply  of  easy  French  for  sight-reading 
in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  we  recommend  "  Selections  for 
Sight  Translation,"  by  M.  S.  Bruce.    Order  number  49. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  recommends  "  Zoology  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies,"  by  M.  Burnet,  as  a  desirable  book 
on  this  subject,  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  supplementary 
reading  for  high  and  Latin  schools.  We  concur  in  the 
recommendation,  and  append  an  order  to  that  effect. 
Order  number  50. 

We  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following  orders,  num- 
bers 1  to  50  inclusive. 

JAMES  A.  Mcdonald,  chairman, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON, 
THOMAS  F.  STRANGE. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  that  Frye's 
"  Primary  Geography  "  and  Frye's  "  Complete  Geography  " 
be  authorized  for  use  as  text-books  in  our  grammar  schools. 
Order  number  51. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON, 
WILLARD  S.  ALLEN, 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER. 

The  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  committee,  dissent 
from  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

JAMES  A.  McDonald, 

THOMAS  F.  STRAiNGE. 
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A  majority  of  the  committee  recommend  that  the  books 
and  charts  of  the  "  Natural  Music  Course  "  be  authorized  for 
use  as  text-books  in  our  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
Order  number  52. 

JAMES  A.  McDonald, 

ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 
THOMAS  F.  STRANGE. 

The  undersigned i  a  minority  of  the  committee,  dissent 
from  the  fore2:oino;  recommendation. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON, 
WILLARD  S.  ALLEN. 

1.  Ordered,  That  "The  Finch  Primer,"  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  for  the 
third  classes  of  the  primary  schools. 

2.  Ordered,  That  "  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,"  pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co,,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  third  classes  of  the  primary  schools. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  "  Child's  Book  of  Language,"  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  3,  by  J.  H.  Stickney,  be  dropped  from  the  list  of 
text-books  authorized  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

4.  Ordered,  That  "  Lessons  in  Language,"  by  J.  H.  Stick- 
ney, be  dropped  from  the  list  of  text-books  authorized  for 
use  in  the  grammar  schools. 

5.  Ordered,  That  "  Songs  of  the  Nation,"  edited  by 
Charles  W.  Johnson,  and  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  second  and 
first  classes  of  the  grammar  schools. 

6.  Ordered,  That  Bay  ley's  "  Inductive  Physical  Science," 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  grammar  schools. 

7.  Ordered,  That  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  fourth,  third,  second, 
and  first  classes  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  the  high 
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and  Latin  .schools.    Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worces- 
ter's Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be  furnished. 

8.  Ordered,  That  Merrill's  "Vertical  Penmanship,"  pub- 
lished by  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  the  "Natural  System  of 
Vertical  Writing,"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and 
"Spencerian  Penmanship,  Vertical  Edition,"  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  be  authorized  for  use  as  addi- 
tional text-l)Ooks  on  penmanship  in  the  grammar  schools. 

9.  Ordered,  That  "Exercises  in  French  Composition," 
Part  TI.,  by  A.  C.  Kimball,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. ,  • 
be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  high  schools. 

10.  Ordered,  That  "Preparatory  Latin  Composition," 
by  Moulton  &  Collar,  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  schools. 

11.  Ordered,  That  "  New  Latin  Composition,"  by  Daniell, 
published  by  Leach,  She  well  &  Sanborn,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  schools. 

12.  Ordered,  That  "Viri  Romoe,"  by  Arrowsmith  & 
Knapp,  published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin  schools. 

13.  Ordered,  That  White's  "  First  Gi-eek  Book,"  pub- 
lished by  Ginn  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book 
in  the  Latin  schools. 

14.  Oi^dered,  That  Kingsley's  "Greek  Heroes"  and 
Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
be  authorized  for  use  as  text- books  in  the  Latin  schools. 

15.  Ordered,  That  Carpenter's  "Exercises  in  Rhetoric 
and  Composition  "  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  text-books  in 
the  Latin  schools. 

If).  Ordered,  That  "The  Euterpean "  (Tufts),  pub- 
lished by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a 
text-book  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School. 

17.  Ordered,  That  W^orcester's  Comprehensive  Diction- 
ary be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Latin 
schools. 
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18.  Ordered,  That  Freytag's  "  Die  Journalisten,"  edited 
by  Toy,  and  published  hy  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  list  of  text-books  in  the  grammar  schools  to 
the  list  of  text-books  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools. 

19.  Ordered,  That  Baumbach's  "  Der  Schwiegersohn," 
edited  by  Bernhardt,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  hiiih  and  Latin 
schools. 

20.  Ordered,  That  McCurdy's  "  Exercise  Book  in  Alge- 
bra," published  by  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools. 

21.  Ordered,  That  Phillip's  &  Fisher's  "Geometry," 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text- 
book in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  witli  the  request  that 
the  publishers  furnish  the  plane  geometry  separately  for  use 
of  classes  beginning  the  study  of  geometry. 

22.  Ordered,  That  "  Expeditione  de  Bonaparte  en 
Egypte,"  par  Louis  Adolphi  Thiers,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

23.  Ordered,  That  "  Popular  Science,"  by  Luquiens,  pub- 
lished by  Grinn  and  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

24.  Ordered,  That  Johnston's  "History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools,"  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School. 

25.  Ordered,  That  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  be 
authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  primary  schools. 

26.  Ordered,  That  the  new  edition  of  Chambers'  Ency- 
clopedia" be  substituted  for  the  old  as  new  books  are  needed. 

27.  Ordered,  That  "Elementary  Physical  Geography" 
(Tarr),  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  be  author- 
ized for  use  as  a  book  of  reference  in  the  grammar  schools, 
one  copy  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher  of  the  fourth,  third, 
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{iiul  second  classes,  and  as  a  I'eference-book  in  the  Latin 
schools,  one  copy  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher. 

28.  Ordered,  That  Shaler's  "  Nature  and  Man  in  America," 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a  reference-book  in  the  grammar  schools,  one  copy  for 
each  school. 

29.  Ordered,  That  Shaler's  "United  States  of  America" 
(two-volume  edition),  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  as  a  reference-book  in  the  grammar  schools,  one 
set  to  be  furnished  each  school. 

30.  Ordered,  That  Martin's  "Hints  on  Teaching  Civics," 
published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  be  authorized  for  use 
as  a  reference -book  in  the  grammar  schools,  one  copy  to  be 
furnished  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher  of  civil  government. 

31.  Ordered,  That  Channino'  &  Hart's  "  Guides  to  Amer- 
ican  History,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co  ,  be  authorized  as  a 
reference-book  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  one  copy  to 
be  supplied  for  each  school. 

32.  Ordered,  That  Astronomical  Charts,  by  F.  W. 
Coar,  be  authorized  for  use  in  the  high  schools,  one  set  to  be 
furnished  for  each  school. 

33.  Ordered,  That  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclo- 
pedia (edition  of  1896)  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference- 
book  in  the  grammar,  high,  and  Latin  schools. 

34.  Ordered,  That  Bryce's  "  American  Commonwealth  " 
(revised  two-volume  edition),  published  by  The  Macmillan 
Company,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  high 
schools,  one  copy  to  be  furnished  for  each  school. 

35.  Ordered,  That  the  "Memorial  History  of  Boston " 
be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  Latin  schools, 
one  set  to  be  furnished  for  each  school. 

36.  Ordered,  That  "  English  Literature,"  by  Stopford  A. 
Brooke,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  be  authorized 
for  use  as  a  reference-book  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  one 
copy  to  be  supplied  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher  of  English. 
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37.  Ordered,  That  Harper's  "Dictionary  of  Classical 
Literature  and  Antiquities,"  edited  ])y  H.  T.  Peck,  published 
by  Harper  &  Bros.,  be  authorized  for  use  as  a  reference-book 
in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  one  copy  to  be  supplied  each 
school. 

38.  Ordered,  That  the  "First  Year  Nature  Reader," 
by  Beebe  &  Kingsley,  published  by  the  Werner  Company, 
be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  third 
classes  of  the  primary  schools. 

39.  Ordered,  That  "The  Man  without  a  Country," 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  grammar  schools,  group  B. 

40.  Ordered,  That  Redway's  "Natural  Elementary 
Geography,"  published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar 
schools,  group  C. 

41.  Ordered,  That  Higginson  &  Channing's  "English 
History  for  Americans  "  be  dropped  from  the  list  of  supple- 
mentary reading  for  the  Latin  schools. 

42.  Ordered,  That  King's  "Geographical  Readers,"  Nos. 
1  and  5,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar  schools,  group 
B. 

43.  Ordered,  That  Carpenter's  "  Geographical  Reader," 
pul)lished  by  the  American  Book  Company,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar  schools,  group 
B. 

44.  Ordered,  That  "The  World  and  Its  People,"  Book 
yi.  (Life  in  Asia),  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar 
schools,  group  A. 

45.  OrcZererZ,  That  "  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,"  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  be  authorized  for 
use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  grammar  schools,  group 
C. 
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46.  Ordered^  That  "The  Princess,"  hy  Tennyson,  edited 
by  Andrew  J.  George,  and  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  high 
schools. 

47.  Ordered,  That  "Eutropius,"  edited  ])y  White,  and 
published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  and  Homer's  "Iliad," 
Books  Xin.  to  XXIV.  (Teubner  edition),  be  authorized  for 
use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

48.  Ordered,  That  Fisher's  "Brief  History  of  the 
Nations,"  published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  be 
authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  high 
and  Latin  schools. 

49.  Ordered,  That  "  Selections  for  Sight  Translation  "  (in 
French),  by  M.  S.  Bruce,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementary  reading  in  the  high 
and  Latin  schools. 

50.  Ordered,  That  "  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies,"  by  M.  Burnet,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  be  authorized  for  use  as  supplementar}^  reading  in 
the  high  and  Latin  schools. 

51.  Ordered,  That  Frye's  "Primary  Geography"  and 
Frye's  "Complete  Geography,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co., 
be  authorized  for  use  as  additional  text-books  in  geography 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth,  and  the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first 
classes,  respectively,  of  the  grammar  schools. 

52.  Ordered,  That  the  books  and  charts  of  the  "Natural 
Music  Course,"  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
be  authorized  for  use  as  additional  text -books  in  music  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  May  25,  1897, 

The  undersigned  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Text- 
Books,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  general  question 
of  geography  and  a  most  careful  examination  of  the  text-book 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  feel  unable 
to  agree  with  the  majority  in  the  recommendation  that  Frye's 
"Primary"  and  Frye's  "Complete  Geography"  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  authorized  text-books. 

In  considering  the  question  of  geography,  the  subject  is 
first  approached  in  attempting  to  settle  the  question.  What 
is  geography?  and  second.  What  is  the  best  method  of  pre- 
senting the  subject  to  our  scholars  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
most  beneficial  to  them,  and  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
the  standpoint  of  elementary  education  ? 

In  some  text-books  the  subject  of  geography  has  been  so 
treated  as  to  ahnost  destroy  the  identity  of  geography  as  a 
distinct  field  of  study.  Treating  upon  this  subject.  Prof. 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  in  the  "Educational  Review"  of  Maj^ 
1895,  says:  "The  eflfort  to  find  out  what  geography  is,  and 
to  fix  its  proper  relations  to  the  other  studies,  has  resulted, 
first,  in  showing  a.  multitude  of  close  relations  to  geology, 
botany,  meteorology,  physics,  astronomy,  and  to  the  other 
natural  sciences,  as  well  as  to  history  and  literature.  A 
second  result,  for  many,  has  been  almost  to  destroy  the 
identity  of  geography  as  a  distinct  field  of  study.  The 
manner  in  which  it  overlaps  the  fields  of  natural  science  and 
history  has  so  confused  some  of  the  pedagogues  that  they 
are  inclined  to  ignore  the  boundaries,  if  there  are  any,  and 
to  treat  geography  and  natural  science  at  least  as  a  single 
body  of  knowledge." 
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It  is  our  opinion  that  if  a  change  of  geographies  is  desirable 
at  all,  it  should  only  be  brought  about  by  taking  up  and 
closely  following  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  best 
educators  of  to-day,  which  opinion  we  believe  is  wholly 
antagonistic  to  the  method  of  Frye's  geography ;  which 
method  has  resulted  in  producing  confusion  and  uncertainty 
in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  We  advocate 
breaking  away  from  the  disciples  of  confusion  and  taking 
up  the  subject  of  geography  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  February,  1893,  and  submitted  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  Feb.  19,  1895. 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  ;  "  and  this  truth  is^ 
known  to  every  one  whose  place  is  in  the  world  and  not  in 
the  closet.  The  OTowth  of  invention,  of  the  s^reat  new^s- 
papers,  of  business,  of  the  railroads,  of  the  telegraph  and 
of  the  telephone,  has  made  it  necessary  that  every  boy  or 
man  who  would  keep  a])reast  of  his  times  must  not  only 
know  what  is  taking  place  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  must  be  in  touch  with  the  goings-on  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen, 
"  A  war  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  is  followed  with 
more  interest  in  this  year  than  a  war  near  our  own  borders 
before  the  era  of  the  telegraph.  The  general  subject  of  the 
locations  and  the  boundaries  of  nations,  of  their  status  in 
civilization  and  their  natural  advantao^es  for  contributins:  to 
the  world  market,  is  of  great  use  to  the  citizen  in  forming 
correct  ideas  from  his  daily  reading."  This  is  true  of  all 
men,  but  it  is  doubly  true  of  the  men  in  the  business 
world,  who  must  not  only  know  where  the  great  markets 
of  the  world  are,  but  also  why  they  are  there.  As  man 
has  become  the  chief  study  of  mankind,  not  only  because  of 
man's  interest  in  himself,  but  of  necessity,  the  geography 
that  the  children  of  men  need  and  demand  is  the  geography 
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described  by  that  better  definition,  which  has  become  the 
only  definition,  "  Geography  is  the  study  of  the  earth  as  the 
home  of  man."  "  The  study  of  man  in  his  work  and  progress, 
in  his  struggles  and  representative  deeds,  is  history.  The 
study  of  the  earth  as  related  to  man  is  geography.  Geography 
is  the  connecting  bridge  between  the  two  great  real  studies, 
nature  and  man."  It  is  demanded  by  all  the  best  educators 
that  the  boundaries  between  geography  and  the  natural 
sciences  shall  not  be  obliterated.  We  again  quote  from  the 
article  of  Professor  McMurry  : 

"  There  has  been  a  decided  tendency  in  recent  years  to 
emphasize  physical  geography,  especially  the  study  of  con- 
tinental land-masses,  relief  forms,  and  the  great  causal  in- 
fluence that  these  have  exerted  upon  climate,  products,  and 
human  history.  This  has  been  found,  in  many  cases,  to  be 
an  extremely  interesting  study  for  adults  who  have  lived 
long  enough  to  collect  a  large  body  of  facts  and  experiences 
which  are  explained  and  organized  on  the  basis  of  these  large 
physical  causes. 

"  But  the  course  of  study  in  geography  which  looks  only  or 
chiefly  at  the  physical  features,  continental  land-masses,  and 
other  physical  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  air  is  very  one- 
sided. Such  a  curtailment  of  geographical  topics  to  relief 
forms  amounts  to  an  exclusion  of  the  major  part  of  the  rich 
content  of  geographical  studies  (topics).  It  makes  geogra- 
phy a  barren  subject  for  children,  where  it  might  be  very 
fruitful.  In  fact,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  cover  up 
this  nakedness,  to  bring  in  the  whole  abundant  resources  of 
the  natural  sciences,  and  to  call  them  geography.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  children  are  not  very  much  interested 
in  continental  land-masses,  nor  in  the  very  important  func- 
tions they  serve  in  explaining  climate,  products,  populations, 
etc.  These  are  subjects  too  big  for  their  grasp,  and  too  for- 
mal to  awaken  their  interest,  except  as  they  come  in  inci- 
dentally.   All  the  sand  and  clay  and  other  relief  maps  that 
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can  be  bought  or  made  cannot  relieve  the  tedium  felt  l)y 
children  forever  doomed  to  the  study  of  barren  physical 
features. 

"The  books  on  physical  geography,  which  are  so  often 
cited,  were  written  for  adults,  and  have  never  been  read  or 
desired  by  children.  Structural  geography  has  indeed  great 
attractions  for  adults  and  for  maturer  pupils  ;  but  to  ground 
the  instruction  of  children  upon  ideas  of  physical  structure 
alone  is  doing  violence  to  their  natural  instincts.  This  is 
too  narrow  a  foundation  upon  which  to  rest  geographical 
instruction.  Geography  is  too  large  and  complex  a  subject 
to  stand  on  one  leg. 

"  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Physical  and  mathematical 
geography  are  the  only  bases  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
world-whole,  and  that  too  in  the  earlier  grades ;  but  the  few 
important  central  ideas  necessary  for  children  can  bo  gotten 
in  a  very  short  time  from  globes  and  relief  maps,  and  the 
major  part  of  study  should  be  devoted  to  far  more  concrete 
and  instructive  topics,  for  which  the  children  have  a  strong 
interest  and  predisposition. 

"The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  great  causal  facts  explained  in 
physical  geography  has  led  to  an  undue  influence  of  struct- 
ural ideas  in  determining  the  general  course  of  geographical 
studies.    Under  this  influence  a  double  error  has  been  com- 
mitted in  laying  out  the  common-school  course.    In  the  first 
place  physical  features  have  been  put  foremost  in  primary 
geography,  before  children  are  ready  for  their  comprehension  ; 
and  secondly  the  direction  of  mountain  ranges  has  deter- 
mined the  great  trend  of  school  progress  in  geography, 
instead  of  historical  and  commercial  ideas.    With  no  desire 
to  detract  from  the  value  of  structure,  I  would  give  history, 
literature,  and  commerce  a  still  greater  influence  in  suggest- 
ing the  order  of  geographical  topics.    I  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  geography  to 
the  other  studies  in  fixing  the  sequence  of  topics  in  geog- 
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raphy.  I  believe  that  the  human  interests  found  expressed 
in  history,  biography,  commerce,  and  literature  should  have 
a  powerful  hifluence  in  determining  the  order  of  our  geo- 
graphical topics  after  leaving  the  home." 

That  Professor  McMurry  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  best 
expert  opinion  to  be  obtained  in  this  country  we  believe  to 
be  conclusively  shown  b}^  what  is  known  as  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  before  quoted.  Speaking  of  the 
subject  of  geography,  the  report  says : 

"  About  one-fourth  of  the  material  relates  strictly  to  the 
geography,  about  one-half  to  the  inhabitants,  their  manners, 
cu^^toms,  institutions,  industries,  productions,  and  the  remain- 
ins:  one-fourth  to  items  drawn  from  the  sciences  of  miner- 
alogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology,  and  astronomy.  This 
predoininance  of  the  human  feature  in  a  study  ostensibly 
relating  to  physical  nature,  your  committee  considers  neces- 
sary and  entirely  justifiable.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  first  phase  of  geography  presented 
to  the  child  should  be  the  process  of  continent  formation. 

.  The  industrial  and  commercial  idea  is  therefore  the 
first  central  idea  in  the  study  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
schools.  .  .  .  Next  comes  the  deeper  inquiry  into  the 
process  of  continent  formation,  the  physical  struggle  between 
the  process  of  upheaving  or  upbuilding  of  continents  and 
that  of  their  obliteration  by  air  and  water ;  the  explanation 
of  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  islands,  volcanic 
action,  the  winds,  the  rain-distribution.  But  the  study  of 
cities,  their  location,  the  purposes  they  serve  as  collecting, 
manufacturing,  and  distributing  centres,  leads  most  directly 
to  the  immediate  purpose  of  geography  in  the  elementary 
school.  .  .  .  But  it  is  believed  that  the  distinctively 
human  interest  connected  with  geography  in  the  first  years 
of  its  study  should  not  yield  to  the  purely  scientific  one  of 
physical  processes  until  the  pupil  has  taken  up  the  study  of 
history." 
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This  is  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  education  upon 
the  subject  of  geography.  Now  let  us  examine  Frye's  geog- 
raphy and  see  how  it  answers  these  requirements  : 

Frye's  "  Primary  Geography  "  is  a  book  of  1 1 4  pages.  That 
this  book  violates  all  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  geog- 
raphy can  be  gathered  from  the  one  fact  that  66  of  these  114 
pages  are  devoted  to  physical  geography.  The  child  works 
through  66  pages  of  this  book  before  he  knows  from  the 
book  that  such  a  place  as  the  United  States  exists,  and  the 
first  intimation  that  he  receives  of  this  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  is  small."  Then  he 
works  through  to  the  86th  page  before  he  finds  the  next 
mention  of  his  own  country,  and  on  page  90  he  gets  the 
first  political  map.  This  means  that  the  children  in  our 
elementary  schools  must  devote  nearly  two  years  of  time  to 
the  so-called  study  of  geography  before  they  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  know  from  this  text-book  that  such  a  place 
as  their  own  country  exists. 

Then,  again,  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  bad.  South 
America  being  treated  at  lengtrh  before  North  America,  the 
country  in  which  we  live.  In  the  section  on  Europe  there 
is  no  mention  of  Russia,  no  mention  of  Greece,  and  no 
mention  of  Turkey. 

Now  let  us  take  the  "Complete  Geography,"  and  let  us  see 
if  the  preponderance  of  physical  geography,  which  in  the 
"  Primary  Geography  "  breaks  all  the  requirements  of  a  good 
geography,  has  been  remedied.  We  find  that  this  book 
contains  175  pages,  and  of  these  110  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  physical  geography.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
child  to  wade  through  123  of  the  175  pages  before  he 
arrives  at  that  part  of  the  book  which  treats  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  true  that  some  minor  matters  relative 
to  the  United  States  are  scantily  treated  as  related  to  their 
physical  features,  the  startling  fact  remains  that  the  pupil 
must  spend  nearly  two  years'  time  in  the  upper  grammar 
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grades  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  anything  about 
his  own  country.  Statistics  show  that  half  of  the  children 
in  our  schools  are  in  the  first  four  classes,  and  if  Frye's 
geography  is  placed  upon  the  list  of  text-books  in  our 
schools  many  of  our  children  will  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  to  take  their  part  in  the  great  struggle  before  they 
know  anything  about  their  own  country,  and  before  they 
know  enough  about  ,the  world  at  large  as  the  home  of  man 
to  intelligently  follow  the  great  affairs  of  the  world,  or  to 
read  a  daily  paper  with  either  interest  or  profit. 

Two  years  ago,  after  a  contest  lasting  many  months, 
during  which  the  whole  su])ject  of  geography  was  discussed 
in  the  Board,  the  School  Board  refused  to  place  Frye's 
geography  upon  the  list  as  a  text-book.    During  all  of  last 
year,  neither  the  Board  of  Supervisors  nor  the  Text-Book 
Committee  were  asked  to  take  action  upon  this  matter.  We 
believe,  after  looking  the  field  over,  that  a  most  notable 
change  in  the  opinions  of  those  teachers  and  principals  who, 
two  years  ago,  favored  Frye's  geography  has  taken  place. 
After  having  this  matter  under  consideration  for  the  past 
two  years,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  recommended  to  your 
Text-Book  Committee  that  Frye's  geography  be  used  as  a 
supplementary  geography  in  the  grammar  schools.  This 
recommendation  within  a  very  few  days  was  changed  to  the 
recommendation  which  appears  in  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  this  committee.    For  this  change  from  a  recommendation 
of  Frye's  geography  as  a  supplementary  reader  to  a  text- 
book the  Board  of  Supervisors  gave  to  your  committee  no 
explanation,  and  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  the  rec- 
ommendation was  chan«:ed. 

Wherefore  the  undersigned  minority  of  the  Committee  on 
Text-Books  respectfully  recommends  that  Frye's  "Primary 
Geograph}^"  and  Frye's  "  Complete  Geography  "  be  not  placed 
upon  the  list  of  authorized  text  books. 

THOxMAS  F.  STRANGE, 

JAMES  A.  Mcdonald. 


MINORITY  REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  May  25,  1897. 
From  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Text- 
Books  recommendino;  that  the  books  and  charts  of  the 
"Natural Music  Course  "  be  authorized  for  use  in  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools  I  must  dissent.  In  making  this  dis- 
sent I  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  expressing  any 
opinion  whatever  as  to  the  merits  of  this  system  as  com- 
pared with  the  merits  of  those  systems  already  in  the  schools, 
or  of  any  others  that  may  be  offered  for  use  in  the  schools. 
For  aught  I  know  the  Natural  System  may  be  the  best  sys- 
tem devised  or  devisable,  and  I  might  be  in  favor  of  its 
adoption  under  other  circumstances.  My  objections  to  the 
present  report  and  to  Order  Number  52,  accompanying  it, 
rest  entirely  upon  other  grounds  : 

■  First.  —  The  question  of  adopting  this  system  of  music 
has  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  present  Committee  on 
Music,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Section  49  of  our  Rules 
and  Regulations  provides  that  "  The  Committee  on  Music 
shall  have  the  general  supervision  of  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  schools." 

Obviously  this  committee  should  act  on  any  proposition 
to  change  or  to  add  to  the  list  of  music  books  used  before  any 
other  committee  of  the  Board  should  take  action.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  primary  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Text- 
Books  was  to  refer  this  proposition  to  the  Committee  on 
Music. 

Second. — It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  instruction  in 
music  in  our  schools  has  long  been  in  a  state  of  confusion,  and 
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that  the  system  of  special  instructors  now  in  force  is  not 
satisfactory.  A  proposition  to  have  a  single  Director  of 
Music,  with  such  assistants  as  might,  on  full  investigation, 
seem  necessary,  was  last  year  considered  at  length  and 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Music.  This  is  a  pro- 
position which  cannot  be  put  into  eftect  immediately  with- 
out injustice  to  certain  persons  who  have  long  been  doing 
faithful  service  under  a  system  for  which  they  are  in  no  way 
at  fault.  The  result  is  that  the  Committee  on  Music  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  making  no  such  changes  in  methods 
or  books  as  involve  any  large  expense  to  the  city,  hoping 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  a  radical  change  in  the 
administration  of  music  in  our  schools  may,  without  injustice 
to  any  one,  be  made.  Pending  such  change  of  administra- 
tion, any  large  expenditure  for  new  systems  of  music  w^ould 
obviously  be  foolish.  When  the  change  is  made,  if  at  all, 
it  should  be  made  under  the  advice  of  a  responsible  Director, 
whom  we  hope  to  have  in  the  near  future. 

Third.  —  The  method  by  which  the  present  books  have 
come  in  seems  to  me  to  be  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 
These  books  are  the  work  of  the  master  of  one  of  our 
grammar  schools,  but  are  copyrighted,  and  are  published 
and  being  pushed  upon  the  market  by  the  largest  book-pub- 
lishing house  in  the  country.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Committee  on  Music  more  than  a  year  ago  that  these 
books,  and  another  system  then  in  process  of  making,  were 
then  being  experimented  with  and  advertised  in  one  of 
our  schools.  Clearly  that  *s  not  consistent  with  sound 
policy. 

On  March  12,  1896,  the  Committee  on  Music  voted :  "  No 
music  books  or  charts  other  than  those  authorized  by  the 
School  Committee  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the  schools  of 
Boston."  Afterwards  the  question  whether  this  Natural 
System  of  Music  should  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  author- 
ized text-books  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
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who  reported  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  and  their  commu- 
nication was  laid  upon  the  table  in  Committee  on  Music  on 
May  11,  189(),  where  it  has  since  remained.  I  am  credibly 
informed  that  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Committee 
on  Music,  one  of  our  schools  has  continued  to  be  an  advertis- 
ing agency  for  these  books.  I  do  not  think  it  fit  that  we 
should  endorse  that  sort  of  method  for  introducing  new  books 
in  our  schools,  whatever  the  merit  of  the  books  may  be. 
If  one  master  may  write  a  set  of  music  books,  and,  after 
they  are  copyrighted  and  published,  use  his  schools  for  ad- 
vertising them,  and  for  making  profit  for  his  publishing 
house  and  himself,  another  master  may  do  the  same  with  a 
grammar,  another  with  a  geography,  and  another  with  an 
arithmetic. 

The  result  needs  no  comment. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly,  I  dissent  from  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee. 

GEORGE  W.  ANDERSON. 
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NOMINATIONS  FOR  REELECTION. 


REPORT 

OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
1  89  7  . 


REPORT. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  8,  1897. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  have  considered  the  nomi- 
nations submitted  to  them  by  the  committees  in  charge,  and 
recommend  for  reelection  the  following-named  instructors  to 
serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee,  and  for 
the  term  endin<y  Auo'ust  31,  1898. 

The  number  of  teachers  recommended  for  reelection  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  by  the  rules  is  fifty-four. 
Of  the  fifty-four  extra  teachers  there  are  nine  cases  where 
the  number  of  pupils  in  each  case  falls  nine  or  less  below 
the  number  authorizing  their  appointment,  but  the  committee 
have  counted  them  as  extra  teachers  because  of  the  necessity 
of  assuminfif  a  reasonable  basis  for  decision.  There  are 
twenty-four  teachers,  to  which  the  several  schools  and  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  under  the  rules,  which  are  not  asked  for, 
so  that  the  real  number  of  extra  teachers  called  for  in  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  the  rules  is  thirty.  We  submit 
that  this  is  a  very  small  number  of  extra  teachers  to  ask  for 
in  a  corps  of  over  fifteen  hundred  instructors. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  appointment  of  these  extra 
teachers,  which  seem  to  us  just  and  sufiicient,  are  on  account 
(1)  of  insufiicient  accommodations,  (2)  the  necessity  of 
maintainino^  classes  outside  the  reoful^ir  school  buildinofs, 
(3)  the  necessity  of  establishing  classes,  Avith  less  than  the 
standard  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  in  certain  growing- 
sections  of  the  city  which  are  remote  from  other  schools. 
The  rules  provide  that  this  committee  may  allow  extra 
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teachers  to  preserve  the  proper  grading  of  the  schools,  and 
on  account  of  insufficient  seatmg  capacity. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  extra  teachers  asked  for : 

One  each  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School,  West  Roxbury  High 
School,  and  liice  Training  School. 

Grammar  8cJiools.  —  Three  in  the  Washington  Allston 
District ;  two  each  in  the  Charles  Sumner,  Christopher  Gib- 
son, Edward  Everett,  and  Shui*tleff  Districts  ;  one  each  in 
the  Adams,  Agassiz,  Bennett,  Bowdoin,  Brimmer,  Chap- 
man, Dwight,  Emerson,  Franklin,  George  Putnam,  Hyde, 
Lawrence,  Lincoln,  Lyman,  Martin,  Mather,  Minot,  JSTor- 
cross.  Prince,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  AVarren, 
and  Winthrop  Districts. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Two  each  in  the  Bunker  Hill,  Dud- 
ley, Lawrence,  and  Norcross  Districts ;  one  each  in  the 
Bigelow%  Bowdoin,  Dwight,  Emerson,  Gilbert  Stuart,  John 
A.  Andrew,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Thomas  N.  Hart,  and  Warren 
Districts. 

The  Board  has  by  special  votes  during  the  past  few  years 
authorized  the  appointment  of  teachers  with  higher  ranks 
than  the  rules  allow,  viz.  :  One  sub-master  in  the  Bennett 
District;  one  sub-master  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District; 
one  sub-master  in  the  Mather  District ;  one  sub-master  in 
the  Quincy  District ;  one  sub-master  in  the  Washington 
Allston  District;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the 
Christopher  Gibson  District ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar 
school,  in  the  Emerson  District ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar 
school  in  the  Robert  G.  Shaw  District ;  and  one  first  assistant, 
primary  school,  in  the  Dwight  District.  The  Board  has 
allowed  an  extra  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  District.  The  Board 
has  also  from  time  to  time  authorized  the  establishment  of 
extra  unsfraded  classes.  The  rules  allow  but  one  uno^raded 
class  in  each  district.  At  present  there  are  allowed  eleven  un- 
graded classes  in  the  Eliot  District,  six  in  the  Hancock  Dis- 
trict, four  each  in  the  Lawrence  and  Phillips  Districts,  three 
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each  in  the  Bigelow,  Norcross,  and  Wells  Districts,  and  two 
each  in  the  Agasaiz,  Dudley,  Franklin,  Henry  L.  Pierce, 
John  A.  Andrew,  and  Quincy  Districts. 

Section  88  of  the  rules  is  as  follows : 

Sect.  88.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  at  the  annual  canvass  of 
teachers  for  reelection  that  teachers  are  emj^loyed  with  ranks  higher 
than  the  rules  allow,  such  teachers  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  committees  in  charge,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
be  continued  in  their  ranks  for  two  years,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
years  such  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  their  ranks  they  shall  be  reduced 
in  rank ;  profzVZecZ  that  this  section  sliall  not  apply  to  teachers  whose 
ranks  have  been  authorized  by  special  vote  of  the  Board. 

Teachers  with  ranks  higher  than  the  rules  allow,  for  whom 
no  special  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Board,  are  serving 
as  follows  : 

Brimmer  District.  —  One  sub-master. 

Banker  Hill  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar 
school. 

Edward  Everett  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar 
school ;  one  first  assistant,  primary  school. 

Lewis  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  grammar  school. 

Slierwin  District.  —  One  sub-master,  one  first  assistant, 
primary  school. 

Sliurtleff  District.  —  One  first  assistant,  primary  school. 

Tileston  District.  — One  fii'st  assistant,  grammar  school. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders,  the  first  two  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

For  the  Committee, 

Thomas  F.  Strange, 

Chairman, 

1.     Ordered^  That  teachers  with  higher  ranks  than  the 
rules  allow  be  authorized  for  the  school  year  1897-98  as' 
follows  :  One  sul)-master  in  the  Bennett  District ;  one  sub- 
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master  in  the  Henry  L.  Pierce  District ;  one  sub-master  in 
the  Mather  District ;  one  sulvmaster  in  the  Quincy  District ; 
one  sub-master  in  the  Washington  AUston  District ;  one  first 
assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Christopher  Gibson  Dis- 
trict ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Emerson 
District ;  one  first  assistant,  grammar  school,  in  the  Robert 
G.  Shaw  District;  and  one  first  assistant,  primary  school,  in 
the  D wight  District , 

2.  Ordered,  That  ungraded  classes  be  allowed  in  the 
following-named  districts,  as  stated  :  Agassiz,  two  ;  Bigelow, 
three  ;  Dudley,  two ;  Eliot,  eleven  ;  Franklin,  two ;  Han- 
cock, six  ;  Henry  L.  Pierce,  two ;  John  A.  Andrew,  two ; 
Lawrence,  four;  Phillips,  four;  Norcross,  three;  Quincy, 
two ;  Wells,  three. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  nomination  of  teachers  for  reelec- 
tion, to  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1898,  as  contained  and 
specified  in  School  Document  No.  7,  1897,  be  confirmed. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  wliole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  297.  Entitled  to  16 
teachers;  12  employed. 

To  SERV  E  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.          Asst.  : 

Fanny  E.  Coe. 

On  Probation. —  Assts.  :  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Lillian 
M.  Towne.    Special  Kinder g artening  :  Mary  C.  Sliute. 

RICE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  770.  Entitled  to  15 
regular  teachers,  1  special ;  17  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts.  : 

Sarah  E.  Bowers,  Lotta  A.  Clark,  Clara  C.  Dunn,  Mattie  H.  Jackson,  Emma 
L.  Wyman. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  — Asst.  :  Margaret  A.  Leahy. 
On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.  :  Mary  E.  Mailman,    Asst.  :  Julia  H.  Neil. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  KINDERGARTEN. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Asst.  :  Edith  F.  Winsor. 
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LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BOYS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  677.  Entitled  to  20 
teachers;  21  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  JuniOr 

Master:  William  T.  (Campbell. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Junior  Masters  :  Henry  E.  Eraser, 
Selah  Howell. 

On  Probation. — Junior  Masters:  Charles  H.  Atkins,  William  P.  Hen- 
derson, George  E.  Marsh,  jr.,  Alaric  Stone. 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  341.  Entitled  to  1 
master  and  11  assistants;  11  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. —  Assts.:  Mary  D.  Davenport,  Ellen 
C.  Griswold,  Abby  C.  Howes,  Helen  A.  Stuart. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.  :  Mary  G.  Seavey. 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  202.  Entitled  to  6 
teachers ;  6  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  — Asst.:  Eunice  A.  Critchett. 
On  Probation.  —  Asst.  :  Elvira  B.  Smith. 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  275.  Entitled  to  8 
teachers ;  8  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  ^55^.  ; 
Margaret  T.  Wise. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Asst.  :  Marion  K.  Norris. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.  :  Elizabeth  G.  Dowd,  Abby  M.  Thompson. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  280.  Entitled  to  8 
teachers ;  8  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. —  Asst.: 
Lucy  A.  Frost. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.  :  Margaret  Cunningham, 
Anna  M.  Fries. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.  :  Jane  A.  McLellan. 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  218.  Entitled  to  6 
teachers  ;  6  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — Asst.: 

Josephine  Rice. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGusT  31,  1898.  — AssL  :  Grace  M.  Crawford. 
On  Probation.  —  Asst.  :  Lucia  R.  Peabody. 
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ENGLISH  IIIGEI  SCHOOL  (Boys). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  893.  Entitled  to  25 
teachers;  25  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.   JuTlioT 

Master:  Edward  H.  Cobb. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Junior  Masters:  Frederic  B. 
Hall,  Charles  E.  Stetson. 

On  Probation.  —  Master  :  William  T.  Strong.  Junior  Master  :  Peter  F. 
Gartland. 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  961.  Entitled  to  27 
teachers ;  27  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  — Assts.  :  Laura  E.  Richardson,  May 
M.  Smith. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.  :  Elizabeth  M.  Richardson,  Grace  G.  Starbird, 
Mary  E.  Winn. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  234.  Entitled  to  10 
teachers;  9  employed. 

To     SERVE    DURING     THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE     SCHOOL     COMMITTEE.  — 

Instructor  :  Benjamin  F.  Eddy, 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Junior  Masters:  William  Ful- 
ler, Roswell  Parish.  Instructors  :  Ludwig  Frank,  John  W.  Raymond,  jr., 
Herbert  M.   Woodward.    Instructor  in  Metal  Working  :  Allan  K.  Sweet. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.  Instructor  :  Harriet  E.  Bird. 

ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  581.  Entitled  to  17 
teachers;  17  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31 ,  1898.  — Junior  Master  ;  Josiah  M.  Kagan. 
Assts.  :  Mary  H.  Gibbons,  Josephine  W.  Greenlaw,  Charlotte  A.  Maynard, 
Mabel  F.  Wheaton,  Eugenia  M.  Williams. 

On  Probation.  —  Junior  Master :  Irving  H.  Upton.  Asst.  Principal : 
Jennie  R.  Ware.  Assts.  :  Maud  G.  Leadbetter.  Lab.  Asst.  :  Lyman  G. 
Smith. 

WEST  ROXBURY  HIGH  SCHOOL  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Greatest  whole  number  belonging  during  the  year,  199.  Entitled  to  6 
teachers;  7  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Junior  Master:  George  F.  Par- 
tridge.   Assts.  :  Caroline  W.  Trask,  Blanche  G.  Wetherbee. 

On  Probation. — Assts.  :  Elenora  R.  Clare,  George  A.  Cowen. 


FIRST  DIVISION. 

ADAMS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  435.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  418.  Entitled  to  7  regular  teachers,  1  special ;  9 
employed. 
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Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  300.  Entitled  to 
6  teachers  ;  5  en)ph)ye(l. 

On  Prohation. — 1st  Asst..,  Primary  School:  Ellen  M.  Robbins.  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Helen  L.  Dennisoii. 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  wliole  number  belonging,  652.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  689.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
13  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  471.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers  ;  8  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts., 

Grammar  School :  Margaret  D.  Barr,  Grace  M.  Strong.  Asst.,  Prir/iary 
School:  Mabel  V.  Roche. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master:  Harry  N.  Andrews. 
Assts..,  Grammar  School:  Annie  L.  Eivans,  Martha  P.  M.  Walker.  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Catherine  F.  Atwood. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Florence  K.  Glover.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Marietta  Duncan.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E. 
Sheridan. 

EMERSON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  933.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  922.  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special;  18 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  694.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers  ;  13  employed. 

To  SERVE  during  THE  PLEASURE  OF   THE  ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Assts., 

Primary  School :  Hattie  H.  Coan,  Caroline  E.  Nutter. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Sarah 
A.  Atwood,  Louise  S.  Hotchkiss,  Sara  F.  Littlefield,  Annie  F.  McGilli- 
cuddy.  Assts.,  Primary  Schools:  Margaret  E.  Gray,  Amy  L.  Hubbard, 
Isabella  J.  Ray. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Bremen  E.  Sinclair.  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  E.  Plummer.  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Florence 
Covington. 

LYMAN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  635.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  612.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  504.    Entitled  to 

9  teachers  ;  9  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE. — Asst., 

Primary  School :  Catherine  A.  Sullivan. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Julia 
A.  Logan,  Eva  L.  Morley.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Adelaide  R.  Porter. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Nellie  M.  Porter.  Assts., 
Grammar  School  :  Katherine  G.  Garrity,  Helen  Harvie,  Mary  F.  Moore, 
Cora  F.  Murphy,  Leonora  E.  Scolley.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Lucy  M. 
Goodwin,  Grace  O.  Peterson. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  wliole  number  belonging,  572.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  529.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  430.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Primao'y  School:  Anna  P.  Hannon. 

On  Probation. — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Josephine  F.  Hannon.  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  EFizabeth  B.  Norton. 

FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  646.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  623.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special;  12 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  536.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Sub- 
Blaster:  Walter  L.  Harrington.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Margaret  J. 
O'Hea.    Asst..,  Primary  School:  Theresa  E.  Hayes. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Inez 
Haynes.  Helen  G.  Stark,  Ida  C.  S.  Wing. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Martha  J.  Bryant,  Margaret 
A.  Mernin.  1st  Asst.,  Po'ima^y  School:  Frances  M.  Lamson.  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Lena  E.  Campbell. 

HARVARD  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  708.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  629.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  675.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To   SERVE  during  THE   PLEASURE    OF   THE    SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Grammar  School.-  Katherine  C.  Wigg.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Sarah 
R.  Dodge,  Helena  G.  Herlihy. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Mabel  P. 
Foster.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  S.  Janet  Jameson,  Effie  A.  Kettell. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Elizabeth  B.  Porter,  l.st 
Assts..,  Primary  School:  Fanny  A.  Foster,  Agnes  A.  Herlihy. 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  505.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  477.  Entitled  to  8  teachers,  1  special;  9  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  437.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  8  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  — Assts..,  Grammar  School:  Eliza- 
beth F.  Curry,  Margaret  M.  Whalen.  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Gra,(ie  A. 
Park. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub-Master:  Melzar  H.  Jackson.  Asst.,  Grammar 
School :  Mary  E.  Moran.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  M-dry  E.  Franklin. 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  Lillian  M.  Park. 
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WARREN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonajins,  048.  Averajje 
whoU  umber  belonging,  627.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teacliers,  1  special;  18 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  326.  Entitled 
to  6  teachers ;  7  employed. 

To   SERVE    during    THE    PLEASURE   OF   THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.    Suh- 

Master :  William  M.  Newton.    Asst.^  Grammar  School :  Sarah  J.  TafF. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  18i>8.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Rose  M. 
Cole,  Elizabeth  F.  Cotter,  Caroline  A.  Meade,  Abbie  M.  Mott,  Georgietta 
Sawyer. 


THIRD  DIVISION. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  468.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  462.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special;  10 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  439.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  5)  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Christine  Deane. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Amelia 
S.  Duncan.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Gertrude  G.  O'Brien,  Elizabeth  N. 
Smith,  Eliza  A.  Thomas. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Elizabeth  R.  Preston. 

ELIOT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,199.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,166.  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  11  special; 
26  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  568.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School:  B.  Louise  Hagerty. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ellen 
G.  Desmond,  Charlotte  A.  Hood,  Effie  I.  Seldis,  Josephine  L.  Smith.  Asst., 
Pri^nary  School :  Winifred  C.  Wolff. 

On  Probation.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Martha  J.  Ambrose,  Susie  F. 
Jordan,  Helen  G.  Shannon.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Rosa  M.  E.  Reg- 
gio,  Carrie  A.  Waugh.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ellen  G.  Bird,  Sylvia  A. 
liichards. 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  886,  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  867.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  6  special; 
17  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,307.  Entitled 
to  23  teachers;  23  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE     SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  —  1st 

Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Honora  T.  O'Dowd.  Asst.,  Grammar  School: 
Annie  G.  Conroy.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Adelaide  R.  Donovan. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  ^55^5.,  Grammar  School: 
Florence   A.  Dunbar,  Hattie   R.  Christernin.    Assts.,    Primary  School: 
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Eleanor  A.  M.  Colleton,  Maud  E.  Downing,  Theresa  E.  Eraser,  Sophia  G. 
Whalen. 

On  Probation. — Assis.,  Grammar  School:  Margaret  Mulligan,  Cathe- 
rine C.  O'Connell,  Mary  R.  Thomas.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Teresa 
M.  Gargan.  Assts.,  Primary  School  :  Katherine  F.  Doherty,  Mary  G. 
Mahar,  Mary  F.  Malone,  Fanny  L.  Rogers. 

PHILLIPS  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  numher  belonging,  1 ,09L  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,071.  Entitled  to  17  regular  teachers,  4  special; 
20  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  301.  Entitled 
to  5  teachers ;  5  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1808. —  Suh- blasters  :  Cyrus  B.  Collins, 
Frank  L.  Keitli.  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Sarah  F.  Cole,  Eva  M.  Moran. 
Asst.,  Primary  School :  Josephine  F.  Joyce. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School  :  Clara  A.  McNamee,  Julia  E. 
Sullivan.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Jennie  A.  Dodson.  Asst.^  Primary 
School :  Leila  L.  Rand. 

WELLS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  681.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  673.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  3  special; 
13  employed. 

Primary  Schools. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,334.  Entitled 
to  24  teachers;  22  employed. 

To  SERVE  during  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.    AsstS., 

Primary  School.-  Hannah  E.  Collins,  Annie  F.  Daly,  Esther  C.  Moore. 

For  TERM  ENDING  August  31,  1898. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School  .•  Selina 
A.  Black,  Mary  F.  Flanagan.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Annie  E.  Flanagan, 
Katharine  L.  King,  Etta  L.  Jones,  Mary  Lillis,  Schassa  G.  Row. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Hope  J.  Kirby.  ^55^., 
Grammar  School :  Alice  Dunn.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  Schools :  Sarah  G. 
Fogarty,  Mary  F.  Gargan.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Carrie  M.Cogswell, 
Gertrude  M.  Dimick,  Katherine  E.  Evans,  Mary  E.  O'Leary. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

BRIMMER  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  566.  Average 
whole  number  belonging.  554.  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special ;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  367.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers  ;  7  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  PLEASURE  OF  THE  ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — Assis,, 

Grammar  School :  Annie  P.  James,  Mary  E.  Keyes. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Nellie 
A.  Manning,  M.  Florence  McGlashan.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Margaret 
L.  Eaton. 

On  Probation.  —  is^  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Edith  L.  Stratton. 
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PRINCE  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  572.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  548.    Entitled  to  10  teachers;  11  employed. 

Trimary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  389.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers ;  7  employed. 

For  tkrm  ending  August  31,  1898. — Asst.,  Grammar  School :  'EWen  F. 
Longfellow.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Alice  C.  Butler. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Antoinette  M.  Getchell.  1st 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  Laura  K.  Hay  ward.  Asst.,  Primary  School: 
Florence  M.  Winslow. 

QUINCY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  508.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  474.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  2  special;  10 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  611.  Entitled  to 
11  teachers  ;  1 1  employed. 

To    SERVE    during    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  — Ist 

Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Angle  C.  Damon.  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Bridget 
A.  Foley. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School: 
Theresa  A.  Mullen,  Vyra  L.  Tozier. 

On  Probation.  — Sub-Master :  George  G.  Edwards.  1st  Asst.,  Primary 
School:  Annie  F.  Merriam. 

WINTHROlP  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  719.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  701.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  14 
employed.  > 

Primary  Schools,  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  311.  Entitled  to 
6  teacliers ;  5  employed. 

To  serve  during  thr  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — Asst., 
Grammar  School  :  Mary  L.  Hennessy. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Mary  L. 
Fitzpatrick.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Teresa  M.  Sullivan. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst. ^  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Noonan. 


FIFTH  DIVISION. 

D WIGHT  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  658.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  642.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary'  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  530.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers  ;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Ruth  C.  Mills.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Georgina  E. 
Mc  Bride. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Emma 
A.  Child,  Frances  J.  White.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Jennie  M.  Henderson, 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Emma  F.  Gallagher,  Eva 
L.  Munroe.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mabel  E.  Latta. 
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EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  721.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  703.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  1  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  539.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  9  employed. 

To   SERVE    DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    SCHOOL    CoMMITTEE.   Asst., 

Grammar'  School :  Minna  L.  Wentworth. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  — Assis.,  Grammar  School:  Ida  B. 
Henderson,  En)ily  T.  Kelleher,  Annie  J.  Reed.  Assts.,  Primary  Schools: 
Dora  W.  Rohlsen,  Estelle  M.  Williams. 

On  Probation.  — 2st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Eliza  C.  Gould.  Assts., 
Prima7^y  School:  Mary  S.  Murphy,  Lydia  F.  Willis. 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  (595.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  679.  Entitled  to  11  regular  teachers,  2  special; 
14  employed. 

Pklmary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  690.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Lillian  Tishler. 

For  TERM  ending  August  31,  1898. — Asst. ,  Grammar  School :  Priscilla 
Whiton.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Gabrielle  Abbot,  Elizabeth  E.  Daily,  Eva 
D.  Pickering. 

On  Probation. — 1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Harriet  M.  Faxon,  Jose- 
phine G.  Whipple. 

HYDE  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  616.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  564.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  457.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers ;  8  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE   ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Primary  School:  Mary  A.  Higgins. 

On  Probation.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  A.  Maud  Gilbert.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School :  Anna  G.  Fillebrown. 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  553.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  548.    Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  1  special; 

9  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  549.    Entitled  to 

10  teachers;  10  employed. 

To     SERVE    DURING     THE     PLEASURE    OF     THE     SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.  — 

Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Adella  L.  Baldwin,  Mary  N.  Regan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master:  John  F.  Suckling. 
Asst.,  Primary  School:  Estella  M.  Hall. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Emma  L.  Peterson.  Asst., 
Prim.ary  School :  Laura  L.  Brown. 
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SIXTH  DIVISION. 

BIGELOW   DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  754.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  726.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  3  special;  15 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  531.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  11  employed. 

To   SERVE  DURING    THE    PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.   S"b- 

M  aster :  William  L.  Murphy.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Julia  A.  Rourke, 
Florence  L.  Spear. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Josephine 
Crockett. 

On  Probation. —  Suh-Master:  Carroll  M.  Austin.  Asst.,  Grammar 
School:  Evelyn  M.  Howe.    1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Ann  J.  Lyon. 

GASTON   DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammak  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  826.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  810.    Entitled  to  15  teachers;  15  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  nuniber  belonging,  370.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers;  7  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE    ScilOOL    COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Ellen  R.  Wyman. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Asst.,  Primary  School:  Katha- 
rine J.  McMahan. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Ella  R.  Johnson.  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Louise  E.  Means. 

JOHN   A.   ANDREW   DISTRICT    (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  801.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  727.  Entitled  to  13  regular  teachers,  2  special;  15 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  585.  Entitled  to 
lOteacliers;  11  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Sarah 
E.  Connelly,  Alice  E.  Dacy,  Anna  M.  Edniands,  Madeline  P.  Trask.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Helen  M.  Atwood,  Roxanna  L.  Johnston. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Olga  A.  F.  Stegelmann, 
Anna  M.  Suhl.    1st  Asst  ,  Primary  School:  Mary  A.  Jenkins. 

LAWRENCE   DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging.  801.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  764.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  4  special;  16 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  709.  Entitled  to 
13  teachers  ;  15  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary 
E.  Denning,  Mary  F.  O'Brien.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Sabina  F.  Kt-lley, 
Eva  C.  Morris. 

On  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Elinor  F.  Buckley,  Margaret 
J.  Schenck.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Martha  S.  Damon,  Sarah  E.  Lake- 
man.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Martha  J.  Krey. 
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LINCOLN  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  (517.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  508.    Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special ; 

12  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  711.    Entitled  to 

13  teachers  ;  12  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  — 
Svh-Masters:  Charle;*  N.  Bentley,  William  E.  Perry.  Assts.,  Grammar 
School:  Florence  O.  Bean,  Annie  M.  Mulcahey.  Assts.,  Primary  School: 
Eleanor  F.  Elton,  Daisy  E.  Welch. 

For  term  ending  August  81,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School;  Hattie 
E.  Sargent,  Josephine  A.  Simonton.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Helen  M. 
Canninff,  Helen  A.  Emery, 

On  Probation. — Asst.,  Grammar  School :  J eunie  M.  Pray.  1st  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Elizabeth  M.  Easton,  Laura  L.  Newhall.  Assts.,  Primary 
Schools:  Ella  M.  Kenniff,  Mary  F.  Lindsay. 

NORCPtOSS  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  612.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  572.  Entitled  to  9  regular  teachers,  3  special;  13 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  527.  Entitled  to 
9  teachers;  11  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School  :  Lillian 
K.  L^-wis. 

On  Probation.  — 1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Eleanor  J.  Cashman, 
Ann  E.  Newell. 

SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  623.  Average 
wliole  number  belonging,  605.    Entitled  to  11  teachers;  13  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  278.  Entitled  to 
5teacliers;  5  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Jane  M.  Bullard.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Lillian  M. 
Hall. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Mar- 
guerite S.  Clapp,  Ella  G.  Fitzgerald,  Margaret  L.  Nolan. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Lucy  A.  Dunham. 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  514.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  508.    Entitled  to  9  teachers;  10  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  477.  Entitled 
to  8  teachers  ;  9  employed. 

To   SERVE  during    THE  PLEASURE    OF    THE    SCHOOL  CoMMITTEE.    Sllh- 

Master:  John  D.  Philbrick.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Florence  Harlow, 
Jennie  F.  McKissick. 

F'oR  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  — Asst..^  Grammar  School:  Carrie 
L.  Prescott. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Powell.  Asst., 
Primary  School:  M.  Edna  Cherrington. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION. 

COMINS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

GuAMMAU  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  (521.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  610.    Entitled  to  II  teachers;  11  employed. 

Tkimary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  310.  Entitled  to 
G  teacliers  ;  6  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  1st  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Elinor  W.  Leavitt.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Jane  E. 
Gormley,  Mary  L.  Williams. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Mary 
II.  Brick,  Mary  O'Connell,  Elizabeth  G.  Phelps. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub- Master :  Thomas  G.  Rees.  1st  Asst.,  Primary 
School :  Anna  R.  McDonald. 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  807.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  787.  Entitled  to  14  regular  teachers,  1  special;  15 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — ■  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  931.  Entitled  to 
17  teachers;  1()  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Abbie  G. 
Abbott,  Sarah  A.  Driscoll,  Lizzie  M.  Hersey,  Lillian  A.  Wiswell.  Assts., 
Primary  School:  Florence  M.  DeMerritt,  Katharine  O'Brien. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Abbie  E.  Flagg,  Katharine 
A.  Regan.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  A.  P.  Cross.  Asst.,  Primary 
School :  Mary  L.  Gaylord. 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  779.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  765.    Entitled  to  14  teachers;  14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  560.    Entitled  to 

10  teachers;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Lucia  A.  Ferguson.  Asst.,  Primary  School  :  Ellen  A. 
Scollin. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annie 
E.  Mahan,  Susan  H.  McKenna,  Carolena  C.  Richards,  Plicebe  H.  Simpson. 
Assts.,  Primary  School:  Theresa  B.  Finneran,  Elizabeth  A.  O'Neil,  Edith 
Rose. 

On  Probation.  — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Florence  H.  Griffin,  Emma 
E.  Long.    1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Anna  M.  Balch,  Mary  L.  Shepard. 

DUDLEY  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  732.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  709.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  special;  14 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  605.    Entitled  to 

11  teachers;  13  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Sub- Master :  William  L.  Phinney. 
Asst.,  Graramar  School:  Ella  M.  Hersey.  Asst.,  Primary  School :  Ingemisca 
G.  Weysse. 

Os  Probation.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Catharine  M.  McGinley, 
Adah  F.  Whitney.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Helen  P.  Hall,  Alice  L. 
Williams. 
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GEORGE  PUTNAM  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  473.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  463.    Entitled  to  8  teachers ;  9  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  394.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers;  7  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE   ScHOOL    COMMITTEE.    Asst., 

Primary  School :  Mabel  L.  BroAvn. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master:  William  L.  Bates. 
Assts.,  Primary  School:  Ella  J.  Brown,  Orphise  A.  Morand. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Carrie  A.  Colton,  Mary  B. 
Tenney.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  A.  Gove. 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  905.  Average 
w^hole  number  belonging,  864.    Entitled  to  16  teachers;  16  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  859.  Entitled  to 
15  teachers ;  14  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE  SCHOOL    CoMMITTEE.  — Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Elizabeth  F.  Pinkham.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Anna 
W.  Clark. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Evan- 
geline Clark,  M.  Jennie  Moore.  Assts.,  Priraary  School:  Florence  C. 
Gordon,  P^thelyn  L.  Jameson,  Mary  E.  McCarty.  Alice  G.  Russell. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Emily  M.  Pevear, 
Elizabeth  R.  VVallis.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Florence  Cahill. 

LEWIS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  852.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  846.    Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special; 
-   15  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  680.  Entitled  to 
12  teachers;  12  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Mary  L.  Green. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ger- 
trude H.  Lakin,  Annie  A.  Magyire,  Grace  L.  Sherry. 

On  Probation.  — 1st  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ellen  M.  Murphy,  Allan 
L.  Sedley.  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Abigail  A.  Scannell.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Almira  B.  Russell.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Mary  H, 
Burgess,  Emma  F.  Wilson. 

MARTIN  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  405.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  396.  Entitled  to  7  regular  teachers,  1  special;  9 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  273.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers  ;  5  employed. 

To  SERVE  during  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE   SCHOOL    CoMMITTEE.    Asst., 

\  Grammar  School :  Emma  E.  Lawrence. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master :  George  W.  Ransom. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary  V.  Gormley,  Sarah  W.  Moulton,  Isabel  M. 
Wier.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Katherine  Boyd,  Alice  B.  Fuller. 
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EIGHTH  DIVISION. 

AGASSIZ  DISTRICT  (Boys). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  Avhole  number  belonginor,  017.  Average 
wliole  number  belonging,  60i.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  2  special; 
13  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  302.  Entitled  to 
5  teachers  ;  5  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF    THE    SCHOOL    COMMITTEE.   Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Alice  B.  White. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Alice 
Nowhind.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Mary  H.  McCready. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub- Master  :  Jos.hua  Q.  Litchfield.  Assts.,  Grammar 
School:  Annie  C.  Gallup,  Sarah  A.  Moody.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School: 
Caroline  D.  Putnam. 

BENNETT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  Avhole  number  belonging,  570.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  555.    Entitled  to  10  tt-achers ;  11  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  451).  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  7  employed. 

To   SERVE  during    THE  PLEASURE    OF    THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Asst  , 

Grammar  School :  Fannie  M.  Joy.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Anne  Neville. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — As^t.,  Grammar  School:  Edith 
H.  Jones. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub- Masters  :  James  H.  Burdett,  Charles  F.  Merrick. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annie  R.  Cox,  Ella  M.  Hastings. 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT  (Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  577.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  569.  Entitled  to  10  regular  teachers,  1  special;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  547.  Entitled  to 
10  teachers;  10  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — Asst., 
Grammar  School :  Alice  M.  Robinson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Gramrnar  School:  Delia 
M.  U.  Chapman,  Mary  A.  M.  Papineau.  Asst.,  Priraary  School:  Ellen  E. 
Foster,  Alice  Greene,  Olive  A.  Wallis. 

On  Probation.  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Lucy  M.  Bruhn.  1st  Asst., 
Primary  School:  Margaret  E.  Winton.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Martha  F. 
Howes. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  943.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  932.    Entitled  to  17  teachers;  19  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  702.  Entitled  to 
13  teachers  ;  13  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee  —  Assts., 
Grammar  School:  Alice  M.  Barton.  Emma  Burrows. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Graramar  School :  Rachel 
U.  (^ornwell,  Esther  M.  Davies.  M.  Alice  Jackson.  Assts.,  Primary 
School:  Elizabeth  A.  Breivogel,  Mary  G.  Kelley,  Winifred  Williams. 
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On  Probation.  — 1st  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  Charlotte  B.  Hall.  Assts., 
Grammar  School  :  Helen  E.  Chandler,  Ida  M.  Dyer,  Josie  E.  Evans,  Hose 
E.  Keenan,  Jennie  A.  Owens,  Mary  M.  A.  Twombly.  1st  Assts.,  Primary 
School:  Katharine  M.  Coulalian,  Anna  M.  Leach.  Assts.,  Primary  School.- 
Louise  M.  Cottle,  Maude  C.  Hartnett,  Rebekah  C.  liiley. 

LOWELL  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  1,13L  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  1,061.    Entitled  to  20  teachers;  18  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  884.  Entitled  to 
IG  teachers  ;  16  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  op  the  School  Committee.  —  Assts., 
Grammar  School:  Rebecca  Coulter,  Mary  W.  Howard.  Assts.,  Primary 
School:  Lillian  G.  Greene,  Georgia  L.  Hilton. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Mary 
Estelle  Clapp,  Mary  J.  Fitzsimmons,  Mary  E.  Healey,  Annie  W.  Leonard, 
Cora  F.  Sanborn.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Mary  C.  Crowley,  Jessie  K. 
Hampton. 

On  Probation.  —  Suh- Master  :  Edward  J.  Cox.  Asst.,  Grammar  School : 
Alice  A.  Batchelor.  1st  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Caroline  F.  Cutler,  Flora 
J.  Perry.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Agnes  L.  Moran,  Catherine  T.  Sullivan, 
Amy  W.  Waikins. 

ROBERT  G.  SHAW  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  338.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  333.    Entitled  to  6  teachers;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  207.  Entitled  to 
4  teacliers  ;  5  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst.^ 
Grammar  School:  Frances  R.  Newcomb.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary 
Butler. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898,  —  Asst.,  Grammar  School :  May  A. 
Underhill.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Frances  A.  Griffin,  Florence  I.  Reddy. 


WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  905.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  887.  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers,  1  special ; 
20  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  704.  Entitled  to 
13  teachers;  13  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. — Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Lydia  E.  Stevenson.  Asst.,  Primary  School  :  Edith  S. 
Wyman. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master :  William  C.  Craw- 
ford. Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Gertrude  M.  Bent,  Arvilla  T.  Harvey, 
Helena  F.  Leary,  Marguerite  L.  Lillis,  Mary  E.  O'Neill.  Assts.;  Primary 
School :  Ruby  A.  Johnson,  Grace  E.  Nickerson,  Leona  J.  Sheehan,  Elsie  L. 
Travis. 

On  Probation. — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Mabel  A.  Spooner.  Assts. ^ 
Primary  School:  Lillian  S.  Allen,  Helen  E.  Raymond. 
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NINTPI  DIVISION. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  652.  Average 
whole  number  beh)nging,  642.    Entitled  to  12  teachers;  14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  455.  Entitled  to 
8  teachers;  8  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Joanna  G.  Keenan. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Gramm.ar  School:  Cath- 
erine F.  Byrne,  Alice  C.  Chesley.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Annie  B. 
Emery,  Feroline  W.  Fox,  Grace  Hall,  Rose  E.  A.  Redding. 

On  Probation. — Sub-master:  Frederick  W.  Shattuck.  1st  Assts.,  Gram- 
mar School :  Charlotte  E.  Andrews,  Joseph  T.  F.  Burrell.  Assts.,  Grammar 
School:  Flora  E.  Billings,  E.  Gertrude  Dudley,  Edith  M.  Keith,  Ethel  P. 
West.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  E.  Louise  Brown.  Asst.,  Primary 
School:  Mary  A.  Cussen. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  460.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  445.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special;  11 
employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  347.  Entitled  to 
6  teachers;  6  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Alice 
E.  Aldrich,  Hildegard  Fick,  Mary  A.  Whalen.  Asst.,  Primary  School  : 
Florence  A.  Goodlellow. 

On  Probation.  —  1st  Asst.,  Pt'imary  School:  Florence  N.  Sloane. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  433.  Average 
whole  nun)ber  belonging,  416.    Entitled  to  8  teachers ;  8  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  230.  Entitled  to 
4  teachers  ;  5  employed. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. —  Asst.,  Gram.mar  School:  Janet 
B.  Halliday.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Mary  M.  Dacey,  Edith  M.  Martine. 

On  Probation. — Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Edith  A.  Scanlan,  Elizabeth 
B.  Wetherbee. 

HARRIS  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  468.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  456.  Entitled  to  8  regular  teachers,  1  special ; 
9  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  379.  Entitled  to 
7  teachers;  7  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  — Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Margaret  C.  Scliouler.  Asst.,  Primary  School  :  Louise 
Robinson. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. — Assts.,  Gramm.ar  School :  Mfiry  F. 
McMorrow.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Jane  T.  Cook,  Mary  E.  Wilbar. 

On  Probation. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Annetta  F.  Armes,  Anna  E. 
Leahy.    Asst.,  Primary  School :  Susan  J.  Berigan. 
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HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  764.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  752.  Entitled  to  12  regular  teachers,  2  special; 
14  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  433.    Entitled  to 

8  teachers  ;  8  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  ScHOOL  COMMITTEE.  —  Asst., 

Grammar  School,  :  Anna  K.  Barry. 

For  TERM  ENDING  AuGUST  31,  1898.  —  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Ella  F. 
Carr,  Mary  A.  Crafts.    Asst.,  Primary  School:  Flora  C.  Woodman. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub- Master :  Orris  L  Beverage.  Asst.,  Grammar 
School:  Eliza  T.  Ransom.  1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Mary  E.  Nichols. 
Asst.,  Primary  School  :^  AWqq  B.  Cherrington. 

MATHER  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  891.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  864.  Entitled  to  15  regular  teachers,  1  special ; 
17  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  742.  Entitled  to 
13  teachers  ;  12  employed. 

To  SERVE  DURING    THE  PLEASURE  OF   THE    SCHOOL  COMMITTEE.  — Asst., 

Grammar  School:  Mary  H.  Knight.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  Lillian  B. 
Blackmer,  Elizabeth  M.  Grant. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Sub-Master:  George  A.  Smith. 
Assts.,  Grammar  School :  Fannie  Fox,  Helen  E.  Hobbs,  Annie  E.  E,  Hoss, 
Jennie  E.  Phinney,  Alice  G.  Williams.  Assis.,  Primay-y  School:  Grace  O. 
Allen,  Ruth  P].  Browne,  Bertha  E.  Dennis,  Florence  E.  Griffith. 

On  Probation.  —  Sub- Master :  Arthur  A.  Lincoln.  Asst.,  Grammar 
School :  Eva  C.  Fairbrother.    1st  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Clara  A.  Jordan. 

MINOT  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  338.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  330.    Entitled  to  6  teachers ;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  238.  Entitled  to 
4  teachers;  4  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee.  —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Mary  E.  Palmer. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  — Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Etta  F. 
Shattuck.  Assts.,  Primary  School :  Harriet  B.  Hight,  A.  Isabelle  Macarthy, 
Amy  K.  Pickett. 

ROGER  CLAP  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Grammar  School. — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  412.  Average 
whole  number  belonging,  405.    Entitled  to  7  teachers;  7  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  508.    Entitled  to 

9  teachers;  7  employed. 

To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. —  Asst., 
Grammar  School:  Mary  E.  Irwin. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  1898. —  Asst.,  Grammar  School:  Myra 
E.  Wilson.    Assts.,  Primary  School:  Mary  G.  Ellis,  Charlotte  K.  Holmes. 

On  Probation. —  Sub-ma.'ster :  Murray  H.  Ballon.  1st  Asst.,  Grammar 
School:  Nellie  J.  Breed.  Assts.,  Grammar  School:  Williamina  Birse, 
Sarah  T.  Driscoll,  Josephine  A,  Martin.  Assts.,  Primary  School:  M. 
Alice  Sullivan,  Alice  B.  Hennessey. 
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TILESTON  DISTRICT  (Boys  and  Girls). 

Ghammar  School.  —  Greatest  whole  number  belonf?ing,  318.  Average 
wliole  number  belonging,  302.    Entitled  to  (3  teachers;  fi  employed. 

Primary  Schools.  — Greatest  whole  number  belonging,  224.  Entitled  to 
4  teachers  ;  4  employed. 

To    SERVE  during    THE  PLEASURE  OF   THE  SCHOOL   COMMITTEE.  — Asst., 

Grammar  School :  Enieline  W.  Ripley. 

For  term  ending  August  31,  181)8. —  Assts.,  Grammar  School  :  Clara 
A.  Emerton,  Harriet  M.  Gould.  Asbts.,  Primary  Schools  :  EmmaL.  Baker, 
Louisa  W.  Burgess,  Emma  L.  Samuels. 

On  Probation. — 1st  Asst.,  Gramm.ar  School:  Ida  T.  Weeks.  Asst.., 
Grammar  School:  Alice  M,  Ryan.  Asst.,  Primary  School:  Katharine  C. 
Merrick. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

to  serve  during  the  pleasure  op  the  school  committee. 
First  Division. 
Cudworth  School.  —  Alice  L.  McLauthlin,  Principal. 

Second  Division. 
B.  F.  Tweed  School.  —  Grace  H.  Skilton,  Assistant. 

Fourth  Division. 
Tyler  street.  —  Caroline  M.  Burke,  Principal. 

Fifth  Division. 
Joshua  Bates  School.  —  Ella  T.  Burgess,  Principal. 

Sixth  Division. 
Mather  School.  —  Mary  Wall,  Principal. 

Choate  Barnham  School.  —  Elizabeth  E.  Henchey,  P^'incipal. 

Seventh  Division. 

Yeoman  street.  —  Mabel  McQ.  Winslow,  Assistant. 
Abby  W.  May  School.  —  Elizabeth  C.  Barry,  Principal. 
Roxbury  street.  —  Ellen  M.  Fiske,  Principal. 

Eighth  Division. 
Agassiz  School.  —  Gertrude  L.  Kemp,  Principal. 

Ninth  Division. 

Atherton  Building.  —  Milla  H.  Temple,  Principal. 
Bailey  street.  —  Minnie  G.  Abbott,  Principal. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 
First  Division. 

Plummer  School.  —  Mabel  J.  Houlahan,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Tappan  School.  —  Mariannie  H.  Simmons,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 
Margaret  T.  McCabe,  Helen  M.  Paine,  Assistants.    (On  Probation.) 
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Nohle  School.  —  Helen  A.  Ricker,  Assistant. 

Cudwortk  School.  —  Grace  S.  Mansfield,  Principal.  Mabel  Lovell, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.)    Anita  F.  Weston,  Assistant. 

Second  Division. 

William  IT.  Kent  School.  —  Phebe  A.  DeLande,  Principal.  Rupliine 
A.  Morris,  Assistant. 

Common  street.  —  Amelia  M.  MuUiken,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Polk  street.  —  Bertha  Arnold,  Assistant. 


Third  Division. 

North  Bennet  street.  —  Mary  I.  Parker,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Cushman  School.  — Afinie  R.  Howard,  Assistant. 

No.  Margin  street.  —  Eliza  A.  Maguire,  Principal.    Fannie  L.  Plimpton, 

Assistant. 

Parmenter  street.  —  Margaret  P.  Dickinson,  Assistant. 
Baldwin  School.  —  Mary  I.  Hamilton,  Assistant. 

Winchell  School.  —  Caroline  C.  Voorhees,  Principal.  Mae  K.  Pillsbury, 
Assistant. 

38  Chambers  street.  —  Ada  C.  Williamson,  Principal.  Josephine  H.  Calef, 
Assistant. 

Fourth  Division. 
Warrenton  street.  —  Juliette  Billings,  Assistant. 

Charles  C.  Perkins  School.  —  Mamie  P.  Marshall,  Assistant.  (On  Pro- 
bation.) 

Denison  House.  —  Gertrude  L.  Watson,  Principal. 

Fifth  Division. 

Rutland  street.  —  H.  Maude  Marshall,  Assistant. 
Joshua  Bates  School.  — Jessie  L.  .Johnson,  Assistant. 
West  Concord  street.  —  Mabel  F.  Kemp,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Cook  School.  — Elizabeth  Niel,  Assistant. 

Hyde  School.  —  Edna  W.  Marsh,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Ruggles  street.  —  Hetty  B.  Row,  Assistant. 

Sixth  Division. 

East  Fourth  street.  —  Cora  K.  Pierce,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Unity    Chapel. —  Isabel  B.  Trainer,   Principal.    Susan   M.  Mayhew, 
Assistant. 

Howe  School.  —  Florence  H.  Murray,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Mather  School. — Elizabeth  A.  Belcher,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 
Choate  Burnham  School.  — Ellen  M.  Pinkham,  Assistant. 
Cyrus  Alger  School. — Louise  M.  Davis,  Principal.    Marita  M.  Burdett, 
Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Shtirtleff  School.  —  Josephine  Gay,  Principal. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  School. — Alice  R.  Eliot,  Clara  G.  Locke,  Assistants. 
(On  Probation.) 

Seventh  Division. 
Cottage  place.  —  Fannie  W.  Bacon,  Assistant. 

Smith  street.  —  Gertrude  A.  Rausch,  Principal.  Margaret  E.  White, 
Assistant. 

Yeoman  street.  — Mary  T.  Hale,  Pi-incipal.    (On  Probation.) 
Abby  W.  May  School.  —  Sarah  H.  Williams,  Assistant. 
Kenilworth  street. — Florence  A.  Fitzsimmons,  Principal.     Martha  E. 
Melchert,  Assistant. 
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Roxhury  street.  —  Kate  F.  Crosby,  Assistant. 
Byron  court.  —  Katharine  H.  Perry,  Assistant. 

George  street.  — Alice  S.  Brown,  Principal.    Edith  L.  Piielan,  Assistant. 
Quincy  street.  —  Alnieda  A.  Holmes,  Assistant. 
Martin  School.  —  Annie  J.  Eaton,  Assistant. 

Eighth  Division. 

Agassiz  School.  — Helen  B.  Foster,  Assistant. 
Union  street.  —  Lilian  Hooper,  Assistant. 

Hillside  School.  — Lillian  B.  Poor,  Principal.  E.  Elizabeth  Brown, 
Assistant. 

Margaret  Fuller  School.  —  Sarah  A.  James,  Assistant. 

Wise  Hall.  —  Sarah  L.  Marshall,  Principal.    Ida  P.  Wait,  Assistant. 

Stephen  M.  Weld  School.  —  Isabel  C.  French,  Principal.  Celeste  B. 
Cooper,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Centre  street. — Ida  E.  McElwain,  Principal.  (On  Probation.)  Lila  C. 
Fisher,  Assistant.    (On  Probation.) 

Robert  G.  Shaw  School. — Ellen  G  Earnshaw,  Assistant.   (On  Probation.) 

Everett  School.  — Helen  L.  Duncklee,  Principal.    (On  Probation.) 

Ninth  Division. 

School  street.  — Alice  Fobes,  Assistant. 
River  street.  —  Julia  E.  Hall,  Assistant. 
Bailey  street.  —  Mary  B.  Pope,  Assistant. 
Thet ford  street.  —  Sarah  T.  Whitmarsh,  Assistant. 
Walnut  street.  — Edith  S.  Emery,  Assistant. 

HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
For  term  ending  August  31,  1898.  —  Martha  C.  Kincaide,  Assistant. 

SCHOOL  ON  SPECTACLE  ISLAND. 
For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 
On  Probation.  —  Martha  B.  Stephens,  Instructor. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Schools  of  Cookery. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Instructors.  — Mary  A.  Tilton,  Eraeline  E.  Torrey. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 

Instructors. — Grace  D.  Bachelder,  Agnes  A.  Eraser,  Ellen  B.  Murphy, 
Nellie  F.  Treat. 

On  Probation. —  Instructors.  —  Julia  T.  Crowley,  Margaret  W.  Howard. 
Manual  Training  Schools. 

To  SERVE  DURING  THE  PLEASURE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

Assistant  Instructors. — Mary  J.  Marlow,  J.  Herman  Trybom. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 

Assistant  Instructors.  —  Frank  Carter,  Florence  P.  Donelson,  Edward  C. 
Emerson,  Alice  L.  Lanman,  Alexander  Miller,  Edla  M.  Petersson. 
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On  Probation.  —  Assistant  Instructors.  —  Frederick  B.  Abbott,  Augusta 
C.  Beckwith,  Sigrid  Cederroth,  Susan  M.  Thacher. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 
For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 

On  Probation.  —  Assistant  Director  of  Modern  Languages.  —  Jacob 
Lehmann.    Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing.  —  Henry  Hitchings. 

For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music.  —  Sarah  C.  Carney,  Rose  A.  Carrigan, 
Susan  H.  Hall,  Laura  F.  Taylor. 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  SEWING. 
For  Term  ending  August  31,  1898. 

Catherine  L.  Bigelow,  Eldora  M.  S.  Bowen  (on  probation),  Sarah  J. 
Bray,  Harriet  E.  Browne,  Helen  L.  Burton,  Catherine  J.  Cadogan,  Kate  A. 
Clare,  Susan  M.  Cousens,  Isabella  Cumming,  Kate  A.  Doherty,  Clara  L. 
Dorr,  M.  Lillian  Dunbar,  Martha  F.  French,  Helen  E.  Hapgood,  Olive  C. 
Hapgood,  Mary  E.  Jacobs,  Margaret  A.  Kelly,  Lizzie  S.  Kenna,  Annie  F. 
Marlowe  (on  probation),  Mary  J.  McEntyre,  Annie  S.  Meserve,  Sarah  H. 
Norman,  Mary  E.  Patterson,  Esther  C.  Povah,  Elizabeth  A.  Power,  Ellen 
E.  Power,  Julia  A.  Skilton,  Mary  L.  Spencer  (on  probation),  Sarah  A.  Stall, 
Lizzie  A.  Thomas,  Emma  A.  Waterhouse,  Emma  G.  Welch,  Ella  Whiting, 
Ellen  M.  Wills,  Esther  L.  Young. 
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REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL   AND   CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
18  9  7. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE,  OK  SALARIES. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  eTune  22,  1807. 

In  accordance  with  the  Kules  the  Committee  on  Salaries 
present  herewith  their  annual  report. 

The  situation  confronting  the  committee  this  year  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
salary  schedule  adopted  last  year  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  instructors  generally,  and  was  especially  advantageous 
to  the  female  teachers,  it  was  claimed  that  full  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  latter  class,  and  representations  to 
that  effect  were  made  to  this  committee,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  women  assistants  in  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools.  These  teachers  presented  for  our  consideration  a 
ver}^  carefully  prepared  and  ingenious  schedule  which  con- 
templated increasing  the  maximum  of  that  grade  from  $1,620 
to  $1,800,  and  advancing  such  teachers  who  had  taught 
twenty  years  or  upwards  more  rapidly  to  the  maximum  than 
those  whose  years  of  service  were  less. 

This  petition  received  very  long  and  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  committee,  who  became  impressed  with 
the  fairness  of  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  and  the  justice 
of  taking  some  steps  toward  the  equalization  of  the  salaries 
of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  precisely  the  same  work. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  maximum  for  assistants 
in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools  be  raised  from  $1,620  to 
$1,800,  and  the  annual  increase  from  $72  to  $96,  except  for 
the  year  of  reaching  the  maximum,  when  it  will  be  $60.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  those  teachers  who  durim2:  the 
school  year  1895-96  were  receiving  $1,380  per  annum,  and 
who  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  shall  have  been  teaching  in  the  Boston 
High  Schools  twenty  continuous  years  or  more,  shall  on  that 
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date  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
$1,644  per  annum,  and  we  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Salaries  of  next  year  that  these  teachers  be  advanced  to  the 
maximum  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,800  per  annum,  on  eJan. 
1,  1899. 

We  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry 
in  the  Girls'  High  School  be  increased  from  $1,620  to  $1,692 
per  annum  ;  and  the  salary  of  the  laboratory  assistant  in  the 
same  school,  from  $804  to  $888  per  annum. 

We  believe  that  the  assistants  in  the  Normal  School  should 
receive  the  same  consideration  extended  to  assistants  in  the 
High  Schools,  and  append  orders  to  that  effect. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  the 
assistants  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  increase  in  salary  granted  to  women  assist- 
ants in  other  schools,  but  it  is  apparent  that  another  general 
increase  in  salaries  cannot  be  undertaken  with  any  proba- 
bility of  success  at  this  time,  and  we  must  therefore  content 
ourselves  by  recommending  their  claims  to  the  very  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries  for  the  follow  in  2: 
year. 

We  recommend  that  the  rank  of  sub-master  in  the  Normal 
School  be  made  that  of  master,  and  that  the  minimum  salary 
for  that  rank  be  fixed  at  $2,340,  annual  increase  $144,  maxi- 
mum $3,060,  which  is  the  same  maximum  established  for  the 
rank  of  master  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  increases  recommended 
by  this  committee  are  not  to  take  effect  until  Jan.  1,  1898, 
when  the  additional  expenditure  will  be  chargeable  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  financial  year  1897-98. 

The  Superintendent  of  tlie  Public  Schools  of  Boston 
occupies  a  dignified  and  important  office,  and  we  believe 
that  this  fact  should  be  recognized  by  a  reasonable  increase 
in  the  salary  established  for  that  position.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  be  increased 
from  $4,200  to  $4,500  per  annum. 
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Notwithstanding]:  the  great  increase  in  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  since  its  creation  in  1876,  the  salaries 
paid  its  members  have  never  been  advanced.  We  therefore 
recommend  that  the  salaries  of  the  several  Supervisors  be 
raised  from  $3,780  to  $4,200  per  annum. 

The  head-masters  of  the  various  High  and  Latin  Schools 
have  heretofore  received  the  same  salary.  The  large 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Girls'  High  and  Latin,  the  Boys' 
Latin,  and  the  English  High  Schools  greatly  increases  the 
labors  and  responsibilities  of  the  principals  of  these  schools. 
We  believe  that  this  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  therefore  recommend  that  the  head-masters  of  these 
schools  shall  each  receive  $420  per  annum  in  addition  to  the 
regular  salary  of  their  rank. 

We  believe  that  the  head-master  of  the  Normal  School  is 
equally  entitled  to  an  increase  in  salary,  and  append  an 
order  to  that  effect. 

The  salary  assigned  to  the  position  of  assistant  principal 
in  High  Schools  is  $2,040  per  annum.  Until  last  year  this 
position  was  hlled  only  in  the  Girls'  High  School.  It  has 
seemed  wise  to  provide  a  proportionate  salary  for  assistant 
principals  in  mixed  High  Schools  containing  a  less  number 
of  girls  than  the  school  mentioned,  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend the  salary  for  this  position  in  such  schools  wherein 
the  number  of  oirls  is  not  less  than  350  or  more  than  600 
be  fixed  at  a  mininmm  of  $1,620,  annual  increase  $72, 
maximum  $1,836,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1898. 

The  salary  schedule  adopted  last  year  failed  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  in  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  These  instructors  occupy 
a  peculiar  position,  demanding  of  the  incumbents  not  alone 
the  ability  to  successfully  perform  the  duties  required 
of  teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  but 
special  qualifications  attainable  only  by  experience  in  this 
particular  work,  and  perhaps  a  natural  aptitude  in  a  certain 
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direction.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  just  that  these  instruc- 
tors should  receive  a  well-deserved  increase  in  salary,  and 
recommend  that  the  minimum  for  the  assistant  principal  be 
raised  from  $1,068  to  $1,152,  the  annual  increase  from 
$60  to  $72,  and  the  maximum  from  $1,308  to  $1,440;  and 
that  the  minimum  for  the  instructors  be  raised  from  $588 
to  $780,  the  annual  increase  from  $60  to  $72,  and  the 
maximum  from  $1,008  to  $1,284.  The  condition  of  our 
appropriation  is  siich,  however,  that  we  believe  that  this 
increase  should  not  go  into  operation  until  Jan.  1,  1898. 

The  salary  of  the  instructor  in  manual  training  in  the 
same  school  has  been  $450  per  annum.  By  special  vote  of 
the  Board  last  year  the  incumbent  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$150  })er  annum  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  for  extra 
services  performed.  We  therefore  recommend  that  his  sal- 
ary be  raised  from  $450  to  $600  per  annum. 

Additional  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  armorer  last  year, 
requiring  him  to  assume  the  care  of  the  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus in  the  various  High  Schools,  and  the  Board  voted  to 
advance  his  salary  to  $1,050,  an  increase  of  $150.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  same  salary  be  continued 
this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  of  last  year  rearranged  the 
salaries  for  the  different  nutnber  of  divisions  in  sewing,  the 
increase  being  in  pro[)ortion  to  that  allowed  assistants  in 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  then  on  the  maximum  salary, 
and  recommended  to  succeeding  Committees  on  Salaries 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  sewing  be  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  until  a  teacher  in 
charge  of  twelve  divisions  receives  the  same  salary  as  will 
be  paid  an  assistant  on  the  maximum,  viz.,  $936  per  annum. 
Kecognizing  the  justice  of  the  reconnnendation,  we  have 
again  rearranged  the  scale  of  salaries  for  this  position  to 
correspond  with  the  maximum  salary  now  j)aid  instructors 
in  the  (irannnar  and  Primary  Schools,  fixing  the  salary  for 
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teachers  of  scwin<^  in  eh;ii'<re  of  twelve  divisions  for  the 
ensuing  ycjir  jit  $804,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Under  the  workings  of  the  sahiry  schedule  adopted  in 
1896,  it  has  happened  that  in  certain  cases  the  increased 
sahiry  under  the -new  schedule  was  slightly  less  than  it 
would  have  been  under  the  old,  and  an  order  designed  to 
remedy  this  difficulty  was  prepared  last  year  and  referred 
to  this  committee,  with  the  request  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
their  report.  We  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion, 
and  recommend  the  passage  of  the  order  appended  to  correct 
the  injustice  complained  of. 

AYe  have  considered  an  order  referred  to  us  from  the  files 
of  last  year  to  the  effect  that  all  first  assistants  in  Grammar 
Schools  and  all  assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
who  were  receiving  the  maximum  salary  of  such  position  in 
June,  1896,  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  the  new  schedule, 
and  that  all  first  assistants  of  Grammar  Schools  and  all 
assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  not  having  at- 
tained the  maximum  salary,  but  on  scale  of  promotion  under 
the  old  schedule,  receive  credit  for  every  year  of  service 
under  the  old  schedule,  and  report  that  we  can  add  nothing 
to  the  report  submitted  to  the  Board  on  Jan.  4,  1897. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  have  given  care- 
ful and  earnest  consideration  to  all  the  various  applications 
submitted  to  us  for  advances  in  salary,  but  feel  that  we  w^ould 
not  be  justified  in  recommending  any  further  increases  than 
those  stated  in  detail  later  in  this  report. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders. 

For  the  Committee, 

I.  AUSTIN  BASSETT,  Clicnrman, 
GUSTAV  LIEBMANN. 
ELIZABETH  0.  KELLER. 
WILLIAM  J.  GALLIYAX. 
FEANK  E.  BATEMAN. 
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1.     Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  tlie  public  schools  for  the 

year  ending  Aug.  31,  1898,  be  continued  at  the  present  rate  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  and  thereafter  as  contained  in  tlie  following  schedule  : 

NORMAL,  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master  ,     .       .       .  ^3,780 

Master,  first  year,  $2,340;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum         .  3,060 
Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140  ;  annual  increase  (for  seven  years),  $84  ; 
increase  for  eighth  year,  $72 ;  maximum  for  ninth  and  subsequent 

years   1,800 

LATIN  AND    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters   $3,780 

Masters   3,0G0 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual   increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with 

the  rank  of  Master   3,060 

Assistant  Principal,  Girls'  High  School     ......  2,040 

Assistant  Principals  in  mixed  schools  wherein  the  number  of  girls  is 
not  less  tlian  350  or  more  than  600,  first  year,  $1,620;  annual 

increase,  $72 ;  maximum       ........  1,836 

Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase  (for  eiglit  years),  $96; 
increase  for  ninth  year,  $60;  maximum  for  tenth  and  subsequent 

years   1,8C0 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum  .       .  $3,180 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum    .  2,340 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $48;  m:ixirauin   .  1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552  ;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .       .  936 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .  $1,080 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum   .        .  936 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum   .       .  $792 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  n)aximum   .       .  624 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master   $3,780 

Masters   3,000 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;   annual  increase   (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  witli 

the  rank  of  Master   3.060 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum     .  2,340 
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Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  !$972;  annual  increase,  $72;  maxi- 
mum   $1,G20 

Instructor  of  Metal- Working,  first  year,  $1,800 ;  annual  increase, 

^60;  maximum       ..........  2,580 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTOKS. 

Special  Instructors  of  xMusic   $2,640 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music    ........  888 

Director  of  Drawing   3,000 

Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools         ......  1,200 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing      .......  800 

'Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing      .......  2,508 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls'  Higii  School   1,692 

Laboratory  Assistant,      "                 "    888 

Roxbury  "        "    80t 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High  School       .  l,2t)0 

"       "       "            "     Girls' Latin  School       ....  600 

"             "     East  Boston  High  School      .       .       .  .  300 

"     Roxbury  High  School    ....  1,200 

Director  of  Kindergartens         ........  2,880 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 

Normal  School   1 ,380 

Director  of  French  and  German       .......  3,000 

Assistants    ...........  1,500 

Director  of  Physical  Training   3,000 

Assistant   2,280 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf: 

Principal   2,880 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase,  $72; 

maximum         ..........  1,440 

Assistants,  first  year,  .^780;  annual  increase,  $72;  maximum     .  1,284 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools   2,508 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,620 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,200 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Horace  Mann  School)  .  .  .  GOO 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  first  year,  $804; 

annual  increase,  $48 ;  maximum   996 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery       .   1,500 

Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase, 

$48 ;  maximum       ..........  936 

Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  all  expenses 

connected  with  the  school,  except  lor  books)         ....  400 

Instructor  of  Military  Drill   2,000 

Armorer   1,050 

1  To  give  iueti  uctiou  in  drawiug  iu  the  Xormal  School  aud  to  assist  the  Director  of  Drawing. 
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Teachers  of  sewing 


One  division 
Two  divisions 
Tliree  divisions 
Four  divisions 
Five  divisions 
Six  divisions 


$120 
21(5 
312 

408 
540 


Seven  divisions 
Eiglit  divisions 
Nine  divisions 
Ten  divisions 


Eleven  divisions  . 
All  over  eleven  division: 


$noo 
oco 

708 
7->« 
7J)2 
810 


Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week),  first  year,  $40;  second 

year,  .$15;  third  year^and  subsequently  i$50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)       .       .       .       .       4  00 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where  average 
attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening),  $5;  in 
schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  100  (per 
evening)        ...........       4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening), 
$2.50 ;  in  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than 
75  (per  evening)  2  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)    ...       2  00 

^  Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  .       .       .        .      10  00 

Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $7; 

second  year  and  subsequently        .......       8  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  .$4; 

second  year,  $5;  third  year  and  subsequently       .       .       .       .       6  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  classes,  Primary  Schools  (per 

day)  1  50 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  Kindergartens  (per  week)     .       .       .       5  00 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of 
$4,500  per  annum,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  1898. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  each  of  the  Supervisors  be  fixed  at  the 
rate  of  $4,200  per  annum,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  ,]898. 

4.  Ordered,  That  John  Tetlow,  Moses  Merrill,  and  Robert  M.  Babson 
each  receive  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($420)  per  annum,  dating  from 
Jan.  1,  1898,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank. 

5.  Ordered,  That  Larkin  Dunton  receive  four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
($420)  per  annum,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  1898,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
salary  of  his  rank. 

6.  Ordered^  That  the  rank  of  Sub-Master  in  the  Normal  School  be  made 
that  of  Master,  dating  from  June  22,  1897. 

7.  Ordered,  That  the  Master  in  the  Normal  School  shall  remain  on  the 
present  scliedule  for  Sub-Master  in  said  school  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  he 


1  The  rank  of  Nfuster  in  Evenini;  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the    resent  incumbents. 
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shall  be  placed  upon  tlic  fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule  for  Master  in  said 
school,  f2,772  per  annum. 

8.  Ordered,  That  all  Assistants  in  the  Normal  School  shall  remain  on  the 
present  scliedule  of  sahiries  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  that,  at  that  date,  L. 
Theresa  Moses  and  Katharine  H.  Shute,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $1,620  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  or 
proposed  schedule,  viz.,  $1,728  per  annum;  that  Dora  WiUiams,  who  is  now 
receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,440  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  seventh 
year  of  the  new  schedule,  viz.,  $1,G44  per  annum;  that  Laura  S.  Plummer 
and  Alice  M.  Dickey,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,380 
and  $1,440  respectively,  be  placed  on  the  sixth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
viz.,  $1,560  per  annum;  that  Fanny  E.  Coe  and  Lillian  M.  Towne,  who  are 
now  receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,320  and  $1,260  respectively,  be 
placed  on  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  viz.,  $1,392  per  annum;  that 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow  and  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $1,140  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of  the  new 
schedule,  viz.,  $1,224  per  annum. 

9.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Roxbury 
High  School  be  continued  at  the  present  rate  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  she 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule  of  salaries 
for  Assistant  Principals  in  mixed  High  Schools,  and  continue  to  increase 
until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

10.  Ordered,  That  Assistants  in  High  Schools  shall  remain  on  the  present 
schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898;  at  that  date  all  those  who,  during  the  school 
year  1895-96,  were  receiving  the  first  or  second  or  third  year's  salary  ($756, 
$804,  $852  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of 
the  new  schedule,  $1,068  per  annum;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  fourth 
or  fifth  or  sixth  year's  salary  ($900,  $948,  $996  per  annum,  respectively)  shall 
at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  third  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,164  per 
annum ;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  seventh  or  eightli  year's  salary 
($1,044,  $1,092  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,260  per  annum;  all  those  who  were 
receiving  the  ninth  or  tenth  year's  salary  ($1,140,  $1,188  per  annum,  respec- 
tively) shall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  fifth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
$1,356  per  annum;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year's  salary  ($1,^236,  $1,284  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  at  that  date  be 
placed  on  the  sixth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,452  per  annum;  all  those 
who  were  receiving  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year's  salary  ($1,332,  $1,380 
per  annum,  respectively)  sliall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  seventh  year  of 
the  new  schedule,  $1,548  per  annum,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  in 
1895-96  were  receiving  the  fourteenth  year's  salary  ($1,380  per  annum),  and 
Avho,  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  shall  have  been  teaching  in  the  Boston  High  Scliools 
tweTity  continuous  years  or  more.  These  latter  shall  be  placed,  on  Jan.  1, 
1898,  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  schedule  ($1,644  per  annum). 

11.  Ordered,  That  assistants  in  High  Schools  appointed  during  the  school 
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year  1896-97  shall  remain  on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898.  At 
that  date  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of  the  new  schedule 
($1,068  per  annum). 

12.  Ordered^  That  the  salary  of  tlie  assistant  principal  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  be  continued  on  the  schedule  for  1896-7  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  and  thereafter  until  the  anniversary  of  her  appointment,  when  she 
shall  receive  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule,  and  continue  to 
increase  until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

13.  Ordered^  That  tiie  salaries  of  the  assistants  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  be  continued  on  the  schedule  for  1896-7  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  and  thereafter  until  the  anniversary  of  their  appointment,  when  they 
shall  receive  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule,  and  continue  to 
increase  until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

14.  Ordered^  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  sewing  be  continued 
on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  they  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  schedule. 

15.  Ordered,  That  Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  Charles  F.  Kimball, 
and  T.  Henry  Wason,  each  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  (fl20) 
per  annum,  dating  from  Sept.  1,  1897,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  salary  of 
their  rank,  on  account  of  their  long  service  in  the  ))ublic  schools. 

16.  Ordered^  That  all  instructors  in  the  service  of  the  city,  who,  during 
the  year  preceding  their  anniversary  on  or  after  Sept.  1, 1897,  received  under 
the  new  schedule  of  salaries  an  amount  less  than  they  would  have  received 
under  the  old  schedule,  be  paid  for  the  month  in  which  their  anniversary 
occurs,  in  addition  to  their  salary  for  said  month,  a  sum  that  will  make  good 
the  loss  incurred  for  one  year  from  the  anniversary  of  their  appointment  on 
or  after  Sept.  1,  1896. 

17.  Ordered,  That  Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred 
pupils,  receive  S288;  Sub-masters,  in  Grammar  Schools,  elected  as  Princi- 
pals, $216,  —  each,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

18.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  temporary  teachers  of  the  following- 
named  ranks  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates,  for  each  day  of  actual  service  : 
Temporary  Junior-Master,  $5 ;  Assistant,  High  Schools,  $2.50 ;  Sub-Master, 
Grammar  Schools,  $4 ;  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  $4 ;  Assist- 
ant, Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  $2;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Schools  of 
Cookery,  $2. 
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4  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  DRAWING. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF  TIME  IN  THE 
PRIMARY  COURSE. 


September 
October  . . 
November 
December 
January. . 


Eighteen  weeks.    Ninety  lessons. 

Second  Term. 

February   Four  weeks  Twenty  lessons. 

March   "        "    "  " 

April  Three    "   Fifteen  " 

May  Four     "   Twenty  " 

June  Three    '*   Fifteen  " 


Eighteen  weeks.    Ninety  lessons. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term. 

Three  weeks  Fifteen  lessons. 

Four      "   Twenty  " 

.Three    "   Fifteen  " 

Four      "   Twenty  " 


A  thirty-six-weeks'  course  arranged  for  the  ten  months 
of  the  school  year,  and  providing  for  iBve  twenty -m'mxite 
lessons  a  week. 
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SECOIVD  YEAR. 
First  Term. 

September  Three  weeks  Fifteen  lessons. 

October  Four 

November   ** 

December  Three 

January  Four 


Eighteen  weeks.     Ninety  lessons. 

Second  Term. 
Four   weeks  Twenty  lessons. 

Three     "   Fifteen 

Four      "   Twenty  " 

Three     "   Fifteen  " 


Eighteen  weeks.    Ninety  lessons. 

A  thirty-six-weeks'  course  arranged  for  the  ten  months 
of  the  school  year,  and  providing  for  five  twenty-jive- 
minute  lessons  a  week. 


.  Twenty 

 Fifteen 

 Twenty 


February 
March  . . 

April  

May  

June. . . . 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Term. 

September  .  Three  weeks  Fifteen  lessons. 

October   Four      *'   Twenty 

November   "         "    *'  " 

December  Three     "   Fifteen  " 

January  Four      "   Twenty  " 


;  Eighteen  weeks.    Ninety  lessons. 

Second  Term. 

February  Four  weeks  Twenty  lessons. 

March   "         "    "  " 

April  Three     «'   Fifteen 

May  Four      "   Twenty  " 

June  Three     "   Fifteen  " 


Eighteen  weeks.    Ninety  lessons. 


A  thirty-six-weeks'  course  arranged  for  the  ten  months 
of  the  school  year,  and  providing  for  five  thiriy-minute 
lessons  a  week. 
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Pm»IAKY  COURSE. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Form  Study.  —  Sphere,  cube,  cj'linder,  hemisplieie, 
square  prism,  right-angled  triangular  prism,  and 
objects  like  these  types. 

Nature  Study.  —  Natural  phenomena,  plants,  animals, 
and  birds. 

Color   Study.    —    Choice,    relations.  Recognition, 

names,  ideal  unit.      Six  leading  colors.  Making 

borders,  etc.,  in  one  tone. 
Appearances.  —  Representations   of  type-forms  and 

objects  like  them.    Illustrations  of  simple  stories. 
Arrangements.  —  Geometric  figures.    Simple  historic 

ornament.   Borders.    Original  arrangements.  Space 

filling. 

Facts.  —  Study  of  wholes,  —  parts.  Terms  of  location, 
position,  direction,  and  relation.  Patterns  of  surfaces. 

Manual  Training. — Modeling.  Paper-folding.  Tablet 
and  stick-laying.  Paper-cutting  and  pasting.  Mak- 
ing in  paper. 

Correlation.  —  Language   expression.  Imaginative 
work.    Number.    Elementary  geography. 
Study  of  Pictures. 

SECOIVD  YEAR. 

Form  Study.  —  Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  equilateral  triangular 
prism,  cone,  pyramid,  vase-forms,  and  objects  like 
these  types. 

Nature  Study. —  Natural  phenomena.    Plants,  animals, 

and  birds.    Study  of  pose. 
Color  Study.  —  Tones,  tints.    Six  leading  colors  and 

their  tints.    Scales.    Borders,  rosettes,  etc.,  in  two 

tones. 
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SECOIVD  ^[EA1^.  —  Coniinued. 
Appearances.  —  Representations  of  type-forms  and 

objects  like  them.  Illustrations  of  simple  stories. 
ArrangEiMENts.  —  Geometric  figures.    Simple  historic 

ornament.       Borders.      Original  arrangements. 

Space  filling. 

Facts.  —  Study  of  wholes,  —  parts.  Terms  of  location, 
position,  direction,  relation,  and  proportion.  Patterns 
of  surfaces. 

Manual  Training.  —  Modeling.  Paper-folding.  Tablet 
and  stick-laying.  Paper-cutting  and  pasting.  Mak- 
ing in  paper. 

Correlation.  —  Language  expression,  oral  and  written. 
Imaginative  work.  Number.  Elementary  geog- 
raphy. 

Study  of  Pictures. 

Note.  —  The  first  two  years  of  primary  work  in  Boston 
schools  are  those  which  are  most  widely  influenced  by 
local  and  racial  conditions.  Asa  rule  the  ungraded  pupils 
have  by  the  time  they  reach  the  third  class  attained  some 
uniformity  of  training,  and  are  ready  for  the  preparation 
for  grammar  grades.  Third-class  work  in  certain  sections 
of  the  city,  however,  must  always  possess  more  or  less 
individuality,  and  in  this  special  subject  more  or  less  of 
the  "  working  up  to  grade."  It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
that  in  the  more  favored  parts  of  the  city,  where  the 
instruction  has  not  been  so  hampered  by  these  "  ungraded  " 
conditions,  clear  concepts  of  form  have  been  firmly  fixed 
during  two  years.  Therefore  from  this  point  onwards 
the  objects  presented  for  study  will  be  those  of  pleasing 
form  based  upon  the  type-solids  already  studied.  The 
whole  subject  also  divides  itself  at  this  point  into  its 
three  phases,  representation,  decoration,  and  construc- 
tion, which  henceforth  pursue  varied  though  related 
paths. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Sedges,  grasses,  leaves,  flowers,  and 
fruit. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Objects  like  the 
sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere,  and  prisms. 

Type-Forms.  —  Sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  hemisphere, 
and  prisms  in  groups. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Pose  drawing.    Study  of  animals. 

Composition.  —  Selection,  arrangement.  Space-filling. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study. — Universal  elements.  Quatrefoil, 
cross,  zigzag,  and  frets. 

Nature  Study.  —  Leaves,  arrangement  and  idealiza- 
tion. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  variation.  Rep- 
etition, 

Creative  Effort.  —  Geometric  outline.  Space-fill- 
ing.   Plaids,  mosaic  units. 

Color.  —  Color  unit.  Six  intermediate  colors  and  two 
tints  of  each.    Scaling  of  tints. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Models  and  Objects.  — Cube,  cylinder,  prisms,  boxes, 
etc. 

Patterns  and  Developments. — Patterns  of  rectan- 
gular models  and  objects. 

Working  Drawings.  — Figured  patterns. 

Expression.  —  Full,  light,  and  dimension  lines.  Draw- 
ing, freehand. 
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TIIIRI>    ^EA.Jl.— Continued. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Rectangular  objects.  Pleas- 
ing proportion. 

Manual  Training.  —  Making  in  paper  or  light  card- 
board. 

Correlation  Exercises. 
Study  of  Pictures. 


DISTKIBUTION   OP  TIIVIE  IN^  THE 
GRAMMAR  COURSE. 

First  Term. 

September  Three  weeks  Six  lessons. 

October  Four      "   Eight  " 

November   "         "    "  " 

December  Three     "   Six  " 

January  Four      "   Eight  " 

Eighteen  weeks.    Tiiirty-six  lessons. 

Second  Term. 

February  ,Four   weeks  Eight  lessons. 

March   "       "    "  " 

April  Three  "   Six  " 

May   Four    "   Eigiit  " 

June  Three  "   Six  " 

Eighteen  weeks.    Thirty-six  lessons. 

Arranged  for  a  thirty-six-weeks'  course  in  the  ten 
months  of  a  school  year,  and  providing  for  seventy-two 
lessons,  to  be  given  in  three-quarter-hour  periods,  twice 
a  week. 


Note.  —  See  authorized  amendment  on  back  of  title- 
page. 
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GRAMMAR  COURSE. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Fruit,  branches,  and  budding  twigs. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful    Objects.  —  Objects  like 

the  ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cylinder,  and  prisms. 
Ttpe-Forms.  —  Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cylinder,  and  prisms 

in  groups. 

Studies  of  Life. — Pose  drawing.  Studies  of  birds. 
Composition.  —  Selection,  arrangement.  Space-filling. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Foils,  shields,  early  borders,  and 
beautiful  units. 

Nature  Study.  —  Leaves  and  flowers.  Arrangements 
and  idealizations. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  variation.  Op- 
position of  line.  Symmetry. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Geometric  outlines.  Space-fill- 
ing.   Book-covers,  textiles,  etc. 

Color.  —  Six  leading  colors,  two  tints,  and  two  shades 
of  each.    Scaling  of  hues. 

Expression. — Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Models  and  Objects.  —  Sphere,  cylinder,  ellipsoid, 
ovoid,  and  prisms. 

Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Patterns  from  work- 
ing drawings  of  rectangular,  cylindric,  and  pris- 
matic models  and  objects. 
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FOURTH   YEATt.  — Continued. 

Working  Drawings.  —  Reading  working  drawings. 
Study  of  facts  and  dimensions.   Two  views. 

Expression.. —  Full,  light,  and  dimension  lines.  Draw- 
ing, freehand. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Cylindric  objects.  Pleasing 
proportion. 

Manual  Training.  —  Making  exercises  in  **Oak  Tag" 
or  light  cardboard. 

Correlation  Exercises. 
Study  of  Pictures. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Sprays  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Objects  like  the 

cone,  pyramid,  and  vase-forms. 
Type-Forms.  —  Cone,    pyramid,    and    vase-forms  in 

groups. 

Composition.  —  Selection,  arrangements.  Space  rela- 
tion. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 
Studies  of  Life.  —  Pose  drawing.     Studies  of  insects. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Units  and  borders.  Early  and 
mediaeval. 

Nature  Study.  —  Leaves  and  flowers.  Arrangement. 
Idealization. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Space  arrangement. 
Transition.  Contrast. 

Creative  Effort. — Geometric  outlines.  Space-fill- 
ing.   Windows,  mosaics,  units,  and  borders. 
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FIFTH   YISAR.— Continued. 
Color.  —  Six  intermediate  colors,  two  tints  and  two 

shades  of  each.    Scaling  of  tones. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Models  and  Objects. —  Ellipsoid,  ovoid,  cone,  pyramid, 
and  vase-forms.    Conic  and  pyramidal  objects. 

Working  Drawings. — Models,  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal. Revolution  on  one  axis.  Visible  outlines  and 
edges.    Three  views. 

Expression.  —  Visible  outlines  and  edges.  Working 
and  dimension  lines.    Drawing,  freeiiand. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Conic  and  pyramidal  objects. 
Fitness  to  purpose. 

Manual  Training.  —  Making  in  light  cardboard. 

Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Conic  and  pyramidal 
objects. 

Correlation  Exercises. 
Study  of  Pictures. 

SIXTH  YEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Flowering  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Cylindric,  conic, 

and  rectangular  objects. 
Type-Forms.  —  Cylinders,   cones,    and  rectangular 

models. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Pose  drawing.  Heads.  Studies 
of  animals. 

Composition.  —  Selection,  grouping,  space  relations. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and 
shade.  Color. 
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SIXTH   YEAR.  —  Continued. 
Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Characteristics  of  Egyptian  and 
Greek  styles. 

Nature  Study.  —  Plants,  leading  lines  of  growth. 

Arrangement  and  idealization. 
Principles   of  Composition.  —  Space  distribution. 

Rhythm.    Radiation.  Proportion. 
Creative    Effort.  —  Area.     Borders   and  surface 

patterns. 

Color.  ^ —  Seven  grays,  two  tints  and  two  shades  of  each. 

Scaling  of  hues  and  tones. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Models  and  Objects.  —  Hexagonal  prism  and  hollow 

cylinder.    Boxes  and  framing. 
Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Hexagonal  objects. 

Truncated,  conic,  and  pyramidal  objects.  Covers, 

folios,  etc. 

Working  Drawings.  —  Foreshortenings.  Invisible 

outlines  and  edges.  Sections. 
Expression.  —  Invisible   outlines,    edges,  dimension 

lines.     Geometric    problems.      Scale  drawings. 

Drawing,  freehand  and  instrumental. 
Constructive   Design.  —  Profile   curves.    Beauty  of 

form  and  outline. 
Manual  Training.  —  Making  in*  heavy  cardboard  or 

light  wood. 

Correlation  Exercises. 
Study  of  Pictures. 
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SEVEIVTH  YEAR. 

Reprksentation. 

Nature  Study.  —  Blossoming  boughs,  masses  of  foli- 
age.   Trees  and  landscape. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Conic,  pyramidal, 
and  prismatic  objects. 

Type-Forms.  —  Cone,  pyramid,  triangular  and  hexag- 
onal models. 

Studies  of  Life.  —  Pose  drawing.    Studies  of  details. 

Studies  of  animals. 
Composition.  —  Selection  of  indoor  and  outdoor  effects. 

Space  relation. 
Expression.  —  Outline.     Light  and  dark.    Light  and 

shade.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Characteristics  of  Roman,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Saracenic  styles. 

Nature  Study.  —  Foliage,  character  of  growth. 
Arrangement  and  idealization. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Radial  subordination. 
Breadth.  Balance. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Area.    Bilateral  design.  Panels. 

Color.  —  Combinations  of  intermediates  and  grays. 
Color  contrasts. 

Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 
Models    and    Objects.  —  Combinations    of  models. 
Pulleys.     Details  of  the  Boston  Manual  Training 
Course. 

Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Models  cut  obliquely. 
Working  Drawings. — Revolution  on  one  axis.  Oblique 
sections. 
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SEVEIVTH   -YE  An,— Continued. 
Expression. — Visible  and  invisible  outlines  and  edges. 
Dimension  lines.    Geometric  problems.    Scale  draw- 
ings.   Drawing,  freehand  and  instrumental. 
CoNSTRccTivE  Design.  — Profiles  and  sections. 
Manual  Training.  —  Making  in  heavy  cardboard,  light 
wood,  and  special  wood. 

Correlation  Exercises. 
Study  of  Pictures. 

EIGHTH  TEAR. 

Representation. 
Nature  Study.  —  Flowers,  foreground,  foliage,  and 
landscape. 

Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  —  Round,  curved, 

rectilinear,  and  fictile  objects. 
Type-Forms.  —  Vase-forms.     Neck,   shoulder,  bodj, 

foot. 

Studies  of  Life.  — Pose  drawing.  Animals,  studies  in 
groups. 

Composition.  —  Selection.    Grouping.    Space  relation. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and 
shade.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Characteristics  of  Romanesque, 
Gothic,  and  Renaissance  styles. 

Nature  Study. — Landscape  idealization. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Areal  subordination. 

Creative  Effort.  —  Area.  Panels.  Screens.  Win- 
dows, etc. 

Color.  — Polychromatic  study,  color  harmony. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 
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EIGHTH   YKAR.  —  Co7itinued, 

Construction. 
Models  and  Objects. — Intersection  of  solids.  Simple 
furniture.    Details  of  architectural  construction  or 
machinery. 

Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Development  of  inter- 
sections. 

Working  Drawings.  —  Revolution  on  two  axes.  Inter- 
sections. 

Expression.  —  Standard  section  lines  and  conventions. 
Constructive  Design.  —  Beauty  of  form  and  outline. 
Manual  Training.  —  Special  examples  in  Virood. 

Correlation  Exercises. 

Study  of  Pictures. 

NINTH  YEAR. 

Representation, 
Nature  Study.  —  Characteristic  landscapes. 
Familiar  and  Beautiful  Objects.  — Groups  for  illus- 
tration. 

Type-Forms.  —  Selected  ohjects. 
Studies  of  Life.  —  Groups  for  illustration. 
Composition.  —  Harmony  and  unity. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.    Light  and 
shade.  Color. 

Decoration. 

Historic  Study.  —  Comparative  study.  Historic  influ- 
ences in  modern  work. 

Nature  Study.  —  Landscapes,  foreground,  and  foliage 
idealization. 

Principles  of  Composition.  —  Unity.  Harmony. 
Repose. 
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NIIVTH   YEAR.  —  Continued. 
Creative  Effort.  —  Landscape  composition. 
Color.  —  Polychromatic  study.    Color  harmony. 
Expression.  —  Outline.    Light  and  dark.  Color. 

Construction. 

Models  and  Objects.  —  Assemblages.  Machine  and 
building  construction. 

Patterns  and  Developments.  —  Special  patterns  and 
elbows  for  sheet  metal. 

Working  Drawings.  —  Elementary  machine  and  build- 
ing construction. 

Expression.  —  Assembly  drawings.  Freehand  and 
instrumental. 

Constructive  Design.  —  Material.    Fitness,  beauty. 
Manual  Training.  —  Special  examples  in  wood. 

Correlation  Exercises. 

Study  of  Pictures. 
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REPORT. 


In  Board  of  Supervisors, 

Boston,  eJune  22,  1897. 

To  the  School  Committee  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  made  May  11,  1897, 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  has  given  long  and  earnest  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  of  establishing  a  course  of  manual 
training  for  girls  in  the  high  school  grades,  and  now  respect- 
fully submits  in  relation  thereto  the  following : 

REPORT. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  establish  a  course  of  manual  training  in  existing 
high  schools  or  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent 
school  in  which  manual  training  should  constitute  the  dom- 
inant feature  of  the  instruction.  This  question  received  full 
consideration  by  the  School  Committee  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  At  that 
time  there  was  general  agreement  in  the  opinion  that  manual 
training  would  flourish  better  in  an  independent  school, 
where  it  would  be  unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  the  older 
and  purely  academic  courses  of  study.  There  was  also  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  city 
who  would  seek  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts  w  as  large 
enough  to  justify  the  cost  of  a  new  school-house  for  such 
instruction. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  both  these  opinions 
seem  to  have  been  well  founded.  There  is  apparently  no 
reason  why  the  same  opinions  should  not  hold  in  relation  to 
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providing  manual  training  for  the  girls.  They,  like  the 
boys,  want  a  school  in  which  such  instruction  constitutes  the 
dominant  feature ;  and  there  are  doubtless  skirls  enouofh  in 
the  city  who  would  attend  such  a  school  to  justify  its  sepa- 
rate establishment.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by 
two  considerations  of  great  force  at  the  present  time.  First, 
in  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  Girls'  High  School  and 
of  most  of  the  suburban  high  schools  at  this  time,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  how  even  the  academic  instruction  could  be 
provided  for  the  additional  pupils  who  would  be  induced  to 
enter  the  high  school  grades  by  the  offer  of  manual  training. 
Secondly,  even  if  the  schools  were  less  crowded  than  they 
are,  it  seems  equally  undesirable  either  to  spread  manual 
training  among  all  the  high  schools,  or  to  gather  pupils  from 
all  the  high  schools  for  a  part  of  each  day  to  receive  manual 
training  at  some  central  place. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  economical  plan,  both  for  the  city 
in  expenditure  and  for  the  pupils  in  time,  is  to  establish  one 
school  in  some  convenient  locality,  to  provide  it  with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  teaching  all  the  practical  arts  in- 
tended to  be  included  under. tlie  head  of  "manual  training 
for  girls,"  and  to  provide  also  for  such  academic  instruction 
as  pupils  in  manual  training  ought  to  have. 

For  the  reasons  above  briefly  set  forth  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors recommends  the  establishment  of  one  public  high 
school  for  girls,  with  a  course  of  study  giving  somewhat  less 
than  half  the  time  to  literary  and  scientific  studies  and  some- 
what more  than  half  the  time  to  the  practical  arts. 

Under  the  head  of  literary  studies  should  be  included  first 
of  all  a  course  in  English  and  History.  The  leading  pur- 
j)ose  of  this  course  would  be  to  develop  power  in  the  oral 
and  written  expressicm  of  thought.  History,  Civil  Govern- 
ment, and  Eriglish  Literature  are  included  in  this  course, 
both  as  all'ording  the  best  material  to  work  upon  for  devel- 
oping thought  and  ex[)ression,  and  as  studies  of  highest  value 
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in  themselves  for  general  intelligence  and  good  citizenship. 
This  course  in  English  and  History  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils  each  year  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  school.  The 
only  other  literary  studies  which  might  be  offered  by  the 
school  are  the  French,  German,  and  Latin  languages. 
These,  however,  would  be  offered  only  as  electives,  and  to 
those  only  who  wished  to  pursue  them  for  a  specific  purpose, 
as,  for  example,  to  fit  themselves  for  admission  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

Under  the  head  of  scientific  studies  should  be  included 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology, 
and  Physiology.  These  branches  should  all  be  elective. 
The  pupil's  choice  would  be  governed  by  considerations 
arising  out  of  her  main  purpose  in  attending  the  school. 
For  example,  the  student  of  cookery  would  needs  elect  chem- 
istry and  physiology  ;  the  student  of  drawing  and  modelling 
w^ould  find  geometry  helpful ;  and  so  on. 

The  practical  arts  to  be  taught  in  the  proposed  school 
should  all  be  treated  as  elective.  Each  pupil  would  take 
one  and  but  one  at  a  time,  and  give  to  it  two  hours  a  day, 
five  days  a  week  through  one  year.  By  so  doing  she  would 
make  large  acquirements  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  her  chosen 
art,  thus  obtaining  from  even  a  single  year  in  the  school 
great  practical  benefit.  In  the  second  year  she  could  take 
another  elective  in  practical  arts,  and  in  a  third  year  another. 

The  list  of  practical  arts  to  be  studied  in  this  way  might 
well  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Cookery,  including  the  chemistry,  physiology,  and 
hygiene  of  the  subject ;  special  applications  in  household, 
nursery,  and  sick-room  ;  household  economy  as  related  to 
the  values  and  prices  of  food  materials. 

2.  Sewing,  including  dressmaking  (pattern  drafting, 
cutting,  and  fitting),  millinery,  embroidery,  art  needlework, 
household  economy  as  related  to  values  and  prices  of  cloth- 
ing materials,  care  of  clothing,  laundry. 
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3.  Drawing  and  Modelling,  including  freehand  and 
instrumental  (geometric  and  architectural)  drawing,  clay 
modelling,  wood  carving  and  color  work;  principles  of  de- 
sign and  historic  ornament.  This  course  might  be  so  shaped 
as  to  alford  a  good  preparation  for  admission  to  art  schools, 
as,  for  example,  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 

4.  Commercial  Course,  including  bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic, commercial  geography,  elements  of  mercantile  law, 
and  elements  of  political  economy. 

5.  Stenography  and  Typewriting.  This  course  can 
be  made  especially  useful  to  pupils  preparing  themselves  for 
the  Civil  Service  Examinations. 

Music  and  G-ymnastics  should  be  added  as  general  exer- 
cises for  all  pupils. 

It  is  believed  that  a  euphonious  and  descriptive  name  for 
the  school  would  be  The  Girls'  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts. 

As  to  "the  feasibility  of  using  the  present  high  schools 
for  the  academic  courses  of  study,  and  the  Boston  Normal 
School  of  Domestic  Science  and  such  other  opportunities  for 
manual  training  for  girls  as  already  exist,"  the  opinion 
already  implied  in  this  report  is  explicitly  this,  that  the  pro- 
posed school,  like  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  should 
be  independent  of  all  other  schools,  and  should  be  fully 
organized  and  equipped  within  itself  to  do  all  the  work 
required  of  it. 

As  to  a  building,  we  recommend  that  a  suitable  one  be 
rented  for  a  few  years.  By  so  doing  it  will  become  possible 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  permanent  domicile  for  the 
school  in  the  light  of  its  demonstrated  capabilities  and  needs. 

For  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 

EDWIN  P.  SEAVER, 

Chairman, 
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BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL  AND   CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
1897. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  June  8,  1897. 
Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  text  and  reference 
books  for  the  school  year  1897-98  be  printed. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Pbimart  Schools. 


Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Sons.  Books  of  the  .  . 
Cvrs  The  Children's  Primer.    (Ginn  &  Co.)  .    .  . 

'  Finch  Primer.  The.    (Ginn  &  Co.)  

Franklin  Advanced  Second  Reader  

Franklin  Primarv  Arithmetic  

Franklin  Third  Reader  

Introductory  Music  Reader.  (McLaughlin  &  Veazie.) 

-  Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts  

^  National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the  . 
'National  Music  Course,  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

Revised  

*  Natural  Music  Course.  Books  and  Charts  of  the 

New  Franklin  Primer  and  First  Reader  

New  Franklin  Second  Reader  

New  Franklin  Third  Reader  

^  Normal  Music  Course.  Books  and  Charts  of  the  .  . 
^  Stepping:  Stones  to  Literature.  No.  1.    (Silver.  Bur- 

dett  &^Co. )  

°  Werner  Primer,  The  


*  * 


''■  To  be  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
-  Xo  more  readinsr  charts  to  be  purchased. 

*The  selection  of  the  particular  coni-^e  to  be  used  to  be  determined  bv  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music.  New  books  to  be  furnished  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee  on  Supplies,  our  financial  condition  will  warrant  it. 

*To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  text-books  and 
charts  are  needed,  and  when  so  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Music. 

^  Also  authoiized  in  Kindergartens. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Advanced  Fourth  Music  Reader.  (Mc- 
Laughlin &  Veazie)  

Bailey's  Inductive  Physical  Science. 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  

'  Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  Health  (for- 
mer title,  Physiology  for  Little  Folks), 

^  Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  we  Live, 

Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books 
of  the  

3  Claude's  Twilight  Thoughts.  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  

Franklin  Advanced  Third  Reader  .    .  . 

Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic  . 

Franklin  P'ifth  Reader  

Franklin  Fourth  Reader  

Franklin  Intermediate  Reader  .... 

Franklin  Sixth  Reader  

Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  .... 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics. 
(Thompson,  Brovvn  &  Co.)  .... 
Greenleaf's  Manual  of  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic   

Hapgood's  School  Needle-work,  —  one 
set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  to 
each  school  where  sewing  is  taught. 

^  Hazen's  Fourth  Reader.  (E.  H.  But- 
ler &  Co.)  

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
United  States  

Introductory  Music  Reader.  (McLaugh- 
lin &  Veazie)  .  

Masterpieces  of  American  Literature. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    .    .    .  . 

Meservey's  Bookkeeping,  single  entry 


1  The  text-books  in  physiology  for  the  fifth  grade  to  be  supplied  from  those  furnished 
for  use  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades. 

2  To  be  supplied  to  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  only,  and  to  be  used  inter- 
changeably in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

3 The  total  number  of  copies  of  this  book  to  be  furnished  to  a  Grammar  School 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade  in  such  school. 

4  To  be  used  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  School 
Document  No.  14,  1883 ;  one  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  for  the  classes  on  each 
floor  of  a  Grammar-School  building  occupied  by  pupils  in  either  of  the  four  lower 
grades,  and  for  each  colony  of  a  Grammar  School., 

"To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  are  needed. 
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Grammar  Sceiools. 


1  Metcalf's  P^nglisli  Grammar  .... 
^  Metcalf's  Language  P^xercises 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  American 

History  

INIowry's  Elements  of  Civil  Government . 
^  National    Music    Course,   Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

^  National   Music  Course.     Books  and 

Charts  of  the  Revised  

"  Natural   Music    Course,    Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

^  New  Franklin  Fourth  Reader  .  .  . 
^  New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader  .  .  .  . 
^  Normal    Music    Course,    Books  and 

Charts  of  the  

Sheldon-Barnes's  American  History  . 

Stowell's  A  Health}'  Body  

^  Swinton's  Grammar  School  Geography  . 
^  Swinton's  Introductory-  Geography   .  . 
Swinton's  New  Language  Lessons 
Tweed's     Grammar     for  Common 

Schools  

^  Warren's  Common -School  Geography  . 
Warren's  Primary  Geography   .    .    .  . 
^  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  . 
®  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary, 

Worcester's  Spelling  Book  

Writing- Books  : 

Appleton's  

Duntonian  Series  |^ 

Harper's  

Pay  son,  Dunton  &  Scribner's 


^  To  be  furnished  as  new  text-books  in  fjrammar  are  needed. 

^  One  set  to  be  supplied  for  every  two  rooms  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
grades. 

^Tlie  selection  of  the  particular  course  to  be  used  to  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Music. 

4  To  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  only  as  new  text-books  and  charts 
are  needed,  and  when  so  directed  by  the  Committee  on  Music. 
•'•To  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies. 
"  Authorized  in  Charlestown  Schools  only. 

^  The  revised  edition  to  be  furnished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies 
to  schools  where  this  book  is  used. 

8  Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be  fur- 
nished. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Meri  ill's  Vertical  Penmaosliip.   (May-  ^ 
iiard,  Merrill  &  Co.)  

Natural  System  of  Vertical  Writing.  ! 
(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  [ 

Spencerian  Penmanship,  Vertical  Edi- 
tion.   (American  Book  Co.)     .    .  J 

Cookery  Classes, 

Boston  School  Kitchen  Text-Book,  by 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln. 


The  text-books,  reference-books,  and  supplementary  reading- 
books  authorized  for  use  in  the  several  classes  of  the  six  years' 
course  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  authorized  for  use  in  the  cor- 
responding classes  in  the  four  years'  course  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  viz.  : 

Grades  IV.  and  V.  =  D  ;  Grade  VI.  =  C  ;  Grades  Vll.  and 
VIII.  =  B;  Grade  IX.  =  A. 

Enrichment  of  Grammar  School  Course. 

Boyden's  First  Book  in  Algebra. 
Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Latin  Book. 
Collar's  Gradatim. 

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises. 
Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar. 

Hotchkiss's  Le  Premier  Livre  de  Frangais.   (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Hunt's  Geometry  for  Grammar  Schools. 
Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales? 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Astronomy. 
YouDg's  Lessons  in  Astronomy  . 


Botany. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
Gray's  School  and  Field  Book  of  Botany  .  . 


Chemistry. 

^  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry,  edited 
by  Nichols  

Eliot  &  Storer's  Qualitative  Anal3'sis  

Hill's  Lecture  Notes  on  Qualitative  Analysis  .... 

Noyes's  Detailed  Course  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis, 

Shepard's  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  

Shepard's  A  Record  of  Laboratory  Work.  (D.C.  Heath 
&  Co.)  

Storer  &  Lindsey's  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry  .  . 

White's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Theory  

Williams's  Introduction  to  Chemical  Science  .... 

AVilliams's  Laboratory  Manual  

English. 

Abbott's  How  to  Write  Clearly  

American  Poems,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Ballads  and  Lyrics.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  . 
Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English.     (Harper  & 

Bros.)  

Carpenter's  Exercises  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition 

^  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  

"  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World  

Dana's  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  

Green's  Readings  from  English  History  

^  Hales's  Longer  English  Poems  

Hawthorne's  Tan^lewood  Tales  


iNo  more  copies  of  Eliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Mamial  to  be  purchased,  but  as 
new  copies  are  needed  the  Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  to  be  furnished. 

2  No  more  copies  of  Church's  Stories  from  Homer  to  be  purchased,  but  as  books  are 
worn  out  their  place  to  be  supplied  with  Church's  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

^Sylc's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  be  furnished  instead  of  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems ;  no  more  copies  of  Hales's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Hawthorne's  True  Stories  

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  

Higghi son's  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United  States  . 
Hill's  P'oundatious  of  Rhetoric.     (Harper  &  Bi'os.) 

Hill's  General  Rules  for  Punctuation  

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  at  Rugby  .    .    .  . 

Irviug's  Sketch-Book  

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes.     (Ginn  &  Co.)  

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised).  (Houghton, 

Mifllin  &  Co.)  

Luquiens's    Popular    Science    (Mechanic   Arts  High 

School). 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  

Scott's  Ivanhoe  

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

^  Selections  from  Addison's  Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  

Selections  from  American  Authors,  —  Franklin,  Adams, 

Cooper,  and  Longfellow  

Selections  from  Chaucer  

Selections  from  Milton.    (Clarendon  Press  P^dition.  Vol. 

1)  

Shakespeare,  —  Rolfe's  or  Hudson's  Selections 

Soule's  Hand-Book  of  Pronunciation  

^  Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson  

Thomas's  Select  Minor  Poems  of  John  Milton.  (Silver, 

Burdett  &  Co.)  

'  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison.    (Allyn  &  Bacon), 

Trevelyan's  Selections  from  Macaulay  

Tweed's  Grammar  for  Common  Schools  (in  fifth  and  sixth 

year  classes)  

^  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  

White's  Boys'  and  Giils'  Plutarch.     (Quarto  Illustrated 

Edition.)  

^  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  .    .    .    .  . 


^Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Addison  to  take  the  place  of  Selections  from  Addison's 
Papers  in  the  Spectator,  with  Macauhw's  Essay  on  Addison,  as  new  books  are  needed. 

^Syle's  P^roni  Milton  to  Tennyson  to  he  furnished  instead  of  Hales's  Longer  Eng- 
lish Poems  ;  no  more  copies  of  Hales's  Poems  to  be  purchased. 

•neither  VVel)ster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be 
furnished. 
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Special  English  Text-Books  for  High  Schools. 

The  following-named  books  are  authorized  for  use  as  a 
special  list  of  text-books  in  English  in  the  High  Schools  ; 
copies  of  these  books  to  be  furnished  in  addition  to  the 
supply  of  regular  text-books,  in  such  numbers  as  ma}^  be 
desired,  provided  that  the  aggregate  number  of  books 
furnished  from  this  list  to  any  High  School  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  number  of  pupils  in  the  junior  class  in  that 
school : * 


Bryant's  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  other  poems.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)  

Burke's  American  Orations  (edited  by  George) 

Eliot's  Silas  Marner  

Essays  of  Elia  

Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables    .    .    .  . 

Hawthorne's  Our  Old  Home  

Holmes's  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  .... 

Longfellow's  Poems.     (Household  Edition.)     .    .    .  . 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Modern  Classics,  Vol. 
26  

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  

Scott's  Quentin  Durward  

Scott's  Talisman  

Selections  from  Emerson's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol. 
2  

Selections  from  Lovvell's  Poems,  Modern  Classics,  Vol.  5, 

Selections  from  Lowell's  Prose,  Modern  Classics,  Vol.  31, 

Selections  from  Whittier's  Poems,  Modern  Classics, 
Vol.  4  

Selections  from  Wordsworth  (George)  

Tenns^^on's  Selected  Poems.    (Rolfe's  Students'  Series.), 

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond  

Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay  

Webster's  Orations  (edited  by  George)  


1  There  shall  be  a  second  distribution  of  the  books  in  the  special  list  of  text-books 
in  Eng'lish  in  Hi<ih  Schools  this  year ;  the  supply  in  each  Hi^^h  School  to  be  broujiht 
up  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  junior  class  in  each  High  School,  September,  1892, 
plus  the  nuniljcr  iu  said  class,  September,  1895.  No  more  than  the  aforesaid  quota  to 
be  hei-eatter  furnislied  to  any  High  School  except  by  vote  of  the  Board  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Text-Books.    [Maj'  14,  1895.] 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


French, 

About's  La  M6re  de  la  Marquise  

Boclier's  College  Series  of  French  Plays  

Corneille's  Le  Cid  

Corneille's  Les  Horaces  

Daudet's  Choix  d'Extraits  

Daudet's  La  Belle  Nivernaise  

Daudet's  Le  Siege  de  Berlin  

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Conscrit  de  1813  

Erckmann-Chatriau's  Madame  Therese  

Fontaine's  Historiettes  Modernes  

P^reeborn's  Morceaux  Clioisis  de  Daudet  

France's  Abe  ill  e  

'Gasc's  French  Dictionary  

Grandgent's  French  Lessons  and  Exercises  

Grandgent's  Materials  for  French  Composition 
Grandgent's  Selections  for  French  Composition 

Grandgent's  Short  French  Grammar  

Halevy's  L'Abb^  Constantin  

^  Heath's  French  Dictionary   . 

Joynes's  French  Fairy  Tales  

Keetel's  Elementary  Grammar  

Kimball's  Exercises  in  French  Composition  

"  "  Part  II.    .  . 

La  Fontaine's  Fables  

Malot's  Episodes  from  Sans  Famille  

^  Marcillac's  Manuel  d'Histoire  de  la  Litt(^'rature  Fran9aise, 

Merimee's  Colomba  

Moliere's  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  

Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  

Racine's  Andromaque  

Racine's  Athalie  .  

Racine's  Iphig^nie  

RoUins's  Preparatory  French  Reader  

Sand's  La  Famille  de  Germaudre  

Schultz's  La  Neuvaine  de  CoUette  

Souvestre's  Au  Coin  du  Feu  

Super's  French  Reader  

^  No  more  copies  of  Gasc's  French  Dictionary  to  be  purchased. 

To  be  supplied  as  French  Diclionaries  arc  needed. 
^  Fourtli-year  class. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Tbiers's  Expedition  cle  Bonaparte  en  Egypte.  (Mechanic 

Arts  High  School.) 

Topffer's  Noavelles  G^nevoises  

Ventura's  Peppino  

Verne's  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre-Vingts  Jours  (edited 

by  Edgren)  

Warren's  Selections  from  Victor  Hugo  

Geography. 

Geikie's  Primer  of  Physical  Geography  

Warren's  Common  School  Geography  

German. 

Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  (edited  by  Bernhardt). 

(D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  

Brandt's  German  Reader  

Bernhardt's  Im  Zwielicht,  Vols.  I.  and  II  

Buchheim's  German  Poetry  for  Repetition  

Collar's  Eysenbach  

Frey tag's  Ans  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  . 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  (edited  by  Toy).     (D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.)  "  

Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  

Grimm's  Miirchen  (edited  by  Van  der  Smissen) 
Guerber's  Marchen  und  Erziihlungen.     (D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co.)  

Harris's  German  Reader  for  Beginners.    (Henry  Holt 

&  Co.)   

Harris's  German  Lessons.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  . 
Harris's  Selections  for  German  Composition.     (D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.)  

Heath's  German  Dictionary  

Heine's  Die  Harzreise  

Leander's  Traumereien  

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barn  helm  

Riehl's  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit  

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  

Sheldon's  German  Grammar  

Spanhoofd's  Das  Wesentliciie  der  Dcutschen  Grammatik. 

(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)     (Girls'  Latin  School.) 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Stein's  German  Exercises 
^  Whitney's  German  Dictionary  . 
Whitney's  German  Grammar 
Whitney's  German  Reader  . 
Zschokke's  Der  Zerbvochene  Kruo- 


Greek. 

Beaiimlein's  Edition  of  Homer's  Iliad  

Boise's  Homer's  Iliad  

Goodwin's  Grammar  

Goodwin's  Reader  

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis  of  Xenophon      .    .    .  , 

Jones's  Prose  Composition  

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Lexicon.    (Ginn  &  Co.)  . 

Seymour's  School  Iliad  

^  White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book  

White's  First  Greek  Book  

^  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek  

Hidory. 

Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  people  

Classical  Atlas.  (Long's  or  Ginn  &  Co.'s.)  .  .  .  . 
^Creighton's  History  of  Rome.    (American  Book  Co.)  . 

Fiske's  Civil  Government  

^  Fyffe's  History  of  Greece.    (American  Book  Co.)  .  , 
Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans  . 
Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for  Schools. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)    (Mechanic  Arts  High  School.) 

Kiepert's  Atlas  Antiquus  

Leighton's  History  of  Rome  

Myers's  General  History   

Oman's  History  of  Greece  

^Sheldon's  General  History  

Smith's  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  (Student's  Series)  . 
Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece  


1  No  more  copies  of  Whitney's  German  Dictionary  to  be  purchased. 

2  White's  Be^^inners'  Greek  Book  to  take  the  place  of  VVMiite's  Lessons  as  new 
books  are  needed. 

^To  be  furnished  in  addition  to  Myers's  General  History  or  Sheldon's  General 
History. 

*  To  be  supplied  as  new  atlases  are  needed. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 
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High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Latin. 

Allen  &  Greenougli's  Caesar  (with  vocabulai*}') 

Allen  &  Greenongh's  Catiline  of  Sallust  

Allen  &  Greenongh's  Cicero  

Allen  &  Greenongh's  Latin  Grammar  

Allen  &  Greenongh's  Ovid  

Arrowsmith  &  Knapp's  Viri  Romae  

Chase's  Horace  

Chase's  Virgil  

Collar  &  Daniell's  Beginners'  Latin  Book  

Collar  &  Daniell's  First  Book  in  Latin  

Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar  

Collar's  Practical  Latin  Composition   . 

Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition  

Frieze's  Virgil  

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Primer  

Greenongh's  Virgil  

Harkness's  Caesar  

Harkness's  Cicero  

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  

Harkness's  New  Easy  Latin  Method  

Harkness's  Prose  Composition  

Harkness's  Reader  

Harkness's  Sallust's  Catiline  (with  vocabnlary)     .  . 

Lewis's  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary  

Lincoln's  Horace  

Lincoln's  Ovid  

Lindsay's  Cornelius  Nepos  

Moulton  &  Collar's  Preparatory  Latin  Composition  . 
Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Part  II  

Mathematics. 

Bradbury  &  Emery's  Academic  Algebra  

Bradbury's  Academic  Geometry,  or  Chauvenet's  Geom- 
etry, or  Wells's  Geometry,  or  McDonald's  Principles 
of  Plane  Geometry  

Chauvenet's  Geometry  

Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  


* 

* 
* 

* 


^  Or  any  edition  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


High  and  Latin  Schools, 


Greenleaf's  Trigonometry  

Lodge's  Elementary  Mechanics  

'  ^IcCurdy's  Exercise  Book  in  Algebra.     (Leach,  Shewell 

&  Sanborn.)  

Meservey's  Bookkeeping  

Metric  Apparatus  

Phillips  &  Eisher's  Geometry.    (Harper  &  Bros.)  . 
Seaver's  Eranklin  P^lementary  Trigonometry.  (Mechanic 

Arts  High  School.) 
Seaver  &  Walton's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables. 

(Mechanic  Arts  High  School.) 

Seavey's  Manual  of  Business  Transactions  

Seavey's  Practical   Business   Bookkeeping   by  Double 

Pantry  

'  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercises  in  Algebra  

'  Wentworth  &  Hill's  Exercise  Manual  in  Arithmetic  . 

Mineralogy. 

Crosby's  Tables  for  the  Determination  of  Common  Miner- 
als   

Music. 

^  Aoedean  Collection,  The.    Part  Songs  for  Eemale  Voices. 

(Tufts  &  Holt.)  (Girls'  High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 
Cecilian  Series  of  Study  and  Song,  Books  of  .... 
Eichberg's  Girls'  High-School  Music  Header.  (Girls' 

High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools.) 

Eichberg's  High-School  Music  Reader  

Eichberg's  New  High-School  Music  Reader  

'Euterpean,  The.     (Tufts.)     (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

(Except  Girls'  High  and  Girls'  Latin  Schools)   .    .  . 


MytJiology. 
Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable    .    .  . 
Beren's  Hand-Book  of  Mythology 


1  These  books  are  not  intended  to,  and  do  not  in  fact,  displace  any  text-book  now 
in  use,  but  are  intended  merely  to  furnish  additional  problems  in  algebra  and  arith- 
metic. 

2  Not  exceeding-  $15  for  each  school. 

•'The  number  to  be  furnished  to  each  school  not  to  be  ofreater  than  the  largest 
number  of  pupils  in  any  one  class  or  division  singing  at  one  time. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 


High  and  Latin  Schools. 


Phonography. 

Benn  PitmaD's  Manual  of  Phonography  

Reporter's  Companion  

Phyfiics. 

Gage's  Elements  of  Physics  or  Hall  and  Bergen's 
Physics  

Gage's  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  

Hall  and  Bergen's  Physics  

Hall  and  Bergen's  Physics  or  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics, 

Avery's  School  Physics  or  Gage's  Introduction  to  Phys- 
ical Science  

Gage's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  

Physiology, 

Blaisdell's  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live  (former  title, 
Young  Folks'  Physiology)  

Foster's  Physiology  (Science  Primer)  

Hutchinson's  Physiology  

Mace's  History  of  a  Mouthful  of  Bread  

Martin's  The  Human  Body.  (Edition  with  Special  Treat- 
ment of  Alcohol  and  other  Stimulants  and  Narcotics)  . 

Zoology. 

Morse's  Zoology  

Packard's  Zoology  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


Normal  School  ;  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ;  Horace 
Mann  School;  Evening  High  School;  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

The  text,  reference,  and  supplementary  reading-books  used  in 
the  Normal  School,  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  Scliool,  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  the  Evening  High  School,  and  the  Evening  Ele- 
mentary Schools  shall  be  such  of  the  text,  reference,  and  supple- 
mentary reading-books  authorized  for  use  in  the  other  public 
schools  of  this  city  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  committees  in 
charge. 

Normal  School. 

Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Froebel's  Mother  Play,  translated 
by  Susan  E.  Blow. 

Evening  High  School, 

Bradbury's  Elementary  Geometry. 
Phono^iraphic  Reader,  The. 
Reporter's  First  Reader,  The. 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Harper's  Introduclory  Geography. 


AUTHORIZED  REFERENCE  BOOKS.  17 


REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Note.  —  A  *  in  the  first  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book  desi;^- 
nated  is  allowed  each  school  building. 

A  *  in  tlie  second  column  indicates  that  one  copy  of  the  book  designated 
is  allowed  for  the  desk  of  each  teacher. 

If  a  book  is  allowed  only  to  teachers  of  certain  grades  or  subjects,  such 
grades  or  subjects  are  entered  in  the  second  column  instead  of  a  *. 


Kindergartens. 


Kindergarten  Chart.  Froebel's  Grnnd mother  and  Mother, 

prepared  by  E.  F.  Betlimann  

Poulsson's  In  the  Child's  World  

Primary  Schools. 

Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers  

Blaisdell's  Child's  Book  of  Health  (former  title  Physi- 
ology for  Little  Folks)  

Busy  Work  in  Number  

Crocker's  Lessons  on  Color  

Cutler's  Primary  Manual  Training  

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders 

Hewitt's  Simple  Object  Lessons  (two  series) ,  (furnished 
in  sets)   

Hopkins's  Observation  Lessons  in  the  Primary  Schools, 

Jetfries's  Color  Blindness  

Magnus  and  Jeffries's  Color  Chart  

Monroe's  Vocal  Gymnastics  

National  Music  Teacher  

Ne well's  From  Seed  to  Leaf  

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Sw^edish  Educational  Gymnastics  . 

Prang's  Natural  History  Series  (furnished  in  sets)  .  . 

Ricks's  Natural  History  Object  Lessons  (furnished  in 
sets)   

Shove's  Number  Cards  for  Primary  Schools  : 

First  Series  

Second  Series  

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  .... 

'  Webster's  Academic  Dictionarv  


o  o  i-  2 

-  O  i;  5 


O' 

o 
C 


III 

I 

* 


III 

* 


II 
III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


Primary  Schools. 


White's  Oral  Lessons  in  Number 

^  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary 


Grammar  Schools. 

Anthon's  Classical  Dictionary  

Appletou's  American  Encyclopaedia  or  ^  Johnson's  En- 
cyclopaedia   

Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States    .    .    .    .  , 


Buehler's  Practical  Exercises  in  English.  (Harper 


&  Bros.) 


Bulfinch's  Age  of  Fable  

Carringlon's  Battles  of  the  Revolution  

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  (edition  of  1896), 

^  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia  

Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Common 
Things  

Champlin's  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Persons  and 
Places   

Channing  &  Hart's  Guides  to  American  History.  (Ginn 
&  Co.)   . 

Crocker's  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography  .... 

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories  for  Teaching  Compo- 
sition   

Flammarion's  Atmosphere  

Frothingham's  Rise  of  the  Republic     .    .  . 

Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston  

^  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  or  Appleton's  American  En- 
cyclopaedia   

\ 

 1 

Gifford's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics,  teachers'  edi- 
tion.    (Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.)  

^  Either  Webster's  Academic  or  Worcester's  Comprehensive  Dictionary  to  be 
furnished. 

2  The  new  edition  to  be  substituted  for  the  old  as  new  books  are  needed. 
^The  new  edition  of  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia  to  be  furnished  hereafter. 


Frye's  Geography  Teaching 


AUTIIOllIZEI)  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
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Grammar  Schools. 


Goold-Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars 
Guides  for  Science  Teaching  (furnished  in  sets).  (D. 

C.  Heath  &  Co.)  

Hapgood's  School  Needlework,  Teacher's  Edition    .  . 
Harper's  Cyclopjiedia  of  United  States  History  . 
Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric.     (Harper  &  Bros.) 
Jameson's  Dictionary  of  United  States  History  . 

Lingard's  History  of  England  

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  

Lossing's  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  

Martin's  Hints  on  Teaching  Civics.    (Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co.)   

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 
Memorial  History  of  Boston  (furnished  in  sets) 

Mill's  The  Realm  of  Nature.    (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.)  

Newell's  From  Seed  to  Leaf  *  * 

Nissen's  A  B  C  of  Swedish  Educational  Gymnastics  . 

Palfrey's  History  of  New  England  

Pathfinder  in  American  History,  A.  (Gordy  & 
Tvvitchell.)  

Patriotic  Selections  for  Memorial  Day.  (Mathews  & 
Rule.)  

Philbrick's  Union  Speaker  

Posse's  Swedish  System  of  Gymnastics  

Prang's  Aids  for  Object  Teaching,  Trades  "  (fur- 
nished in  sets)   

Reclus's  Bird's- p]ye  View  of  the  World  

Reclus's  Earth  

Reclus's  Ocean  

Shaler's  Nature  and  Man  in  America.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.)  

Shaler's  United  States  of  America,  two-volume  edition. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  

Shurtleff's  Topographical  History  of  Boston  .    .    .  . 

Smith's  Primer  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene   .    .    .  -| 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


Grammar  Schools. 


Suggestions  for  Instruction  in  Color.    (Prang,  Hicks 
&  Clark.)    (PriingEd.  Co.)  

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.   (The  Mac- 
millan  Co.)  

Thomas's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mvthology  . 
Thornton's  Physiography.   (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography  

Weber's  Universal  History     .  .  

AVebster's  National  Pictorial  Dictionary  .... 
Webster's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary  .... 
Wilson's  Punctuation.     (American  Book  Co.)  . 
Worcester's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary    .    .  . 


Atlases,  Charts,  Globes,  Maps,  &c. 

Battle  Maps  of  the  Revolution  

Charts  of  the  human  body.  (Milton  Bradley  &  Co.)  . 
Cornell's  Series  Maps  or  Guyot's  Series  Maps,  Nos.  1, 

2,  3  (not  exceeding  one  set  to  each  floor),  for  each 

school. 

Cutter's  Physiological  Charts  

Gray's  AtL*is(to  be  furnished  as  new  atlases  are  needed) , 

Hughes's  Series  of  Maps  

Jolmson's  Atlas  

Joslyn's  15-inch  Terrestrial  Globe,  on  Tripod  . 

Boring's  Magnetic  9-inch  Hand  Globe  

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States  . 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'sTndexed  Atlas  of  the  World  . 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States  

Sydow-Haberniclit's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemis- 
pheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
South  America  (6  in  a  set)  

Walker's  Atlas  of  Massachusetts  

White's  Manikin  


AUTHORIZED  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 
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High  Schools. 


Adams's  Manual  of  Historical  Literature  

Bloxbain's  Chemistry  

l^rouke's  Eiigiisli  Literature.    (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
Bryce's  American  Commonwealth  (revised  two-volume 

edition).    (The  Macmillan  Co.)  

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia  (edition  of  189())  . 
Cliauning  &  Hart's  Guides  to  American  Historv.  (Ginn 

&  Co.)  r     .  . 

Charts  of  Life  

Coar's  Astronomical  Charts  (furnished  in  sets)  . 
Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 

Eugene's  French  Grammar  

Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  

Genung's  Practical  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  (Ginn  &  f 
Co.)  I 

Guyot's  and  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Greece  and  Italy  

tiarper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiqui- 
ties (edited  by  H.  T.  Peck)  

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  

Hill's  Our  English  

Hill's  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (revised  edition) .  (Har-  J 
per  &  Bros.)  ] 

Houo;h's  American  Woods  

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History  . 
Larned's  History  for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical 

Reading.     (C.  A.  Nichols  Co.)  

Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged     .    .  . 

Liugard's  History  of  England  

IMcCarthy's  History  of  the  World  

INIemorial  History  of  Boston  (furnished  in  sets) 
Mooney's  Foundation  Studies  in  Literature.  (Silver, 

Burciett  &  Co.)   .  . 

Reclus's  Bird's- Eye  View  of  the  World  

Remsen's  Chemistry,  Advanced  Course  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  11. 


Latin  Schools. 


Richter's  Chemistry,  Inorganic.  (Smith's  trans- 
lation.)   

Sanderson's  Epitome  of  the  World's  History 

Sadtler's  Industrial  Organic  Chemistry  

Screiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  

Tillinghast's  Ploetz's  Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  History  

Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts, 


Latin  Schools. 

Brooke's  ICnglish  Literature.    (The  Macmillan  Co.) 

Carrington's  Patriotic  Reader  

Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclopedia.  (Edition  of 
1896.)  

Enebuske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 

Eugene's  French  Grammar  

Guyot's  and  Cameron's  Maps  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
Greece  and  Italy  

Harper's  Dictionary  of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiq- 
uities.   (Edited*^by  H.  T.  Peck.)  

Harper's  Latin  Lexicon  

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  and  General  History  . 

Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  unabridged  . 

Lingard's  History  of  P^ngland  

MacCoun's  Historical  Charts  of  the  United  States 

MacCoun's  Historical  Geography  of  the  United  States, 

Memorial  History  of  Boston  (furnished  in  sets) 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.'s  Physical  Map  of  the  United 
States  •.    .    .  . 

Reclus's  Bird's-eye  View  of  the  World  

Schreiber's  Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities  .... 

Sydow-Habernicht's  Physical  Maps  of  the  Two  Hemis- 
pheres, Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and 
South  America  (six  in  a  set)  

Tan's  Elementary  Physical  Geography.  (The  Mac- 
millan Co.)  


AUTriORIZFJ)  REFERENCE  HOOKS. 
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Normal  School. 


o 


Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers.    (Silver,  Burdett 

&  Co.)  

Charts  of  Life  

Enebiiske's  Progressive  Gymnastic  Day's  Orders  . 
Hopkins's  Observation  Lessons  in  Primary  Schools, 

Hough's  American  Woods  

Quick's  Educational  Reformers  

Wilson's  Human  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Charts, 
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BOOKS    FOE  SUPPLBMENTAEY 
READING. 

The  whole  matter  of  supplementary  reading  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  a  complete  and  revised 
list  of  books  under  this  heading  is  in  course  of  preparation  and 
will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

The  following  books  have  been  added  to  this  list  since  the 
publication  of  School  Document  No.  7,  1896  : 

'  Primary  Schools. 
Beebe  &  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature 

Reader  (Werner  Co.)  Grade  1. 


Grammar  Schools. 

Carpenter's      Geographical  Reader. 

(Am.  Book  Co.)  Group  B. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  (Am. 

Book  Co.)  Group  C. 

Hale's  The  Man  Without  a  Country     .    Group  B. 

King's  Geographical  Readers,  Nos.  1 

and  5.     (Lee  &  Shepard.)      .    .    .    Group  B. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy Group  C. 

Songs  of  the  Nation.  (Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.)  The  number  of  copies  to  be 
supplied  not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  first  grade. 

World,  The,  and  Its  People,  Book  VI. 
(Life  in  Asia).  (Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.)  .    .    .   ,  Group  A. 

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations 

(in  French).    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),    High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Burnet's  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and 

Academies.     (Am.  Book  Co.)     .    .    High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Eutropius,  edited  by  White.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.)  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 

(Am.  Book  Co.)  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XUI.  to  XXIV. 

(Triibner  Edition.)  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess,  edited  by  An- 
drew J.  George.  (D.  C.  Fleath  &  Co.) ,    High  Schools. 

Higginson  &  Channing's  linglish  History  for  Americans  dropped 
from  list  of  supplementary  reading  for  Latin  Schools. 


SCEOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  12-1897. 


REPOUT  AND  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

FOR   THE  YEAR 

1897. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS   OF   ROCKWELL   AND  CHURCHILL. 
189  7  . 


EErOET  OF  THE  HEAD-MASTER. 


To  the  Committee  on  the  Normal  School: 

In  accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, 1  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report : 

NEED  OF  A  NEAV  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

As  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  grows  more  complex, 
our  need  for  increased  accommodations  grows  more  urgent. 
The  school  has  reached  the  point  in  its  development  when 
the  demands  made  upon  it  cannot  be  met  in  the  cramped 
space  into  which  w^e  are  crowded.  About  twenty  years  ago 
we  were  assigned  quarters  in  the  hall  and  two  other  rooms 
in  the  attic  of  the  Rice  School,  and  there  we  have  been  ever 
since.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Training  School,  though 
with  great  inconvenience  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  we 
now  occupy  two  recitation  rooms  on  the  second  floor  and 
two  on  the  first.  This  is  the  extent  of  the  room  furnished 
by  the  wealthy  city  of  Boston  to  its  Normal  School,  where 
more  than  a  thousand  of  our  teachers  have  already  received 
their  professional  training. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  demand,  which  is 
becoming  more  widespread  and  insistent  year  by  year,  for 
belter  instruction  in  the  public  schools  in  physical  training, 
in  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  in  natural  science,  is  a  just 
demand.  Yet  for  lack  of  adequate  facilities  this  school  is 
precluded,  at  present,  from  doing  what  it  would  and  should 
do  toward  meeting  that  demand. 

AVe  need  a  gymnasium.  Our  students  cannot  teach  gym- 
nastics effectively  unless  they  have  been  schooled  in  gymnas- 
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tic  exercises,  in  addition  to  being  grounded  in  the  theory  of 
physical  training.  Owing  to  our  lack  in  this  respect  and  to 
the  absence  of  all  gymnastic  apparatus,  the  practical  work 
in  gymnastics  cannot  be  successfully  carried  on  in  the  school. 
Through  the  kindly  courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  the  well-equipped  gymnasium 
of  that  institution  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
special  students  in  gymnastics  four  times  a  week  for  the  last 
three  years.  By  this  means  a  personal  and  professional  work 
has  been  done,  which  otherwise  must  have  been  omitted ; 
but  this  has  been  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and 
loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  teachers. 
More  than  this,  it  is  impossible  for  all  our  students  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  help,  though  all  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  it.  But  for  this  charity  we  should  be  unable  to 
give  practical  instruction  to  any  of  our  pupils  in  physical 
training  beyond  the  calisthenic  exercises  which  are  given  in 
a  partial  and  tentative  way  in  our  crowded  rooms  and 
narrow  corridors.  We  are  doing  a  little  something  in  this 
field,  but  we  could  and  would  do  much  more  if  we  had 
reasonably  good  facilities. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  imperative  and  pressing  need  of  an 
adequate  and  well-equipped  gymnasium  for  the  use  of  this 
school.  Such  a  gymnasium  would  serve  a  twofold  purpose  : 
(1)  It  would  afford  all  our  pupils  an  opportunity  to  improve 
their  physique  and  vigor  by  the  regular  systematic  practice 
of  more  varied,  strenuous,  and  interesting  forms  of  physical 
exercise  than  can  be  undertaken  under  the  present  hampering 
conditions  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  number  of  our  women 
teachers  to  whom  is  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
ill  health,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  such  improvement 
is  needed.  (2)  It  would  enable  us  to  expand  and  improve 
our  elective  course  on  physical  training.  Until  we  are 
enabled  to  expand  and  improve  that  course,  both  on  its 
practical  and  theoretical  sides,  we  cannot  effectually  accom- 
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plish  our  aim,  which  is  to  send  out  graduates  who  are  thor- 
oughly well  fitted  to  second  the  eflbrts  of  the  Director  of 
Physical  Training  toward  securing  more  efficient  instruction 
in  gymnastics  in  the  schools.  That  Dr.  Hartwell  would 
welcome  such  aid,  and  looks  to  us  for  it,  is  evident  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  report  for  1895  : 

"  The  full  and  lasting  success  of  Boston's  present  tentative 
effort  to  profit  by  the  example  and  experience,  in  the  field 
of  physical  training,  of  other  cities  and  countries  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  support  given  to  the 
department  of  physical  training  in  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  This  school  is  conspicuous,  in  its  class,  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  its  managers  have  taken  measures  to  provide 
for  its  pupils  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  Swedish 
school  gymnastics,  which  measures  have  been  cheerfully 
seconded  hitherto  by  the  school  committee.  But  the  depart- 
ment is  still  in  embryo,  and  its  expansion  and  efficiency  have 
been  hampered  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  insufficient  resources  of  the  school.  Provision  has  been 
made,  however,  in  framing  the  new  course  of  study  for  the 
Normal  School,  for  better  instruction  in  gymnastics  than  was 
formerly  practicable.  Gymnastics  have  been  placed  in  the 
list  of  electives,  and  twelve  members  of  the  class  of  1893-94 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  elect  it  as  a  special 
study.  Experience  shows  that  the  corridors  of  the  Normal 
School  are  a  poor  substitute  for  a  well-fitted  gymnasium.  It 
is  wisely  proposed  to  include  such  a  gymnasium  in  the  pro- 
jected extension  of  the  Normal  School  building.  If  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  be  provided,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the 
usefulness  and  efficiency  of  this  department,  especially  if  the 
recently  authorized  experiment  in  developing  departmental 
teaching  in  the  grammar  schools  shall  prove  a  success  and 
lead  to  a  new  departure  in  the  management  of  those  schools. 

.    The  reference  library  of  the  Normal  School  has  been 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  modern  works  on  anatomy, 
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physiology,  and  hygiene.  The  school  is  sadly  in  need  of 
preparations,  models,  etc.,  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
and  illustration." 

In  1895  thirteen  of  our  pupils  elected  the  course  in  gym- 
nastics, in  1896  fourteen,  and  tliis  year  twenty  have  elected 
this  course. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
graduates  of  the  Normal  School  should  clearly  apprehend 
the  principles  of  hygiene  and  their  bearing  upon  education 
and  the  incidents  of  school  life.  I  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Hartwell  as  to  the  desirability  of  so  unifying  and  coordinat- 
ing the  course  of  nature  study  in  the  lower  schools  that 
the  graduates  of  the  high  schools  who  come  to  the  Normal 
School  for  their  professional  training  as  teachers  should  be 
prepared  to  profit  from  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene,  and  in  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  education  of  children  and  youth. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  placed  at  present  under  such  dis- 
advantages, by  reason  of  crowed  space  and  lack  of  appli- 
ances, that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  organize  such  instruction  effectively,  even  if  the  course 
of  nature  study  in  the  lower  schools  were  all  that  we  could 
wish.  Our  work  ought  not  to  be  thus  crippled,  and 
certainly  we  ought  not  to  rely  permanently  upon  charity  for 
the  means  of  doing  what  little  is  done.  A  gymnasium 
thoroughly  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  and  other  appli- 
ances for  giving  gymnastic  instruction  and  training,  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  best  modern  institutions,  is  as  little 
as  Boston  ought  to  afford  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  of 
65,000  pupils. 

A  laboratory  for  work  in  elementary  science  is  equally 
imperative.  Much  of  the  success  of  our  course  in  this 
department  has  been  due  to  the  liberality  of  friends.  The 
Society  of  Natural  History,  recognizing  our  needs  and 
being  anxious  for  the  best  teaching  in  the  public  schools, 
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have  given  us  the  free  use  of  their  collections  and  laboratory, 
beside  instruction  from  well-known  specialists  in  zoology 
and  geology.  To  the  biological  department  of  the  Institute 
of  Technology  the  Normal  School  is  deeply  indebted.  They 
have  generously  given  us  the  use  of  their  microscopes, 
access  to  their  library,  and  much  of  their  time.  Ought  the 
preparation  of  our  teachers  for  this  branch  of  instruction, 
which  is  gaining  in  importance  year  by  year,  to  be  dependent 
upon  outside  help?  We  cannot  do  the  best  work  in  this 
department  until  we  have  a  laboratory,  apparatus,  and  a 
library  in  our  own  building,  suitable  for  the  work  required. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  our  new  sj^stem  of  elective  and 
special  courses  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Hart  well  has  lectured 
to  a  portion  of  our  students  upon  selected  topics  in  physical 
training  and  hygiene.  But  he  informs  me  that  owing  to 
our  limited  resources  and  lack  of  modern  appliances  he 
cannot  make  his  instruction  so  objective  and  practical  as  the 
times  demand.  If  proper  facilities  for  demonstration  and 
illustration  were  afforded  him,  I  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Hartwell 
could  be  induced  to  give  instruction  on  the  principles  of 
school  hygiene  to  all  our  students,  that  would  prove  of 
practical  value  to  them  and  their  future  pupils. 

A  room  and  appliances  for  manual  training  are  also 
needed.  In  this  department  we  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  this  charity  has 
now  failed  us.  The  Sloyd  School,  supported  by  Mrs.  Shaw, 
has  been  crowded  out  of  our  rooms  and  removed  from  our 
neighborhood,  so  that  it  is  now  beyond  our  reach.  If 
manual  trainins^  is  to  take  and  maintain  the  rank  in  our 
schools  that  its  friends  claim  is  its  due,  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  preparation  of  suitable  teachers.  This  is  the 
business  of  Boston. 

We  also  need  a  room  specially  fitted  up  for  the  depart- 
ment of  drawling.  The  ordinary  recitation  room  is  poorly 
adapted  to  this  purpose.    We  need  models  and  room  to 
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observe  them,  so  that  a  whole  class  can  be  properly  in- 
structed at  the  same  time.  Such  a  room,  and  indeed  any 
room  tiiat  can  be  given  up  to  this  purpose,  we  do  not 
possess. 

We  are  equally  crippled  in  the  department  of  kindergar- 
tening.  We  have  no  room  in  which  the  instruction  to 
students  making  this  subject  a  specialty  can  properly  be 
given.  A  room  fitted  with  ordinary  school  furniture  can- 
not be  used  for  this  kind  of  instruction ;  hence  the  necessity 
for  special  accommodations. 

Every  branch  of  instruction  required  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Boston  requires  teachers  specially  trained  for 
such  instruction.  Indeed,  no  special  branch  of  instruction 
can  long  succeed  without  teachers  specially  trained.  And 
certainly  we  cannot  hope  that  any  new  branch  of  instruction 
will  be  successfully  launched  unless  provision  is  made  for 
competent  teachers.  The  only  safe  and  economical  place 
for  qualifying  such  teachers  is  in  the  Normal  School. 

Here  is  a  school  containing  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
three  hundred  students,  and  employing  fourteen  difierent 
teachers,  with  a  curriculum  so  complicated  that  the  school 
must  be  broken  up  into  at  least  ten  different  sections. 
Several  of  these  sections  are  pursuing  special  studies  which 
require  well-equipped  laboratories  and  special  means  of 
illustration  ;  and  yet  the  school  is  without  a  single  labor- 
atory, and  has  but  six  recitation  rooms.  What  teaching 
cannot  be  done  in  these  six  rooms  has  to  be  done  in  the 
corridors  and  in  the  hall  where  the  students  sit  to  study. 
In  this  hall  we  are  often  obliged  to  carry  on  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  recitations  at  the  same  time.  From  these 
facts  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  candid  mind  that  our  need 
for  additional  accommodations  is  urgent. 

There  is  another  important  matter  in  connection  with  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  this  school  which  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked.    The  school  has  grown  so  steadily  that  we  are 
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liable  to  forget  that  room  enough  for  one  hundred  is  not 
room  enough  for  two  hundred.  When  we  had  l)ut  one  chiss 
of  less  than  a  hundred  pupils,  we  got  on  comparatively  well ; 
but  now,  with  two  or  three  times  that  number,  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent. It  is  impossible  to  keep  seventy-five  or  a  hundred 
pupils  in  one  poorly  ventilated  room  and  preserve  that 
degree  of  purity  of  air  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
health.  Pupils  who  do  not  rate  themselves  as  really  sick 
are  hindered  more  or  less  in  their  work  on  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  and  consequent  foul  air  of  our  rooms. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  the  health  of  our  students,  the 
relief  which  would  come  from  more  ample  accommodations 
is  absolutely  necessary.  To  say  nothing  of  the  morality  of 
the  thing,  it  is  certainly  poor  economy  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  intending  teachers ;  for  the  best  are  more  likely  to  break 
down  than  the  worst. 

Anybody  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
progress  of  our  school  for  thje  last  twenty-five  years  knows 
that  we  have  made  more  absolute  progress  during  the  last 
five  years  than  for  any  equal  period  during  the  last  twenty- 
five.  Now,  if  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  to  maintain  its 
relative  rank  among  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  our 
progress  must  be  continuous.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
have  accommodations  to  do  the  work  which  is  immediately 
required  for  us.  If  we  are  to  perform  the  best  service  to 
the  city,  our  work  must  be  constantly  improved.  To  do 
this,  we  must  have  room  for  growth.  Our  improvement 
has,  by  no  means,  been  as  rapid  as  it  would  have  been  had 
we  had  suitable  accommodations.  We  are,  however,  now 
ready  for  many  improvements  which,  under  present  condi- 
tions, we  cannot  make. 

The  plans  for  improvement  in  the  department  of  gymnas- 
tics, just  as  soon  as  we  have  a  gymnasium  equipped  with 
proper  apparatus,  have  been  already  matured.  When  we 
have  ample  room,  we  shall  advance  in  this  department  at  a 
rapid  rate. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  department  of  natural  science. 
The  nature  of  plant  and  animal  life  will  be  more  clearly 
revealed  as  soon  as  the  school  is  furnished  with  the  necessary 
appliances  ;  but  we  cannot  do  much  more  than  we  are  now 
doing,  unless  we  have  a  laboratory  adapted  to  this  kind  of 
work. 

The  relation  of  body  and  mind,  including  the  dependence 
of  mental  action  upon  bodily  conditions,  w^ill  be  better 
understood  when  sufficient  room  and  the  necessary  instru- 
ments for  the  minute  study  of  the  nervous  system  are  placed 
at  our  disposal.  Physiological  psychology  in  general  is  only 
waiting  for  its  opportunity. 

And  so  it  is  in  various  other  departments  of  the  Normal 
School.  We  are  ready  to  advance  rapidly  wdien  opportunity 
is  given.  We  have  not  given  our  attention  to  an  advance 
in  various  directions  as  we  should  have  done  had  not  our 
cramped  condition  made  it  impossible  to  advance.  We  have 
thought  it  better  to  spend  our  energies  in  doing  what  we 
could  do,  rather  than  in  trying  to  do  what  we  knew  we 
could  not  do. 

It  is  well  known  that  other  large  cities,  notably  Philadel- 
phia and  Chicago,  have  been  at  large  expense  within  the 
last  few  years  to  improve  their  normal  schools.  What 
reason  can  be  shown  why  Boston  should  not  do  the  same  for 
her  Normal  School? 

It  may  help  us  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  school,  and  the  wise  economy  of  the  city  in 
making  suitable  provision  for  its  best  work,  to  know  what  it 
has  already  accomplished.  The  graduates  of  the  school 
already  number  1,505,  and  at  the  end  of  this  year  will 
number  over  1,600.  Of  this  number,  about  1,200  have 
already  been  appointed  in  the  day  schools  of  Boston.  Of  the 
number  thus  appointed,  nearly  900  are  now  teaching  in  the 
city.  These  are  at  w^ork  in  all  grades  —  the  Normal  School, 
high  schools,  grammar  schools,  primary  schools,  kindergar- 
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tens,  and  special  schools.  It  thus  appears  that  the  (junlity 
of  the  teaching  in  our  city  depends  largely  upon  the  (juality 
of  instruction  given  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Our  graduates  have,  up  to  this  time,  taught  in  Boston  an 
aggregate  of  more  than  9,000  years;  and  their  number  is 
constantly  increasing,  and  is  destined  to  increase  while  the 
city  continues  to  grow. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  submit  that  the  crippling  of  our 
Normal  School,  either  by  a  lack  of  a  suitable  building, 
suitable  equipments,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  false  economy. 
To  save  money  at  the  expense  of  this  school  is,  in  large 
measure,  to  render  ineffective  and  comparatively  useless  the 
millions  which  the  city  expends  in  houses,  equipments,  and 
teachers  for  the  other  schools  of  Boston.  A  wise  economy 
must  make  such  provision  for  the  Normal  School  as  will 
enable  it  to  do  its  best  w^ork  and  thus  furnish  to  the  schools 
of  the  city  teachers  of  the  highest  qualifications. 

A  word  ought  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  room  for 
the  teachers  of  the  school.  We  have  thirteen  teachers  whose 
only  places  of  meeting  pupils  for  private  conference  or  for 
private  work  by  themselves  are  their  private  desks,  and  these 
desks  are  scattered  round  in  the  corners  of  the  hall  and  in  the 
corridors  adjacent  to  the  hall.  This  is  a  great  disadvantage 
both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  pupils.  Much  criticism  and 
advice  to  individual  pupils  should  be  given  in  a  normal 
school.  Such  advice  cannot  be  given  in  the  public  hall,  or 
in  the  corridors  frequented  by  pupils,  unless  teachers  meet 
students  at  odd  times  before  and  after  school.  Our  teachers, 
therefore,  are  obliged  to  labor  under  great  diflBculties  in  this 
respect,  and  our  students  are  deprived  of  much  valuable 
advice  and  help  which  they  would  receive  if  we  had  sutficient 
room  for  this  purpose. 

The  indications  are  that  under  the  stimukis  of  the  recent 
increase  of  women's  salaries  the  quality  of  our  students  will 
improve,  provided  we  meet  the  present  need.    We  have  in 
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the  Normal  School  this  year  two  women  who  have  graduated 
from  college  and  three  others  who  have  attended  college  for 
three  years.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  proper  facilities  were 
aflbrded  in  our  school  for  college  women,  we  should  be  able 
in  a  year  or  two  to  organize  a  large  class  of  such  women. 
This,  of  course,  would  elevate  the  general  tone  of  instruc- 
tion and  scholarship  in  the  teaching  force  throughout  the 
city.  It  has  come  to  be  well  understood  that  professional 
instruction  is  essential  to  the  best  work  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher.  But  it  remains  true  that  with  right  professional 
instruction,  the  better  the  scholarship  the  more  efficient  will 
the  teacher  become.  It  really  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  a 
crisis  in  the  development  of  our  Normal  School,  and  of  the 
teaching  force  generally  in  the  city  of  Boston.  As  I  be- 
fore remarked,  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done,  we  can  elevate  the  tone  of  instruction  throughout  the 
city. 

There  is  another  fact  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  The  giving  up  of  the  rooms  in  the  Rice 
Grammar  School  building  has  made  it  necessary  to  send 
several  classes  of  grammar-school  chiklren  over  to  the 
primary  building.  These  children  are,  of  course,  something 
of  a  nuisance  in  a  primary  school;  and,  beside,  it  is  very 
troublesome  to  send  them  back  and  forward  from  one  build- 
ing to  another,  morning,  noon,  and  at  recess.  The  Training 
School  is  injured  daily  by  the  lack  of  room  and  consequent 
extra  changing  about  of  pupils.  Justice  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Training  School,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Normal 
School,  requires  an  enlargement  of  our  building. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the 
most  urgent  school  need  of  the  city  of  Boston  to-day  is  a 
building  for  the  Normal  School,  of  ample  size  and  equipped 
with  all  needed  modern  appliances. 

There  is  another  question  connected  with  this  matter  that 
should  be  raised  sooner  or  later,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
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sooner  the  question  is  raised  and  answered  the  better.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  location  for  a  new  building  for  the 
Normal  School.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it 
would  be  best  to  l)uy  a  lot  and  erect  a  buikling  for  the 
Normal  School  in  the  vicinity  of  Franklin  Park.  To  this 
plan  there  are,  in  my  mind,  three  objections  :  1st,  The  city 
would  be  obliged  to  buy  a  lot  instead  of  using  a  lot  which 
it  already  owns.  2d,  It  would  be  much  more  inconvenient 
for  the  pupils  of  the  city  as  a  whole  to  go  to  Franklin  Park 
than  it  would  to  come  to  the  present  location  of  the  school. 
The  old  part  of  Boston  is  the  real  Hub  from  which  the 
spokes  radiate  in  all  directions,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  if  one 
goes  from  the  end  of  one  spoke  to  another  by  public  con- 
veyance he  must  first  come  to  the  Hub  and  then  go  out  to 
the  end  of  another  spoke.  In  other  words,  the  school  is 
located  now  where  students  may  come  directly  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  instead  of  coming  in  and  then  going  out,  as  many 
of  them  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  the  school  were  located 
in  Dorchester,  or  Brookline,  or  Brighton.  3d,  We  are 
now  situated  at  the  educational  centre  of  the  city.  Some- 
body has  said  that  before  many  years  business  would  crowd 
us  out.  But  if  we  remember  that  we  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Trinity  Church,  the  Art  Museum,  the  Natural 
History  Society,  the  Institute  of  Technology,  the  Public 
Library,  the  Boston  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  it  will  be  a  great  many  years  after  the 
youngest  of  us  are  dead  before  this  centre  will  be  changed. 
We  are  now  where  we  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Art 
Museum,  the  collections  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  and 
the  Public  Library  with  very  little  trouble  and  inconvenience 
to  ourselves.  Were  the  school  located  miles  away  from 
where  we  now  are  in  any  direction,  we  should  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  all  these  advantages  of  which  w^e  are 
learning  to  avail  ourselves  more  and  more  year  by  year. 
I  have  considered  this  question  carefully  and  discussed  it 
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many  times  not  only  with  my  own  teachers,  but  with  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Training  School  and  with  the  Superintendent,  and 
have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  now  where 
we  ought  to  remain.  Of  course  if  the  city  were  ready  to 
buy  the  entire  square,  a  part  of  which  we  now  occupy, 
remove  all  the  buildings  now  there,  and  erect  an  entirely 
new  plant  for  the  Normal  and  Training  Schools,  the  result 
would  be  better  for  us  than  the  use  of  only  the  land  which 
the  city  now  owns.  To  do  all  this,  however,  would  probably 
cost  a  million  dollars,  and  Boston  is  not  ready  for  that  out- 
lay ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  think  such  an  outlay  is  demanded, 
or  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

When  the  Board  of  Aldermen  were  considering  the  desir- 
ability of  making  a  few  changes  in  the  Rice  Grammar 
School  building  to  accommodate  the  Normal  School,  I  told 
them  that  I  thought  we  could  be  comfortably  accommodated 
there  for  the  next  ten  years.  We  have  now  been  there 
twenty-one  years,  but  the  school  has  so  increased  that  new 
accommodations  are  absolutely  demanded. 

If  a  wing  wide  enough  for  rows  of  recitation  rooms  and  a 
corridor,  and  three  stories  high,  were  extended  on  Appleton 
street  from  the  present  grammar-school  building  to  connect 
with  the  Appleton-street  primary  building,  and  then  another 
wing  of  the  same  width  and  height  were  connected  with  the 
OTammar-school  buildins^  in  the  rear,  extendino^  throu2:h  the 
yard  to  a  point  opposite  the  present  primary-school  building, 
these  two  wings  would,  in  my  judgment,  give  the  Normal 
School  ample  accommodations  for  the  next  twenty  years.  If 
after  that  time  it  should  become  necessary  to  have  larger 
accommodations,  the  plant  here  would  be  so  favorably  situated 
that  it  could  easily  be  utilized  by  the  city  for  various  pur- 
poses. 

My  judgment,  then,  is  that  the  wisest  course,  all  things 
considered,  is  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  Normal 
School  by  erecting  the  two  wings  that  I  have  just  described. 
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on  the  present  location  of  the  Normal  and  Trainin<r  School 
buildings. 

A  few  years  ago  when  the  School  Committee  asked  for 
authority  to  spend  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  for  several  years  for  new  school-houses,  the  needs  of 
the  Normal  School  were  urged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
passage  of  the  special  act  authorizing  such  expenditure.  We 
have  been  patiently  —  or  rather  impatiently — waiting  ever 
since  the  passage  of  that  act  for  the  School  Committee  to 
move  in  the  matter.  Is  it  justice  to  the  Normal  School 
to  expend  all  the  funds  thus  provided  for  other  purposes, 
and  to  leave  the  Normal  School  without  the  help  which  was 
virtually  promised  ? 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FACULTY.  ^ 

Early  in  the  year  the  Normal  School  met  with  a  serious 
loss  through  the  resignation  of  Miss  Almira  I.  Wilson.  Miss 
W^ilson  had  a  mind  of  a  decidedly  logical  cast,  and  was  an 
excellent  scholar.  Her  power  of  teaching  and  arousing  the 
interest  of  her  pupils  was  of  a  high  order.  Her  ability  was 
so  great  and  her  motives  so  pure  and  earnest  that  she  pro- 
duced a  strong  and  lasting  impression  upon  all  who  came 
under  her  influence.  She  certainly  carries  with  her  into  her 
new  sphere  of  life  the  profound  respect  and  hearty  good- 
wishes  of  all  her  old  pupils  and  her  fellow-teachers. 

We  also  met  with  another  loss  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
through  the  resignation  of  Miss  Harriet  A.  Niel,  who  had 
received  a  call  to  a  more  important  and  belter-paid  position 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  Miss  Niel  was  an  able,  earnest, 
and  devoted  teacher.  She,  too,  left  us  sorrowing  for  her 
departure,  but  appreciating  her  past  work  and  wishing  her 
a  future  career  of  usefulness  and  happiness  in  her  new  home. 

Miss  Sally  Fairchild,  the  special  teacher  of  songs  and 
games  in  the  Kindergarten  Department,  also  resigned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  She  had  been  doing  highly  satisfac- 
tory work  with  us,  and  we  were  sorry  to  part  with  her. 
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The  school  has  grown  so  much  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  supply  the  vacancies 
created  by  these  various  resignations,  but  also  to  add  two 
new  teachers.  The  teacher  elected  to  take  Miss  Niel's  place 
was  Miss  Mary  C.  Shute,  a  former  graduate  of  the  school. 
Miss  Fairchild's  place  has  been  filled  by  the  services  of  Miss 
Caroline  D.  Aborn.  The  three  other  teachers  elected  were 
Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Miss  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  and  Miss 
Lillian  M.  Towne. 

All  the  new  teachers  elected  during  the  year  have  shown 
by  their  work  that  no  mistake  has  been  made  in  these 
appointments.  I  expected  much  of  them  all,  and  they  have 
fully  satisfied  my  expectations. 

Very  respectfully, 

LARKIN  DUNTON. 
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Frank  E.  Bateman,  Emily  A.  Fifield, 
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Edward  H.  Dunn,  James  A.  McDonald. 
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Lakkin  Dunton,  Head-Master^  16  Ashford  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


Wallace  C.  Boyden,  3Ja8ter. 
L.  Theresa  Moses,  Assistant. 
Katiierine  H.  Shute,  Assistant. 
Dora  Williams,  Assistant. 
Laura  S.  Plummer,  Assistant. 
Alice  M.  Dickey,  Assistant. 
Fanny  E.  Coe,  Assistant. 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 
Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant. 
Lillian  M.  Towne,  Assistayit. 
Mary  C.  Shute,  Asst.  Teacher  of  Kindergartening . 
HosEA  Yj.  Holt,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Henry  W.  Poor,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 


rice  training  school. 


Lincoln  Owen,  Master. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Charles  F.  Kimball,  Sub- Master. 
Joseph  L.  Caverly,  Svh-Master. 
Florence  Marshall,  First  Assistant. 
Mary  E.  Mailman,  First  Assistant. 


Assistants. 


Dora  Brown, 
LoTTA  A.  Clark, 
Ella  T.  Gould, 


Mattie  H.  Jackson, 
JMargaret  a.  Leary, 
Edith  F.  Parry. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 


Assistants. 


Sarah  E.  Bowers, 
Clara  C.  Dunn, 
Mabel  I.  Emerson, 


Eleanor  F.  Lang, 
Alice  M.  May, 
Julia  H.  Neil, 


Emma  L.  Wyman. 


KINDERGARTEN  DEPARTMENT. 


Caroline  D.  Aborn,  Principal.    P2dith  F.  Winsor,  Assistant. 
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REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOSTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 
Adopted  by  the  School  Board. 

Section  295.  Tlie  Boston  Normal  School  is  established  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  professional  instruction  to  the  young  women  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  The 
course  of  study  in  this  school  shall  be  for  two  years,  and  shall  be 
divided  into  four  terms  of  half  a  year  each. 

Sect.  99.  The  instructors  of  this  school  shall  be  a  head-mas- 
ter, master,  and  assistants.  The  head-master  shall  be  a  graduate 
of  a  college  in  good  standing.  He  shall  have  a  master  and  as 
many  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the  whole  number 
of  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  head-master  and  master,  shall  not 
exceed  one  for  every  twenty-five  pupils.  An  additional  instructor 
may  be  elected  for  an  excess  of  twenty  pupils,  and  one  may  be 
removed  for  a  deficiency  of  twenty.  In  addition  to  the  instructors 
already  provided  for  in  this  section,  there  shall  be  an  assistant  as 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  kindergarten,  and  a  special  teacher  of  drawing. 

Sect.  117.  The  salary  of  no  teacher  transferred  to  a  higher 
rank  or  grade  of  schools  shall  be  reduced.  The  salary  of  a  teacher 
who  has  been  absent  from  duty  by  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  full 
year,  and  who  does  not  return  to  school  at  the  expiration  of  said 
year,  shall  cease  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditing  clerk  to 
see  that  the  name  of  such  teacher  is  dropped  from  the  pay-rolls. 

Sect.  120.  The  salary  of  the  master  shall  be  established  at  a 
minimum  rate  for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
during  the  succeeding  five  years,  so  that  the  maximum  salary  shall 
be  reached  for  the  sixth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 
The  salary  of  assistants  shall  be  established  at  a  minimum  rate 
for  the  first  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase  during  the 
succeeding  eight  years,  so  that  the  maximum  rate  shall  be  reached 
for  the  ninth  and  each  subsequent  year  of  service. 

Sect.  213.  The  sessions  of  the  Normal,  Latin,  and  High 
Schools  shall  begin  at  nine  o'clock  A.M.  and  close  at  two  o'clock 
P.M.,  every  week-day  except  Saturday,  when  there  shall  be  no 
session. 
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Sect.  296.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen 
years  of  age,  unless  an  exception  is  made  by  a  special  vote  of  the 
committee  in  charge,  and  must  be  recommended  for  admission  by 
the  master  or  committee  of  the  last  school  tiiey  attended.  Those 
who  have  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  High  School  couise, 
and  those  who  shall  have  received  from  a  university  or  college, 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly 
with  the  head-master,  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  will  be 
admitted  without  examination.  Those  who  shall  have  received 
from  a  university  or  college,  from  a  State  Normal  School,  or  from 
such  other  institutions  as  give  pedagogical  instruction,  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointly  with  the  head-master,  a 
degree  or  certificate  of  graduation,  may  be  admitted  to  the  first 
class  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified,  and  may  take  the  kindergarten 
course  or  any  of  the  other  optional  courses  in  one  year.  Other 
candidates  must  show  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  conjointl}'  with 
the  head-master,  both  by  examination  and  recommendation,  that 
they  are  qualified.  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  this  school,  for  the 
regular  and  special  courses,  onh'  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year. 
All  pupils  shall  be  put  on  probation,  and  as  soon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  head-master,  they  prove 
unsuitable  for  this  school,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  committee 
on  the  school,  if  they  deem  proper. 

Sect.  173,  Annually  in  the  month  of  June  the  principals  of 
the  Grammar,  High,  Latin,  and  Normal  Schools  shall  report  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  a  suitable  blank,  the  standing  in  con- 
duct and  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  classes, 
with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  granting  of  diplomas.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  shall  decide  what  pupils  shall  receive 
diplomas.  Cases  of  appeal  from  their  decision  shall  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Sect.  297.  Pupils  who  fail  of  promotion  or  graduation  may 
join  the  following  class ;  but  no  pupil  shall  repeat  the  work  of  any 
class  more  than  once. 

Sect.  298.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  Normal  School, 
issued  after  the  year  1872,  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  Grammar  School,  Class  B  ;  but  those 
who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  during  the  second  year  shall  be 
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entitled  to  receive  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers  of  the 
Kindergartens  and  Primary  Schools  only.  When  teachers  are  to 
be  employed  in  the  public  schools,  graduates  of  this  school  shall 
have  the  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

Sect.  299.  The  text-books  used  in  this  school  shall  be  such  of 
the  text-books  used  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city  as  are 
needed  for  the  course  of  study,  and  such  others  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  300.  This  school  shall  begin  on  the  Thursday  following 
the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and  shall  close  on  such  day  of 
the  week  preceding  the  Fourth  of  July  as  the  Committee  on  the 
School  may  direct. 

Sect.  301.  The  head-master  shall  annually  make  a  report  to 
the  committee  in  charge,  which,  under  their  direction,  shall,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  be  printed,  with  a  catalogue  of  the  school,  and 
be  sent  to  the  members  of  the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  members  of 
the  graduating  classes  of  High  Schools. 

Sect.  302.  When  a  graduate  of  this  school  is  appointed  as 
teacher  in  any  public  school  of  this  city,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
head-master  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made  by  his  assistants,  one 
or  more  visits  to  her  school,  for  the  purpose  of  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  her  teaching. 

Sect.  303.  Such  instruction  shall  be  given,  in  connection  with 
the  Normal  School,  to  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  as  the 
committee  in  charge  may  direct.  Special  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing  shall  be  given  in  this  school  under  the  direction  of  the 
committees  on  these  departments. 

Sect.  304.  The  superintendent  shall,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year,  after  consultation  with  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Division  Committees,  designate  a  sufficient  number  of  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  —  the  number  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  —  to 
act  as  training  teachers.  The  head-master  shall  send  the  Normal 
pupils  into  the  Training  School  and  into  the  rooms  of  the  other 
training  teachers  for  observation  and  practice  in  teacliing,  under 
his  direction,  four  weeks  during  the  second  term,  eight  weeks 
during  the  third  term,  and  four  weeks  during  the  fourth  term  ; 
and  he  may  send  them,   under  proper  guidance,  to  study  the 
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Museums  of  Natural  History  and  Fine  Arts,  and  important  manu- 
facturing industries.  Tlic  principals  of  schools  in  which  the  Nor- 
mal pupils  observe  and  practice  shall  report  to  the  head-master, 
in  writing,  their  opinion  of  the  teaching  and  governing  ability  of 
such  pupils.  Pupils  who  take  the  Kindergarten  course  shall  be 
required  to  observe  and  practice  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
only  eight  weeks.  Other  needed  observation  shall  be  made  in 
the  Kindergartens. 

Sect.  305.  There  shall  be  a  post-graduate  course  of  one  year 
in  this  school,  for  the  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education 
and  methods  of  instruction,  and  for  observation  and  practice  in 
teaching  ;  and  pupils  attending  this  course  may  be  employed  as 
substitutes  or  temporary  teachers,  or  appointed  as  permanent 
teachers.  Regular  instruction  shall  be  provided  for  the  pupils  of 
the  post-graduate  class  for  one  term  only  ;  but  they  may  attend 
the  instruction  given  in  the  other  classes  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Sect.  306.  The  course  of  study  in  this  school  is  pursued  with 
special  reference  to  teaching,  and  is  as  follows : 

1.  Psychology  and  Logic. 

2.  Principles  of  Education. 

3.  History  of  Education. 

4.  General  Theory  of  the  Kindergarten. 

5.  Methods  of  Instruction  and  Discipline. 

6.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

7.  The  Studies  of  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

8.  Observation  and  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools. 

9.  Science  of  Language. 

10.  Phonics. 

11.  Gymnastics. 

12.  Vocal  Music. 

13.  Drawing  and  Blackboard  Illustration. 

14.  Optional  courses  designed  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  in  the  following  departments  :  (a)  The  Kindergarten  ; 
{b)  Elementary  Science ;  (c)  Gymnastics ;  (d)  Form,  Color, 
and  Drawing ;  (e)  Vocal  Music  ;  (/)  Cooking ;  (g)  Sewing ;  (h) 
Manual  Training.  Pupils,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
head-master,  may  pursue  the  study  of  the  Kindergarten  during 
tlie  two  years,  or  any  one  of  the  optional  courses  during  the 
second  year. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Sect.  307.  The  Rice  Training  School  is  intended  to  give  the 
pupils  of  the  Normal  School  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston. 

Sect.  99.  The  instructors  in  the  Training  School  shall  be  a 
master,  two  sub-masters,  two  first  assistants,  and  as  many  assist- 
ants as  may  be  necessary,  —  the  committee  in  charge  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  assistants,  —  provided  that  the  whole  number 
of  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  master,  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
every  forty-nine  pupils.  An  additional  instructor  may  be  elected 
for  an  excess  of  twenty-five  pupils,  and  one  may  be  removed  for 
a  deficiency  of  twenty-five.  An  additional  instructor,  with  the 
rank  of  assistant,  may  be  elected  for  an  ungraded  class. 

The  Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  allowed  one  assist- 
ant, exclusive  of  the  principal,  for  every  twenty-five  pupils  in 
attendance. 

Sect.  120.  The  salaries  of  the  instructors  of  the  several  ranks 
in  the  Training  School  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  same 
ranks  in  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  salaries  of  assistants  in  the 
Training  School  Kindergarten  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  assist- 
ants in  the  other  Kindergartens. 

Sect.  308.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School. 

Sect.  309.  The  head- master  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have  the 
direction  of  the  observation,  practice,  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  Training  School,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee 
in  clmrge. 

Sect.  310.  The  principal  of  the  Training  School  shall  perform, 
in  that  school,  the  usual  duties  of  master  of  a  Grammar  School, 
and  such  duties  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School  as  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  may  direct. 

Sect.  311.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Training  School  shall  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  the  city. 

Sect.  312.  The  instructors  in  the  Normal  School  shall  [)erform 
such  service  in  the  Training  School  as  the  head-master  may  direct. 

Sect.  313.  The  Committee  on  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
charge  of  the  Training  School  Kindergarten. 
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LOCATION. 

The  Normal  School  occupies  the  upper  floor  and  part  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  of  the  school-house  at  tlie  corner  of  Dartmoutli 
and  Appleton  streets.  The  Trahiing  School,  consisting  of  eleven 
grammar  classes,  eight  primary  classes,  and  one  kindergarten, 
numbering  in  all  about  a  thousand  pupils,  occupies  the  remainder 
of  this  building,  and  also  the  Primary  School-house  on  Appleton 
street. 


p:xamination  for  admission. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  embraces  the 
following  subjects  :  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  Ancient, 
Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History;  Civil  Government;  Botany; 
Zoology  ;  Physiology  and  Hygiene  ;  Chemistry  ;  Physics ;  Astron- 
omy ;  Algebra  ;  Geometry  ;  Plane  Trigonometry  ;  Latin,  or  French, 
or  German  ;  Vocal  Music  ;  and  Drawing.  Candidates  who  have 
not  completed  the  fourth  year  of  the  Boston  High  School  course, 
or  who  have  not  received  a  degree  or  certificate  of  graduation 
from  an  approved  college  or  university,  will  be  examined  on  this 
or  its  equivalent.  An  examination  of  such  candidates  will  be 
held  at  the  school-house,  on  Dartmouth  street,  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  at  9  o'clock  A.M.  Those  who  have  completed  the  fourth 
year  of  the  l^oston  High  School  course  will  present  themselves 
with  their  diplomas  on  the  following  Thursday. 


TUITION. 

The  rule  of  the  School  Board  in  regard  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  by  non-resident  pupils,  applicable  to  the  Normal  School  as 
well  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  as  follows  : 

"All  children  living  in  the  city,  who  are  upwards  of  five  years 
of  age,  and  are  not  disqualified  by  non-compliance  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  the  public  schools  ; 
but  neither  a  non-resident  pupil,  nor  one  who  has  only  a  temporary 
residence  in  the  city,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  or  remain  in  any 
school,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  responsible  per- 
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son  has  signed  an  agreement  to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  scholar,  or 
until  a  certified  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  per- 
mitting such  scliolar  to  attend  the  school,  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  principaL"  The  tuition  is  usually  about  seventy-five  dollars  a 
year. 


NECESSITY  FOR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  extrncts  from  the  Regulations  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  Boston  will  show  the  relation  of  the 
Normal  School  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  Boston  : 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  not  admit  to  an  examination 
[of  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers]  any  person  who  is  not  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  or  of  one  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools,  unless  such  person  has  had  at  least  one  year's 
experience  in  teaching  school,  or  is  a  college  graduate  who  has 
completed  a  satisfactory  course  of  study  in  pedagogy." 

"  The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  grant  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion after  examination  to  such  candidates  as  they  shall  consider 
entitled  to  them,  as  follows  : 

'''-High  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  junior-masters  of 
the  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  principals  of  Evening  High 
Schools. 

High  School,  Class  B.  To  assistant  principals  and  assistants 
of  the  Normal  School  and  of  day  and  evening  High  Schools,  and 
principals  of  Grammar  Schools. 

"  Grammar  School,  Class  A.  To  masters  and  sub-masters  of 
Grammar  Schools,  principals  of  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  and 
assistants  of  Evening  High  Schools. 

Grammar  School,  Class  B.  To  assistants  of  Grammar, 
Primary,  and  Evening  Elementary  Schools. 

"  Kindergartens.    To  instructors  of  Kindergartens. 
Special.    To  instructors  of  special  studies  and  of  special 
schools. 

"  The  certificate  shall  make  the  holder  thereof  eligible  for 
service  as  a  substitute,  temporary  teacher,  or  special  assistant, 
or  for  appointment  on  probation. 

No  instructor  shall   be  employed   in  any  higher  grade  of 
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schools  than  that  for  which  the  certificates  shall  qualify  tlie  holder 
thereof  ;  and  no  instructor  whose  certificate  is  not  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  shall  be  entitled  to  draw  any 
salary  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  substitute  ;  and  the  Auditing  Clerk 
shall  not  allow  the  name  of  any  such  teacher  or  substitute  to  be 
entered  or  to  remain  on  the  pay-rolls." 


VACATIONS. 

The  following  holidays  and  vacations  are  granted  to  the  school, 
viz.:  every  Saturday  ;  the  first  Monday  in  September;  the  half 
day  before  Thanksgiving  day  and  the  remainder  of  the  week  ; 
tiie  half  day  before  Christmas  day  ;  one  week  commencing  with 
Christmas  day  ;  New  Year's  day  ;  the  twenty-second  of  February  ; 
Good  Friday  ;  nineteenth  of  April ;  the  week  immediately  preced- 
ing the  second  Monday  in  April;  Decoration  day;  the  seven- 
teenth of  June ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  school,  the  week 
preceding  the  fourth  of  July,  to  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September. 


TIME  OF  ADMISSION. 

Only  one  class  is  admitted  to  this  school  during  the  year,  and 
that  is  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Pupils  are 
not  received  at  other  times.  The  work  of  the  school  is  so  con- 
ducted that  it  is  impossible  for  pupils  to  make  up  lessons  lost  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  so  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
desire  to  enter  during  the  year  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  in  September. 

The  post-graduate  class  will  be  organized  at  9  A.M.  on  Thurs- 
day' following  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
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PROGRAMME. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  time  of  the  students  is 
now  occupied  during  the  course  : 


FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Psychology  

Physiology  and  Hygiene. . . 

English  

Geography  

Drawing,  Form,  and  Color 

Music  

Gymnastics  : 

Theory  

Practice  


No.  of 
weeks. 


20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 


Hours  per 
week. 


No.  of 
lessous. 


20  1 
12  minutes  daily. 


100 
80 
80 
60 
40 
20 

20 


SECOND  TERM. 


Psychology   

English  

Arithmetic   

Elementary  Science   

Theory  of  Kindergarten.  . 
Drawing,  Form,  and  Color 

Music  

Gymnastics : 

Theory  

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice . 


No.  of 
weeks. 


Hours  per 
week. 


16  1 
12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 
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TEIIRD  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Principles  of  Education  

Logic   

English  

Arithmetic  

Elementary  Science  

Geography  

Drawing,  Form,  and  Color  

Kindergarten  Methods  

Music  

Gymnastics : 

Theory  

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice  

Optional  Course  : 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten 


No.  of 
weeks. 


Hours  per 
week. 


6 

6 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  8  weeks. 


12 


16 


192 


EOURTH  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Principles  of  Education  

History  of  Education  

Arithmetic   

English   

History  

Geography  

Elementary  Science  

Gymnastics  : 

Practice  

Observation  and  Practice  

Optional  Course:  1.  Gymnastics.  2.  Elemen- 
tary Science.  3.  Manual  Training  4.  Form, 
Color,  and  Drawing.  5.  Music.  6.  Cooking 
7.  Sewing  

8.  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten  


Hours  per    No.  of 
week.  lessons. 


10 

4 

40 

6 

4 

16 

3 

48 

12 

4 

48 

4 

4 

16 

16 

2 

32 

16 

2 

32 

12  minutes  daily. 
All  day,  4  weeks. 


POST-GRADUATE  COURSE. 
The  work  of  the  post-graduate  class  includes  : 

1.  General  course. 

(1.)  A  further  study  of  the  principles  of  education,  with  special  reference 
to  their  application  in  teaching  the  different  subjects  of  the  regu- 
lar course  and  in  school  discipline  ; 

(2.)    The  history  of  education. 

2.  Special  course. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Kindergarten. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PROGRAMME. 
Psychology. 

The  study  of  psychology  is  conducted  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  introspection  and  that  of  observation.  The  students  are 
led  to  know  and  name  their  own  mental  processes,  and  to  inter- 
pret the  signs  of  the  mental  processes  of  others.  The  study  is 
not  exhaustive,  the  attention  being  mainly  directed  to  those 
phases  of  mental  activity,  a  knowledge  of  which  will  be  of  most 
use  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  education. 

Logic. 

Logic  is  studied  enough  to  give  our  pupils  a  knowledge  of  its 
terms,  to  interest  them  in  a  further  study  of  the  subject,  and  to 
give  them  such  a  familiarity  with  the  processes  of  reasoning 
as  will  enable  them  to  direct  the  reasoning  of  their  pupils  with 
more  exactness.  This  subject  furnishes  some  of  the  data  for  the 
science  of  education.  It  shows  the  ground  for  the  relation  of 
induction  to  deduction,  and  of  both  to  clear  and  exact  represen- 
tation. 

Principles  of  Education. 

Principles  of  education  are  mainly  inferences  from  the  data  fur- 
nished by  psychology  and  physiology,  considered  in  their  broadest 
sense.  The  students  are  led  to  the  inference  of  the  necessary 
sequence  of  the  different  kinds  of  mental  action.  The  dependence 
of  memory  and  imagination  upon  previous  external  and  internal 
perception,  and  of  deduction  upon  previous  induction,  are  care- 
fully noted.  The  control  of  conduct  of  others  through  an  appeal 
to  their  wills,  of  their  wills  through  their  feelings,  and  of  their 
feelings  through  their  intelligence,  is  made  a  matter  of  clear 
knowledge.  The  relation  of  free  will  to  moral  responsibility  is 
revealed.  The  laws  of  the  development  of  power  and  of  the 
formation  of  habits  by  the  activity  of  pupils  themselves  is  traced 
from  the  simplest  forms  of  perception  through  memory,  imagina- 
tion, reason,  and  all  other  kinds  of  mental  action,  even  to  the 
development  of  character  by  means  of  self-direction  and  self- 
control.  The  principles  which  determine  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  are  carefully  grounded    upon  the  necessary  sequence 
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of  the  different  kinds  of  psychical  action.  The  principles  which 
determine  the  rational  government  of  children  are  based  upon  the 
laws  of  the  creation  of  power  and  habits  through  self-activity. 
This  subject  closes  with  a  systematic  view  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  which  have  been  gradually  unfolded  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  course  of  study. 

If  we  regard  education  as  the  work  of  the  child,  the  science  of 
education  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  the  activities  of  the 
cliild,  designed  by  the  educator  to  change  him  from  what  he  is  at 
the  beginning  of  the  process  into  what  he  should  be  at  its  close. 
We  attempt  to  show  our  pupils:  1.  What  the  result  of  the  educa- 
tional process  should  be.  2.  The  nature  and  order  of  the  activi- 
ties which  constitute  the  process  of  education.  3.  The  agents  by 
whom  the  pupil  is  to  be  stimulated  to  act.  4.  The  means  which 
the  educators  are  to  use  for  this  purpose.  5.  The  metliod  or 
order  in  which  the  various  teaching  materials  should  be  used  by 
the  educator  to  induce  the  child  so  to  act  as  to  attain  the  end  of 
education. 

History  of  Education. 

Our  work  in  the  history  of  education  is  not  intended  to  be  by 
any  means  exhaustive.  We  try  to  make  our  students  familiar 
with  a  few  of  the  leading  educational  reforms  and  reformers  of 
the  past,  so  that  they  wall  understand  the  genesis  of  current 
educational  theories,  and  thus  be  brought  into  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  education. 

Physiology. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  physiology  and  school  hygiene  is 
twofold  :  first,  to  give  the  normal  students  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  order  that  they  may  know  the  means  of  securing 
and  preserving  their  own  health  and  that  of  the  children  whom 
they  are  to  teach ;  and,  second,  to  prepare  them  to  give  element- 
ary instruction  in  physiology  to  pupils  in  primary  and  grammar 
schools. 

Language. 

Our  purpose  in  the  work  on  the  English  language  is  to  prepare 
the  normal  students,  first,  to  teach  children  to  speak,  read,  and 
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write  their  mother  tongue  with  accuracy  and  facility ;  and,  secondly, 
to  awaken  in  the  children  a  love  and  appreciation  of  good  litera- 
ture. In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  our  pupils  are  led  to 
understand  the  principles  which  should  guide  them  in  the  imparting 
of  knowledge  and  in  the  development  of  power  in  the  different 
departments  of  language  work,  and  to  apply  these  principles  in 
the  giving  of  practical  lessons. 

Arithmetic. 

The  course  in  arithmetic  is  intended  to  develop  power  in  our 
students,  in  analyzing  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  into  its 
elements,  in  arranging  these  elements  in  the  logical  order  of  their 
dependence,  and  in  discovering  and  applying  the  methods  adapted 
to  their  clear  presentation.  The  instruction  covers  the  whole 
range  of  the  subject,  both  elementary  and  advanced.  Incidentally 
the  student's  knowledge  is  made  broader,  clearer,  and  more 
accurate  ;  but  the  chief  purpose  of  the  work  is  to  show  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  teaching  to  this  subject. 

Geography, 

The  work  in  geography  is  designed  to  develop  in  the  normal 
pupils  the  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  education  to  the  teaching 
of  this  subject.  They  are  taught  to  observe  carefully  the  objects 
around  them,  to  use  the  ideas  thus  gained  by  direct  observation 
in  picturing  scenes  in  distant  lands,  to  reason  from  cause  to  effect 
and  from  effect  to  cause  in  their  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  infer  the  conditions  in  other  places  from  their 
knowledge  of  their  own  surroundings.  This  subject  is  made  to 
illustrate  the  dependence  of  representation  upon  presentation,  and 
of  thought  upon  both  ;  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  study  of 
books,  maps,  and  other  forms  of  signs,  to  direct  observation  and 
oral  instruction.  Thus  our  pupils  learn  by  their  own  experience 
the  true  methods  of  directing  others  in  this  subject. 

History. 

The  purpose  of  the  work  in  history  is  to  equip  our  pupils  for 
teaching  the  subject.  The  work  includes,  first,  a  study  of  the 
nature  of   history,  and  the  principles  which  should  guide  in 
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teaching  it;  and,  second,  the  collecting  and  arranging  of  the 
material  for  illustrative  lessons,  and  the  giving  of  such  lessons. 

Elementary  Science. 
Our  work  in  elementary  science  includes  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany, 
and  zoology.  We  strive  so  to  equip  our  students  for  their  future 
work  that  when  they  become  teachers  they  will  be  able  to  direct 
their  pupils  so  systematically  in  the  observation  and  classification 
of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals,  that  these  pupils  will  acquire 
correct  habits  of  observation,  and  will  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  qualities  of  objects  observed,  and  of  the  relation  of  these 
objects  to  one  another  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  will 
perceive  the  beauty  and  harmony  pervading  the  world  in  which 
they  live. 

Drawing. 

The  object  of  the  course  in  drawing  is  twofold  :  first,  to  prepare 
the  students  to  teach  all  branches  of  this  subject  that  are  studied 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  ;  and,  second,  to  give  them 
the  power  to  illustrate  any  subject  that  may  need  illustration,  with 
sketches  made  upon  the  blackboard  with  chalk.  The  details  of  the 
work  are  arranged  and  prescribed  by  the  director  of  drawing,  and 
are,  by  this  means,  kept  constantly  in  harmony  with  the  work 
required  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 


DRAWING  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  be  largely  "  normal."  The 
students  are  required  to  make  copious  notes  and  illustrate  them 
with  sketches.  The  course  of  instruction  should  be  presented  in 
the  order  of  its  arrangement  as  given  below,  and  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  each  subject  should  be  also  governed  by  this  pro- 
gramme. 

Geometric  Drawing.  —  Time^  8  hours. 

The  instruction  includes  the  best  methods  of  presenting  this 
subject,  both  in  its  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  di  awing 
and  as  a  separate  stud}^ :  (1)  How  to  handle  compasses,  straight- 
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edges,  pencils,  etc. ;  (2)  The  selection  of  problems  useful  to 
scholars  ;  and  (3)  The  systems  of  notation  used,  and  the  reason 
why  it  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Historic  Ornament.  —  Time.,  10  hours. 

Here  the  students  are  taught  the  methods  of  studying  this  sub- 
ject from  illustrations  (to  be  made  by  the  teacher)  of  three  or 
more  schools  of  ornament,  and  the  use  of  these  illustrations  for 
observation  lessons  introductory  to  the  subjects  of  decoration 
and  the  technique  of  elementary  design. 

Geometric  Decoration.  —  Time^  8  hours. 
The  methods  of  construction  to  be  used  in  decorations  of  this 
kind  are :  (1)  Those  purely  geometric ;  (2)  Those  based  on  the 
great  law  of  growth  in  plants. 

Elementary  Design.  —  Time,  24  hours. 

Here  are  taught  the  principles  of  decoration,  which  are  based 
upon  the  laws  of  growth  in  plants,  and  their  application  to  the 
various  kinds  of  decoration:  (1)  Horizontal  radiation,  or  repeti- 
tion around  a  point  or  central  stem  ;  (2)  Vertical  radiation,  or 
growth  from  a  point  or  central  root;  (3)  Vertical  growth,  oppo- 
site or  alternate,  from  an  upright  line  or  stem  ;  (4)  G-rowth  or 
movement  of  trailing  or  climbing  plants,  both  on  vertical  and 
horizontal  surfaces. 

The  following  ground  is  to  be  covered :  Natural  or  pictorial 
treatment  contrasted  with  conventional  treatment ;  the  reasons 
why  the  latter  should  be  used  in  decoration ;  the  treatment  of 
stems  and  the  number  of  planes  to  be  suggested  in  elementary 
design  ;  geometric  construction  and  division  of  surfaces  to  be  deco- 
rated ;  construction  of  the  decoration,  which  must  be  based  upon 
the  laws  of  growth;  conventionalization —  repetition,  alternation, 
symmetry,  balance,  harmony,  variety,  unity. 

Constructive  or  Working  Draiving.  —  Time,  8  hours. 

The  study  of  this  subject  includes  :  (1)  How  to  make  freehand 
working  drawings  from  geometric  solids  and  from  common  objects  ; 
(2)    How  to  make  working  diawings  from  geometric  solids  and 
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from  common  objects  by  the  use  of  instruments;  (3)  How  to 
figure  the  cbmensions  on  all  working  drawings. 

Model  and  Object  Drawing  and  Practical  Perspective.  —  Time^ 

24  hours. 

This  branch  of  instruction  includes  observation,  study,  and 
drawing  from  :  (1)  Type  solids  or  models;  (2)  Natural  objects  ; 
(3)  Manufactured  objects.  The  models  and  objects  are  presented 
in  the  order  above  named.  Beginning  with  the  types,  they  are 
first  presented  singly,  then  in  groups,  and  lastly  in  various  com- 
binations or  arrangements  made  up  from  type  solids,  natural  and 
manufactured  objects. 

Here  is  also  taught  the  best  method  of  accurate  representation 
in  model  and  object  drawing,  and  the  use  of  diagonals  uud 
diameters  in  finding  the  actual  or  apparent  position  of  points. 

Illustrative  Drawing.  —  Time.,  8  hours. 

Tliis  work  includes  methods  and  practice  in  drawing  illustrations 
upon  the  blackboard  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  such  as  geography,  plants,  animals,  etc. 

Form,- —  Time,  4  hours. 

The  principal  object  in  the  study  of  form  is  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents to  teach  modelling,  paper-folding,  etc.,  so  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  drawing  as  based  upon  the  observation  of  the  form 
to  be  drawn.  After  forms  are  made,  they  are  better  known  than 
before. 

Color.  —  Time,  2  hours. 

In  the  study  of  color  the  normal  pupils  are  qualified  to  direct 
the  observation  of  children,  and  instruct  them,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  knowledge  of  common  colors  and  their  names,  together  with 
their  most  important  harmonies  and  contrasts. 


OPTIONAL  COURSE  IN  DUAWING. 

The  above  is  the  outline  of  the  work  performed  by  all  membei-s 
of  the  school  during  the  first  three  terms  of  their  course.  During 
the  fourth  term  that  section  of  the  senior  class  which  has  chosen 
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drawing  for  its  specialty  pursues  the  study  with  special  reference 
to  arrangement,  method  of  treatment,  and  purpose  of  the  work  in 
Primary  and  Grammar  grades.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  work  of  the  speci^^l  class  : 

Primary, 

1st,  Correlation  of  drawing  and  other  primary  studies.  2d, 
Form  —  ends  to  be  secured  and  methods  of  instruction.  3d, 
Object  drawing — memory  drawing,  dictation  drawing.  4th, 
Design  —  originality  and  how  to  foster  it.  5th,  Color — Why? 
What?  How? 

Grammar. 

Pictorial  and  object  drawing,  illustrative  sketching  —  its  utili- 
zation in  other  studies  —  its  importance  as  a  language.  2d,  Con- 
structive drawing  —  its  educational  and  industrial  value.  3d, 
Decorative  drawing  —  its  educational  value.  Guiding  principles 
in  all  good  designs  —  inspiration  to  be  found  in  nature  —  mate- 
rial, methods,  ideals. 

The  Art  Museum  and  Public  Library  are  visited  by  the  various 
classes,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  for  purposes  of  study. 


VOCAL  MUSIC. 

In  the  department  of  vocal  music  it  is  the  aim  of  the  school 
to  qualify  the  students  to  direct  the  children  properly,  first,  in  the 
study  of  musical  sounds  ;  and,  secondly,  in  learning  the  proper 
mode  of  representing  music.  Music  itself  is  made  the  chief 
object  of  study,  the  study  of  signs  being  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  those  needed  to  express  the  child's  knowledge  of  music. 
In  this  subject  is  clearly  shown  the  true  relation  of  direct 
observation  —  namely,  hearing  musical  sounds  —  to  represen- 
tation ;  namely,  recalling  the  ideas  of  musical  sounds  when  their 
signs  —  namely,  the  notes  —  are  seen.  Here,  too,  is  well  illus- 
trated the  law  that  direct  observation  and  oral  instruction  should 
precede  the  use  of  books. 

GYMNASTICS. 

The  course  of  work  in  gymnastics  gives  to  every  pupil  in  the 
school  (1)  a  study  of  the  theory  of  gymnastics,  one  hour  a  week 
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for  four  terras  ;  (2)  a  carefully  arranged  drill  in  the  exercises  for 
three  terms  ;  and  (3)  one  term's  practice  as  teacher  and  critic  of 
the  exercises.  The  study  of  the  theory  includes  the  laws  of  power 
and  habit  as  applied  in  physical  education,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  muscular  action  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  blood  involved 
in  each  of  the  exercises.  The  work  as  director  and  critic  gives 
the  pupils  facility  in  the  application  of  the  laws  learned  in  their 
theoretical  study. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

There  are  two  kindergarten  courses  connected  with  the  school, 
a  General  and  a  Special  Course. 

The  General  Course  is  compulsory  for  all  students,  and  com- 
prises sixteen  lessons  in  the  spring  term  of  the  first  year,  and 
twelve  lessons  in  the  fall  term  of  the  second  year.  The  work 
consists  of  lectures  on  a  few  typical  Mother  Play  songs,  and  on 
the  theory  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  accompanied  by  practical 
work.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  give  students  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  a  clearer  understanding  of 
kindergarten  principles  and  practice,  with  the  hope  of  strengthen- 
ing the  union  between  the  various  grades,  and  of  introducing 
kindergarten  methods  into  the  work  of  the  primar}'  grades.  This 
course  does  not  fit  students  to  be  kindergartners. 

The  Special  Course  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  year,  and 
is  open  to  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  work  of  the 
first  year,  and  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  if  they  prove  to  be  qualified.  In  this  course  the  theory 
of  the  gifts  and  occupations  is  studied  in  detail,  and  the  students 
are  required  to  demonstrate  practical  work  with  the  gifts,  and  to 
perform  much  of  the  occupation  work.  One  lesson  a  week  is  given 
on  the  Mother  Play,  and  one  lesson  a  week  is  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  songs  and  games  under  the  leadership  of  the  kiuder- 
gartner  connected  with  the  Training  School.  The  students  are 
also  required  to  take  the  courses  in  Principles  of  Education  and 
Logic  which  come  in  the  second  year.  The  mornings  for  four  or 
five  months  are  devoted  to  observation  in  the  public  Kindergartens. 
After  such  observation  has  been  made  for  several  months,  the 
students  teach  small  classes  of  their  own  for  six  or  eight  weeks 
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under  supervision.  They  also  devote  one  month  to  observation 
and  practice  in  Primary  Schools. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course  entitles  students  to 
receive  certificates  of  qui\lification  as  teachers  of  the  Kindergartens 
and  Primary  Schools. 


OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee  our  pupils  spend  six- 
teen weeks,  almost  a  quarter  part  of  the  entire  time  devoted  to 
the  course  in  the  Normal  School,  in  observation  and  practice  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  time  of  the  students  is  devoted 
to  teaching  the  classes,  observing  the  work  of  the  training  teachers, 
and  assisting  the  training  teachers  both  in  teaching  and  in  the 
general  work  of  the  room. 

During  the  first  term  the  Normal  pupils  have  frequent  op{)or- 
tunity  to  see  the  work  of  instruction  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
Training  School.  When  the  methods  of  teaching  any  subject,  as 
reading,  are  under  consideration  in  the  Normal  School,  the  pupils 
are  taken  to  the  Training  School  classes  for  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  they  are  studying.  Thus  they  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  methods  of  teaching  which  they  study  in  the  Normal 
School  applied  in  the  Training  School.  Their  practice  work  the 
first  term  is  confined  to  teaching  their  classmates.  The  object  in 
this  is  to  make  them  somewhat  familiar  v^^ith  the  orderly  presenta- 
tion of  subjects,  and  with  the  proper  sequence  of  questions  in 
teaching. 

During  the  second  term  the  Normal  pupils  spend  two  weeks  in 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools,  and  two  in  grammar  schools. 

During  the  second  year  the  observation  and  practice  are  con- 
tinued, under  substantiall}^  the  same  conditions,  for  eight  weeks 
in  the  third  term  and  four  weeks  in  the  fourth  term.  This  time  is 
broken  into  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  alternating  with  equal 
periods  of  theoretical  instruction  in  the  Normal  School,  only  one- 
half  of  the  class  being  absent  from  the  school  at  a  time. 

The  Normal  pupils  are  assigned  to  all  the  classes  in  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  to  as  many  classes  in  the  other  public  schools  of 
the  city  as  are  needed  for  this  jnirpose,  only  one  pupil  being 
assigned  to  a  class.    These  classes  remain  in  charge  of  the  regular 
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teachers.  The  Normal  students  generally  give  two  or  three  short 
lessons  daily,  under  the  direction  and  subject  to  the  criticism  of 
the  teachers  in  charge.  The  teachers  of  the  Normal  School  visit 
the  pupils  several  times  during  their  stay,  both  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  for  purposes  of  criticism  and  instruction. 


INCIDENTAL  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

While  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  give  its 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education  and  some  skill 
in  the  practical  application  of  principles  to  the  work  of  teaching 
and  governing,  there  are  important  incidental  effects  upon  the 
students  themselves. 

One  of  these  incidental  effects  is  increase  of  scholarship.  The 
relation  of  nervous  excitation  to  mental  action  cannot  be  studied 
without  obtaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  mental 
action  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
nervous  system  on  the  other.  To  learn  the  conditions  for  the 
growth  and  healthy  actions  of  the  body  is  to  broaden  the  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  the  chemistry  of  foods  and 
air,  of  the  processes  of  respiration  and  digestion,  and  of  the 
effects  of  exercise  and  sleep.  The  theory  of  gymnastics  is  little 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  systems, 
together  with  the  relation  of  each  to  the  other,  and  of  the  fiction 
of  both  to  the  development  and  health  of  the  body. 

The  effect  of  reducing  the  process  of  learning  each  department 
of  arithmetic  to  its  elements,  and  of  arranging  these  elements 
in  the  logical  order  of  their  dependence,  so  that  the  mastery  of 
the  science  of  arithmetic  is  seen  as  a  series  of  continually  depend- 
ent mental  acts  adapted  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  children,  — • 
the  effect  of  all  this  is  to  give  a  profounder  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  science  itself  as  well  as  into  the  nature  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. 

When  the  learning  of  geography  has  been  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  that  the  students  perceive  the  necessary  mental  steps 
in  its  mastery  and  the  dependence  of  one  step  upon  another 
throughout  the  entire  process,  and  when  they  have  traced  the 
elementary  forces  of  light  and  heat  through  the  formation  of 
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mountains  and  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers,  climate  and  soil,  flora 
and  fauna,  human  life  and  human  industries,  physical  and  mental 
development  and  civilization  itself,  —  geography  is  to  them  a 
new  science  and  the  human  soul  a  new  power. 

The  analysis  of  the  process  of  reading  into  its  elementary  activi- 
ties, the  determination  of  the  antecedent  conditions  of  each  of 
these  elements,  and  of  the  activities  which  make  possible  the  con- 
ditioning activities  ;  then  the  following  of  all  the  involved  activi- 
ties in  order  from  the  learning  of  thoughts,  the  hearing  of  spoken 
words,  and  the  seeing  of  written  words  to  the  complex  process  of 
the  reading  aloud  of  imaginative  composition,  with  all  the  proper 
tones,  inflections,  and  emphasis,  so  as  to  give  full  expression  to 
the  author's  meaning  and  sentiment;  and  the  discovery,  by  this 
means,  of  the  true  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  —  all  this 
is  to  know  what  reading  is  with  a  completeness  never  before 
approached.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  discovery  of  the  true 
method  of  teaching  music,  spelling,  history,  literature,  and  every 
other  branch  of  study  which  the  Normal  students  are  prepared  to 
teach. 

Many  of  the  high  school  studies,  notably  mineralogy,  botany, 
zoology,  and  astronomy,  receive  much  incidental  broadening  and 
deepening.  In  learning  to  direct  the  observation  of  the  children 
in  any  branch  of  elementary  science,  our  students  acquire  an 
additional  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  the  science.  In  study- 
ing the  relation  of  the  solar  system  to  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
night  and  the  changing  seasons,  astronomy  itself  assumes  new 
shape  and  added  importance. 

Then  there  are  several  subjects  studied  seriously  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Normal  School  which  open  up  to  our  students  new 
views  of  nature  and  art.  We  study  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
English  language  so  carefully  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  them  to  a 
perfect  system.  And  then  we  study  them  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
duction, first  the  diflf'erent  classes  of  sounds,  and  then  the  indi- 
vidual sounds  of  each  class.  The  resulting  knowledge  is  really 
scientific  ;  and  when  our  students  come  to  the  teaching  of  the 
elements  of  readings,  they  are  able  to  use  this  knowledge  effec- 
tively. 

The  study  of  the  history  of  education  gives  the  students  a  new 
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view  of  the  progress  of  human  development.  Here  the  slow  and 
tortuous  genesis  of  modern  educational  doctrine  is  traced  in  tlie 
life  and  work  of  the  old  educational  philosophers  and  reformers. 
By  this  means  our  pupils  gain  clearer,  broader,  and  profounder 
views  of  modern  education,  both  in  its  aim  and  process. 

The  study  of  the  different  theories  of  the  origin  of  language, 
and  of  the  generically  different  types  of  language,  opens  a  view  of 
the  multifarious  development  of  the  human  mind  under  diverse 
conditions. 

The  study  of  logic  reveals  for  the  first  time  to  our  pupils  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
have  been  reasoning  all  their  lives.  Grammatical  analysis  and 
parsing,  therefore,  possess  a  new  significance.  They  become 
simply  exercises  in  elementary  logic,  and  are  guided  with  a  new 
strength  and  degree  of  certainty. 

Psychology  is  an  entirely  new  study  for  our  students.  Here 
for  the  first  time  they  inquire  into  the  interdependence  of  body 
and  mind.  Here  is  developed  the  power  of  introspection,  of 
analysis  of  complex  mental  states,  of  comparison  of  like  activities 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  reduction  of  mental  states  to  a  systematic 
order.  Here  mental  states  are  first  studied  in  their  causes  and 
interdependencies.  And  it  is  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
our  pupils  first  examine  the  manifestation  of  mental  states  in 
others.  In  this  subject  is  first  brought  to  light  the  distinction 
between  externally  originating  action  and  self-activity,  or  free  will, 
—  the  distinction  between  the  control  of  others  and  the  direction 
of  self.  In  short,  here  is  revealed  the  infinite  variety  of  action 
and  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  the  soul. 

All  these  subjects  which  are  commenced  in  the  Normal  School 
are  not  studied  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  themselves,  but  for  the  light  they  shed  upon,  and  the  data 
they  furnish  for,  the  various  phases  of  the  science  of  education. 
From  data  thus  furnished  many  of  the  principles  of  education  are 
derived.  Ideal  candidates  for  a  Normal  School  would  have 
mastered  physiology,  psychology,  logic,  and  all  other  sciences 
which  are  presupposed  in  the  stud}-  of  the  science  of  education 
itself.  But  in  this  school,  as  in  all  other  normal  schools,  neces- 
sary conditions  must  be  met. 
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Au  important  result  of  the  work  with  the  training  teachers,  and 
of  the  constant  criticism  by  the  Normal  teachers,  is  a  spirit  of 
dociUty.  Our  students  are  trained  to  think  that  teaching  is  not 
only  one  of  the  noblest,  but  the  most  difficult,  of  human  occupa- 
tions. And  when  they  leave  the  Normal  School  they  are  generally 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  are  just  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
profounder  study  of  education  ;  so  that  they  are  not  only  ready  to 
receive  advice,  but  thankful  for  intelligent  criticism.  They  are 
certainly  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  an  assistant  to  assist. 

Another  incidental  effect  of  the  normal  course  is  its  reflex 
influence  upon  its  pupils  in  the  form  of  enthusiasm.  The  possi- 
bility, ways,  and  means  of  self-development  are  constantly  becom- 
ing clearer  to  them.  Their  views  of  the  ways  in  which,  and  the 
means  by  which,  they  may  become  useful  to  their  pupils  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  and  in  the  formation  of  character  are 
constantly  broadening.  Consequently,  the  duty  of  self-improve- 
ment and  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  others  is  made  ever  more 
apparent.  Thus  narrowness  and  selfishness  are  made  to  yield  to 
catholicity  of  view  and  feeling,  till  the  desire  and  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves  and  to  render  the  best  service  to 
others  becomes  a  prevailing  sentiment  little  less  than  a  consuming 
zeal. 


POST-GRADUATE  CLASS. 

Usually  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  graduates  join  this  class  ; 
this  gives  an  opportunity  to  do  some  excellent  work  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year.  The  calling-off  of  the  class  for  substitute 
service  begins  at  once.  Substituting  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
training  for  [)ermanent  service.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
beginners  make  mistakes  when  they  first  take  charge  of  classes 
that  they  can  avoid  with  the  next  classes.  In  such  cases  the 
sooner  they  take  charge  of  new  classes  the  better.  Many  a  young 
teacher,  who  would  utterly  fail  at  first  if  put  in  charge  of  a  diffi- 
cult class,  gains  sufficient  power,  by  a  few  months'  experience  in 
general  substituting,  to  ensure  success  in  almost  any  grade. 


GRADUATES. 
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Class    of  1897. 


A.,  Allston ;  B.,  Brighton;  C,  Charlestown ;  Cam.,  Cambridge;  D., 
Dorchester;  J. P.,  Jamaica  Plain;  M.,  Medford;  N.,  Neponset;  11.,  Rox- 
bury;  W.R.,  West  Roxbury ;  Ros.,  Roslindale ;  E.B.,  East  Boston;  S.B., 
South  Boston. 

Optional  courses.  —  k. p.,  kindergarten  and  primary ;  g.,  gymnastics;  e.s., 
elementary  science;  d.,  drawing;  m.,  music. 

Name.  Residence. 

Adams,  Georgiana  F.,  e.s.  .    .  21  Maple  Street^  R. 

Bailey,  Jeannette  M.,  m.     '.    .  19  Wyeth  Street^  N.  Cam. 

Bartlett,  Alvira  M.,  d.     .    .    .  44  Byron  Street,  E.B. 

Bolster,  Gertrude  M.  (ui,?veSy)  •  -^75  Glenway  Street,  D. 

Bowden,  Mary  E.,  g   Newland  Street,  Riverside. 

Boyden,  Grace  C.,  d   17  Dale  Street,  R. 

Brady,  Elizabeth  R.,  d.    .    .    .  Canterbury  Street,  Ros. 

Brainerd,  Edith  P.,  d.      .    .    .  39  Olney  Street,  I). 

Brigham,  Annie  Esther,  k.p.     .  36  College  Avenue,  M. 
Bryant,  Lillian  T.  (uSsUy)  •    •         Stanton  Street,  D. 

Burke,  Helen  A.,  m   119  Webster  Street,  E.B. 

Burke,  Katharine  J.,  g.   .    .    .  94  Staniford  Street. 

Campbell,  Frances  M.,  d.     .    .  26  Oakley  Street,  D. 

Carver,  Ellen,  e.s   32  St.  Germaiyi  Street. 

Cassidy,  F.  Mabel,  d.      ...  Billings  Street,  W.R. 

Churchill,  Viola  S.,  d.     ...  7  Oakman  Street,  N. 

Colbert,  Annie  G.,  d.  .    .    .    .  18  Troy  Street. 

Costello,  Ella  J.,  d   33  Waumbeck  Street,  R. 

Daly,  Mary  A.,  k.p   561  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
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Name. 

Dennis,  Clara  G.,  k.p 
Dogherty,  Marion  A.,  g. 
Dooley,  Annie,  m.  .    .    .  . 
Doyle,  Mary  E.,  d.     .    .  . 
Emery,  Kathie  Hertilla,  d.  . 
Farmer,  Lilian  G.,  e.s.    .  . 
Fisher,  E.  Florence,  d.    .  . 
FitzGerald,  Annie,  g., 
Fletcher,  Sally  T.,  g.  .    .  . 
Eraser,  Charlotte  A.,  m.  . 

Frazer,  Emily,  g  

Frazer,  Florence  G.,  m.  .  . 
Fruean,  Mary  A.,  g.  . 
Gaffney,  Margaret  G.,  m. 
Gannon,  Margaret  F.,  m. 
G art! and,  Mary  C,  m. 

Gates,  Hattie  L.  (^-.{^iSD 

Gibson,  E.  Mabel,  k.p.  . 

Hackett,  Helen  A.,  g. 

Hammond,  Josephine,  g. 

Harrington,  Mary  C,  g.  . 

Higgins,  Mabel  C,  g. 

Hingston,  Anna  F.,  m. 

Holmes,  Helen  L.,  k.p.  . 

Hoye,  Mary  M.,  g. 

Hoyt,  Charlena  D.,  k.p.  . 

Hughes,  Mary  E.,  m.  . 

Irvin,  Annie  S.,  e.s.  . 

Jenkins,  Mabel  A.,  k.p.  . 

Johnson,  Grace  G.,  m. 

Johnson,  Lydia  D.,  g. 

Kelley,  Katharine  P.,  m. 

Kmiball,  Florence  B.  (cdiegc) 

Knowlton,  Edith  IC.,  e  s. 

Lawrence,  Alice  E.,  d. 

Leahy,  Agnes  R.,  e.s. 

Leavens,  Mary  A.,  m. 


Residence. 

226  Columbia  Street,  D. 

245  Chestnut  Street,  Cam. 

804  Parker  Street,  R. 

90  Charles  StreH. 

223  W.  Springfield  Street, 

87  W.  Rutland  Square. 

115  Mor eland  Street,  R. 

22  Kent  Street,  R. 

40  Wrentham  Street,  Ashmont, 

95  Ashmont  Street,  D. 

43  Warren  Avenue, 

182  W,  Seventh  Street,  S,B. 

393  Norfolk  Street,  D, 

Abington, 

78  Warren  Street,  C, 

32  Seneca  Street. 

136  W.  Concord  Street, 

33  Highland  Street,  R. 
37  Cooper  Street. 

8-0  Clifton  Street,  D. 

5  Camden  Place, 

66  Pearl  Street,  Cam. 

5  Lexington  Avenue,  C. 

Box  56,  Wollaston. 

1016  Washington  Street,  D. 

5  Walnut  Street, 

1  Parkman  Street,  Faneuil. 

24  Holborn  Street,  R. 

5  Dale  Street,  R, 

30  Harvard  Avenue,  A, 

58  River  Street,  Mattapan. 

15  Gates  Street,  S.B. 

1  Robin  Hood  Street,  D. 

15  Crawford  Street,  R, 

22  Claremont  Park. 

523  E.  Fourth  Street,  S.B. 

19  Garriso7i  Street. 


CRADUATES. 
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Name. 

Lynch,  Mary  A.,  d  

Mahar,  Anna  T.,  m  

Mais,  Margaret,  d  

Malloch,  A.  Gertrude,  k.p.  . 
Mareman,  Grace  H.,  g.  . 
Marshall,  Florence  E.,  e.s.  .  . 

McBride,  Bessie,  g  

McMorrow,  R.  Genevieve,  k.p., 
Melia,  Margaret  G.,  d.  .  .  . 
Moore,  M.  Adelaide,  m.  .    .  . 

Morton,  Mary  G.,  d  

Murphy,  Margaret  F.,  d.      .  . 

Murphy,  Mary  E.,  d  

O'Connor,  Ellen  M.,  e.s.      .  . 

O'Hare,  Mary  E.,  d  

O'Reilly,  Agnes  B.,  m.    .    .  . 
O'Reilly,  Annie  C,  g.     .    .  . 
Poole,  Marion  E.,  k.p.    .    .  . 
Prentiss,  Anna  H.,  k.p.  . 
Quirk,  Elizabeth  C,  m.  .    .  . 

Quirk,  Mary  A.,  m  

Razoux,  Agatha  P.,  e.s.  . 
Ring,  Margaret  M.,  m.    .    .  . 
Roche,  Katharine  L.,  k.p. 

Rourke,  Mary  A.,  d  

Ryder,  Winifred  S.,  k.p.      .  . 
Sanborn,  Winifred  S.,  e.s.  . 
Scully,  Mary  A.,  m.  . 
Sheehan,  Anna  M.  T.,  e.s.  . 

Smith,  Eleanora  A.,  m.  .  .  . 
Somerby,  Eleanor  F.,  e.s. 

Spalding,  Sadie  M.,  g.  .  .  . 
Stark,  Bessie  H.,  k.p. 

St.  Clair,  Cherrie  W.,  g.  .  .  . 

Sullivan,  Loretta,  g  

Sykes,  F.  Mabel,  e.s.      .  .  . 


RcBidence. 

65  Rockland  Sfreet^  R. 
648  Eighth  Street,  S.B. 

3  Snelling  Place. 
115  Park  Street,  D. 
100  Paris  Street,  E.B. 
234  Dudley  Street,  R. 
250  Warren  Street,  R, 
171  South  Street,  J.  P. 

4  Poplar  Place. 

36  E.  Brookline  Street. 
Harvard  Street,  Mattapan. 
Prospect  Avenue,  W.R. 
4  Dayton,  Avenue,  R. 

15  Rockville  Park,  R. 
21  Bartlett  Street,  C. 
34  Winthrop  Street,  C. 
14  Thomas  Park,  S.B, 
108  Corey  Street,  M^.R. 

16  Woodbine  Street,  R. 
18  Eden  Street,  C. 

31  Auburn  Street,  C. 
21  Vinson  Street,  D. 
12  Victoria  Street,  D. 
54  Marion  Street,  E.B. 
401  E.  Fifth  Street,  S.B, 
3  Burton  Avenue,  R. 
Dedham. 

973  Massachusetts  Avenue, Cam. 
129     Webster   Avenue,  Cam- 
bridgeport. 

17  Grove  Street. 

12  Thornton  Street,  R. 
Rockland  Street,  B. 
Navy  Yard,  C. 
3  St.  Paul  Street. 
430  Bennington  Street,  E.  B. 
Webster  Avenue,  A. 
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Name. 

Thayer,  Sophie  G.,  e.s.  .  .  . 
Tinkham,  Maude  C,  e.s. 
Titus,  Martha  F.,  d.  .  .  .  . 
TurnbuU,  Agnes  M.,  m.  .  .  . 
Vining,  Mary  L.  (uSJlty)  •  • 
Weeks,  Gertrude,  e.s. 

Weinberg,  Rose,  e.s  

Willis,  Florence  G.,  (J.    .    .  . 
Wood,  Katherine  F.,  m.  . 
York,  Alice  M.,  e.s  

Number  of  graduates  in  1897 
Number  of  previous  graduates 


Resideuce. 

Braintree, 

4  Front  Street^  Weymouth. 
641  Huntington  Avenue. 

47  Corey  Street,  C. 
32  Htitland  Square. 
42  Ashford  Street,  A. 
22  Upton  Street. 

48  Richfield  Street,  D. 
48  Parsons  Street,  B, 
Dedham. 

  102 

  1,505 


Total 


1,607 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  13-1897. 


REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
1  8  9  7. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SALARIES. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Sept.  7,  1897. 

In  accordance  with  the  Rules  the  Committee  on  Salaries 
present  herewith  their  annual  report. 

The  situation  confronting  the  committee  this  year  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
salary  schedule  adopted  last  year  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  instructors  generally,  and  was  especially  advantageous 
to  the  women  teachers,  it  was  claimed  that  full  justice  had 
not  been  done  to  the  latter  class,  and  representations  to 
that  effect  were  made  to  this  committee,  particularly  with 
reijard  to  the  women  assistants  in  the  His^h  and  Latin 
Schools.  These  teachers  presented  for  our  consideration  a 
very  carefully  prepared  schedule  which  contemplated  increas- 
ing the  maximum  of  that  grade  from  $1,620  to  $1,800,  and 
advancing  those  teachers  who  had  taught  twenty  years  or 
upwards  more  rapidly  to  the  maximum  than  those  whose 
years  of  service  were  less. 

This  petition  received  very  long  and  careful  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  committee,  who  became  impressed  with 
the  fairness  of  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  and  the  justice 
of  taking  some  steps  toward  the  equalization  of  the  salaries 
of  men  and  women  who  are  doing  precisely  the  same  w^ork. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  maximum  for  assistants 
in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools  be  raised  from  $1,620  to 
$1,800,  and  the  annual  increase  from  $72  to  $96,  except  for 
the  year  of  reaching  the  maximum,  when  it  will  be  $60.  It 
is  also  recommended  that  those  teachers  who,  during  the 
school  year  1895-96,  were  receiving  $1,380  per  annum,  and 
w^ho,  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  shall  have  been  teaching  in  the  Boston 
High  Schools  twenty  continuous  years  or  more,  shall  on  that 
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date  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
$1,644  per  annum,  and  we  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
Salaries  of  next  year  that  these  teachers  be  advanced  to  the 
maximum  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,800  per  annum,  on  Jan. 
1,  1899. 

We  recommend  that  the  salar}'  of  the  teacher  of  chemistry 
in  the  Girls' High  School  be  increased  from  $1,620  to  $1,644 
per  annum,  and  that  the  rank  be  made  that  of  assistant, 
dating  from  Jan.  1,  1898.  We  also  recommend  that  the 
salary  of  the  laboratory  assistant  in  the  same  school  be 
increased  from  $804  to  $888  per  annum. 

We  believe  that  the  assistants  in  the  Normal  School  should 
receive  the  same  consideration  extended  to  assistants  in  the 
High  Schools,  and  append  orders  to  that  effect. 

We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  proposition  that  the 
assistants  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  shall  partici- 
pate in  any  increase  in  salary  granted  to  women  assistants 
in  other  schools,  and  append  orders  advancing  those  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  School  assistants  who  did  not  receive  any 
increase  under  the  salary  schedule  of  1896-97,  together  with 
the  principals  and  assistants  in  Kindergartens,  assistant 
instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  instructors  in 
Schools  of  Cookery.  We  also  recommend  that  assistants  in 
the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  who,  on  Jan.  1,  1888, 
were  receiving  a  salary  of  $744  or  more  per  annum,  and  who 
have  since  been  teaching  continuously  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  shall,  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  be  placed  on  the  eighth 
year  of  the  present  schedule,  $888  per  annum  ;  and  that 
those  assistants  in  the  same  schools  who,  on  Jan.  1,  1898, 
shall  have  been  teaching  continuously  twenty-five  years  or 
more,  shall  on  that  date  be  advanced  to  the  maximum  salary 
of  their  rank,  $936  per  annum. 

We  recommend  that  the  rank  of  sub-master  in  the  Normal 
School  be  made  that  of  master,  and  that  the  minimum  salary 
for  that  rank  be  fixed  at  $2,340,  annual  increase  $144,  maxi- 
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mum  $3,000,  which  is  the  same  maximum  established  for  the 
rank  of  master  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools. 

We  have  considered  the  petition  and  order  referred  to  us 
with  regard  to  compensation  to  training  teachers,  and  rec- 
ommend that  they  be  paid  $0.50  per  day  of  actual  service, 
to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1898. 

The  salary  recommended  for  the  position  of  assistant 
principal  in  High  Schools  is  $2,208  per  annum.  Until  last 
year  this  position  was  filled  only  in  the  Girls'  High  School. 
It  has  seemed  wise  to  provide  a  proportionate  salary  for 
assistant  principals  in  mixed  High  Schools  containing  a  less 
number  of  girls  than  the  school  mentioned,  and  we  there- 
fore recommend  the  salary  for  this  position  in  such  schools 
wherein  the  number  of  girls  is  not  less  than  350  or  more 
than  600  be  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  $1,620,  annual  increase 
$72,  maximum  $1,908,  to  take  effect  Jan.  1,  1898. 

The  salary  schedule  adopted  last  year  failed  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  ia^^tHe 
Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  These  instructors  occupy 
a  peculiar  position,  demanding  of  the  incumbents  not  alone 
the  ability  to  successfully  perform  the  duties  required  of 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  but  special 
qualifications  attainable  only  by  experience  in  this  par- 
ticular work,  and  perhaps  a  natural  aptitude  in  a  certain 
direction.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  just  that  these  instruc- 
tors should  receive  a  Avell-deserved  increase  in  salary,  and 
recommend  that  the  minimum  for  the  assistant  principal  be 
raised  from  $1,068  to  $1,152,  the  annual  increase  from 
$60  to  $72,  and  the  maximum  from  $1,308  to  $1,440;  and 
that  the  mininmm  for  the  instructors  be  raised  from  $588 
.to  $780,  the  annual  increase  from  $60  to  $72,  and  the 
maximum  from  $1,008  to  $1,284,  to  take  efiect  Jan.  1, 
1898. 

The  salary  of  the  instructor  in  manual  training  in  the 
same  school  has  been  $450  per  annum.    By  special  vote  of 
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the  Board  last  year  the  incumbent  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
$150  per  annum  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  for  extra 
services  performed.  We  therefore  recommend  that  his  sal- 
ary be  raised  from  $450  to  $600  per  annum. 

Additional  duties  were  imposed  upon  the  armorer  last  year, 
requiring  him  to  assume  the  care  of  the  gymnastic  appar- 
ratus  in  the  various  High  Schools,  and  the  Board  voted  to 
advance  his  salary  to  $1,050,  an  increase  of  $150.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  same  salary  be  continued 
this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  of  last  year  rearranged  the 
salaries  for  the  different  number  of  divisions  in  sewing,  the 
increase  being  in  proportion  to  that  allowed  assistants  in 
Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  then  on  the  maximum  salary, 
and  recommended  to  succeeding  Committees  on  Salaries 
that  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  sewing  be  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years,  until  a  teacher  in 
charge  of  twelve  divisions  receives  the  same  salary  as  will 
be  paid  an  assistant  on  the  maximum,  viz.,  $936  per  annum. 
Recognizing  the  justice  of  the  recommendation,  we  have 
again  rearranged  the  scale  of  salaries  for  this  position  to 
correspond  with  the  maximum  salary  now  paid  instructors 
in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools,  fixing  the  salary  for 
teachers  of  sewino^  in  char<je  of  twelve  divisions  for  the 
ensuing  year  at  $840,  and  the  others  in  proportion. 

Under  the  workings  of  the  salary  schedule  adopted  in 
1896,  it  has  happened  that  in  certain  cases  the  increased 
salary  under  the  new  schedule  was  slightly  less  than  it 
would  have  ])een  under  the  old,  and  an  order  designed  to 
remedy  this  difficulty  was  prepared  last  year  and  referred 
to  this  committee,  with  the  request  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
their  report.  We  recognize  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion, 
and  recommend  the  passage  of  order  No.  18  appended  to 
correct  the  injustice  complained  of. 

We  have  considered  an  order  referred  to  us  from  the  files 
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of  last  year  to  the  effect  that  all  first  assistants  in  Grammar 
Schools  and  all  assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools 
who  were  receiving  the  maximum  salary  of  such  position  in 
June,  1896,  receive  the  maximum  salary  of  the  new  schedule, 
and  that  all  first  assistants  of  Grammar  Schools  and  all 
assistants  in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  not  having  at- 
tained the  maximum  salary,  but  on  scale  of  promotion  under 
the  old  schedule,  receive  credit  for  every  year  of  service 
under  the  old  schedule,  and  call  attention  to  orders  Nos. 
11,  12,  and  13,  designed  to  remedy  any  possible  injustice 
that  may  have  been  done. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  the  increases  recommended 
by  this  committee  are  not  to  take  efiect  until  Jan.  1,  1898, 
when  the  additional  expenditure  will  be  chargeable  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  financial  year  1898-99. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  state  that  we  have  given  care- 
ful and  earnest  consideration  to  all  the  various  applications 
submitted  to  us  for  advances  in  salary,  but  feel  that  we  would 
not  be  justified  in  recommending  any  further  increases  than 
those  stated  in  detail  later  in  this  report. 

The  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  following 
orders. 

For  the  Committee, 

I.  AUSTIN  BASSETT,  Chairman, 
GUSTAY  LIEBMANN. 
ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER. 
WILLIAM  J.  GALLIVAN. 
FRANK  E.  BATEMAN. 
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1.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  instructors  of  the  public  schools  for  the 
year  ending  Aug.  31,  1898,  be  continued  at  the  present  rate  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  and  thereafter  as  contained  in  the  following  schedule: 


NORMAL  SCHOOL.. 

Head-Master   P,780 

Master,  first  jear,  ^2,340;  annual  increase,  $144;  maximum   .       .  3,060 
Assistants,  first  year,  $1,140  ;  annual  increase  (for  seven  years),  $84  ; 
increase  for  eighth  year,  $72 ;  maximum  for  ninth  and  subsequent 

years   1,800 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Head-Masters   $3,780 

Masters   3,060 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with 

the  rank  of  Master   3,060 

Assistant  Principal,  Girls'  High  School   2,208 

Assistant  Principals  in  mixed  schools  wherein  the  number  of  girls  is 
not  less  than  350  or  more  than  600,  first  year,  $1,620;  annual 

increase,  $72 ;  maximum   1,908 

Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase  (for  eight  years),  $96; 
increase  for  ninth  year,  $60;  maxinmin  for  tenth  and  subsequent 

years   1,800 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Head-Master   $3,780 

Masters   3,060 

Junior-Masters,  first  year,  $1,476;  annual  increase  (for  eleven 
years),  $144;  salary  for  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  years,  with 

the  rank  of  Master   3,060 

Instructors,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum     .  2,340 
Assistant  Instructors,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $72;  maxi- 
mum   1,620 

Instructor  of  Metal- Working,  first  year,  $1,800;  annual  increase, 

$60;  maximum   2,580 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Masters,  first  year,  $2,580;  annual  increase,  .$120;  maximum         .  $3,180 

Sub-Masters,  first  year,  $1,500;  annual  increase,  $120;  maximum  .  2,340 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $972;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .  1,212 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maxinmm  .       .  936 
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PRIMAKY  SCHOOLS. 

First  Assistants,  first  year,  $984;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum  .  $1,080 

Assistants,  first  year,  $552;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .       .  936 

KINDEKGAKTENS. 

Principals,  first  year,  $600;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .       .  $792 

Assistants,  first  year,  $432;  annual  increase,  $48;  maximum    .       .  624 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 

Special  Instructors  of  Music   $2,640 

Assistant  Instructors  of  Music   888 

Director  of  Drawing   3,000 

Master  of  Evening  Drawing  Schools   1,200 

Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   800 

*  Assistant  to  Director  of  Drawing   2,508 

Teacher  of  Chemistry,  Girls*  High  School   1,644 

Laboratory  Assistant,     n       n       a    ggg 

Roxbury  "       "    804 

Teacher  of  Physical  Culture  and  Elocution,  Girls'  High  School       .  1,200 

'*                   "      Girls'  Latin  School       ....  600 

*♦       •*           "      East  Boston  High  School     ...  300 

*♦      "                   "      Roxbury  High  School  ....  1,200 

Director  of  Kindergartens   2,880 

Assistant  teacher  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Kindergarten, 

Normal  School   1,380 

Director  of  French  and  German   3,000 

Assistants   1,500 

Director  of  Physical  Training   3,000 

Assistant   2,280 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf : 

Principal   2,880 

Assistant  Principal,  first  year,  $1,152;  annual  increase,  $72 ; 

maxinmm        ..........  1,440 

Assistants,  first  year,  $780  ;  annual  increase,  $72  ;  maximum  .  1,284 

Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools   2,508 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,620 

Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools   1,200 

Instructor  in  Manual  Training  (Horace  Mann  School)  .  .  .  600 
Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual  Training  Schools,  first  year,  $804; 

annual  increase,  $48;  maximum   996 

Principal  of  Schools  of  Cookery   1,500 

Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cookery,  first  year,  $552 ;  annual  increase, 

$48;  maximum   936 


1  To  give  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  Normal  School  and  to  assist  the  Director  of  Drawing. 
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Instructor  in  School  on  Spectacle  Island  (including  all  expenses 

connected  with  the  school,  except  for  books)        .       .       .       .  $400 

Instructor  of  Military  Drill   2,000 

Armorer    ............  1,050 

Teachers  of  sewing: 


One  division 

$120 

Seven  divisions  . 

1600 

Two  divisions 

216 

Eight  divisions  . 

6f;o 

Three  divisions  . 

312 

Nine  divisions 

708 

Four  divisions 

396 

Ten  divisions 

756 

Five  divisions 

468 

Eleven  divisions  . 

792 

Six  divisions 

640 

All  over  eleven  divisions 

840 

Principal,  Evening  High  School  (per  week) ,  first  year,  $40;  second 

year,  $45  ;  third  year  and  subsequently  ......    $50  00 

Assistants,  Evening  High  School  (per  evening)       .       .       .       .       4  00 

Principals,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where  average 
attendance  for  month  is  100  pupils  or  more  (per  evening),  $5;  in 
schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than  100  (per 
evening)         .       .       .       ...       .       .       .       .       .       .       4  00 

First  Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  in  schools  where 
average  attendance  for  month  is  75  pupils  or  more  (per  evening), 
$2  50;  in  schools  where  average  attendance  for  month  is  less  than 
75  (per  evening)  2  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Elementary  Schools  (per  evening)     .       .       .       2  00 

^  Masters,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening)  .       .       .       .     10  00 

Principals,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $7; 

second  year  and  subsequently  8  00 

Assistants,  Evening  Drawing  Schools  (per  evening),  first  year,  $4; 

second  year,  $5 ;  third  year  and  subsequently       .       .       .       .       6  00 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  lowest  grades.  Primary  Schools  (per 

day)  1  50 

Special  Assistant  Teachers,  Kindergartens  (per  week)     .       .       .       5  00 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  rank  of  Sub-Master  in  the  Normal  School  be  made 
that  of  Master,  dating  from  June  22,  1897. 

3.  Ordered,  That  the  Master  in  the  Normal  School  shall  remain  on  the 
present  schedule  for  Sub-Master  in  said  school  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  he 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule  for  Master  in  said 
school,  $2,772  per  annum. 

4.  Ordered,  That  all  Assistants  in  the  Normal  School  shall  remain  on  the 
present  scliedule  of  salaries  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  and  that,  at  that  date,  L. 
Theresa  Moses  and  Katharine  H.  Shute,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary  at 
the  rate  of  $1,620  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  or 


iTtie  rank  of  Master  in  Evening  Drawing  Schools  shall  be  abolished  as  the  position 
becomes  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  the  present  incumbents. 
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proposed  schedule,  viz.,  !$1,728  per  annum;  that  Dora  Williams,  who  is  now- 
receiving  a  salary  at  tlie  rate  of  $1,440  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  seventh 
year  of  the  new  schedule,  viz.,  $1,644  per  annum;  that  Laura  S.  Phimmer 
and  Alice  M.  Dickey,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,380 
and  $1,440  respectively,  be  placed  on  the  sixth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
viz.,  $1,560  per  annum;  that  Fanny  E.  Coe  and  Lillian  M.  Towne,  who  are 
now  receiving  a  salary  at  tlie  rate  of  $1,320  and  $1,260  respectively,  be 
placed  on  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  viz.,  $1,392  per  annum;  that 
Gertrude  E.  Bigelow  and  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  who  are  now  receiving  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  $1,140  per  annum,  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of  the  new 
schedule,  viz.,  $1,224  per  annum. 

5.  Ordered,  That  training  teachers  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.50  per  day  of 
actual  service,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  their  rank,  dating  from  Jan. 
I,  1898. 

6.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Roxbury 
High  School  be  continued  at  the  present  rate  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  she 
shall  be  placed  upon  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule  of  salaries 
for  Assistant  Principals  in  mixed  High  Schools,  and  continue  to  increase 
until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

7.  Ordered,  That  Assistants  in  High  Schools  shall  remain  on  the  present 
schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898;  at  that  date  all  those  who,  during  the  school 
year  1895-96,  were  receiving  the  first  or  second  or  third  year's  salary  ($756, 
$804,  $852  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of 
the  new  schedule,  $1,068  per  annum ;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  fourth 
or  fifth  or  sixth  year's  salary  ($900,  $948,  $996  per  annum,  respectively)  shall 
at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  third  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,164  per 
annum;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  seventh  or  eighth  year's  salary 
($1,044,  $1,092  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the 
fourth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,260  per  annum;  all  those  who  were 
receiving  the  ninth  or  tenth  year's  salary  ($1,140,  $1,188  per  annum,  respec- 
tively) shall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  fifth  year  of  the  new  schedule, 
$1,356  per  annum;  all  those  who  were  receiving  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
year's  salary  ($1,236,  $1,284  per  annum,  respectively)  shall  at  that  date  be 
placed  on  the  sixth  year  of  the  new  schedule,  $1,452  per  annum;  all  those 
who  were  receiving  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year's  salary  ($1,332,  $1,380 
per  annum,  respectively)  shall  at  that  date  be  placed  on  the  seventh  year  of 
the  new  schedule,  $1,548  per  annum,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  in 
1895-96  were  receiving  tlie  fourteenth  year's  salary  ($1,380  per  annum),  and 
who,  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  shall  have  been  teaching  in  the  Boston  High  Scliools 
twenty  continuous  years  or  more.  These  latter  shall  be  placed,  on  Jan.  1, 
1898,  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  schedule  ($1,644  per  annum). 

8.  Ordered^  That  Assistants  in  High  Schools  appointed  during  the  school 
year  1896-97  shall  remain  on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898.  At 
that  date  they  shall  be  placed  on  the  second  year  of  the  new  schedule 
($1,068  per  annum). 
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9.  Ordered^  That  the  rank  of  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  be  made  that  of  Assistant,  dating  from  Jan.  1,  1898. 

10.  Ordered,  That  the  teacher  of  chemistry  in  the  Girls'  High  School 
shall  remain  on  the  present  salary  for  that  position  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when 
she  shall  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  the  new  schedule  for  Assistants  in 
High  Schools,  ^1,644  per  annvnii. 

11.  Ordered,  That  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
Principals  and  Assistants  of  Kindergartens,  Assistant  Instructors  in  Manual 
Training,  and  Instructors  in  Schools  of  Cook-ery,  who,  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding their  anniversary  on  or  after  Sept.  I,  1897,  did  not,  or  will  not  if  they 
remain  in  the  service  one  year  after  said  anniversary,  receive  an  amount 
larger  than  $12  more  than  they  would  have  received  under  the  old  schedule, 
shall  be  continued  on  the  present  schedule  of  salaries,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  four  months  from  the  anniversary  of  their  last  increase  be  again  advanced 
to  the  next  higher  salary  in  their  schedule,  and  continue  to  increase  until  the 
maximum  of  their  rank  is  reached. 

12.  Ordered,  That  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  who, 
on  Jan.  1,  1888,  were  receiving  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  .$744  or  more  per  annum, 
and  have  been  teaching  continuously  in  the  Boston  public  schools  since  that 
date,  shall  remain  on  the  present  schedule  of  salaries  until  Jan.  1, 1898,  when 
they  shall  be  placed  on  the  eighth  year  of  said  schedule,  $888  per  annum. 

13.  Ordered,  That  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  wlio, 
on  Jan.  1,  1898,  shall  have  been  teaching  continuously  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  for  twenty-five  years  or  more,  shall  on  that  date  be  placed  on  the 
maximum  salary  of  their  rank,  $936  per  annum. 

14.  Ordered,  That  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  be  continued  on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  when  she  shall  receive  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule,  and 
continue  to  increase  until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

15.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  Assistants  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  be  continued  on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1, 
1898,  when  they  shall  receive  the  next  higher  salary  in  the  new  schedule,  and 
continue  to  increase  until  the  maximum  salary  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

16.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  sewing  be  continued 
on  the  present  schedule  until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  they  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  new  schedule. 

17.  Ordered,  That  Darius  Hadley,  Henry  F.  Sears,  Charles  F.  Kimball, 
and  T.  Henry  Wason,  each  receive  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ($120) 
per  annum,  dating  from  Sept.  1,  1897,  in  addition  to  the  maximum  salary  of 
their  rank,  on  account  of  their  long  service  in  the  public  schools. 

18.  Ordered,  That  all  instructors  in  the  service  of  the  city  who,  during 
the  year  preceding  their  anniversary  on  or  after  Sept.  1,  1897,  received  under 
the  new  schedule  of  salaries  an  amount  less  than  they  would  have  received 
under  tiie  old  schedule  be  paid  for  the  month  in  which  their  anniversary 
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occurs,  in  atltlition  to  their  salary  for  said  month,  a  sum  that  will  make  good 
the  loss  incurred  for  one  year  from  the  anniversary  of  their  appointment  on 
or  after  Sept.  1,  1896. 

19.  Ordered,  That  Masters  elected  as  Principals  of  High  Schools  whose 
average  whole  number  for  the  preceding  school  year  exceeds  one  hundred 
pupils,  receive  $288,  Sub-Masters,  in  Grammar  Schools,  elected  as  Princi- 
pals, $216,  —  each,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the  rank. 

20.  Ordered,  That  the  salaries  of  temporary  teachers  of  the  following- 
named  ranks  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates  for  each  day  of  actual  service  : 
Temporary  Junior-Master,  f 5 ;  Assistant,  High  Schools,  $2.50;  Sub-Master, 
Grammar  Schools,  $4;  Instructor,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  $4;  Assist- 
ant, Grammar  or  Primary  Schools,  $2;  Assistant  Instructor  in  Schools  of 
Cookery,  $2. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL  STATISTICS 

or  THE 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 


JUNE,  1897. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS   OF  ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL. 
1897. 


SCHOOL  CENSUS.  —  Jfay,  1897. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15   81,947 

Number  reported  as  attending  public  schools    61,850 

"       "       "       private  schools   12,272 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the  public  schools  during 
the  year  1897:  Boys,  41,386;  girls,  40,469;  total,  81,855. 

EXPENDITURES.  — 1897. 

Salaries  of  instructors   {$1,663,792  74 

♦*     officers   66,290  84 

"    janitors   131,560  50 

Fuel,  gas,  and  water   82,804  09 

Supplies  and  incidentals  : 

Books   $53,357  81 

Printing   6,383  23 

Stationery  and  drawing  materials   24,631  76 

Miscellaneous  items   47,365  21 

  131,738  01 

School-house  repairs,  etc   225,973  76 

Expended  from  the  appropriation  $2,302,159  94 

"        income  of  Gibson  Fund   1,19138 

Total  expenditure  $2,303,351  32 

School-houses  and  lots  (special)   729,655  37 

Total  expenditures   $3,033,006  69 

INCOME. 

School  Committee   $39,500  83 

Sale  of  old  buildings  and  sites   937  68 

Total  income   40,438  51 


Net  expenditures  for  public  schools 


$2,992,568  18 
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SUMMARY. 
June  30,  1897. 


No.  of  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

No.  at  Date. 

Gknbral  Schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Average 
Attendan 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  ol 
Attendan 

1 

2 

9 

11 

2.31 

219 

12 

94.8 

226 

11 

77 

86 

163 

4,300 

4,009 

291 

93.2 

4,101 

56 

119 

657 

776 

35,027 

31,958 

3,069 

91.2 

34,015 

529 

529 

529 

27,694 

23,798 

3,896 

85.9 

27,688 

64 

125 

125 

3,640 

2,591 

1,049 

71.1 

3,705 

661 

198 

1,406 

1,604 

70,892 

62,575 

8,317 

88.2 

69,735 

Special  Schools. 

No.  Schools. 

No.  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Average 
No.  Pupils 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

1 

No.  at  Date. 

1 

13 

113 

96 

17 

84.9 

112 

1 

1 

24 

22 

2 

91.6 

25 

Evening  High  :  Central .... 

1 

26 

1,803 

1,373 

430 

76.1 

Charlestown  Branch  .  .  . 

6 

186 

150 

36 

80.6 

6 

151 

119 

32 

78.8 

Evening  Elementary  ..... 

12 

145 

3,082 

2,014 

1,068 

65.3 

5 

27 

577 

455 

122 

78.8 

20 

224 

5,936 

4,229 

1,707 

71.0 
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Not  included  in  the  two  preceding  tables. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1 

1 

Normal  School :  Teacher  of  theory  and 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Grirls' High  School :  Laboratory  Assistant    .  . 

1 

1 

Roxbury  High  School :' Laboratory  Assistant . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Roxbury  High  School :  Instructor  .  .  . 

1 

1 

Charlestown  High  School:  Instructor  . 

1 

1 

Vocal  and  Physical  Culture :  Girls'  Latin  School  and  East 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

8 

1 

1 

35 

35 

15 

15 

7 

14 

21 

21 

76 

97 

NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Semi- Annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1897. 


Average  Whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

asters. 

Piasters.  1 

•incipals. 

m 
o 

Assistant 
Instructors. 

>> 

o 

« 

Girls. 

o 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag< 
Absen< 

Per  ceni 
1  Attend 

Head-M 

Masters 

Junior-1 

Asst.  Pi 

Assistai 

Instruct 

231 

231 

219 

219 

12 

95 

1 

1 

9 

592 

592 

567 

567 

25 

96 

1 

9 

12 

303 

803 

282 

282 

21 

93 

1 

10 

Brighton  High  .... 

58 

127 

185 

55 

118 

173 

12 

94 

2 

5 

Charlestown  High   .  . 

76 

166 

242 

71 

147 

218 

24 

90 

1 

L 

7 

Dorchester  High  .  .  . 

98 

161 

259 

91 

145 

236 

23 

91 

1 

1 

7 

East  Boston  High    .  . 

83 

112 

195 

76 

101 

177 

18 

91 

1 

1 

5 

English  High  

817 

817 

764 

764 

53 

94 

1 

9 

16 

804 

804 

743 

743 

61 

92 

1 

1 

1 

22 

Mechanic  Arts  High  . 

211 

211 

201 

201 

10 

95 

1 

3 

5 

Roxbury  High  .... 

147 

367 

514 

140 

342 

482 

32 

94 

1 

3 

1 

13 

West  Roxbury  High  . 

39 

139 

178 

38 

128 

166 

12 

93 

1 

1 

6 

Totals  ...... 

2,121 

2,410 

4,531 

2,003 

2,225 

4,228 

303 

93 

9 

24 

38 

2 

84 

5 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
October,  1896  —  3f arch,  1897. 
High  and  Elementary. 


S.2 

n  00 

.  JJ 

^2 
|-| 

age  No. 
longing. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Av,  No.  Teach- 
ers, including 
Principal. 

Av.  No.  Pupils 
exc.  Principal, 
per  Evening. 

E  a> 

O  0) 

jr!  <v 

< 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

High  

111 

2,565 

1,803 

762 

611 

1,373 

26 

55 

High,  Ch'n  Branch  .  .  . 

67 

381 

186 

81 

69 

150 

6 

28 

High,  E.B.  Branch    .  . 

68 

307 

151 

65 

54 

119 

6 

23 

117 

563 

253 

101 

66 

167 

12 

15 

106 

567 

303 

127 

53 

180 

13 

16 

106 

402 

139 

63 

28 

91 

8 

13 

Eliot  

116 

1,285 

615 

271 

93 

364 

21 

19 

112 

917 

471 

166 

157 

323 

23 

15 

107 

212 

108 

44 

32 

76 

7 

14 

107 

318 

137 

68 

23 

91 

8 

14 

Mather,  Dor  

59 

246 

102 

55 

21 

76 

7 

12 

108 

625 

221 

107 

45 

152 

11 

16 

Warren,  Ch'n  

106 

367 

180 

75 

29 

104 

8 

15 

"Washington  Allston,Bri. 

58 

202 

120 

80 

18 

98 

7 

15 

117 

1,332 

433 

167 

125 

292 

20 

15 

Totals  

1,465 

10,289 

5,222 

2,232 

1,424 

3,656 

183 

22 

Drawing. 

'Si 

U  o 

O  CD 

age  No. 
longing. 

AVERAGfE 

Attendance. 

N"o.  Teacb- 
,  including 
ncipal.  1 

Av.  No.  Pupils 
to  a  Teacher, 
exc.  Principal. 

a 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

< 

66 

218 

110 

78 

21 

99 

7 

17 

66 

153 

70 

45 

9 

54 

3 

27  ' 

66 

253 

150 

109 

109 

6 

27 

66 

282 

88 

61 

12 

73 

4 

24 

Roxbury  (Second  Ses'n) 

40 

46 

32 

1 

33 

2 

33 

Warren  Avenue  .... 

66 

234 

113 

61 

26 

87 

5 

22 

370 

1,140 

577 

386 

69 

455 

27 

21 
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NORMAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher^  excluding  Principals^  June  30,  1897. 


No.  of  Reg. 

Average  No. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils  to 
a  Regular 
Teacher. 

10 

281 

23.1 

21 

592 

28.1 

11 

303 

27.5 

6 

185 

30.8 

8 

242 

30.2 

8 

259 

32.3 

6 

195 

32.5 

English  High  

25 

817 

32.6 

24 

804 

33.5 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

9 

211 

23.4 

17 

514 

30.2 

West  Roxbury  High  

7 

178 

25.4 

Totals  

152 

4,531 

29.8 

Graduates,  June^  1897. 


Regular  Course. 

Four  Years'  Course. 

Totals. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

102 

102 
50 
32 
45 
68 
59 
35 

165 

213 
26 

148 
48 

Latin  

50 

32 
29 
37 
32 
20 

8 
8 

13 
11 
143 

2 
5 
3 

6 
18 
11 

4 

22 

Girls'  High  

138 

75 

23 
30 
9 

3 
10 
7 

78 
31 

30 
1 

Totals  

295 

499 

52 

145 

991 
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GEAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1897. 


Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

« 

be  sj 

nt.  of 
ndance. 

asters. 

sistants. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Avera 
Abs, 

Per  ce 
Atte 

Maste] 

m 

m 

'S 

207 

189 

396 

181 

167 

348 

48 

88 

1 

1 

1 

7 

589 

10 

599 

549 

9 

558 

41 

93 

1 

2 

1 

10 

288 

264 

552 

274 

248 

522 

30 

95 

1 

2 

1 

8 

737 

737 

687 

687 

50 

93 

1 

2 

1 

12 

552 

552 

512 

512 

40 

93 

1 

2 

9 

448 

448 

397 

397 

51 

88 

1 

2 

8 

527 

627 

469 

469 

58 

89 

1 

2 

1 

8 

275 

238 

513 

252 

213 

465 

48 

91 

1 

1 

2 

8 

313 

313 

626 

289 

281 

570 

56 

91 

1 

1 

2 

10 

488 

424 

912 

453 

379 

832 

80 

91 

1 

1 

2 

16 

300 

321 

621 

280 

294 

574 

47 

92 

1 

3 

10 

299 

296 

595 

276 

267 

543 

52 

91 

1 

1 

2 

8 

417 

343 

760 

382 

310 

692 

68 

91 

1 

1 

2 

12 

736 

736 

648 

648 

88 

88 

1 

2 

12 

675 

675 

630 

630 

45 

93 

1 

2 

1 

11 

632 

632 

577 

577 

55 

91 

1 

2 

1 

10 

208 

236 

444 

192 

216 

408 

36 

92 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1,152 

1,152 

1,052 

1,052 

100 

91 

1 

3 

1 

22 

449 

451 

900 

408 

406 

814 

86 

90 

1 

1 

3 

14 

681 

681 

597 

597 

84 

88 

1 

2 

11 

652 

652 

579 

579 

73 

89 

1 

2 

12 

306 

294 

600 

279 

266 

545 

55 

91 

1 

1 

2 

9 

785 

785 

709 

709 

76 

90 

1 

2 

13 

203 

249 

452 

187 

221 

408 

44 

90 

1 

1 

1 

7 

198 

216 

414 

186 

200 

386 

28 

93 

1 

1 

1 

6 

838 

838 

763 

763 

75 

91 

1 

2 

16 

237 

205 

442 

221 

189 

410 

32 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

291 

330 

621 

271 

299 

570 

51 

92 

1 

1 

2 

10 

STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

Masters. 

■  i:  'MaKters. 
\ssistante. 

1  Assistants.  || 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

366 

374 

740 

341 

342 

683 

57 

92 

1 

2 

1 

11 

473 

363 

836 

438 

332 

770 

66 

92 

1 

1 

2 

13 

520 

520 

483 

483 

37 

93 

1 

2 

10 

406 

279 

685 

370 

248 

618 

67 

90 

1 

1 

2 

12 

774 

774 

734 

734 

40 

95 

1 

2 

1 

13 

389 

429 

818 

357 

393 

750 

68 

92 

1 

1 

3 

11 

575 

575 

530 

530 

45 

92 

1 

2 

1 

9 

522 

519 

1,041 

474 

462 

936 

105 

90 

1 

1 

2 

16 

354 

236 

590 

322 

212 

534 

56 

91 

1 

1 

2 

10 

200 

189 

389 

181 

172 

353 

36 

91 

1 

1 

1 

7 

426 

423 

849 

389 

376 

765 

84 

90 

1 

2 

2 

13 

151 

173 

324 

141 

160 

301 

23 

93 

1 

1 

6 

588 

588 

534 

534 

54 

91 

1 

2 

11 

1,043 

1,043 

946 

946 

97 

91 

1 

3 

1 

16 

256 

218 

474 

239 

202 

441 

33 

93 

1 

1 

1 

7 

226 

308 

534 

211 

284 

495 

39 

93 

1 

1 

1 

9 

482 

482 

411 

411 

71 

85 

1 

2 

1 

7 

436 

436 

399 

399 

37 

92 

1 

2 

2 

6 

161 

173 

334 

149 

159 

308 

26 

92 

1 

2 

5 

200 

205 

405 

189 

192 

381 

24 

94 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Sherwin  

512 

512 

477 

477 

35 

93 

1 

2 

1 

7 

605 

605 

543 

543 

62 

90 

1 

2 

11 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

505 

505 

479 

479 

26 

95 

1 

1 

1 

8 

142 

133 

275 

131 

121 

252 

23 

92 

1 

1 

5 

310 

304 

614 

291 

284 

575 

39 

94 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Washington  Allston  .... 

418 

451 

869 

381 

401 

782 

87 

90 

1 

2 

2 

16 

663 

663 

602 

602 

61 

91 

1 

2 

11 

.  685 

685 

611 

611 

74 

89 

1 

2 

12 

Totals  

18,118 

16,909 

35,027 

16,675 

15,283 

31,958 

3,069 

91 

56 

58 

571 

10 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


CLASSES. 

Under 

4: 

years. 

*» 

years. 

years. 

years. 

• 

years. 

e 

years. 

o 

V 

years. 

1  Latin 
Schools, 

All  Classes.  .  .  | 

Girls  , 

Advanced  Class 

Boys  :  . 
Girls  .  . 

High  Schools. 

Third-year  / 
Class  \ 

Second-year  / 
Class  \ 

Oirl<5 

First-year  Class  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls 

Girls  .  . 

Second  Class  .  -| 

Girls  .  . 

• 

© 

Third  Class  .  .  | 

ammar  Sch( 

Fourth  Class  .  | 

1 

14 

23 

Fifth  Class  .  .  | 

1 

13 
14 

163 
201 

u 

Sixth  Class  .  .  | 

Girls 

7 
4 

209 
188 

950 
871 

Ungraded  Class  | 

Girls 

17 
8 

48 
21 

97 
84 

37 

494 

2,403 

• 

First  Class  .  .  | 

Girls  .  . 

5 
2 

206 
215 

1,090 
1,047 

1,390 
1,277 

© 

Second  Class .  | 

Girls 

2 
2 

318 
297 

1,453 
1,317 

1,573 
1,345 

704 
678 

imary 

Third  Class   .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

10 

3 

1,147 
906 

2,672 
2,446 

1,751 
1,565 

599 
544 

190 
165 

In 

Ph 

13 

2,057 

5,740 

6,507 

6,198 

4,404 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

All  Classes  .  .  | 

Boys  .  . 
Girls  .  . 

112 
121 

669 
726 

831 
875 

167 
179 

4 
21 

Totals  .... 

233 

1,395 

1,706 

346 

25 

233 

1,408 

3,763 

6,086 

6,569 

6,692 

6,807 

STATISTICS. 
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TO  AGE  AND  TO  CLASSES,  JUNE,  1897. 


lO 

years. 

11 

years. 

12 

years. 

I 

lit 

years. 

14 

years. 

15 

years. 

16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

lO 

years 
and 

Totals. 

5 
4 

31 
12 

49 
25 

100 
38 

109 
54 

120 
65 

85 

55 
29 

27 
25 

581 
294 

9 

43 

74 

138 

163 

185 

127 

84 

52 

875 

1 

2 

19 
21 

19 

56 

26 

76 

65 
155 

1 

5 
4 

42 
50 

94 
139 

81 
131 

50 
73 

273 
397 

10 

3 

62 
55 

127 
141 

129 
151 

57 
80 

15 
24 

400 
454 

14 
9 

88 
oU 

232 
246 

265 

93 
155 

25 
40 

6 
9 

723 
759 

23 

162 

605 

867 

801 

489 

279 

3,226 

•  • 

1 

23 
22 

166 
146 

424 
455 

503 
561 

276 
361 

72 
105 

5 
25 

1,470 
1,675 

1 

17 
16 

158 
167 

494 
491 

598 
628 

417 
449 

157 
209 

38 
42 

8 
4 

1 

3 

•  • 

1,887 
2,007 

22 
19 

165 
157 

581 
548 

816 
774 

620 
542 

248 
256 

72 
73 

13 
13 

4 
2 

2,538 
2,385 

233 
239 

693 
717 

940 
930 

770 
698 

394 
347 

98 
113 

16 
19 

2 

3,165 
3,088 

739 
835 

998 
990 

828 
728 

417 
362 

164 
145 

40 
30 

7 

5 

9 
1 

3,372 
3,311 

1,298 
1,053 

801 
610 

423 
334 

197 
152 

72 
57 

15 
8 

1 

3,972 
3,278 

203 
155 

226 
180 

196 
141 

131 
126 

102 
61 

37 
20 

8 
5 

1 

1,066 
801 

4,797 

5,571 

6,019 

5,740 

4,609 

2,795 

1,209 

293 

48 

34,015 

789 
597 

237 
222 

61 

65 

15 
20 

3,743 
3,445 

263 
224 

48 
54 

17 
24 

6 
6 

4,384 
3,947 

74 

OO 

16 

91 

4 

1 1 
1  i 

4 

9 

6,467 
5,702 

oyc5 

1  QO 

Do 

A  /,Doo 

1,783 
1,922 

3,705 

6,733 

6,178 

6,244 

5,890 

4,909 

3,563 

2,261 

1,221 

621 

331 

69,509 

14 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  excluding  Principals,  June,  1897. 


10  u 

u 

0.  of 

Teache 

verage 
of  Pup: 

0.  of  Pi 
oaTea 

9 

396 

44 

13 

599 

46 

11 

50 

Bigelow  .... 

15 

737 

49 

Bowditch  ... 

u 

552 

50 

Bowdoin  .... 

10 

448 

45 

Brimmer  .... 

XI 

527 

4-8 

"Rnnb-or  Will 

]  \ 

5 13 

4-7 

Chapman . . . 

13 

626 

4-8 

Chas.  Sumner 

19 

912 

43 

Cn  st  r  (jTiDson 

13 

621 

4-8 

1  X 

595 

Dearborn* . . . 

15 

760 

51 

Dillaway  .... 

i  OD 

Oo 

1  A. 

O  i  0 

4:0 

1 

Edw.  Everett, 

1  1 
J  i 

111 

11 

Emerson  .... 

J  O 

v\jyj 

fin 

13 

681 

52 

Jbrankiin  .... 

14 

652 

47 

Frothingham 

12 

600 

50 

Gaston  

15 

785 

52 

Geo.  Putnam, 

9 

452 

50 

Gilbert  Stuart 

8 

414 

52 

Hancock  

18 

838 

47 

9 

442 

49 

13 

621 

48 

H.  L.  Pierce, 

14 

740 

53 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

Average  No. 
of  Pupils. 

iiugii  u  isrien 

16 

836 

Hyde  

12 

520 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

15 

685 

Lawrence  . . . 

16 

774 

15 

818 

12 

575 

19 

1,041 

13 

590 

9 

389 

17 

849 

7 

324 

Norcross  .... 

13 

588 

PViillino 

20 

1,043 

Prescott*  .  . 

9 

474 

11 

534 

10 

482 

Rice  

10 

436 

Kobt.  (jr.  oiiaw 

7 

334 

Roger  Clap  . . 

7 

405 

10 

512 

Shurtleff  .... 

13 

605 

Thos.N.  Hart 

10 

505 

Tileston*  

6 

275 

13 

614 

Wasiiington 

Allston, 

20 

869 

Wells  

13 

663 

Winthrop  . . . 

14 

685 

Totals 


720  35,027 


*  One  temporary  teacher  also  employed. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 
Graduates,  June,  1897. 


Adams   

Agassiz  

Bennett   

Bigelow   

Bowditch  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer   

Bunker  Hill   

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  . . 

Comins  

Dearborn   ... 

Dillaway  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Everett   

Franklin   

Frothingham   

Gaston   

George  Putnam  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Hancock   

Harris   

Harvard   

Henry  L.  Pierce  


40 


35 
43 
84 
45 
79 
49 
44 
40 
75 
76 
72 
51 

105 
74 
39 
38 
62 
45 
80 
68 
41 
90 
52 
33 
34 
29 
46 
42 

112 


Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

John  A.  Andrew  . . . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Lincoln  

Lowell  

Lyman   

Martin  

Mather  

Minot   

Norcross   

Phillips  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy   

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  . . . 

Roger  Clapp  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thomas  N.  Hart  . . . 

Tileston   . . 

Warren  

Washington  Allston 

Wells  

Winthrop  


19 


27 
53 
48 
48 
52 
21 
8 
30 
20 


47 
22 
25 
28 
38 
18 
10 
38 


43 
10 
15 
28 


Totals 


1409 


1631 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  14. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1897. 


Average  whole 

Average 

6 

and 

a 

a> 

Number. 

Attendance. 

« 

c  a 

een  5 
ears. 

?  Yea 

Whole  No 
Date. 

Teacl 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Aven 
Ab 

Per  ce 
Atte 

m 

Over  i 

5 

149 

125 

274 

118 

98 

216 

00 

79 

123 

101 

97/1 
Za 

5 

164 

116 

280 

144 

98 

242 

38 

86 

104 

138 

242 

224 

221 

445 

204 

198 

402 

'io 

90 

237 

Zl  ( 

404 

294 

207 

501 

258 

178 

436 

OO 

87 

245 

Zol 

4QQ 

10 

276 

271 

547 

236 

229 

465 

QO 

85 

281 

260 

041 

g 

189 

192 

381 

162 

160 

322 

oy 

84 

212 

186 

398 

200 

151 

351 

174 

126 

300 

01 

85 

160 

181 

341 

Bunker  Hill    .  .  .  . 

1  r\ 

212 

186 

398 

191 

165 

356 

42 

on 

208 

g 

229 

221 

450 

188 

180 

368 

CO 

89 
oz 

248 

203 

401 

Charles  Sumner    .  . 

16 

380 

320 

700 

343 

281 

624 

76 

oy 

397 

71Q 

1  ly 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

Q 
O 

221 

202 

423 

189 

171 

360 

63 

85 

249 

01  7 
LV  1 

4DD 

D 

161 

137 

298 

143 

113 

256 

86 

147 

IDU 

OU  1 

16 

504 

416 

920 

431 

350 

781 

139 

oO 

431 

yio 

10 

289 

250 

539 

249 

209 

458 

81 

oo 

286 

z^y 

010 

13 

300 

298 

598 

257 

244 

501 

97 

274 

320 

594 

10 

243 

267 

510 

201 

224 

425 

85 

83 

236 

251 

487 

Edward  Everett   .  . 

6 

173 

165 

338 

153 

141 

294 

44 

87 

171 

170 

341 

10 

357 

188 

545 

324 

165 

489 

56 

90 

278 

257 

535 

13 

368 

311 

679 

310 

260 

570 

109 

84 

337 

351 

688 

9 

256 

268 

524 

209 

209 

418 

106 

80 

233 

266 

499 

12 

.  339 

329 

668 

282 

272 

554 

114 

83 

318 

294 

612 

Frothingharn  .... 

10 

291 

230 

521 

259 

201 

460 

61 

88 

280 

246 

526 

7 

190 

182 

372 

166 

158 

324 

48 

87 

207 

162 

369 

George  Putnam  .  .  . 

7 

212 

168 

380 

184 

138 

322 

58 

85 

199 

165 

364 

Gilbert  Stuart    .  .  . 

5 

119 

97 

216 

104 

87 

191 

25 

88 

138 

93 

231 

22 

564 

633 

1,197 

527 

572 

1,099 

98 

92 

650 

526 

1,176 

7 

175 

166 

341 

155 

141 

296 

45 

87 

184 

180 

364 

12 

304 

302 

606 

267 

256 

523 

83 

86 

342 

260 

602 

Henry  L.  Pierce    .  . 

8 

190 

197 

387 

172 

171 

343 

44 

89 

242  j 

189 

431 

STATISTICS. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde  .... 

John  A.Andrew, 

Lawrence 

Lewis  . 

Lincoln 

Lowell 

Lyman 

Martin  . 

Mather 

Minot  . 

Norcross 

Phillips 

Prescott 

Prince  . 

Quincy 

Rice  .  . 

Robt.  G.  Shaw 

Roger  Clap  . 

Sherwin  .  .  . 

Shurtleff.  .  . 

Thomas  N.  Hart, 

Tileston  .  . 

Warren  .  , 

Washington 
Allston  . 


Wells  .... 
Winthrop  .  . 

Totals  .  . 


£ 

Average  whole 
Number. 

Average 
Attendance. 

0) 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

n  5  and 
.rs. 

1 

>^ 

No.  at 

Teach( 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Averag 
Abse 

Betwee 
8  Yea 

Over  8 

Whole 
Date. 

14 

513 

342 

855 

436 

284 

720 

136 

84 

418 

451 

869 

8 

212 

236 

448 

184 

202 

386 

62 

86 

200 

214 

414 

11 

274 

273 

547 

236 

220 

456 

91 

83 

307 

244 

551 

15 

467 

137 

604 

42] 

121 

542 

62 

90 

332 

267 

599 

1-2 

303 

338 

641 

247 

269 

516 

125 

80 

313 

312 

625 

12 

386 

317 

703 

331 

264 

595 

108 

85 

354 

336 

690 

16 

447 

425 

872 

385 

346 

731 

141 

84 

431 

405 

836 

8 

215 

216' 

431 

196 

194 

390 

41 

90 

254 

206 

460 

5 

146 

128 

274 

124 

107 

231 

43 

84 

131 

156 

287 

12 

386 

350 

736 

313 

272 

585 

]51 

80 

388 

366 

754 

4 

121 

108 

229 

106 

92 

198 

31 

86 

112 

125 

237 

11 

152 

342 

494 

140 

305 

445 

49 

90 

247 

245 

492 

5 

154 

137 

291 

140 

119 

259 

32 

89 

143 

142 

285 

Q 
0 

194 

182 

376 

170 

156 

326 

ou 

87 

I  77 

I I  k 

399 

7 

168 

190 

358 

146 

161 

307 

51 

86 

lol 

on 

OVA 

11 

316 

242 

558 

271 

200 

471 

87 

84 

313 

240 

553 

7 

137 

129 

266 

120 

108 

226 

40 

85 

105 

153 

258 

5 

107 

104 

211 

94 

91 

185 

26 

88 

104 

111 

215 

7 

216 

207 

423 

193 

176 

369 

54 

87 

236 

185 

421 

10 

257 

259 

516 

226 

223 

449 

67 

87 

261 

256 

517 

5 

121 

111 

232 

107 

97 

204 

28 

88 

142 

95 

237 

9 

297 

176 

473 

269 

154 

423 

50 

89 

252 

222 

474 

4 

104 

98 

202 

92 

83 

175 

27 

87 

126 

95 

221 

7 

170 

149 

319 

152 

130 

282 

37 

88 

170 

149 

319 

13 

353 

322 

675 

299 

260 

559 

116 

83 

384 

320 

704 

22 

672 

641 

1,313 

591 

556 

1,147 

166 

87 

615 

665 

1,280 

5 

144 

114 

258 

129 

97 

226 

32 

87 

159 

84 

243 

629 

14,606 

13,089 

27,694 

12,718 

11,080 

23,798 

3,896 

86 

14,317 

13,371 

27,688 

18 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  14. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  in  each  Class,  whole  Number,  and  Ages, 
June  30,  1897. 


First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

GO 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Adams  .... 

76 

52 

146 

274 

9 

57 

67 

64 

58 

24 

4 

1 

Agassi  z  .... 

94 

58 

90 

242 

17 

43 

44 

54 

45 

22 

13 

3 

Bennett  .... 

131 

145 

178 

454 

43 

90 

104 

93 

69 

39 

10 

5 

Bigelow  .... 

150 

188 

:  161 

499 

37 

87 

121 

127 

75 

29 

15 

6 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

159 

164 

218 

541 

41 

106 

134 

124 

93 

33 

8 

1 

Bowdoin    .  .  . 

90 

133 

175 

398 

20 

92 

100 

87 

51 

38 

6 

4 

Brimmer    .  .  . 

93 

102 

146 

341 

23 

87 

50 

72 

71 

32 

5 

1 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

110 

124 

178 

412 

37 

84 

87 

85 

64 

39 

11 

5 

Chapman   .  .  . 

112 

120 

219 

451 

28 

118 

102 

95 

72 

26 

6 

4 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

201 

218 

300 

719 

81 

168 

150 

155 

117 

43 

6 

1 

Christ'r  Gibson, 

118 

136 

212 

466 

26 

92 

131 

112 

75 

23 

5 

1 

Comins  .... 

78 

88 

141 

307 

25 

54 

68 

66 

42 

32 

]1 

8 

Dearborn   .  .  . 

228 

206 

484 

918 

52 

162 

217 

193 

141 

90 

44 

10 

Dillaway    .  .  . 

134 

160 

221 

515 

42 

107 

137 

122 

68 

30 

7 

1 

Dudley  .... 

163 

187 

244 

594 

36 

113 

125 

123 

111 

59 

19 

6 

Dwight  .... 

140 

143 

204 

487 

24 

112 

100 

130 

76 

34 

8 

3 

Edward  Everett, 

91 

121 

129 

341 

19 

59 

93 

72 

57 

28 

4 

7 

Eliot  

102 

200 

233 

535 

65 

110 

113 

128 

71 

41 

14 

3 

Emerson    .  .  , 

150 

234 

304 

688 

47 

129 

161 

166 

117 

42 

22 

4 

Everett  .... 

141 

140 

218 

499 

18 

91 

124 

108 

88 

44 

16 

8 

Franklin  .... 

154 

222 

236 

612 

71 

113 

134 

160 

80 

40 

12 

1 

Frothingham  . 

108 

215 

203 

526 

35 

112 

133 

135 

85 

20 

3 

3 

Gaston  .... 

98 

111 

160 

369 

32 

76 

99 

75 

64 

14 

6 

2 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

100 

85 

179 

364 

25 

86 

88 

68 

56 

29 

8 

3 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

50 

79 

102 

231 

18 

50 

70 

46 

33 

11 

1 

2 

Hancock    .  .  . 

217 

285 

674 

1,176 

81 

268 

301 

207 

164 

107 

43 

5 

Harris  

95 

97 

172 

364 

29 

69 

86 

76 

62 

31 

6 

4 

Harvard  .... 

132 

202 

268 

602 

58 

126 

158 

106 

91 

41 

20 

2 

Henry  L.  Pierce, 

116 

127 

188 

431 

38 

98 

106 

99 

68 

15 

1 

STATISTICS.  19 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.  —  Concluded. 


First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Whole 
Number. 

Five  years 
and  under. 

Six  years. 

Seven  years. 

li 

Eight  years. 

Nine  years. 

Ten  years. 

Eleven  years. 

Twelve  years. 

Thirteen  years 
and  over. 

Hugh  O'Brien, 

237 

240 

392 

869 

68 

169 

181 

187 

149 

81 

19 

15 

Hyde  

127 

108 

179 

414 

30 

82 

88 

95 

71 

34 

9 

o 

2 

J.  A.  Andrew, 

148 

193 

210 

551 

32 

144 

131 

123 

67 

34 

11 

8 

1 

Lawrence    .  . 

130 

173 

296 

599 

83 

114 

135 

131 

83 

40 

8 

3 

2 

Lewis  .... 

206 

151 

268 

625 

37 

123 

153 

148 

106 

37 

18 

2 

1 

Lincoln    .  .  . 

202 

211 

277 

690 

50 

163 

141 

147 

105 

54 

17 

11 

2 

Lowell  .... 

235 

249 

352 

836 

41 

163 

227 

198 

137 

52 

17 

1 

Lyman  .... 

111 

138 

211 

460 

45 

105 

104 

106 

71 

24 

4 

1 

Martin  .... 

56 

97 

134 

287 

31 

36 

64 

63 

64 

23 

6 

Mather  .... 

237 

196 

321 

754 

57 

164 

167 

182 

118 

49 

12 

5 

Minot  .... 

55 

77 

105 

237 

8 

51 

53 

61 

33 

17 

10 

4 

Norcross  .  .  . 

137 

187 

168 

492 

46 

87 

114 

100 

92 

37 

11 

4 

1 

Phillips    .  .  . 

54 

107 

124 

285 

9 

72 

62 

69 

35 

25 

13 

Prescott   .  .  . 

98 

133 

168 

399 

33 

102 

87 

93 

69 

13 

1 

1 

Prince  .... 

93 

115 

184 

392 

11 

89 

81 

106 

67 

32 

5 

1 

Quincy  .... 

195 

193 

165 

553 

59 

113 

141 

107 

90 

■^n 
ou 

]|^ 

Rice  

88 

83 

87 

258 

8 

38 

59 

64 

52 

27 

9 

1 

Robt.  G.  Shaw, 

58 

68 

89 

215 

10 

51 

43 

54 

38 

13 

3 

2 

1 

Roger  Clap  .  . 

97 

111 

213 

421 

40 

89 

107 

83 

65 

23 

8 

3 

3 

Sherwin   .  .  . 

149 

149 

219 

517 

50 

97 

114 

101 

101 

36 

16 

1 

1 

Shurtletf  .  .  . 

45 

93 

99 

237 

24 

61 

57 

51 

34 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Thos.  N.  Hart, 

162 

151 

161 

474 

24 

105 

123 

132 

68 

14 

5 

1 

2 

Tileston   .  .  . 

61 

49 

111 

221 

20 

46 

60 

52 

32 

7 

4 

Warren    .  .  . 

91 

85 

143 

319 

21 

63 

86 

83 

49 

13 

3 

1 

Washington 
Allston  .  . 

149 

197 

358 

704 

72 

140 

172 

152 

102 

47 

14 

5 

Wells  .... 

287 

333 

660 

1,280 

70 

261 

284 

315 

213 

106 

24 

6 

1 

Winthrop    .  . 

49 

102 

92 

243 

24 

55 

80 

47 

29 

6 

1 

1 

Totals    .  . 

7,188 

8,331 

12,169 

27,088 

2,070 

6,740 

6,507 

6,198 

1,404 

1,936 

598 

182 

53 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  14. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
Number  of  Pupils  to  a  Teacher,  June  30,  1897. 


Adams  *  

Agassiz  

Bennett  *  .... 

Bigelow   

Bowditcli  

Bowdoin   

Brimmer  

Bunker  Hill  . . 

Chapman  . .  

Charles  Sumner, 
Christo'r  Gibson 

Comins  

Dearborn  %  •  •  •  • 

Dillaway  

Dudley   

Dwight  

Edward  Everett, 

Eliot   

Emerson  

Everett   

Franklin.   

Frothingham  . .  . 

Gaston  

George  Putnam, 
Gilbert  Stuart. . 

Hancock  

Harris  

Harvard  

Henry  L.  Pierce, 


9) 


o 
5 
7 

11 
10 

!) 

7 
10 

8 
13 

8 

0 

16 
10 
18 
10 

6 
10 
13 

9 
12 
10 

7 

7 

a 
22 

7 
12 

8 


274 
280 
445 
501 
547 
381 
351 
398 
450 
700 
423 
298 
920 
539 
598 
510 
338 
545 
679 
524 
668 
521 
372 
380 
216 
1,197 
341 
606 
387 


C3 


05 

56 
65 
45 
55 
42 
50 
40 
56 
54 
53 
50 
57 
54 
46 
51 
56 
54 
54 
58 
56 
52 
53 
54 
43 
54 
49 
50 
48 


Hugh  O'Brien  .  . 

Hyde  t   >• 

J.  A .  Andrew.  .  . 

Lawrence   

Lewis   

Lincoln  

Lowell   

Lyman  *   

Martin  

Mather*   

Minot  

Norcross  

Phillips   

Prescott  ..... 

Prince  

Quincy   . 

Rice ...  

Roberto.  Shaw, 

Roger  Clap  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Thos.  N.  Hart. . 

Tileston  f  

Warren  

Washington 
Allston  

Wells  

Winthrop   

Totals  


14 

8 

11 
15 
12 
12 
16 
8 
5 
12 
4 
11 
5 
8 
7 

11 

7 
5 
7 

10 

5 
9 
4 
7 

13 
22 
5 


529 


27,694 


*One  temporary  teucher  also  employed, 
t  One  special  assistant  also  employed. 
JTwo  special  assistants  also  employed. 


STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  Jane  SO,  1897. 


j  Teachers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

No.  5  Years 
and  over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

Girls 

Total. 

Boys 
oys. 

Girls 

Total. 

Adiims  .... 

3 

45 

88 

83 

30 

22 

52 

31 

63 

43 

57 

100 

Agaesiz  .... 

2 

12 

30 

42 

8 

22 

30 

12 

71 

17 

15 

32 

IJeunett  .... 

2 

24 

29 

53 

18 

20 

38 

15 

72 

14 

40 

54 

Bowditch  .  .  . 

4 

67 

52 

119 

47 

35 

82 

37 

69 

55 

58 

113 

Bowdoiu   .  .  . 

2 

38 

37 

75 

22 

22 

44 

31 

59 

39 

39 

78 

Brimmer  .  .  . 

2 

20 

34 

54 

15 

25 

40 

14 

74 

41 

19 

60 

Bunker  Hill  .  . 

2 

26 

35 

61 

14 

19 

33 

28 

M 

36 

28 

64 

Chapman  .  .  . 

3 

47 

36 

S3 

29 

24 

53 

30 

64 

62 

25 

87 

Chas.  Sumner  . 

4 

51 

72 

123 

43 

56 

99 

24 

80 

55 

67 

122 

Ohrist'r  Gibson 

3 

40 

41 

81 

28 

31 

59 

22 

73 

16 

54 

70 

Comins  .... 

4 

47 

61 

108 

32 

43 

75 

33 

69 

31 

85 

116 

Dearborn  .  .  . 

2 

32 

28 

60 

26 

19 

45 

15 

75 

9 

51 

60 

Dillaway   .  .  . 

4 

67 

48 

115 

48 

31 

79 

36 

69 

35 

77 

112 

Dudley  .... 

2 

25 

30 

55 

16 

22 

38 

17 

69 

36 

21 

57 

Dwight  .... 

4 

40 

68 

108 

29 

50 

79 

29 

73 

41 

61 

102 

Eliot  .... 

4 

64 

63 

127 

56 

53 

109 

18 

86 

57 

68 

125 

Emerson   .  ,  . 

2 

29 

33 

62 

19 

22 

41 

21 

66 

29 

33 

62 

Everett  .... 

2 

24 

28 

52 

14 

15 

29 

23 

56 

23 

30 

53 

Franklin    .  .  . 

2 

23 

19 

42 

13 

11 

24 

18 

57 

35 

12 

47 

Frothingham  . 

2 

30 

26 

56 

25 

22 

47 

9 

84 

30 

29 

59 

Gaston  .... 

1 

20 

30 

50 

16 

22 

38 

12 

76 

29 

27 

56 

Geo.  Putnam  . 

2 

23 

34 

57 

11 

18 

29 

28 

51 

24 

32 

56 

Gilbert  Stuart . 

2 

25 

24 

49 

19 

19 

38 

11 

78 

30 

29 

59 

Ilancock    .  .  . 

6 

72 

113 

185 

55 

87 

142 

43 

77 

95 

97 

192 

Harvard    .  .  . 

2 

25 

28 

53 

19 

20 

39 

14 

73 

27 

29 

56 

H.  L.  Pierce  . 

3 

33 

37 

70 

27 

30 

57 

13 

81 

40 

58 

98 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

2 

27 

28 

55 

20 

21 

41 

14 

75 

20 

53 

Hyde  

2 

23 

44 

67 

18 

30 

48 

19 

72 

16 

« 

64 

J.  A.  Andrew  . 

2 

26 

33 

59 

19 

22 

41 

18 

69 

11 

44 

55 

Lawrence  .  .  . 

4 

53 

55 

108 

41 

40 

81 

27 

75 

53 

56 

109 

Lewis  

2 

22 

34 

56 

16 

24 

40 

16 

72 

23 

32 

55 

Lincoln  .... 

2 

40 

19 

59 

27 

13 

40 

19 

68 

22 

33 

55 

22 
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KINDERGARTENS.  —  Concluded. 
Semi-annual  Returns  to  June  30,  1897. 


ichers. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

•age 
isence. 

Per  cent,  of 
Attendance. 

No.  under  5 
Years. 

5  years 
over. 

Whole  No. 
at  Date. 

Boys. 

- 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

a) 

>< 
< 

.  -o 

o  c 

Lowell  .... 

2 

40 

39 

79 

27 

25 

52 

27 

66 

62 

16 

78 

Lyman  .... 

4 

45 

76 

121 

25 

48 

73 

48 

60 

59 

60 

119 

Martin  .... 

2 

26 

32 

58 

17 

21 

38 

20 

66 

24 

32 

56 

Mather  .... 

2 

39 

38 

77 

23 

21 

44 

33 

57 

19 

55 

74 

2 

27 

32 

59 

20 

23 

43 

16 

73 

10 

50 

60 

Norcross  .  .  . 

2 

22 

33 

55 

14 

22 

36 

19 

65 

45 

18 

61 

Phillips  .... 

2 

24 

36 

60 

20 

26 

46 

14 

77 

21 

36 

57 

Prescott    .  .  . 

2 

25 

26 

51 

20 

20 

40 

11 

78 

14 

38 

52 

Prince  .... 

2 

24 

27 

51 

20 

22 

42 

9 

89 

Oil 

26 

44 

70 

Qiiincy  .... 

2 

35 

24 

59 

26 

19 

45 

14 

76 

38 

20 

58 

2 

28 

20 

48 

18 

13 

31 

17 

65 

16 

29 

45 

Robert  G.Shaw, 

2 

28 

27 

55 

20 

20 

40 

15 

73 

18 

41 

59 

Sherwin    .  .  . 

2 

35 

24 

59 

27 

18 

45 

14 

76 

25 

27 

52 

Shurtleff   .  .  . 

2 

33 

30 

63 

27 

24 

51 

12 

81 

26 

36 

62 

Thos.  N.  Hart . 

3 

54 

27 

81 

45 

19 

64 

17 

80 

31 

44 

75 

"Washington 
Allston  .  .  . 

1 

20 

21 

41 

14 

13 

27 

14 

66 

24 

21 

45 

Wells  

4 

65 

61 

126 

49 

47 

96 

30 

76 

22 

105 

127 

Winthrop  .  .  . 

2 

39 

31 

70 

26 

22 

48 

22 

69 

54 

20 

74 

Totals  .... 

125 

1,749 

1,891 

3,640 

1,258 

1,33» 

2,591 

1,049 

71 

1,628 

2,077 

3,705 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  TRUANT 
OFFICERS. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL    AND    CHURCHILL,  PRINTERS. 
1  89  7. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Sept.  7,  1897. 

Ordered,  That  the  C/ommittee  on  Truant  Officers  be  au- 
thorized to  report  in  print. 

Attest  : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, 


REPORT. 


The  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  respectfully  submit 
their  annual  report  as  follows  : 

Truancy  is  a  matter  alfecting  the  body  politic  that  has 
only  recently  received  the  attention  that  its  vital  importance 
to  our  social  system  demands.  Much  legislation  has  here- 
tofore been  had  upon  this  subject,  and  more  is  proposed  in 
the  near  future,  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  principle  has 
been  fully  recognized  that  the  erring  child  should  be 
reformed  rather  than  punished,  and  that  the  cure  for  truancy 
is  prevention.  A  truant  is  a  child  who  is  required  under 
the  law  to  attend  school,  but  who  wilfully,  habitually,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent,  absents  himself 
therefrom.  Unrestrained,  the  truant  is  more  than  likely  to 
become  a  dangerous  person  in  the  community,  and  a  menace 
to  the  peace  of  society.  Often  the  truant  is  "  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning."  His  home  environment  is  such  that 
he  is  afforded  no  opportunity  to  form  those  habits  that  are 
fundamental  to  good  citizenship.  Deprived  of  such  advan- 
tages, how  can  he  be  expected  to  acquire  of  himself,  without 
suitable  instruction  and  guidance,  a  proper  esteem  for  him- 
self and  respect  for  others?  Here,  then,  arises  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  or  city  to  the  child,  its  obligation  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  to  achieve  good  citizenship, 
beyond  the  mere  providing  of  free  schools,  rather  than  to 
seek  an  excuse  to  brand  him  as  a  criminal.  This  responsi- 
bility has,  we  think,  been  recognized  by  the  city  of  Boston 
in  its  establishment  of  the  Parental  School,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  competent  and  well-organized  truant  force,  the 
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members  of  which  in  general  perform  their  varied  duties 
with  admirable  tact,  discretion,  and  zeal.  Supported  as  the 
officers  are  in  most  cases  by  the  intelligent  and  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  masters  and  teachers,  it  has  been  possible 
to  well  enforce  the  school  attendance  laws  in  this  city  with 
but  little  friction.  We  shall  not  attempt  in  this  report  to 
present  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  truancy,  but 
rather  call  attention  to  some  of  its  phases,  and  make  such 
suggestions  as  seem  to  us  worthy  of  consideration. 

THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  CHILD. 

Truancy  grows  largely  from  lack  of  resource  in  expedients 
for  arousino;  and  holdins:  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
child,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
influence  of  heredity,  environment,  and  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  the  child  to  be  taken  into  account  as  modifying 
factors,  but  the  wise  and  judicious  teacher  will  realize  that 
the  more  successful  she  is  in  holding  the  interest  of  the 
child,  in  stimulating  its  intellectual  growth,  in  implanting 
in  its  breast  a  respect  for  constituted  authority,  and  regard 
for  law  and  order,  the  less  will  be  the  inclination  to  truancy, 
and  the  greater  the  prospective  gain  in  true  and  upright 
manhood  and  womanhood  to  the  State.  An  appeal  to  the 
rod  should  be  a  last  resort.  The  best  solvent  of  a  perverse 
nature  is  love.  The  master  of  one  of  our  school  districts 
noticed  that  one  of  his  teachers,  new  to  the  work  and 
young  in  years,  had  a  much  larger  average  attendance  than 
the  other  teachers  under  his  control,  and  sought  an  explana- 
tion. The  reply  was  that  she  endeavored  to  make  the  open- 
ing of  each  session  particularly  bright  and  attractive,  to 
arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  her  pupils  as  soon  as 
they  came  into  her  presence,  and  so  turn  their  inclination  in 
the  direction  of  the  school-room  rather  than  away  from  it. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  prescribe  just  how  the  school 
is  to  be  made  a  place  to  be  sought  rather  than  avoided  on 
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the  part  of  the  child.  The  regular  course  of  study  must  be 
followed,  but  the  individuality,  the  tact,  of  the  teacher  must 
be  exercised  in  her  own  way.  Some  one  said  of  Dean 
Swift  that  he  could  write  entertainingly  of  a  broom-stick, 
and  the  personality  of  the  born  teacher  will  shine  through 
and  illumine  the  dryest  and  most  unattractive  subjects. 
Were  all  teachers  equally  gifted  with  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, to  sympathize  with,  and  to  direct  the  child,  it  seems 
clear  that  truancy  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

TRUANCY  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Truancy  in  the  primary  schools,  limited  in  amount  though 
it  be,  is  of  as  great  importance  as  in  the  higher  grades.  The 
children  attending  these  schools  are  in  the  most  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  and  more  susceptible  to  moral  influ- 
ences than  at  any  later  time.  Goethe  has  said  that  the 
impressions  formed  by  a  child  during  the  lirst  few  years  of 
his  existence  are  stronger  and  more  enduring  than  those 
made  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  A  bad  habit 
contracted  in  the  primary  school  clings  to  the  child  during 
the  whole  term  of  his  school  attendance,  and  may  result  in 
his  lasting  injury,  or  even  in  his  final  ruin.  The  truant 
officers  have  no  jurisdiction,  under  the  present  law,  over 
children  under  eight  years  of  age,  and  consequently  their 
control  over  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  is  confined  to 
moral  suasion  in  cases  coming  under  their  notice,  which, 
owing  to  the  time  of  the  officers  being  fully  occupied  with 
their  regular  duties,  are  of  necessity  comparatively  limited 
in  number.  In  these  schools  especially,  therefore,  should 
the  wise  and  judicious  teacher,  mindful  of  her  deep  respon- 
sibilities, exercise  a  strong  persuasive  influence  upon  the 
children  committed  to  her  care,  that  will  bear  rich  fruit  in 
future  years. 
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CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Corporal  punishment  as  a  remedy  for  truancy  is  an 
expedient  of  very  doubtful  efficacy.  Too  much  whipping 
not  only  shows  the  hard  side  of  a  teacher's  nature,  but  can 
hardly  tend  to  increase  the  attraction  of  the  school  for  the 
child  whose  inclination  is  already  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  who  in  many  cases  needs  an  entirely  different  method  of 
treatment.  Almost  all  truants  come  from  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  community.  Often  their  home  training  amounts  to 
practically  nothing ;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  wise  and 
salutary  restraint,  nor  to  a  discipline  governed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  a  well-balanced  mind.  To  such  a  child  conformity 
to  established  rules  is  of  necessity  irksome  and  disagreeable. 
If  escape  from  the  unaccustomed  bondage  be  punished 
simply  by  the  infliction  of  physical  pain,  it  is  perhaps  noth- 
ing but  what  the  child  is  well  acquainted  with  already, 
and  in  a  measure  indifferent  to,  and  his  natural  inclination 
aofainst  the  school  is  confirmed  and  streno^thened.  Relief 
from  the  confinement  of  the  school-room  is  oflset  by  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  suffering.  It  then  becomes  merely  a 
question  with  the  child,  of  how  great  or  frequent  a  price  he 
shall  pay  for  the  gratification  of  his  desires. 

SUPERVISION . 

The  matter  of  truancy  demands  and  should  receive  care- 
ful and  intelligent  scrutiny  and  supervision.  Not  only 
should  our  supervisors  intimately  acquaint  themselves  with 
this  phase  of  our  public  school  life,  but  there  should  be 
a  close  coordination  between  the  masters  of  the  several 
schools  and  their  subordinate  teachers  in  this  respect.  No 
teacher  should  fill  out  a  truant  card  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  master,  and  the  master  should  have  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  every  case  of  truancy  in  his  district,  and  the  attend- 
ant circumstances. 
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DAY  NURSERIES. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  absenteeism  is  the  retention  of  pupils 
at  home  to  take  charge  of  the  younger  children  of  the  family. 
In  many  cases  the  mother  is  obliged  to  support  herself  and 
family,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  day  labor,  and  keeps  an  older 
child  from  school  to  care  for  the  younger  children  during  her 
necessary  absences  from  home.  This  is  a  diflScult  and  deli- 
cate problem  to  solve.  The  older  children  are  entitled  to, 
and  should  receive,  the  schooling  for  which  the  law  provides, 
and  the  younger,  deprived  temporarily  of  the  mother's  care, 
cannot  be  left  alone  or  often  in  charge  of  some  friendly 
neighbor.  There  are  at  present  nine  day  nurseries  in  Bos- 
ton, all  of  which  are  supported  by  private  subscription. 
This  number  is  inadequate,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
mothers  who  seek  employment  during  the  day  to  afford  the 
time  necessary  to  convey  children  any  distance  from  their 
homes,  especially  at  an  hour  when  they  are  probably  obliged 
to  begin  their  labors.  If  private  charity,  which  is  already 
doing  so  much  for  the  benelit  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
community,  could  be  interested  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  much  larger  number  of  such  nurseries,  conven- 
iently located  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  it  would 
undoubtedly  decrease  absenteeism  and  the  truancy  growing 
therefrom.  These  institutions  are  in  a  measure  self-support- 
ing, a  small  fee  being  exacted  from  their  patrons,  not  large 
enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  caring  for  an  individual  child,  or 
to  be  too  great  a  tax  on  those  of  limited  means,  but  sufficient 
to  avoid  infringement  on  the  self-respect  of  those  who  would 
prefer  to  pay  rather  than  accept  a  charity. 

CHARITY. 

In  the  course  of  their  duties  the  various  truant  officers 
frequently  become  acquainted  with  cases  where  children  are 
kept  away  from  school  because  of  the  inability  of  their 
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parents  to  provide  them  with  suitable  clothing.  Many  such 
parents  are  unwilling  to  expose  their  necessities  by  applying 
for  charitable  assistance,  but  do  not  object  to  receiving  aid 
through  the  agency  of  the  truant  officers,  who  collect  shoes 
and  clothing  from  more  fortunate  people  in  their  respective 
districts  and  distribute  them  among  those  who  are  destitute. 
Masters  and  teachers  cheerfully  and  generously  contribute  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  their  pupils  in  this  respect,  and  the 
amounts  given  by  the  truant  officers  themselves  for  such 
purposes  are  not  inconsiderable  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It 
has  been  recently  suggested  that  it  might  be  wise  to  appropri- 
ate annually  a  certain  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  truant 
officers  for  the  purchase  of  shoes  and  clothing  for  needy 
children,  at  their  discretion,  and  that  such  an  expenditure  is 
as  legitimate  a  tax  upon  the  public  treasury  as  the  providing 
of  free  text-books.  While  we  have  no  question  that  any 
money  available  for  such  purposes  would  be  most  judiciously 
expended  by  the  truant  force,  yet,  in  view  of  the  number  of 
charitable  organizations  established  in  this  city,  and  the 
numerous  channels  through  which  relief  may  be  readily  and 
speedily  obtained  by  any  one  actually  needing  assistance, 
we  feel  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  to  recommend  that 
any  action  be  taken  in  this  direction. 

TRUANT  AND  INFORMATION  CARDS. 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  truant  and  information  cards  by 
the  teachers  in  our  schools  should  cease.  The  Regulations 
draw  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the  two,  and  this  dif- 
ference should  be  heeded  by  the  teachers  in  their  use  of 
these  cards.  The  mere  filling  out  of  a  truant  card  in  the 
case  of  an  absent  pupil  whose  previous  record  hardly  justi- 
fies the  suspicion  of  truancy  is  in  a  measure  an  injustice  to 
him,  for  by  such  action  the  teacher  in  her  own  mind  at  least 
convicts  the  child  of  truancy,  and  is  thereby  influenced  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  her  future  relations  with  him.  If 
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truancy  is  not  suspected,  the  teacher  should  in  all  cases  use 
the  information  card. 

TRANSFER  CARDS. 

By  a  recent  change  in  the  Regulations,  in  every  case  of 
transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  school  district  to  another,  two 
transfer  cards  are  required  to  be  given,  one  to  the  pupil  and 
the  other  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  district.  The  latter 
delivers  his  card  to  the  chief  truant  officer,  who,  in  turn, 
transmits  it  to  the  officer  of  the  district  to  which  the  child 
removes.  In  this  manner  a  very  close  watch  is  kept  over 
children  moving  from  one  section  of  the  city  to  another,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  such  a  child  escapes  from  the  supervision  of 
the  truant  force.  This  system  of  undoubted  value  and  efficacy 
in  Boston  should  be  extended  so  as  to  embrace  certainly 
the  entire  State,  and  possibly  New  England.  A  transfer  card 
for  a  child  leaving  Boston  should  be  sent  in  every  instance 
to  the  proper  school  officer  of  the  town  or  city  to  which 
the  child  removes,  and  under  a  reciprocal  arrangement  other 
towns  and  cities  should  notify  the  Boston  officials  of  children 
of  school  age  coming  to  this  city.  If  such  a  method  could 
be  faithfully  carried  out,  it  would  be  a  decided  help  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  laws  generally,  and 
especially  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Boston  truant 
force. 

A  JUVENILE  COURT. 

Boston  should  have  a  single  court  having  jurisdiction  over 
truants  and  other  juvenile  ofienders,  as  well  as  over  parents 
failing  to  comply  with  the  school  attendance  laws  applicable 
to  them.  With  one  judge  giving  his  entire  attention  to  this 
class  of  cases,  the  laws  relating  to  truancy  and  school  attend- 
ance would  be  given  a  uniform  interpretation,  and  the  truant 
officers  would  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  duties  in  full 
harmony  with  the  well-understood  practice  of  the  court.  As 
it  is  now,  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  action  of  the 
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judges  of  the  several  courts  having  jurisdiction,  and  the 
truant  force  is  often  embarrassed  in  the  preparation  and 
conduct  of  cases  on  this  account. 

THE  PARENTAL  SCHOOL. 

Although  it  might  appear  that  this  report  would  be  incom- 
plete without  an  extended  reference  to  the  recently  estab- 
lished Parental  School  in  West  Koxbury,  yet,  as  this  institu- 
tion has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  late  reports  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  more 
than  call  attention  to  what  has  already  been  said  upon  this 
subject.    (See  School  Documents  4,  1895,  and  5,1897.) 

THE  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  careful  canvass  made  every  year  in  May  by  the  school 
census-takers  gives  information  which  is  used  to  test  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  are  enforced. 

The  name,  age,  and  residence  of  every  child  from  five  to 
fifteen  years  old  are  entered  in  the  census-takers'  books. 
Against  each  name  is  a  note  indicating  attendance  at  a  pub- 
lic school,  at  a  private  school,  or  at  no  school  at  all,  during 
the  year  ending  at  the  date  of  the  census.  All  children  from 
eight  to  fourteen  years  of  age  thus  reported  by  the  census- 
takers  as  not  having  attended  school  are  made  subjects  of 
further  inquiry  by  the  truant  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  reasons  for  non-attendance.  A  return  of  these 
reasons  is  made  each  year  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
who  has  occasionally  made  studies  of  them  in  the  manner 
fully  described  by  him  in  his  reports  for  the  years  1885  and 
1886.  As  the  general  result  of  his  studies  in  this  matter, 
the  Superintendent  states  that  the  number  of  children  in  the 
whole  city  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law  relative  to  school  attendance  in  any  one  year  is  small  — 
not  above  four  hundred,  or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
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number  of  children  to  whom  the  law  applies.  Moreover, 
those  who  are  reported  unlawfully  non-attendant  one  year 
are  hardly  ever  found  to  be  so  the  year  following. 

The  Superintendent  reports  a  steady  improvement  in  the 
observance  of  the  school  attendance  laws  since  the  matter 
first  engaged  his  serious  attention  twelve  years  ago,  and 
strongly  commends  the  work  of  the  truant  officers  for  thor- 
oughness and  efficiency.  It  is  believed  that  Boston  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being  a  large  city  in  which 
compulsory  school  attendance  is  successfully  enforced. 

THE  TRUANT  FORCE  AND  ITS  DUTIES. 

The  truant  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men until  1873,  when  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  the 
School  Committee  were  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  two  or  more  suitable  persons  to  be  desig- 
nated as  truant  officers.  The  force  as  at  present  organized 
consists  of  eighteen  officers  and  a  chief,  and  the  city  is 
divided  into  eighteen  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  officer  is 
especially  assigned. 

A  teacher  suspecting  an  absent  pupil  of  being  away  Avith- 
out  the  consent  of  the  parents  fills  out  a  "  Truant  Card," 
furnished  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Committee,  entering 
thereon  the  name  of  the  pupil,  his  age,  name  of  parent,  resi- 
dence, and  date  or  dates  of  suspected  truancy.  These  cards 
are  collected  "by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  district,  on  his 
daily  visit,  and  the  cases  immediately  investigated  by  him. 
If  an  absent  child  is  not  suspected  of  truancy,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  detained  or  allowed  to  remain  at  home  without 
reasonable  excuse,  the  teacher  fills  out  an  "  Information 
Card,"  which  is  an  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pupil's  ab- 
sence. In  order  that  the  time  of  the  truant  officer  may  not 
be  consumed  unnecessarily,  the  Regulations  prescribe  that 
the  "  Information  Cards  "  shall  be  examined  and  signed  by 
the  principal  of  the  district  before  any  investigation  is  made. 
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It  often  happens  that  the  truant  officer  is  able  to  state  the 
cause  of  the  pupil's  absence  immediately.  In  such  cases  the 
information  is  at  once  sent  to  the  teacher,  and  the  card  de- 
stroyed, and  the  officer  proceeds  to  investigate  the  remain- 
ing cases  referred  to  him  for  attention. 

The  work  of  a  truant  officer  demands  intelligence,  pa- 
tience, and  tact  to  a  marked  degree.  It  frequently  extends 
into  the  evening,  as  it  often  happens  that  more  can  be  ac- 
complished by  their  efforts  with  the  fathers  than  with  the 
mothers.  The  performance  of  this  part  of  an  officer's  duty 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult  of  successful  accomplishment. 
The  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  parents  in  the  welfare  of 
the  children  must  be  aroused  and  stimulated,  and  their 
cooperation  enlisted  in  seeing  that  their  children  are  regular 
and  punctual  in  their  school  attendance.  The  result  of  the 
truant  officer's  investigation  is  entered  upon  the  back  of 
each  card  referred  to  him,  and  stated  to  the  respective  teach- 
ers on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  card  was  re- 
ceived by  him.  If  the  officer  finds  that  an  absentee  has 
returned  to  the  school,  he  notes  the  date  of  the  return  on 
the  back  of  the  card  of  such  child,  and  signs  his  name.  If 
a  truant  has  not  returned,  the  officer  keeps  the  card  for 
future  investigation.  The  completed  cards  are  then  taken 
to  the  principal  of  the  district  for  examination.  If  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  the  investigation,  he  affixes  his  signature 
as  evidence  that  the  truant  officer  has  performed  his  duty, 
and  the  cards  are  then  transmitted  weekly  to  the  chief 
truant  officer.  The  truant  officer  retains  the  cards  of  pupils 
who  have  not  returned  to  school,  and  calls  daily  at  the  home 
and  school  until  the  child  returns  to  the  school,  or  until  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  absence  is  obtained,  when  the 
facts  and  the  number  of  sessions  absent  are  recorded  on  the 
card,  which  is  then  handed  to  the  principal  as  described 
above.  The  truant  officers  are  also  alert  and  watchful  for 
truants  upon  the  streets,  and,  finding  such,  take  them  to 
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school,  and  turn  them  over  to  the  charge  of  the  principal. 

In  the  case  of  a  persistent  or  incorrigible  truant,  after  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  persuasive  efforts  of  the 
truant  officers  are  of  no  avail,  a  record  is  obtained  from  the 
teacher  of  the  dates  of  suspected  truancy  for  the  preceding 
three  months,  which  the  truant  officer  presents,  together 
with  the  result  of  his  investigation,  to  the  chief  truant 
officer,  Avho  may  then  give  his  consent  to  the  case  being 
brought  before  a  court  having  jurisdiction.  The  truant 
officer  then  brings  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  court, 
procures  a  summons,  and  notifies  the  parents  to  bring  the 
child  into  court  on  a  certain  day.  If  they  fail  to  comply, 
the  child  is  arrested  on  sight  and  brought  before  the  court. 
Except  in  extreme  cases  a  truant  is  placed  on  probation, 
and  if  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  weeks  it  appears  that 
reformation  has  taken  place  the  case  is  placed  on  file.  If 
otherwise,  the  truant  is  again  brought  before  the  court  and 
sentenced  to  the  Parental  School  for  a  term  not  exceedinof 
tvfo  years,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

STATISTICS. 

Numhev  of  Cases  investigated  by  the  Several  Officers  during 

the  Year  Ending  Aug.  31,  1897, 
Whole  number  investigated  on  truant  and  infor- 


mation cards         .        .        .        .        .        .  22,363 

Found  to  be  truants         .        .        .        .        .  5,620 

Complained  of  as  incorrigible    ....  234 

Put  on  probation      ......  53 

Sentenced        .......  181 

Transfer  cards  investigated       .        .        .        .  6,611 

New  pupils  put  into  school        .        .        .        .  388 

Neglected  children  placed  in  home     ...  4 


Parents  complained  of  for  neglect  of  duty  pre- 
scribed in  section  1  of  chapter  498,  Acts  of 
1894    5 
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CONFERENCE. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without  a  brief  reference  to 
an  event  that  occurred  during  the  year,  not  only  pleasant  in 
itself,  but  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  influence  upon 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Boston,  and 
solicitous  for  their  care  and  protection.  During  the  spring 
it  was  suggested  to  this  committee  that  if  they  could  meet 
socially  and  informally  the  individual  members  of  the  truant 
force,  it  would  tend  to  bring  the  officers  and  themselves  into 
closer  touch  with  each  other,  that  the  committee  would 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  several  officers  and  the 
methods  pursued  by  each  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
that  the  officers  would  feel  that  a  real  and  personal  interest 
was  taken  l^y  the  committee  in  their  work.  It  was  subse- 
quently sugg^ested  that  certain  officers  and  members  of  soci- 
eties and  institutions  in  Boston  interested  in  children  be 
invited  to  attend  such  a  conference,  and  finally,  through  the 
kindness  and  liberality  of  Mr.  Horatio  A.  Lamb,  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  Trustees  for  Children,  —  to  whom  we  desire 
to  express  our  hearty  thanks, — the  truant  officers  were 
invited  to  meet  the  committee  at  a  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
June  11. 

After  a  most  enjoyable  repast  the  evening  was  spent  in 
listening  to  various  speakers,  representing  the  Boston 
School  System,  the  Societies  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the 
Children's  Aid,  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and 
others,  and  in  the  free  discussion  and  interchange  of  views 
on  truancy,  neglected  children,  and  kindred  subjects.  We 
feel  that  this  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  productive  of  impor- 
tant results,  and  tend  to  create  a  hearty  and  systematic 
cooperation  among  those  having  charge  of  the  unfortunate 
children  in  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  thank  the  gentlemen  present 
for  their  attendance,  and  for  so  freely  drawing  upon  their 
stores  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  our  benefit,  and  to 
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assure  the  truant  oflScers  of  our  encouragement  and  support 
in  their  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD,  Chairman. 

JAMES  A.  Mcdonald, 

HENRY  D.  HUGGAN, 
GUSTAV  LIEBMANN, 
SAxMUEL  E.  COURTNEY, 

Committee  on  Truant  Officers. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HORACE  MANN 

SCHOOL. 


BOSTON: 
PRESS  OF  ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL. 
1897. 


In  School  Committee,  Sept.  28,  1897. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School 
be  authorized  to  present  their  Annual  Report  in  print,  and 
that  fifteen  hundred  copies  be  printed. 
Attest : 

THORNTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The  Committee  on  the  Horace  Mann  School  herewith 
submit  their  annual  report  as  follows  : 

The  school  opened  September  8,  1896,  with  one  hundred 
and  tvTO  pupils  —  fifty-one  girls  and  fifty-one  boys.  It 
closed  June  24,  1897,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  pupils, 
fifty-six  boys  and  fifty-six  girls.  Of  this  number,  eighty 
were  residents  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  thirty-two  were 
from  towns  in  the  vicinity.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year 
m  June,  five  pupils  —  three  girls  and  two  boys  —  were  grad- 
uated and  received  well-merited  diplomas  from  the  Com- 
mittee, in  behalf  of  the  Boston  School  Board.  This  is  the 
second  class  to  graduate  in  the  history  of  the  school.  This 
class  showed  great  proficiency  in  speech  reading,  facility  in 
articulation,  and  as  thorough  mental  training  as  pupils  of 
the  same  grade  in  other  schools. 

The  Sloyd  department  is  now  a  permanent  and  valuable 
method  of  instruction  in  this  school,  and  is  artistic  and 
practical  in  its  results.  Twenty-five  boys  and  three  girls 
have  received  such  instruction  during  the  year.  Mechanical 
drawing  is  an  important  feature  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  tools.  All  the  pupils,  excepting  those  of  the  first 
year,  have  made  drawings  of  models  before  reproducing 
them.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  wood-turning  w^as 
begun  ;  three  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  the  second  half- 
year,  with  one  lesson  each  week.  Special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  making  original  designs.  From  simple 
drawings  of  their  own  the  pupils  were  allowed  to  make 
original  models.  Nearly  all  in  this  department  made  some 
gift  for  home  friends  for  the  holidays.  This  branch  of  in- 
struction not  only  develops  the  pupils'  mental  powers,  but 
also  tends  to  bring  the  school  work  and  home  life  into  close 
relation. 
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During  the  school  year  the  sewing  classes  were  taught  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  course,  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  The  pupils  in  the  various  grades  mastered 
stitching  and  finished  the  articles  allotted  to  each  year. 
Those  in  the  primary  grades  were  allowed  to  make  their 
first  models ;  the  intermediate  grades,  specimens  of  under- 
wear ;  the  more  advanced  pupils  made  and  fitted  their  own 
dresses,  using  the  dress-maker's  chart.  The  use  of  the 
sewing-machine  was  taught  when  proficiency  had  been 
reached  in  all  hand-sewing. 

The  printing  department  remains  the  same  important 
branch  of  the  curriculum  as  in  the  past.  It  has  become  a 
permanent  and  useful  method  of  practical  instruction.  This 
subject  possesses  a  peculiar  fascination  in  all  its  details  for 
the  average  child ;  hence  there  is  no  part  of  the  work  void 
of  helpful  interest  from  the  very  beginning.  The  work  of 
the  year  was  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the  past.  There  were 
two  classes  of  beginners  and  one  advanced  class. 

The  practical  value  of  the  printing  department  to  this 
school  is  evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  children  in  the 
primary  grades  may,  by  this  means,  see  the  printed  form  of 
everything  they  study  or  talk  about  in  class-work.  Thus  a 
great  deal  of  material  is  needed  —  little  lesson-slips ;  an 
occasional  story  ;  school  notices  to  be  taken  home ;  a  little 
play  written  for  the  children,  or  some  choice  selection  in 
prose  or  verse,  many  of  which  are  printed  by  the  pupils 
themselves  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  Committee  would  urge  the  need  of  an  art  department 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
its  importance  for  those  who  cannot  hear.  A  small  begin- 
ning was  made  in  this  direction,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  of  this 
year.  Instruction  was  given  in  drawing,  and  there  was  some 
study  of  form  and  color  under  a  special  teacher.  The  ele- 
ment of  art  in  public  school  instruction  is  now  fully  recog- 
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nized  as  an  essential  part  of  a  child's  education  ;  not  the 
study  of  art  in  the  abstract  sense,  but  its  practical  use  in  the 
way  of  decoration,  and  the  accjuirement  of  a  true,  helpful 
love  of  the  beautiful  in  life.  Children  should  be  taught  orood 
drawing  and  how  to  appreciate  the  principles  of  form  and 
color.  There  has  been  organized  lately  "  The  Public  School 
Art  League  of  Boston."  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  adorn- 
ment of  school-rooms  and  the  cultivation  of  art  in  schools. 
This  association  was  formed  by  those  deeply  interested  in 
the  care  and  extension  of  our  public  schools,  and  who  realize 
the  necessity  of  this  part  of  a  child's  culture.  Under  the  in- 
spiration of  this  new  society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Horace 
Mann  School  will  obtain  its  merited  share  of  decorative  art, 
and  a  well-equipped  department.  The  special  teacher  of  art 
studies  made  the  following  observations  in  her  report  at  the 
close  of  the  year :  "  The  work  done  in  the  few  lessons  in 
design  which  I  gave  at  the  Horace  Mann  School  was  much 
better  than  I  had  anticipated.  These  children  are  naturally 
keen  observers,  and  some  of  the  drawings  were  made  with 
an  accuracy  that  was  quite  astonishing.  They  took  great 
delight  in  the  work  and  carried  it  beyond  school  hours. 
The  study  of  drawing  means  the  ability  to  see  and  to  observe. 
It  makes  one  able  to  find  beauty  everywhere,  and  an  interest 
in  every  object.  It  enlarges  a  child's  knowledge,  and  in- 
creases its  pleasure  in  every  direction.  To  these  children 
bereft  of  hearing,  it  is  one  of  the  unrestricted  pleasures  of 
life.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  the  study  of  drawing  in 
this  school." 

The  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  gift  of  two 
hundred  dollars  from  Mrs.  John  McCandlish,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  school  library.  This  generous  dona- 
tion is  the  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Boston  Parents' 
Education  Association.  There  was  also  a  gift  from  ^Ir. 
John  McCandlish,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
towards  a  Memorial  Tablet  to  Francis  Green,  the  first  man 
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in  this  country  to  urge  the  need  of  schools  for  teaching  deaf 
children  by  the  oral  method.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
has  given  fifty  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  S.  D. 
Warren  has  again  kindly  remembered  the  school  with  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses  of  print- 
ino^.  We  would  also  acknowledo^e  other  oifts  in  small  sums. 
These  were  used  to  pay  expenses  of  pupils  visiting  places  of 
historic  interest,  in  connection  with  class-work.  Other 
friends  have  remembered  the  school,  especially  the  printing 
work.  The  school  cabinet  of  minerals  has  been  carefully  re- 
arranged and  classified.  This  collection  of  specimens  is 
quite  large  and  valuable,  and  is  the  result  of  gifts  made  to 
the  school  by  many  friends. 

The  Committee  desire  to  place  upon  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  work  that  continues  to  be  done  in  this 
school  from  year  to  year.  There  is  a  general  improvement 
evident  in  every  department.  The  course  of  study  is  well 
systematized.  The  indefatigable  work  of  the  principal  is 
ably  sustained  by  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers.  The  work 
of  this  school  must  be  done  with  more  than  ordinary  skill, 
fidelity,  and  patience,  if  the  usual  results  in  public  instruc- 
tion are  to  follow.  That  these  results  are  attained  with  a 
marked  degree  of  excellence,  is  due  mainly  to  those  very 
qualifications  in  the  character  of  the  teachers  of  which  we 
speak.  The  thorough  equipment  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  its  pupils,  is  also  an  element 
of  its  power  for  good  of  which  the  citizens  of  Boston  may  l)e 
justly  proud,  and  to  which  we  cordially  bear  testimony. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ELIZABETH  C.  KELLER, 

Chairman, 
CHARLES  FLEISCHER, 
FRANK  E.  BATEMAN, 

Committee. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Section  15.  Every  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
dumbj  and  blind,  when  aided  by  a  grant  of  money  from  the  state 
treasury,  shall  annually  make  to  the  board  such  a  report  as  is  re- 
quired, by  sections  sixteen  and  seventeen  of  chapter  seventy-nine, 
of  other  private  institutions  so  aided. 

Sect.  16.  [Section  16  of  the  Public  Statutes  is  repealed  by 
chapter  239  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1888,  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted] : 

Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  send  such 
deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil, 
to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  in  the  state  of  Connecticut, 
the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  scliool  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  state  board  he  may  make,  at 
the  expense  of  the  commonwealtli,  sucli  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  ; 
no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institutions  or  schools 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the 
governor ;  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support 
of  such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or  schools,  including  all  travel- 
ling expenses  of  such  pupils  attending  such  institutions  or  schools, 
whether  daily  or  otherwise,  shall  be  paid  by  the  commonwealth : 
provided,  however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
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prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  pupils. 

Sect.  17.  The  board  shall  direct  and  supervise  the  education 
of  all  such  pupils,  and  shall  set  forth  in  its  annual  report  the 
number  pf  pupils  so  instructed,  the  cost  of  their  instruction  and 
support,  the  manner  in  which  the  money  appropriated  by  the 
commonwealth  therefor  has  been  expended,  and  such  other  infor- 
mation as  it  deems  importaat  to  be  laid  before  the  general  court. 

Pupils  are  now  sent  under  the  above  sections  to  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Boston,  the  Clarke  Institution  at 
Northampton,  and  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Blanks  for  application  for  admission  to  these  several  institu- 
tions will  be  supplied,  on  request,  by  the  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education. 


LAWS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  1887. 
[Chap.  179.] 

an  act  to  provide  for  the  free  instruction  of  deaf- 
mutes  or  deaf  children. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the 
governor  may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may 
deem  fit  subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years 
in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the 
Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make,  at  the 
expense  of  the  commonwealth,  such  jjrovision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  children,  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he 
may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  chil- 
dren ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or 
school  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof, 
or  of  the  governor ;  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
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support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or  school  shall  be  paid 
by  the  commonwealth :  ijvovided,  neverthdess^  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
said  pupils. 

Sect.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public 
Statutes  and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  Acts  of 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  \_A])- 
proved  April  14,  1887. 

EEGULATIONS  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

[Chapter  XX.  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Public  Schools 
OF  the  City  of  Boston.] 

Section  295.  This  school  was  established  by  the  Boston  school 
committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  state  board  of  education,  as  a 
day  school  for  deaf  children  to  whom  it  may  be  accessible. 

Sect.  296.  Pupils  over  five  years  of  age  are  admitted  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1869.  (Public 
Statutes,  chap.  41,  sect.  16.)^ 

"With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  governor 
may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  education  [at  the  expense  of  the  commonwealth], 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  an}^  pupil,  to 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  [or  to]  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf -Mutes  at  Northampton,^  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may 
prefer." 

Sect.  297.  This  school  is  designed  to  give  an  elementary  Eng- 
lish education ;  but,  as  a  preparation  for  this,  it  must  first  impart 
to  pupils  entering  as  deaf-mutes  the  meaning  and  use  of  ordinary 
language.  It  aims  to  teach  all  its  pupils  to  speak  and  to  read  the 
speech  of  others  from  their  lips.  The  general  regulations  of  the 
public  schools,  Chapter  XIY.,  so  far  as  applicable,  are  to  be  en- 
forced in  this  school. 

1  Now,  1887,  chapter  179. 

2  Now  inserted,  *'  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston." 
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Sect.  298.  Tlie  teachers  shall  be  a  principal,  a  first  assistant, 
and  as  many  other  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  provided  the 
instructors,  besides  the  principal,  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
ten  pupils ;  and  an  additional  teacher  may  be  nominated  when- 
ever there  is  excess  of  five  pupils  registered. 

Sect.  299.  The  sessions  of  this  school  shall  begin  at  9  A.M. 
and  close  at  2  P.M.,  on  every  week-day  except  Saturdays,  when 
there  shall  be  no  session. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Any  deaf  child  over  five  years  of  age,  not  mentally  nor  physi- 
cally disqualified,  is  entitled  to  admission.  No  pupil  will  be  ad- 
mitted without  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  signed  by  a  physician. 

Parents  or  guardians  desiring  the  admission  of  children  as 
State  pupils  can  obtain  the  blank  form  of  applicatiou,  and  other 
instructions,  at  the  school.  No.  178  Newbury  street,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Children  from  other  States  will  be  received,  subject  to  the  above 
conditions,  on  the  payment  of  tuition,  or  upon  warrants  from  the 
executives  of  such  States. 

The  school  year  begins  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  ends  during  the  week  preceding  the 
fourth  of  July,  but  pupils  are  admitted  at  any  time. 

Communications  and  letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  No.  178  Newbury  street,  Boston. 


APPLICATION  FOR  THE   INSTRUCTION  OF   DEAF  CHILDREN. 

189  . 

To  His  Excellency  the  Governor  : 
I,  of  ,  in  the  County 

of  ,  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  respect- 

fully represent  to  your  Excellency,  that  my  '  ,  aged       years,  is 

Deaf,  and  cannot  be  properly  instructed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  Excellency  will  send  either 
to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton. 


1  Insert  son,  daughter,  or  ward,  with  name. 
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189  . 

The  undersigned  believe  ,  a  resident  of 

this  ,  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  our  Public  Schools 

by  reason  of  deafness,  and  therefore  entitled  to  a  place  in  one  of  the  schools 
designated  by  law  for  deaf  children. 

j-     Selectmen  of 
or 

I      Mayor  of 
189  . 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above-named  ,  a  deaf  child,  is 

free  from  all  contagious  diseases,  and,  as  I  believe,  from  all  immoralities  of 
conduct;  is  neither  sickly,  nor  mentally  weak,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  instruc- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

 M.D. 

Nqte.  —  The  first  of  the  above  dechirations  must  be  signed  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  applicant;  the  second  by  the  selectmen,  or  a  majority  of  them,  of  the  towu,  or  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  where  the  applicant  resides;  and  the  third  by  the  family  physician,  or 
some  other  competent  medical  practitioner.  In  case  the  request  for  admission  is  granted, 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  forthwith  notified,  and  a  warrant  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
principal.  Tupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  September  and  the  end  of  June. 


THE  PARENT  Oli  GUARDIAN  WILL  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Name  of  parents. 

2.  Residence. 

3.  Birthplace  of  parents. 

4.  Were  they  deaf-mutes? 

5.  Have  they  other  children  deaf  ? 

6.  Name  of  child. 

7.  Birthplace  of  child. 

8.  Was  the  child  born  deaf  ? 

9.  Has  the  child  ever  spoken? 

10.  If  it  has,  when  was  hearing  lost? 

11.  What  was  the  cause? 

12.  Has  the  child  ever  been  at  school? 

13.  How  much  has  the  child  been  taught? 

14.  Is  it  preferred  to  have  the  child  sent  to  the  American  Asylum,  Hart- 

ford, the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  the  Clarke  Institution, 
Northampton? 

15.  Is  the  child  mentally  weak? 

16.  Does  the  child  now  speak,  —  if  so,  how  many  words? 

17.  Remarks. 
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In  School  Committee,  Boston,  Nov.  9,  1897. 

Ordered,  That  the  list  of  authorized  supplementary  read- 
ing books  for  the  school  year  1897-98  be  printed. 
Attest : 

THOENTON  D.  APOLLONIO, 

Secretary, 


BOOKS  FOE  SUPrLEMENTARY  READING. 


Books  for  supplementary  reading  are  purchased  from  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  School  Committee,  and  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Supplies.  The  income  of  various 
school  trust  funds  is  also  available  for  the  same  purpose. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
These  books  are  classified  in  three  groups  corresponding  to  the 
three  grades  in  the  Primary  Schools,  merely  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience.   Changes  in  the  grouping  may  be  made  at  the  discretion 
of  each  principal. 


Analytical  Second  Reader  

Appleton's  First  Reader  

Apple  ton's  Second  Reader  

Barnes's  New  National  First  Reader  

Barnes's  New  National  Second  Reader  

Beebe  &  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature  Reader     .  . 

Cyr's  The  Children's  First  Reader  

Cyr's  The  Children's  Primer  

Cyr's  The  Children's  Second  Reader  

Cyr's  The  Children's  Third  Reader  

Davis's  Beginners'  Reading  Book  

Davis's  Second  Reading  Book  ........ 

Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.    (American  Book  Co.)  . 

Ford's  Nature's  Byways  

Foulke's  Twilight  Stories  

Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur.   (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 
Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (edited  by  AViltse)  .... 

Harper's  First  Reader  

Harper's  Second  Reader  

Harvey's  First  Reader  

Harvey's  Second  Reader  

Hodgkins's  Little  People's  First  Reader  .... 

Holmes's  Second  Reader  

Illustrated  Primer,  An.    (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)    .  . 

Interstate  Primer  and  First  Reader  

Interstate  Second  Reader  

Lane's  Stories  for  Children  

Longmans'  "  Ship  "  Literary  Readers,  Nos.  2  and  3  . 
McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader  
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McGuffey's  First  Eclectic  Reader  

Modern  Series,  Primary  Reading,  Part  1    .    .    .  . 

Monroe's  New  First  Reader  

Monroe's  New  Second  Reader  

Monroe's  First  Reader  

Monroe's  Second  Reader  

Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (animal  life)  .  . 
Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers  (plant  life)  .  . 
Normal  Course  in  Reading,  First  Reader  .... 
Normal  Course  in  Reading,  Second  Reader     .    .  . 

Nursery  Primer,  The  

Our  Little  Ones  

Parker  &  Marvel's  Supplementary  Reading,  First 

Book  

Parker  &  Marvel's  Supplementarv  Reading,  Second 

Book  

Popular  Tales,  first  and  second  series  

Pratt's  Legends  of  the  Red  Children  

Riverside  Primer  and  Reader,  The  

Scudder's  Book  of  Fables  

Scudder's  The  Book  of  Folk-Stories  

Sheldon's  First  Reader  

Sheldon  &  Co.'s  First  Reader  

Sheldon  &  Co.'s  Second  Reader  

Shorey's  Easy  Book  

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  2  

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  No.  3  

Stickney's  First  Reader  

Stickney's  Second  Reader  

Swinton's  New  Normal  Reader  

Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable.    (New  Century 

Educational  Company.)  

Turner's  Stories  for  Young  Children  

Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  1  .  . 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  2  .  . 
Tweed's  Graded  Supplementary  Reading,  Part  3  .  . 
When  I  was  a  Little  Girl.    (Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey 

and  others.)  

Wood's  First  Natural  History  Reader  

Wood's  Second  Natural  History  Reader     .    .    .  . 

Woodward's  Number  Stories  

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  1  

World  and  Its  People,  The,  Book  2  


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 


GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  supplementary  reading  books  authorized  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  are  intended  to  be  used  for  general  reading,  and  as  collat- 
eral to  the  several  subjects  of  Geograph^^  History,  or  Natural 
History  ;  and  for  convenience  they  are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing headings :  General  Reading,  Geography,  History,  Music, 
Poetry,  and  Science.  These  books  are  also  classified  in  three 
groups,  but  this  latter  classification  is  suggestive  and  not  arbi- 
trary, each  principal  being  at  liberty  to  make  such  changes  therein 
as,  in  his  opinion,  the  needs  of  his  school  demand. 


General  Reading. 


Alcott's  Little  Men  

Alcott's  Little  Women  

Alcott's  Under  the  Lilacs  

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  First  series  

Andersen's  Fairy  Tales,  Second  series  

Arabian  Nights,  Six  Stories  from  the  

Austin's  Standish  of  Standish  

Baldwin's  School  Reading  by  Grades,  fourth  year 

Baldwin's  Four  Great  Americans  

Blake's  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Europe  

Burnett's  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  

Carol's  How  Marjory  Helped  

Carrington's  Beacon  Lights  of  Patriotism  .... 

Craik's  A  Noble  Life  

Dickens's  Christmas  Carol  and  The  Cricket  on  the 

Hearth  

Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  

Eliot's  Selections  from  American  Authors  (Franklin, 

Cooper,  Adams,  Longfellow)  

Ewing's  Jackanapes  

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.  (American  Book  Co.). 

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes  

Hale's  Stories  for  Children   ... 

Hale's  The  Man  without  a  Country  

Hawthorne,  Stories  from  

Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales  


*  I  * 
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General  Reading,  Geography, 


Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  

Heart  of  Oak  Series  of  Readers,  No.  2  

Heart  of  Oak  Series  of  Readers,  No.  3  

Hughes's  Tom  Brown's  Scliool  Days  

Jewett's  Play  Days  

Kingsley's  Water-Babies  

Kipling's  The  Jungle  Book  

Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (revised  edition). 

(Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.)  

Lowell's  Jason's  Quest  

Marden's  Pushing  to  the  Front  

Martineau's  Crofton  Boys  

Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince  .... 

Monroe's  New  Fourth  Reader  

Robinson  Crusoe  (edited  by  Lambert)  

Ruskin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River  ..... 

Scott's  Ivan  hoe  

Scott's  Kenilworth   

Sewell's  Black  Beauty  

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.   (Riverside  Lit.  Series.) 

Spofford's  A  Lost  Jewel  

Stockton's  Fanciful  Tales    .    .    .  ... 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  The  

Thayer's  Ethics  of  Success  

Whitney's  A  Summer  in  Leslie  Goldthwaite's  Life  . 

Geography. 

Andrews's  Each  and  All  

Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters  

Ballou's  Footprints  of  Travel  

Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Europe  .... 
Butterworth's  Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient    .    .  . 
By  Land  and  Sea.    (Youth's  Companion  Series.) 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Asia)  .... 

Coe's  Modern  Europe  

Frye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  

Frye's  Primary  School  Geography  

Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geography, 
Guyot's  Introduction  to  Geography  


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 
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Geography,  History. 


Hayes's  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold  

Heilprin's  The  Earth  and  Its  Story  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  1  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  2  

King's  Geographical  Reader,  No.  5  

Miller's  Little  People  of  Asia  

Our  World  Reader,  No.  1  

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography  .... 

Rupert's  Geographical  Reader  

Scribner's  Geographical  Reader  

Smith's  The  World  and  Its  People,  Book  VI.  (Life 

'  in  Asia.)  

Taylor's  Boys  of  Other  Countries  

History. 

Abbott's  Charles  I  

Abbott's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  .... 

Andrews's  Ten  Boys  who  lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  till  Now  

Dodge's  Stories  of  American  History  

Dole's  American  Citizen  

Drake's  The  Making  of  New  England  

Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  History   .    .  . 

Eggleston's  Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure, 

Fiske's  War  of  Independence  

Oilman's  Magna  Charta  Stories  

Grandfather's  Stories.    (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 

Green's  Readings  from  English  History  .... 

Hawthorne's  True  Stories.  (Riverside  Literature 
Series.)  

Higginson's  Young  Folks'  Book  of  American  Ex- 
plorers   

Higginson  &  Channing's  English  History  for  Ameri- 
cans  

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects  for  Grammar  School 
Children.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  

Longmans'  New  Historical  Readers,  No.  4  ... 

Moore's  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  

Morris's  Historical  Tales  (American)  
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History,  Music,  Poetry. 


Morris's  Historical  Tales  (English)  

Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  1  and  2  .  .  . 
Phillips's  Historical  Readers,  Nos.  3  and  4  ... 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Volume  IV. 

Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  

Scudder's  Boston  Town  

Scudder's  George  Washington  

Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds.    (Johonnot's  Series.)  . 
Stories  of  Our  Country.    (Johonnot's  Series.) 
Ten  Great  Events  in  History.  (Johonnot's  Series.)  , 
Towle's  Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention  .... 

Towle's  Magellan.  

Towle's  Pizarro  

Towle's  Vasco  da  Gama  

Wright's  Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress 
Yonge's  The  Lances  of  Lynwood  

Music. 

*  Johnson's  Songs  of  the  Nation  

Poetry. 

American  Poems  (edited  by  Horace  E.  Scudder) 

Eliot's  Poetry  for  Children  

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village.  (Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series.)  

Longfellow's  Evangeline  

Longfellow's  The  Children's  Hour  and  other  Poems. 
(Riverside  Literature  Series.)  

Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish     .  . 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  

Stevenson's  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  .... 

Thaxter's  Stories  and  Poems  for  Children.  (Riverside 
School  Library  Series.)  

Whittier's  Selections  from  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and 
Prose.    (Riverside  Literature  Series.)    .    .    .  . 


*The  number  of  copies  to  be  supplied  not  to  exceed  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  BOOKS. 
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Science. 


Science. 

Andrews's  Stories  Mother  Nature  told  her  Children  . 

Ball's  Starland  

Buckley's  The  Fairy  Land  of  Science  .  .  .  .  . 
Burroughs's  Sharp  Eyes  and  other  papers  .    .    .  , 

Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature  

Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography     .  . 

Litchfield's  The  Nine  Worlds  

Miller's  Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Fur  .  .  .  . 
Murray- Aaron's  The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Carib- 

bees  

Nichols  &  Moore's  Overhead  

Readings  in  Nature's  Book.    (American  Book  Co.)  . 

Stwin's  Eyes  Right  

Talks  about  Animals.    (Youth's  Companion.) 
Wood's  Natural  History  Readers,  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6 
Wright's  Nature  Readers,  Nos.  1,  2,  3  
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HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 
Books  required  for  admission  to  Flarvard  College. 

English. 

Abbott's  Lives  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander. 

Ballads  and  Lyrics.  (Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.) 

Barnes's  History  of  Ancient  Peoples. 

Buckley's  Life  and  Her  Children. 

Buckley's  Winners  in  Life's  Race. 

Burnet's  Zoology  for  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations. 

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Chivalry. 

Bulfinch's  The  Age  of  Fable  (revised  edition) . 

Bulfinch's  Legends  of  Charlemagne. 

Byron's  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus. 

Church's  Stories  from  the  Greek  Tragedians. 

Church's  Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus. 

Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

Cox's  The  Crusades. 

Dickens's  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

English  Classics,  The  Students'  Series  of.  (Leach,  She  well,  & 
Sanborn.) 

Essays  of  Ella. 
Forsythe's  Life  of  Cicero. 
Froisart,  The  Boys'. 
Froude's  Csesar. 

Goldsmith's  The  Deserted  Village. 

Goldsmith's  The  Traveller. 

Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Guizot's  France.    (Masson's  Abridgment.) 

Irving's  Alhambra. 

Irving's  Bracebridge  Hall. 

Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake. 

Kingsley's  Westward  Ho  ! 

Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes  (edited  by  Tetlow). 

Lang's  The  Blue  Poetry  Book  for  Schools  (High  Schools  only). 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Frederic. 

Melville's  Holmby  House. 

Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  (old  edition). 

Monroe's  Sixth  Reader. 

Motley's  Essay  on  Peter  the  Great. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING  liOOKS. 
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Newell's  A  Reader  in  Botaoy,  Part  1  :  From  Seed  to  Leaf. 
Scott's  The  Abbot. 

Scott's  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreL  (Rolfe's  Student  Series.) 

Scott's  Marmion.    (Rolfe's  Student  Series.) 

Scott's  The  Monastery. 

Sheldon's  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Tennyson's  Elaine. 

Tennyson's  In  Memoriain. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess  (edited  by  Andrew  J.  George)  (High 
Schools  only) . 

Thackeray's  The  Four  Georges. 
Thackeray's  The  Virginians. 
Ware's  Aurelian. 

Webster,  section  2,  Annotated  English  Classics.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
Wordsworth's  Excursion. 

Wordsworth's  Poems,  section  2,  Annotated  English  Classics. 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 

French. 

Achard's  Le  Clos  Pommier. 

Bruce's  Selections  for  Sight  Translations. 

Dumas's  La  Tulipe  Noire. 

Feuillet's  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre. 

Lacombe's  La  Petite  Histoire  du  Peuple  Fran9ais. 

St.  Germain's  Pour  une  Epingle. 

Vigny's  Cinq-Mars. 

German. 

Andersen's  Marchen. 
Bernhard t's  Novelletten-Bibliothek . 
Boisen's  German  Prose. 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris. 
Goethe's  Prose. 
Krummacher's  Parabeln. 
Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
Schiller's  Prose. 
Simmondson's  Balladenbuch. 

Latin. 

Collar's  Gradatim  for  Sight  Reading. 

Ritchie's  Fabulae  Faciles. 

Rolfe's  Viri  Romae.    (Allyn  &  Bacon.) 
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Latin  Schools. 

The  following  books  are  authorized  in  the  Latin 
Schools  only : 


aa  o 


Caesar's  Civil  War.  (Perrin.)  

Eutropius  (edited  by  White)  

Homer's  Iliad,  Books  XIII.-XXIV.  (Teubner  edition.) 
Jackson's  Manual  of  Astronomical  Geography  .... 

Moss's  First  Greek  Reader  

Putnam's  The  Children's  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  . 

Tomlinson's  Latin  for  Sight  Reading  

Walford's  Extracts  from  Cicero,  Part  1  


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  18-1897. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


COMMITTEE  ON  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL  AND  CHURCHILL  PRESS. 
1  8  9  7. 


In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  June  22,  1897. 
Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  be 
allowed  to  report  in  print  in  September  next,  such  report  to 
contain  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Manual  Training,  properly 
illustrated. 

Attest : 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretarij, 

In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  Dec.  28,  1897. 
Ordered,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Manual  Training,  and  five  hundred  additional 
copies  of  the  appendix  to  said  report,  be  printed. 
Attest : 

Thornton  D.  Apollonio, 

Secretary, 


REPORT  OF  COxMMITTEE  ON  MANUAL 
TRAINING. 


The  annual  reports  made  by  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  the  School  Committee  contain  such 
full  statements  of  all  the  work  of  the  schools  that  it  has  not 
been  necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training  to 
offer  a  formal  report  since  1894.  In  compliance  with  the  rules, 
and  to  show  concisely  the  development  of  the  study  whicli  is 
under  its  direction,  the  committee  now  presents  the  following 
report : 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  School  Committee  for  1892, 
which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  manual  training, 
the  arrangements  for  the  school  year  were  clearly  stated. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  give  a  three 
years'  course  in  wood-working  to  the  boys  of  the  three 
upper  grammar  grades,  as  had  been  provided  in  the  Course 
of  Study,  but  being  unable  to  carry  out  so  extensive  a  plan 
at  once,  it  was  at  that  time  decided  that  such  instruction 
should  first  be  given  to  all  boys  in  the  second  class  (8th 
grade).  In  1892-3  the  wood-working  or  manual  training 
rooms  were  thirteen  in  number,  situated  as  follows  : 

East  Boston  Lyman  School,  Paris  street. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  BOYS. 


Boston  (city) 


South  Boston 


North  Bennet-street  School. 
Appleton-street  School. 
E-street  School. 
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Roxbury 


Kenil worth-street  School  (two 


rooms). 

Jamaica  Plain  .  .  .  .  Eliot  School  (Trustee  Build- 
ing), Eliot  street. 

W^st  lioxbury  ....  Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hast- 
ings street. 

AUston  Washington    Allston  School, 

Cambridge  street. 
Brighton  ......    Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill 


These  rooms  were  in  charge  of  eight  public  school  and 
three  private  teachers,  and  were  attended  by  about  two 
thousand  boys. 

Since  that  time  every  effort  has  been  made  to  complete  the 
plans  so  well  inaugurated,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
value  of  this  branch  of  education.  In  1894  wood-working 
havino^  become  well  established  and  universal  in  the  eiohth 
grade,  extension  upward  and  downward  to  cover  three  grades 
was  gradually  undertaken  as  equipment  and  teachers  could 
be  supplied.  This  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  and 
progress  has  necessarily  been  slow.  The  increase  can  readily 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  table  for  1892-3  as  given  above 
with  the  present  numbers.  There  are  now  twenty-six  wood- 
working rooms  situated  as  follows  : 


avenue. 


Dorchester 


Chariest  own  . 


East  Boston 
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Boston  (city) 


So.  Boston  . 


lioxbury 


Jamaica  Plain 

West  Roxbury 
Allston     .  . 


Brighton  . 


Dorchester 


/Hudson-street  School. 
\  Appleton-street  School. 
.  <  Prince  School,  Newbury  street. 
/  Dwight  School,    W.  Springfield 
\  street. 

^  E-street  School  (three  rooms). 
'  ^  Thos.  N.  Hart  School,  H  street. 
/  Kenilworth-street     School  (two 
.  <     rooms ) . 
(  Phillips-street  School. 
r  Eliot  School  (Trustee  Building), 
,}     Eliot  street. 
(  Agassiz  School,  Burroughs  street. 
Robert  G.  Shaw  School,  Hastings 
street. 

Longfellow    School,    South  and 

Hewlett  streets. 
Washington  Allston  School,  Cam- 
bridge street. 
Bennett  School,  Chestnut  Hill  ave. 
Lyceum    Hall    School,  Meeting 

House  Hill. 
Henry  L.  Pierce  School,  Washing- 
ton street. 
Christopher  Gibson  School,  Mt. 

Bowdoin  ave. 
Gilbert  Stuart  School,  Richmond 
street. 

Tileston  School,  Norfolk  street. 


These  rooms  are  in  charge  of  tw^enty-four  teachers,  and  as 
shown  below  the  total  number  of  boys  attending  is  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen. 
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The  following  statistics  show  the  progress  of  the  exten- 
sion and  the  exact  position  reached.  They  also  indicate  the 
deficiencies,  and  where  further  work  should  be  done  : 


Wood-working  Classes,  October,  1897. 
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'r  of  grammar 
and  mixed. 

Number  of  schools 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 

jr  of  schools 
Sth,  and  9th  gi 

jr  of  schools 
ind  Sth  grades. 

^r  of  schools 
md  9th  grades. 

Number  of  schools 
Sth  grade  only. 

jr    of  wood- 
is. 

ir  of   boys  fi 
e. 

}r  of   boys  fi 

jr  of   boys  fi 

jr  of   boys  fi 
e. 

lumber  of  boys 

Divisic 

boys 

1  Nurabt 
I  7th, 

Numbt 
7th  a 

Numb( 
Sth  s 

Numb< 
roon: 

Numb( 
grad( 

Numb( 
grad( 

c 

3  be 

E  2 

5  be 

Total  I 

1st 

East  Boston  .  .  . 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

233 

172 

84 

489 

2d 

Charlestowu  .  .  . 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

137 

190 

121 

448 

3d 

North  and  West 
Ends  

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4th  \ 
5th) 

South  End  •  •  •  | 

*4 
2 

0 

0 

2 
1 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

3 
1 

0 
0 

255 
223 

192 
166 

79 
45 

526 
434 

6th 

South  Boston   .  . 

5 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0 

457 

360 

190 

1,007 

7th 

Roxbury  .... 

7 

1 

1 

1 

0 

4 

3 

30 

145 

331 

61 

567 

8th 

W.  Roxbury, 
Brighton,  and 
Allston  .... 

7 

1 

5 

0 

0 

1 

6 

71 

387 

415 

224 

1,097 

9th 

Dorchester   .  .  . 

9 

2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

125 

262 

1296 

166 

849 

Totals  

45 

4 

23 

5 

1 

10 

26 

226 

2,099 

2,122 

970 

5,417 



t 

22/. 

*  Including  the  Rice  School, 
t  Six  girls. 

X  That  is,  60<  of  the  grammar  schools  are  sending  three  grades  in  accordance  with  the 
course  of  study,  and  22^^  are  sending  one  grade  only. 

Id  addition  to  the  above  the  Bowditch  School  sends  twenty-five  seventh-grade  girls. 

During  the  present  school  year  pupils  in  the  lower  grammar  grades  at  the  Prince  School 
have  been  receiving  instruction  in  a  new  form  of  Cardboard  work,  an  experiment  which 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest. 
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Increase  in  the  Number  of  Pupils  since  1894-5. 


School  year. 

6th  grade. 

7th  grade. 

8th  grade. 

9th  grade. 

Total. 

Increase 
over  pre- 
vious year. 

288 

1,736 

498 

2,522 

964 

2,000 

600 

3,564 

1,042 

1896-7   .  .  . 

108 

1,337 

2,039 

720 

4,204 

640 

1897-8   .  .  . 

226 

2,099 

2,122 

970 

5,417 

1,213 

In  addition  to  the  fitting  up  of  new  rooms  the  equipments 
of  the  older  rooms  have  been  brought  to  a  uniform  standard, 
and  every  room  is  now  in  excellent  condition.  In  all  this 
work  the  help  of  the  (Committee  on  School-Houses  and  the 
Committee  on  Supplies  has  been  asked  and  received. 

It  is  also  believed  that  increase  in  the  efficienc}^  of  the  in- 
struction has  kept  pace  with  the  numbers  receiving  it.  Two 
requisites  in  the  effectiveness  of  any  school  work  are  good 
teachers  and  a  good  course  of  study.  The  committee  has 
endeavored  to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  as  possible  in  the 
selection  of  wood-working  teachers,  but  good  teachers  of  this 
branch  are  not  readily  obtainable  at  the  salary  paid.  This 
fact  alone  has  made  a  more  rapid  extension  of  the  work 
unwise.  The  Boston  Normal  School  does  not  yet  supply  such 
training  to  its  pupils,  and  Boston  continues  largely  to  depend 
upon  its  untiring  friend,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  for  the  in- 
struction of  its  teachers. 

The  Course  of  Study  has  been  undergoing  a  radical,  if 
gradual,  change  during  the  last  four  years.  As  it  stands 
to-day  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  patient  experimenting  on 
the  part  of  the  Principal  of  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  the 
teachers  themselves,  to  whom  every  change  has  been  sub- 
mitted for  discussion,  trial,  and  criticism.  In  this  way  the 
teachers  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  value  of  the  course 
and  have  greatly  increased  their  own  efiiciency.  Final  com- 
pleteness is  not  claimed,  but  it  is  a  good  working  basis  for 
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constant  improvement.  The  appended  cuts,  drawings,  and 
lists  of  exercises  and  tools  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present 
Course  of  Study. 

The  finished  articles  made  in  the  wood-working  rooms 
become  the  property  of  the  boys  shortly  after  completion,  and 
may  be  taken  home  or  to  school,  a  few  selections  being 
retained  for  exhibition  purposes.  This  distribution  is  deemed 
important  as  adding  to  the  pupils'  interest  in  wood-working, 
and  as  tendinof  to  show  its  close  connection  with  all  other 
school  work.  The  judicious  Principal  of  Manual  Training 
Schools  writes  :  The  greatest  deficiency  in  our  work  is  its 
apparent  distinctness  and  separation  from  the  other  school 
work.  Perfect  correlation  might  seem  to  demand  that  this 
special  branch  should  be  conducted  by  the  regular  class 
teacher,  when  many  opportunities  would  arise  for  making 
very  apparent  its  intimate  relation  with  all  the  regular  work. 
This  experiment  has  been  tried  and  with  most  excellent 
results,  but  technical  and  practical  considerations  indicate 
that  for  the  present  Manual  Training  must  remain  in  the 
hands  of  specially  trained  teachers.  By  placing  it  on  the 
same  pedagogical  basis  as  the  other  branches  its  correlation 
will  to  a  large  extent  be  accomplished.  When  taught  by 
those  who  realize  that  the  purpose  of  all  education  is  the 
formation  of  character  this  specialty  will  appear  but  a  part 
of  one  great  whole,  and  will  be  made  to  emphasize  the  same 
great  truths  that  should  be  inculcated  by  all  school  work." 

In  general  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  gain  has  been  made  in 
numbers,  in  effectiveness  of  the  work,  in  economy  in  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  distribution  of  time,  in  popularity 
with  pupils  and  parents,  and  in  the  confidence  of  masters 
and  teachers,  and,  we  trust,  of  all  educators. 
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EQUIPMENT. 


Each  wood-working  room  is  equipped  as  follows  : 


30  benches, 

30  compass  attachments, 

30  rip  saws, 

30  bench  brushes, 

15  cross-cut  saws, 

30  bejich  hooks. 

30  back  saws, 

30  Sloyd  knives. 

30  jointer  planes, 

12  veining-tools. 

30  jack  planes, 

12  skew-chisels, 

30  smooth  planes, 

24  carvino'  trouo^es, 

30  block  planes. 

12  turning  saws. 

30  J-in.  chisels. 

1  automatic  borer. 

30  J-in.  chisels. 

12  German  bits. 

30  1-in.  chisels. 

12  drill  bits. 

30  spoke-shaves, 

15  centre  bits, 

15  5-in.  auger-bits. 

6  countersinks. 

15  f-in.  auger-bits. 

1  Bailey  combination  pla 

15  ^-in.  auger-bits, 

6  mortise  gauges. 

15  |-in.  auger-bits, 

1  keyhole  saw% 

30  bit-braces, 

1  framing  square. 

30  screw-drivers. 

6  cabinet  scrapers, 

30  nail-sets. 

6  file  cards, 

30  hammers. 

1  burnisher, 

30  half-round  files, 

6  hand-screws. 

30  flat  files. 

2  oil-stones. 

30  mallets, 

1  set  carving  oil-slips. 

30  rules, 

1  oil  can. 

30  gauges. 

1  knife  file. 

30  try- squares, 

1  hatchet. 

30  bevels. 

30  stools. 

Case  of  pigeon-holes  for  pupils'  unfinished  work. 
Teacher's  desk  and  other  furniture. 


rp:port  on  manual  training. 


Spoke-shaving. 
Boring  with  auger-bit. 
Sand-papering. 

SEVKNTH  GRADE. 

Model  1. 

Floiver  Label.  —  Pine. 

Straio^ht  whittlino-. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 

Option. 

Wedge  {Model  E).  —  Pine. 
Same  exercises  as  above. 

Model  2. 
Flower  Pin. — Pine. 
Straight  whittling  (including  modelling). 
Point  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  3. 

Shrub  Label.  —  Whitewood. 

Rip  sawing. 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gau<>inof. 

Planing  to  gauge  line  (jack  plane). 
Oblique  whittling. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawino^. 

Cross  whittling  (if  necessary). 
Sand-papering  with  block. 

Option. 

Flower  /Stick  (Model  F). —  Whitewood. 
Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  notching. 
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Model  4. 

Knife-polishing  Board.  — Bassivood, 
Rip  sawing. 
Cross-cut  sawing. 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauging. 

Pianino:  to  orauo:e  line. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Filing. 

Squaring  around  with  knife. 

Back  sawing. 

Block  planing  in  vise. 

Oblique  whittling. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  5. 

Floioer-pot  Stand.  —  Bassivood, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing, 

1.  Narrow  face  planing. 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen- 
sions 
when 
stock 
is  right 
thickness. 


2.  Gaumno^. 

3.  Pianino^  to  orauoe  line. 

4.  Squaring  around  with  knife. 

5.  Back  sawino^. 

6.  Block  planing. 

7.  Takino-  leno^th. 

8.  Squaring. 

9.  Back  sawing. 
10.  Block  planing. 


Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 
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Option. 

Dish  Drainer  (Model  G.)  —  Basswood. 
Same  exercises  as  above, 

or 

Trellis  (Model  H.)  —  Basswood, 
Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  oblique  whit- 
tling. 

Model  6. 

Elliptical  Bread-board.  —  Pine, 

Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Draw  filino;. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Round  Bread-board  (Model  I),  —  Pine. 
Same  exercises  as  above. 

Model  7. 

Shelf.  —  Whiteivood. 

Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 

Oblique  sawing. 

Oblique  planing. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 

Nailino;. 

Setting  nails. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  8. 

Coat-hanger.  —  Bassivood, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (omit  2  and  3). 
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Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  9. 

Pen-holder.  —  Cedar, 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  5. 
Boring  with  drill-bit  to  given  depth. 
Fitting  peg. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Letter-opener  (Model  J.) — White  Holly. 
Straight  whittling. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife  and  file. 
Cross  whittling. 

Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  10. 

Blotter.  —  Gumwood. 

Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Back-sawing  to  given  depth. 
Horizontal  chiselling  (roughing). 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Boring^  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Sand-papering. 
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Model  11. 

Corner  Bracket.  —  Elm. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoi^e-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Model  1. 

File  Handle.  —  Pine. 

Straight  whittling. 
Oblique  whittling. 
Cross  whittling. 
Modelling  with  knife. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  2. 

Hat-rack.  —  Pine. 

Rip  sawing. 
Cross-cut  sawino^. 

1.  Face  planing  (jack  and  jointer  planes). 
Narrow  face  planing. 
Gauofinof  for  width. 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen- 
sions. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Planing  to  gauge  line. 
Gauo^ino^  for  thickness. 
Pianino^  to  o^auo-e  line. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawing  (bench  hook) . 
Block  planing  (free-hand). 
Taking  length. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
Back  sawing. 
Block  pUining. 
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Curve  whittling. 
Boring  with  drill-bit. 
Countersinkino'. 
Sand-papering  with  block. 

Model  3. 

Strop.  —  Gumwood, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  9. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  w^ith  knife. 
Filing  with  half-round  tile. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  10  to  13  (block  planing  in 

bench  hook) . 
Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Option. 

iSink-scraper  (Model  K). —  Gumwood, 

Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Borino^  with  auofer-bit. 
Back  sawing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modellino^  with  knife. 
Bevelling  with  block  plane. 
Sand-papering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  4. 

Tool-rack.  —  Whitewood, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  with  or  with- 
out bench  hook) . 
Vertical  borin«:  with  auoer-bit. 
Squaring  with  knife  and  gauging. 
Back  sawing. 
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Horizontal  chiselling. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  5. 

Round  Ruler,  —  Citerry, 
Rip  and  cross-cut  nawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  6. 
Back  sawing  to  a  given  depth. 

Working  round  with   plane   (jack,  jointer,  and  smooth 

plane) . 
Back  sawing. 
Filing  ends. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  6. 

Sleeve-hoard.  —  Basswood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1,  2,  5,  6  (introducing 

broad  surface  planing). 
Locating  points  with  square  and  gauge. 
Rip  sawing  (oblique). 
Taper  planing. 
Curve  sawing. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Filing. 

Working  quarter  round  with  smooth  plane  and  file. 

Draw-filing. 

Sand-papering. 

Model  7. 

Bench  Hook.  —  Pine  and  Cherry. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  in  vise). 

Horizontal  boring  with  auger-bit. 

Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 

Countersinking. 

Fastening  with  screws. 
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Bevelling  with  chisel. 
Sand- papering. 

Model  8. 

Envelope-holder.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Curve  sawing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave  and  knife. 
Draw-filing. 

Smoothing  plane  surface. 
Bevelling  wdth  smooth  plane. 
Bevelling  with  block  plane. 
Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

,  Wall-pocket  (Model  L).  — Whitewood. 

Same  exercises  as  above,  omitting  curve  whittling,  draw 
filing,  and  modelling  with  spoke-shave  and  knife,  and  adding 
back  sawing  to  a  given  depth,  and  horizontal  chiselling. 

Model  9. 

Hatchet  Handle.  —  Hickory. 

Kip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  9. 

Curve  sawing. 

Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Taper  planing. 

Modelling  with  smooth  plane. 
Oblique  sawing. 
Oblique  block  planing. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Scraping. 
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Filing. 

Sand-papering. 


Model  10. 


Towel-rack,  —  Whitewood, 


Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 

Bevelling  with  smooth  plane. 

Bevelling  with  block  plane. 

Boring  with  auger-bit  to  given  depth. 

Oblique  sawing. 

Oblique  planing. 

Back  sawing  to  given  depth. 

Horizontal  chiselling. 

Filing. 

Working  round  with  plane. 
Borino'  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
Countersinking. 
Fastening  with  screws. 
Sand-papering. 

^  IVIIVTH  GRAI>C 

Model  1. 

Key-hoard.  —  Whitewood. 
Eip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 


/  1.  Face  planing  (jack  and  jointer  phi 

2.  Narrow  face  planing. 

3.  Gauo^ino^  for  width. 

4.  Planing  to  gauge  line. 

5.  Gauging  for  thickness. 


8.  Back  sawing  (bench  hook). 

9.  Block  planing  (free-hand). 

10.  Taking  length. 

11.  Squaring  around  with  knife. 

12.  Back  sawing. 
\13.  Block  planing. 


Steps  in 
squaring 
to  dimen 
sions. 


Planing  to  gauge  line. 
Squaring  around  with  knife. 
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Ycining. 
Carving. 

Sand-papering  with  block. 

Model  2. 

Hammer  Handle. — Beech. 
Eip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Taper  planing. 
Shaping  with  spoke-shave. 
IModelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Smoothing  with  tile  and  cabinet  scraper. 
Sand-})a]^ering  with  and  without  block. 

Model  3-. 
Flat  Filler.  —  Maple. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  7. 
Gauging  for  bevel. 
Bevelling  with  plane. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  8  to  13. 
Horizontal  boring. 
Sand-papering  with  block. 

Option. 

Paper-l-nife  {Model  M).  ^  Maple. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  1  to  11. 
Taper  planing. 
Curve  whittling. 
Modelling  with  spoke-shave. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  12  and  13. 
Smoothing  with  tile  and  cabinet  scraper. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  4. 

Boo:.  — Wliitewood . 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (introducing  broad  surface 
planing ) . 
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Nailing. 
Setting  nails. 

Finishing  with  smooth  i)lane. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  5. 

Pen-tray. —  Gumn'ood. 
Kip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  ill  sijuaring  to  dimensions. 
Concave  modellinu"  with  carvino;  o-ouue. 
Smoothing  with  cabinet  scraper. 
Sand-papering. 

Option. 

Pen-tray  {Model  X).  —  Gumicood. 

Same  exercises  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  bevelling 
with  plane. 

Model  6. 

Flov:er-pot  Stand.  —  Whitewood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  in  bench  hook ) . 

Sawing  to  given  depth  ^vith  back  saw.  ^ 

Horizontal  chiselling.  5  ^^^^J^^^"^- 

Nailing. 

Setting  nails. 

Sand-[)apering. 

Model  7. 

Picture  Frame.  —  Guhivood. 
Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 

Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions  (block  planing  with  or 

without  bench  hook). 
Sawing  to  given  depth  with  back  saw.  >  pj  ^     I  '  '  t 
Horizontal  chiselling.  \    ^^^^  joint. 

Gluing. 

Grooving  with  chisel! 

Working  quarter  round  with  block  })lane  and  lile- 
Boring  with  drill  or  German  bit. 
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Fastening  with  screws. 
Sand- papering. 

Model  8. 

Toivel-roller .  —  Whiteivood. 
Kip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Horizontal  boring  with  auger-bit. 
Back  sawing. 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Oblique  sawing. 
Oblique  planing  (block  plane). 
Horizontal  chiselling. 
Vertical  boring  to  given  depth. 
Grooving  with  chisel. 
Working  round  with  plane. 
Fitting  axle  (back  saw  and  chisel). 
Boring  with  drill  or  Cxerman  bit. 
Counter-sinking. 
Fastening  with  screws. 
Sand-papering. 

Model  9. 

Book-rack .  —  Gumivood . 

Eip  and  cross-cut  sawing. 
Steps  in  squaring  to  dimensions. 
Dovetailing. 
Curve  sawing. 

Straight  and  curve  whittling. 
Smoothing  with  spoke-shave. 
Chamfering  with  chisel. 

Smoothing  plane  surfaces  (excepting  to\)  surface  of  bottom 

piece) . 
Gluing. 

Sand-papering. 

Note.  — Carving  on  models  1,  M,  5,  7,  8,  and  9  may  be  used  as  extra 
work,  or  may  be  required,  as  seems  best. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS. 

COOKERY. 

While  all  eighth-grade  boys  have  ])een  taught  wood-woi  k- 
ing,  instruction  in  cookery  and  domestic  science  has  been 
given  the  girls  in  the  same  grade.  There  are  now  twenty 
school  kitchens,  with  one  principal  and  sixteen  teachers 
and  3,520  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is  for  two  years,  and 
inchides  the  ordinary  processes  of  simple  cookery,  with  ele- 
mentary instruction  in  the  chemical  ])roperties  and  nutritive 
qualities  of  foods,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  kitchen  in  all 
its  details. 

Instruction  in  this  branch  has  not  been  extended  as  in 
wood-working,  partly  for  lack  of  room  and  partly  because 
girls  have  other  manual  training  in  the  form  of  sewing. 

In  1895  one  or  two  classes  of  seventh-grade  girls  were 
allowed  to  begin  the  course,  the  class  being  divided,  one 
half  takino;  sewinsf  at  the  same  time  that  the  other  half  had 
lessons  in  cookery,  the  sections  alternating  each  week.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  in  1896,  wherever  there  was  room, 
seventh- c^rade  o^irls  were  allowed  this  limited  amount  of 
instruction.  Although  they  had  only  one  lesson  in  two 
weeks,  these  girls  when  promoted  to  the  eighth  grade  were 
found  to  be  familiar  with  the  utensils,  fairly  well  instructed 
in  the  housekeeping  part  of  the  course,  and  able  to  advance 
rapidly.  This  year  wherever  there  is  accommodation  the 
seventh-grade  girls  are  receiving  a  simple  course  in  cookery 
and  a  more  thorough  course  in  all  kinds  of  house-cleaning, 
i.e.,  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  care  of  glass,  silver,  cutlery, 
towels  and  linen. 

The  committee  has  been  for  some  time  strongly  urged  to 
include  in  its  manual  training  this  instruction  in  housekeep- 
ing as  preliminary  to  that  in  cookery.  In  the  summer  of 
1897  an  experiment  in  a  small  way  was  attempted  in  one  of 
the  large  schools  for  girls.    The  teacher  reports  as  follows  : 
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SPECIAL  LESSONS  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

"  Eight  typical  lessons  were  given  on  successive  Monday 
mornings  to  a  class  of  twenty  girls  selected  from  the  sixth 
grade  in  the  Bowdoin  Grammar  School.  The  lesson  period 
was  nominally  an  hour,  but  in  reality  was  reduced  to  forty- 
five  minutes  by  the  recess.  The  aim  of  the  course  was  to 
show,  as  far  as  the  time  allowed,  the  line  of  work  and  methods 
to  be  employed  for  a  year's  course  in  House-care,  to  precede 
the  lessons  in  cookery.  The  subjects  chosen  were,  sweeping 
and  dusting ;  cleaning  and  care  of  metals ;  washing  of 
cloths  and  chamois  used  in  the  lessons  ;  removal  of  stains, 
and  washing  and  ironing  of  table  linen  ;  washing,  starching, 
and  ironino^  of  collars  and  cuffs  ;  o;eneral  cleanino^  of  a  room. 

"  The  lessons,  except  the  last,  were  given  in  the  school 
kitchen,  with  apparatus  furnished  from  private  funds,  sup- 
plemented by  the  kitchen  outfit.  The  last  lesson  was  given 
in  the  teachers'  room,  where  rugs,  leather  upholstery,  and  pol- 
ished wood  gave  additional  illustrations  of  special  methods. 
The  lessons  were  carried  out  through  explanation  and  demon- 
stration followed  by  individual  application  of  the  methods 
shown. 

"The  interest  of  the  pupils  was  great,  as  evidenced  by  their 
close  attention,  faithfulness,  and  ready  response,  and  also  by 
the  reports  of  the  regular  teacher.  Visiting  teachers  from 
Boston  and  other  cities  showed  by  their  questions  and  sug- 
gestions that  there  is  in  the  kind  of  work  outlined  an  educa- 
tional value,  and  also  the  need  for  the  coordination  of  such 
training  with  the  present  courses.  So  far  as  the  limited  time 
allowed,  the  lessons  seemed  to  show  that  an  extension  of 
the  course  to  a  year's  training  might  be  both  desirable  and 
feasible." 

Two  classes  of  girls  and  one  class  of  boys  from  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  are  now  taking  lessons  in  cookery 
at  the  Prince  School  Kitchen.     The  classes  are  small  and 
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mucli  denioiist ration  is  required,  but  the  pupils  are  greatly 
interested  and  working  profitably. 

At  the  ])eginning  of  the  new  year  it  is  proposed  to  open 
classes  for  cookery  in  the  Lyman  Evening  School,  East  l>os- 
ton.  Two  classes  of  twenty-four  girls  each  week  will  be 
given  a  course  similar  to  that  given  in  the  day  schools. 
Should  this  experiment  be  successful  the  privilege  may  be 
extended  to  other  sections  of  the  city. 

This  step  is  in  the  right  direction,  for  although  good  work 
is  done  in  the  grammar  grades,  experience  seems  to  show 
that  extension  in  this  department  of  manual  training  should 
be  upward  and  not  downw^ard.  The  study  of  Domestic 
Science  and  Household  Arts  should  rightfully  l^e  included 
in  the  High  School  course,  when  pupils  of  more  maturity  can 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  subject,  and  when  the  instruction 
can  be  properly  combined  with  chemistry  and  hygiene.  A 
shorter  elementary  course  in  cookery  and  house-care  might 
then  be  given  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  perhaps  the  best 
manual  training,  z.e.,  development  of  accuracy,  patience, 
courage,  conquest  of  brain  over  hand,  might  be  found  for 
girls  as  for  ))oys  in  wood-wx)rking. 

The  choice  of  teachers  of  cookery  is  greatly  limited  by  the 
facilities  for  training  and  the  moderate  salaries  paid.  The 
present  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  devoted,  and  many  of 
them  lose  no  opportunity  for  improvement,  taking  special 
courses  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  elsewhere  to  per- 
fect their  own  knowledge.  The  Course  of  Study  and  th(^ 
Receipts  have  l)een  thoroughly  revised  during  the  past  year, 
and  there  is  constant  progress  in  the  work. 

SEWING. 

This  form  of  Manual  Training  has  been  more  widely 
extended  and  reaches  more  pupils  than  any  other.  As  it 
requires  no  large  equipment  and  no  special  rooms,  it  is 
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simple  and  inexpensive.  Every  girl  is  expected  to  take 
sewing  for  three  years  in  the  Grammar  School.  In  thirteen 
schools  the  instruction  is  confined  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  grades.  In  eight  schools  it  is  carried  up  into  the 
seventh  grade.  In  sixteen  schools  it  is  taught  in  all  but  the 
eighth  grade,  in  which  instruction  in  cookery  is  compul- 
sory, and  in  five  schools  sewing  is  taught  in  every  grade. 
There  are  thirty-seven  special  teachers  of  sewing.  The 
Course  of  Study,  which  is  laid  out  for  five  years,  is  well 
arranged  and  adequate,  including  instruction  in  the  stitches 
and  their  application,  the  draughting  and  cutting  of  patterns, 
and  the  tittins^  and  makino-  of  o^arments.  On  the  educational 
side  great  advancement  has  been  made  in  this  branch,  which 
is  still  thoroughly  practical  and  immediateh^  useful. 

As  all  the  material  is  brought  from  the  homes,  much 
adjustment  and  regulatmg  is  required,  and  no  teacher  in  the 
service  works  harder  than  the  conscientious  sewing  teacher. 

COURSE  IN  SEWING. 

Materials  desirable  for  the  ivorh-hox.  —  One-half  yard  of 
cotton  cloth.  Three  spools  of  white  cotton,  Nos.  40,  60, 
80.  One  spool  of  colored  cotton.  No.  50.  Needle-book 
containing  needles,  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  or  assorted,  Nos.  5  to  10. 
Two  darning  needles,  Nos.  4,  6.  Pincushion  filled  with 
pins.  Thimble.  Emery.  Scissors.  Measure.  Tape- 
needle. 

First  Year. 

Instruclion.  —  Position  of  pupils  while  sewing.  How  to 
choose  the  needle  and  thread.  The  proper  length  of  thread. 
Drill  in  threading  the  needle  ;  also  in  draAving  the  thread. 
How  to  make  a  knot.  The  use  of  a  thimble.  How  to  hold 
the  scissors,  with  practice  in  cutting  paper.  The  use  of  the 
emery.  The  position  of  the  needle,  and  the  proper  way  of 
holdinof  the  work  in  the  different  stitches  taui^ht.    How  to 
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begin,  join,  and  fasten  the  thread.  Length  and  regularity 
of  stitches.  Row  to  fold  a  narrow  hem.  Neatness  and 
order  in  the  care  of  work. 

Stitches  tauglit,  —  Basting.  Back-stitching.  Hemming. 
Overcasting.  Running. 

Articles  which  may  he  made.  —  Plain  aprons  without 
gathers.  Bags.  Towels.  Napkins.  Bibs.  Handker- 
chiefs.   Any  i)lain  article  illustrating  the  required  stitches. 

Second  Year. 

Instruction, — Review  of  first  year's  work.  The  proper 
way  of  cutting  and  putting  together  an  apron  with  band. 
The  proper  way  of  cutting  or  tearing  bands.  Gathering 
and  laying  of  gathers.  Stitching  gathers  into  a  binding,  and 
finishing  the  band  by  hemming.  Measuring  and  basting 
wide  hems.  Practice  in  buttonhole  stitch  on  folded  edge  of 
cloth,  and  in  the  preparation  of  buttonholes  before  working 
them.  Basting  of  selvages  and  folded  edges.  Overhanding 
on  selvages  and  on  folded  edges.  Overhanding  on  lace 
trimming. 

New  stitches  taught.  —  Grathering.  Half  back-stitching, 
and  combination  of  one  running  and  one  half  back-stitch. 
Overhanding.    Buttonhole  stitcli. 

Articles  which  may  he  m,ade. — Aprons  of  various  kinds. 
Pillow-slips.  Fringed  towels  and  napkins.  Any  plain 
article  illustrating  the  required  stitches. 

TUird  Year. 

Instruction. — Examination  and  review  of  work  of  pre- 
vious years.  Cutting  simple  garments  from  measurements. 
Setting  gathers  into  a  band.  Making  plackets.  Putting  in 
gussets.  Sewing  on  buttons.  Patching  and  darning  on 
cotton  cloth.  Buttonholes  on  cotton  fabrics.  Tucking  if 
practicable. 

JSfew  stitches  taught.  —  Patching.    Darning.  Gathering 
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on  flannel.  Feather  and  herring-bone  stitches.  Chain  and 
cross  stitching. 

Articles  ivhich  may  he  ynade. — Cotton  skirts.  Flannel 
skirts.  Drawers.  Underwaists.  Stocking  bags.  Shoe 
bags.  Sweeping  caps.  Buttonholes.  Any  garment  illus- 
trating the  required  stitches. 

Pourtli  Year. 

Instruction. — Examination  and  review  of  work  done  in 
all  previous  classes.  Darning  stockings.  Darning  diagonal 
and  corner  tears  and  rents.  Cuttinor  bias  bands.  Mendino^ 
and  patching  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Buttonholes  on 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics.    Basting  ordinary  garments. 

New  stitches  taught.  —  Stocking  darning.  Straight  and 
bias  felling.  Whipping  and  sewing  on  rufl^les.  Hemstitch- 
ing. Blind  stitching.  Tucking,  if  not  taught  previously. 
Gathers  overhanded  to  a  band.  Sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes 
and  buttons.    Eyelets.  Loops. 

Articles  ivhich  maybe  made.  —  Children's  dresses.  Night- 
dresses. Night-shirts.  Skirts  and  drawers  with  tucks. 
Sampler.    Articles  illustrating  the  required  stitches. 

Fiftli  Y^ear. 

A  system  of  dress-cutting  by  which  girls  are  taught  to 
take  measures,  draught,  cut  and  fit  a  dress  waist. 
Draughting  and  cutting  garments  from  patterns. 


There  is  no  longer  need  to  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
manual  training ;  the  time  should  now  be  spent  in  perfecting 
the  details  and  securing  its  proper  place  and  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 

The  limit  of  time  <2:iven  to  manual  trainino^  in  the  Course 
of  Study  has  been  strictly  followed,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
two  hours  a  week  have  been  profitably  spent,  not  adding  a 
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burden  to  either  pupil  or  teacher,  but  bringing  into  use  all 
the  faculties  and  giving  each  its  proper  training,  there by 
increasing  the  interest  and  developing  ability  in  every  other 
study. 

The  work  already  accomplished  in  manual  training  merely 
foreshadows  the  future  possibilities  of  this  important  educa- 
tional factor.  Others  will  profit  by  our  experience  as  we 
have  gained  from  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  the  Sibley  College  of  Cornell,  the 
St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School,  the  Cambridge  Manual 
Training  School,  and  other  institutions  more  recently  estab- 
lished. 

The  Committee  on  Manual  Training  desires,  at  this  time, 
to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  the  many  institutions 
from  which  valuable  suggestions  have  been  received,  and 
to  express  its  special  obligation  to  the  Slo3^d  Training 
School,  North  Bennet  street,  and  the  Eliot  Manual  Training 
School,  Jamaica  Plain,  which  have  contributed  so  much  to 
the  development  of  the  course  in  wood-working  at  present 
pursued. 


A  full  report  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  sub- 
joined. 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD,  Chairman. 
FANNY  B.  AMES, 
SAMUEL  F.  HUBBARD, 
WILLIAM  T.  EATON, 
FRANCIS  L.  COOLIDGE. 


APPENDIX. 


THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  initial  step  toward  the  establishment  of  this  institu- 
tion, which  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  system  of  manual 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  was  taken  as  early 
as  1883.  In  his  annual  report  for  that  year,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  presented 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
industrial  education,  submitted  a  tentative  plan  for  instruc- 
tion in  tool  work,  and  called  attention  to  rooms  in  the  Latin 
and  English  High  School  building  that  were  available  for 
the  experiment.  Subsequent  events  have  shown  that  the 
suggestions  in  this  report  were  wise  and  far-sighted  ;  but  its 
only  immediate  effect  w^as  to  arouse  public  interest  in  an 
important  educational  factor  that  had  previously  received 
little  attention.  Six  years  later  Mr.  Seaver  renewed  his 
recommendation  in  his  annual  report,  and  after  an  extended 
tour  of  investigation,  in  which  he  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  principal  manual  training  schools  of  the  country,  pre- 
sented a  special  report  accompanied  by  a  detailed  plan  for  a 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  Boston.  Much  of  the  inter- 
est in  manual  training  which  now  exists  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  is  due  to  the  influence  of  this  report ;  but  many 
circumstances  combined  to  delay  the  adoption  of  its  specific 
recommendations.  It  was  not  until  September,  1893,  that 
the  school  was  opened,  and  the  equipment  of  the  first 
wood-working  room  was  not  ready  for  use  until  the  follow- 
ing March.  Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  has  gained  so  steadily  in  popular 
favor  that  its  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
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the  demands  for  admission  likely  to  be  made  next  Sep- 
tember. The  number  of  pupils  in  September,  1897,  was 
330.  The  object  of  this  report  is  to  furnish  information, 
likely  to  be  desired  by  many  citizens  of  Boston,  concerning 
the  aims  and  methods  of  the  school,  and  to  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  questions  frequently  asked  respecting  details  of 
the  equipment. 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  that  the  distinctive  character 
and  purpose  of  the  school  should  be  clearly  apprehended. 
It  is  an  institution  of  hio;h-school  rnide  whose  curriculum 
provides  for  thorough  training  in  drawing  and  the  elements 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  branches 
usually  taught  in  high  schools.  Its  subjects  of  study  and 
methods  are  chosen  solely  on  account  of  the  superior  educa- 
tional results  which  they  are  adapted  to  yield.  It  educates 
boys  not  primarily  to  become  mechanics,  but  to  become  men 
of  intelligence  and  skill.  It  tends  to  open  wide  the  avenues 
to  success,  usefulness,  and  happiness,  and  stimulate  high 
intellectual  and  moral  attainment. 

No  one  has  failed  to  note  the  marvellous  development,  in 
recent  years,  of  industries  that  involve  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  scientific  and  mechanical  principles.  The  present 
is  emphatically  an  age  of  machinery.  The  number  of  prof- 
itable employments  in  which  manual  dexterity  and  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles  are  not  essential  to  success  is 
steadily  diminishing,  hence  the  great  value  of  an  institution 
which  combines  a  good  high-school  education  with  system- 
atic trainino;  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  exterior  design  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  ex- 
presses the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  building.  The  ornamen- 
tal detail,  which  is  sparingly  used,  is  derived  from  the  brick 
architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  found  in  the  architectural 
monuments  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy.  The  campanile, 
suggested  by  that  at  St.  Antoine  in  the  South  of  France,  is 
distinctly  Italian  in  its  form  and  detail.     The  main  portion 
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of  the  building  is  of  deep-red  water-struck  brick  laid  in  red 
mortar ;  the  surfaces  between  the  archivolts  of  the  arches 
and  the  cornices  are  of  yellowish-red  sand-struck  brick 
laid  in  Avhite  mortar  with  wide  joints  ;  the  headers  with  which 
the  wall  is  bonded  are  laid  in  a  pattern  which,  while  not 
apparent  to  the  casual  observer,  gives  texture  to  the  brick 
surface. 

The  school  is  located  in  the  Back  Bay  District,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Belvidere  and  Dalton  streets.  In  its  main  features 
the  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  designed.  The  rooms  are  larije  and  well  liohted,  and 
peculiarly  attractive  on  account  of  their  evident  fitness  for 
their  specific  uses.  The  rooms  in  which  machinery  is  run 
are  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building  by  heavy  double 
brick  partitions  on  each  side  of  a  stairway.  The  ceilings 
of  the  school-rooms  are  plastered  with  King's  Windsor 
cement,  which  eftectually  prevents  the  transmission  of  sound 
from  floor  to  floor.  In  the  shops  the  mill  construction  pre- 
vails, and  the  ceilings  are  finished  with  embossed  sheet  steel. 
The  tint  chosen  for  the  steel  ceilings  and  the  brick  walls  of 
the  rooms  and  corridors  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  adapted 
to  diffuse  light  freely.  Adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  heating  and  ventilation  by  approved  modern  methods. 
The  cost  of  site,  building,  and  equipment  has  been  about 
$250,000. 

On  the  basement  floor  are  the  boiler  room,  coal  bunker, 
engine  room,  engineer's  store-room,  sanitary  appointments, 
dressing  rooms  containing  258  lockers,  each  23  in.  long,  18 
in.  wide,  and  5  ft.  high,  fitted  with  combination  locks,  and 
the  forge  shop,  which  is  entered  from  the  boiler  room. 

On  the  first  floor  (Plate  II.)  are  located  two  school-rooms, 
each  of  which  accommodates  seventy  pupils,  the  machine 
shop,  the  tool  room  for  metal-working  tools,  the  storage 
room  for  metal  stock,  the  oflSce  for  the  instructors  in  the 
metal-working  departments,  and  a  large  room  originally 
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designed  as  a  Hnishiiig  room  for  the  various  mechanical 
departments,  which  has  been  divided  by  temporary  parti- 
tions, so  as  to  furnish  a  physical  lecture  room,  a  recitation 
room,  and  a  small  office  for  the  principal.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  present  structure  is  only  the  main  portion  of 
the  original  design.  The  rear  wing,  which  will  contain 
the  library,  principal's  office,  physical  and  chemical  labora- 
tories, a  drawing  room  and  a  recitation  room,  has  not 
been  erected ;  but  it  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be 
completed  in  the  near  future. 

The  second  floor  (Plate III.)  j)rovides  for  two  .school-rooms, 
identical  with  those  on  the  first  floor,  two  wood-working 
rooms  for  first-year  pupils,  the  tool  room  for  carpenters' 
tools,  and  the  room  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  stock  for 
exercises  in  wood- working. 

On  the  third  floor  (Plate  IV.)  are  two  drawing  rooms,  a 
school-room,  lavatories,  a  room  for  the  storage  of  drawing 
materials,  and  the  room  devoted  to  wood-turning  and  pattern- 
making.  The  drawing  room,  at  the  east  end  of  the  building, 
and  the  adjacent  school-room  are  separated  by  flexible  doors. 
When  these  doors  are  opened,  the  two  rooms  furnish  a  tol- 
erably good  assembly  hall  for  occasional  use. 

THE  DRAAVING  DEPARTMENT. 

Each  of  the  two  drawing  rooms  (Plates  Y.,  VI.)  has 
accommodations  for  six  classes  of  thirty-six  pupils.  The 
drawing  tables  (Fig.  1)  provide  conveniently  for  the  storage 
of  all  materials  used  in  class  exercises ;  consequently  pupils 
obtain  the  articles  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson, 
and  restore  them  to  their  proper  places  at  its  close,  with 
little  loss  of  time.  Each  table  is  fitted  with  a  locker  which 
holds  six  half  imperial  (17  in.  x  24  in.)  drawing  boards. 
The  six  individual  drawers  on  the  right  contain  the  note 
books,  pencils,  needle  points,  erasers,  etc.,  the  personal 
property  of  each  pupil.    The  drawer  over  the  locker  holds 
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the  following  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  T  square, 
which  is  used  in  common  by  members  of  different  classes  : 

A  celluloid  triangle,  7  in.  45<';  a  celluloid  triangle,  9  in.  30°  and  60°;  a 
celluloid  curve,  No.  26 ;  a  hard  rubber  curve.  No.  4 ;  an  architect's  triangular 
scale,  12  in.;  a  foot  rule ;  a  thumb  tack  lifter;  a  knife;  an  emery  lead 
sharpener;  a  dusting  cloth;  and  a  24-in.  T  square. 


Fig.  1. 


In  addition  to  the  slate  blackboard  over  the  teacher's 
platform  in  each  room,  is  a  set  of  three  movable  blackboards 
(54  in.  X  83  in.)  placed  one  directly  in  front  of  another, 
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each  counterbalanced  l)v  weights  like  an  ordinary  window 
sash,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  moved  upward  to  expose  the 
board  behind  it.  In  the  rear  of  the  larger  room  is  tlie 
apparatus  for  making  "blue  prints,"  which  consists  of  a  very 
convenient  device  for  holding  the  prints  while  they  are 
exposed  to  the  sunlight,  together  with  soapstone  sinks  and 
racks,  of  special  design,  which  furnish  excellent  facilities  for 
washing  and  drying  the  prints. 

The  adjoining  supply  room  is  furnished  with  cases  de- 
^  signed  to  hold  paper,  models,  and  the  numerous  miscellane- 
ous articles  used  in  the  drawing  department.  Provision 
has  been  made,  in  one  of  these  cases,  for  filing  the  drawings 
of  four  hundred  pupils  so  that  any  plate  can  be  readily 
examined. 

THE  WOOD-WORKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  on  the  second  fioor  (Plates  III., 
VII.,  VIII.)  are  assigned  to  the  department  of  wood-work- 
ing with  hand  tools.  This  department  is  equipped  to  accom- 
modate daily  six  classes  of  thirty-six  pupils.  Each  room  is 
furnished  with  eighteen  double  benches,  57  in.  long,  45  in. 
wide  on  the  top,  and  varying  in  height  from  29  in.  to  33 
in.  On  each  side  of  these  benches  is  a  tier  of  three 
drawers,  one  'of  which  is  assigned  to  each  pupil.  In  this 
drawer  he  stores  the  set  of  cutting  tools  with  which  he  is 
supplied,  together  with  his  apron  and  unfinished  work. 
Upon  the  vertical  tool  board,  9 J  in.  high,  which  divides  the 
top  of  the  bench  in  the  centre,  and  upon  hooks  and  shelves 
at  the  ends  of  the  bench,  are  kept  the  following  measuring 
and  miscellaneous  tools  used  in  common  by  members  of  dif- 
ferent classes  : 

Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co.'s  tools:  one  each,  T  bevel,  10  in.,  No.  18; 
rule,  2  ft..  No.  18;  try-square,  6  in..  No.  10.  A  Back  Brothers  screw-driver, 
5  in.,  No.  69;  Bemis  &  Call  wing  dividers,  7  in.;  a  Spofford  bit  brace.  No. 
108 ;  a  Disston  rip-saw,  22  in.,  J)  8,  with  8  teeth  to  the  inch ;  a  Disston  cross- 
cut saw,  22  in.,  D  8,  with  10  teeth  to  the  inch;  a  Disston  back-saw,  12  in., 
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No.  4;  a  Bliss  mallet,  No.  3;  a  Maydole  adze-eye  bell-faced  hammer,  No. 
13;  a  Washita  oil  stone,  8  in.  by  2  in.  by  U  in.,  in  box;  a  brass  paragon 
oil  can,  No.  0;  a  bench  hook,  12  in.  by  8  in.  by  i  in.;  two  winding  sticks, 
18  in.  by  2  in.  by  i  in. ;  a  dust  brush. 

The  individual  sets  kept  in  the  drawers  are  : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  tools:  one  each,  jack-plane,  14  in.,  No.  5^ 
jointer-plane,  22  in..  No.  7;  smoothing-plane,  8  in..  No.  3;  spoke-shave.  No. 
51;  Buck  Brothers  shank  firmer  chisels.  No.  2,  one  each,  ^  in.,  f  in,,  1  in., 
1^  in.  ;  a  gothic  point  knife;  genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits,  one  each,  |  in., 
f  in.,  i  in.,  |  in.,  |  in.;  a  whisk  broom;  a  Stanley  marking  gage,  No.  65. 

Each  pupil  is  also  supplied  with  a  tray,  26 J  in.  long,  13 1 
in.  wide,  and  If  in.  deep,  divided  into  compartments 
adapted  to  receive  the  following  set  of  Buck  Brothers'  Lon- 
don style  carving  tools  : 

Chisels,  one  each,  1  in.,  No.  1;  ^  in..  No.  1;  |  in..  No.  2;  gouges,  one 
each,  I  in..  No.  3 ;  i\  in..  No.  4 ;  -^^^  in.,  No.  5 ;  in..  No.  5 ;  -/g  in..  No.  5 ; 
I  in..  No.  5 ;  ^  in.,  No.  6 ;  1%  in.,  No.  7;fg-in.,  No.  7;  a^a"  No.  11;^  in., 
No.  11  ;  1%  in.,  No.  11 ;  parting  tool,  ^  in..  No.  39. 

Suitable  cases  are  provided,  at  one  end  of  each  room,  for 
the  storage  of  these  trays  when  they  are  not  in  use.  Two 
Brown  &  Sharpe  grindstone  troughs,  fitted  with  stones 
and  truing  devices,  furnish  facilities  for  keeping  cutting 
tools  in  order. 

The  tool-room,  which  contains  a  variety  of  minor  supplies, 
together  with  a  large  collection  of  miscellaneous  tools  for 
occasional  use,  is  located  between  the  two  wood-working 
rooms,  and  is  conveniently  entered  from  either  of  them. 
Many  of  the  shelves  in  this  room  are  divided  by  narrow 
strips  of  w^ood  in  such  a  way  that  each  tool  has  its  appro- 
priate compartment,  and  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  every 
article  must  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  Each  pupil  is 
supplied  with  three  brass  checks  bearing  his  shop  number, 
one  of  which  will  be  received  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
tool-room  in  exchange  for  any  desired  tool.  The  check  is 
placed  in  the  compartment  from  which  the  tool  is  taken, 
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where  it  remains  until  it  ts  redeemed  hy  the  return  of  the 
tool.  The  following  are  the  principal  tools  in  this  tool- 
room : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  planes:  4  beading,  No.  50;  2  dado,  fiUes- 
ter,  plow,  etc.,  No.  46;  1  tonguing  and  grooving,  No.  48;  1  tonguing  and 
grooving,  No,  49;  24  rabbet,  1  in.,  No.  192;  1  beading,  rabbet,  and  slitting. 
No.  45;  I  bull-nose  rabbet,  No.  75;  2  circular,  No.  13.  Buck  Brothers'  tools  : 
shank  firmer  chisels.  No.  2,  6  each,  ^  in.,  in.,  in.,  in.,  |  in.,  i  in.,  ^ 
in.,  1|  in.,  1^  in.;  12  each,  rose  counter  sinks,  No.  83,  snail  oounter  sinks. 
No.  84  ;  6  cabinet  makers'  burnishers,  5  in..  No.  91 ;  18  square-point  nail  sets,, 
assorted;  18  round-point  nail  sets,  assorted.  One  new  Langdon  mitre  box,. 
No.  2;  1  Stanley  adjustable  spirit  level,  30  in.;  2  adjustable  ball  and  socket 
saw  clamps;  1  rachet  bit  brace;  6  Stanley  rule  trammel  points.  No.  99;  2 
Morrill  saw  sets,  No.  1 ;  2  Stubs  flat  nose  pliers ;  steel  figures  and  letters  for 
wood,  1  set  5  in.;  for  metal,  1  set  |  in.  and  1  set  J  in.;  72  chalk  lines,  reels, 
and  awls;  24  brad  awls,  assorted  sizes;  2  Clark  patent  expansive  bits;  3 
Sargent  steel  squares,  24  in.,  No.  300.  Files  :  36  flat  bastard,  10  in. ;  30  half 
round  bastard,  10  in.  ;  12  half  round  smooth,  10  in.  ;  6  pillar,  7  in.  by  ^  in.,. 
No.  6;  12  three  square,  7  in.,  assorted;  6  Nicholson  file  brushes.  Stanley 
Rule  and  Level  Co.'s  tools  :  2  try-squares,  12  in..  No.  10;  2  mitre  squares,  12 
in.,  No.  IG;  12  Bemis  &  Call  wing  calipers,  6  in.;  12  best  French  cabinet 
scrapers,  square,  5  in.  by  3  in. ;  12  best  French  cabinet  scrapers,  curved,  5^ 
in.  by  2h  in.  ;  1  Coes  monkey-wrench,  12  in.  ;  60  Miller's  Falls  turning  saws 
and  frames,  18  in.;  genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits,  12  1  in.,  one  each,  in., 
-fe  in.,  in.,  |^  in.,  |f  in.,  |f  in.  ;  German  nail  bits,  12  each,  ^  in.,  -r/.j  in., 
"i^g-in.;  6  Stearns  patent  dowel  pointers;  2  Disston  rip-saws,  26  in.,  1)  8,  6 
teeth  to  the  inch;  2  Disston  cross-cut  saws,  26  in.,  D  8,  7  teeth  to  the  inch. 
R.  Bliss  &  Co.'s  tools:  18  cabinet  makers'  clamps.  No.  74;  60  hand  screws. 
No.  11 ;  60  hand  screws,  No.  4.  Buck  Brothers'  London  style  carving  tools, 
four  of  each:  front  bent  chisels.  No.  21,  -^V  in. ;  No.  21,  in.  ;  No,  21,  i  in.; 
No.  22,  i  in,;  No.  22,  in,;  No.  22,  h  in.;  No,  23,  ^  in,  ;  No.  23,  in.; 
No,  23,  ^  in.;  front  bent  gouges.  No.  27,  'i  in.;  No.  32,  i  in,;  back  bent 
gouges.  No,  35,  ^  in.  ;  No.  38,  ^  in.;  parting  tools.  No.  43,  \  in.;  gouges.  No. 
3,  1  in.  ;  No.  5,  1  in,  ;  No,  11,  |  in. 

Opening  out  of  one  of  the  wood-working  rooms  is  a  small 
room,  which  contains  a  Colburn  double  arbor  bench-saw,  a 
Dover  band-saw,  with  3G-in.  wheel,  and  a  Moseley  jig-saw. 
This  room  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  stock  for  models, 
and  to  special  work  which  demands  the  use  of  these  saws. 
All  pupils  are  taught  to  use  the  jig-saw,  but  the  other 
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machines  are  reserved  for  the  instructors,  and  for  pupils  who 
prove  to  be  particularly  careful  and  skilful.  The  location 
of  these  saws  in  a  separate  room  makes  it  possible  to  use 
them  at  any  time  without  disturbing  class  exercises. 

The  room  devoted  to  wood-turning  and  pattern-making 
(Plates  ly.,  IX.,  X.)  is  equipped  with  thirty-six  benches. 
One  side  of  each  bench  supports  a  Putnam  11-in.  speed 
lathe,  while  the  other  side  is  adapted  to  all  the  processes  of 
pattern-making  that  require  the  use  of  hand  tools.  These 
benches,  as  well  as  those  in  the  other  wood-working 
rooms,  are  fitted  with  9-in.  Wyman  &  Gordon  quick  action 
vises.  Beneath  the  lathe  is  a  tier  of  three  drawers,  each 
containing  a  set  of  turning  tools.  On  the  opposite  side, 
under  the  work  bench,  is  a  tier  of  four  drawers.  The  top 
drawer  in  this  tier  is  devoted  to  the  measuring  and  miscella- 
neous tools  used  in  common  by  members  of  different  classes, 
while  each  of  the  three  others  contains  an  individual  set  of 
cutting  tools. 

Individual  turning  tools  : 

Buck  Brothers'  tools  :  gouges,  No.  20,  one  each,  ^  in.,  ^  in.,  |  in.,  1^  in. ; 
chisels,  No.  19,  one  each,  ^  in.,  ^  in.,  |  in.,  \\  in.;  No.  103,  f  in.;  No.  104, 
i  in. ;  parting  tool.  No.  18,  |  in.  ;  a  Washita  gouge  slip. 

Individual  joinery  tools : 

Bailey's  patent  adjustable  iron  tools  :  one  each,  fore-plane,  18  in.,  No.  6; 
smoothing  plane,  8  in.,  No.  3;  spoke-shave,  No.  51.  Buck  Brothers'  shank 
firmer  chisels,  No.  2,  one  each,  \  in.,  f  in.,  1  in.,  1^  in. ;  a  gothic  point  knife  ; 
a  Stanley  marking  gage.  No.  65 ;  a  whisk  broom. 

Tools  used  in  common  : 

Bemis  &  Call  Co.'s  tools  :  wing  dividers,  7  in. ;  wing  calipers,  6  in.  ;  patent 
inside  calipers,  6  in.  Genuine  Russell  Jennings  bits,  one  each,  |  in.,  'i  in., 
i  in.,  I  in.,  |  in.  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Co.'s  tools  :  try-square,  6  in..  No. 
10;  rule,  2  ft..  No.  18;  T  bevel,  10  in..  No.  18.  A  Maydole  adze-eye  bell- 
faced  hammer,  No.  13;  a  Bliss  mallet,  No.  3;  a  Buck  Brothers'  screw-driver, 
5  in.,  No.  69;  a  Spofford  bit  brace,  No.  108;  a  Disston  rip-saw,  22  in.,  D  8, 
with  8  teeth  to  the  inch;  a  Disston  cross-cut  saw,  22  in.,  D  8,  with  10  teeth 
to  the  inch;  a  Disston  back-saw,  12  in..  No.  4;  a  bench  hook,  12  in.  by  8  in. 
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by  1  in.  ;  two  winding  slicks,  18  in.  by  2  in.  by  A  in. ;  a  Washitii  oil  stone,  8 
in.  by  2  in.  by  U  in.,  in  box;  a  brass  paragon  oil  can,  No.  0;  a  Chase  patent 
brass  oiler,  No.  2;  a  dust  brush. 

Conveniently  located  in  the  centre  of  the  room  arc  two 
grindstones  and  a  Putnam  pattern-makers'  lathe  havini:-  an 
8  ft.  bed  and,  with  open  slide,  capable  of  doing  work  06 
in.  in  diameter.  This  lathe  is  titted  with  the  most  ap- 
proved devices  for  doing  all  kinds  of  work,  and  is  designed 
to  be  used  only  by  the  instructor  and  by  pupils  who  develop 
special  skill  and  demonstrate  their  ability  to  do  a  high  order 
of  work.  Near  at  hand  is  a  small  tool-room  which  contains 
a  large  variety  of  minor  supplies,  and  all  miscellaneous  tools 
likely  to  be  needed.  The  loft  above  this  room  furnishes 
adequate  storage  for  a  year's  supply  of  lumber. 

In  one  corner  of  each  of  the  three  wood-workino^  rooms  is 
an  amphitheatre  in  which  the  entire  class  may  be  seated  so 
that  each  member  can  see  plainly  the  work  done  by  the  in- 
structor at  the  demonstration  bench.  The  space  behind  the 
amphitheatre  has  been  utilized  to  provide  a  convenient  i)lace 
for  sinks  and  mirrors.  Each  room  is  also  furnished  with 
large  cases  which  provide  convenient  storage  for  prepared 
stock  and  finished  w^ork.  The  frames  of  drawing  tables  and 
work  benches,  and  all  exposed  parts  of  tables,  benches,  and 
cases,  are  ash;  the  sides  of  drawers,  interior  of  cases, 
and  tops  of  drawing  tables  are  white  pine ;  the  tops  of  work 
benches  are  of  narrow  strips  of  maple  glued  together  to  pre- 
vent w^arping.  All  drawers  and  compartments  of  cases  are 
fitted  with  locks,  no  two  of  which  have  the  same  combination, 
but  all  are  operated  by  a  master  key.  The  tables  and 
benches  have  been  constructed  in  the  most  thorough  and 
substantial  manner,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make 
every  part  of  the  equipment  illustrate  excellence  of  design 
and  workmanship. 
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THE  FORGE  SHOP. 

The  forge  shop  (Plates  II.,  XI.)  is  a  brick  structure,  50 
ft.  long,  29  ft.  wide,  and  20  ft.  high,  lighted  both  by 
windows  in  the  walls  and  by  a  large  skylight.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  building  so  that  the  noise  incident 
to  the  work  causes  no  disturbance  in  the  class-rooms,  but 
pupils  can  enter  it  through  the  basement  without  passing  out 
of  doors.  It  contains  all  needed  appliances  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  classes  of  twenty-four  pupils.  In  the  centre  is  a  row 
of  three  four-fire  forges,  and  on  each  side  are  three  two-fire 
forges,  all  made  by  the  Buftalo  Forge  Company.  Upon  a 
post  conveniently  located  with  reference  to  each  of  these  fires 
is  an  Eagle  anvil  weighing  130  lbs.,  near  which  is  placed  a 
tool-bench  (Fig.  2)  supplied  with  the  following  tools  : 

A  cross  peen  hand  hammer,  2j  lbs. ;  a  top  and  bottom  swage,  i  in.  ;  a  hot 
chisel  from  1^  in.  steel;  a  flatter,  2  in.  face;  a  set  hammer,  in.  face;  a 
hardy,  |  in.  shank ;  a  heading  tool,  -^g  in.  ;  a  centre  punch,  ^  in.  by  5  in.  ;  top 
and  bottom  fullers,  |  in, ;  a  steel  square,  12  in.,  graduated  to  in. ;  Bemis 
&  Call  outside  wing  calipers,  6  in. ;  punches,  one  each,  ^  in.,  fin.;  copper 
plate,  2i  in.  by  2^  in.  by  |  in.  ;  a  dust  brush. 

One  of  the  three  drawers  in  this  tool-bench  is  assigned  to 
each  boy  for  the  storage  of  the  models  which  he  has  com- 
pleted, or  on  which  he  is  engaged.  Each  of  these  individual 
drawers  is  furnished  with  a  IJ-lb.  ball  peen  hand  hammer. 
The  equipment  of  each  forge  is  as  follows  : 

A  set  of  blacksmith's  tongs  (groove  in  jaw)  for  holding  iron,  ^  in.,  \  in., 
§  in,,  ^  in.,  |  in.;  tool  tongs  for  |  in.  square  iron;  square  groove  tongs  for 
iron,  h  in.  by  ^  in.  ;  bolt  tongs,  ^  in. ;  a  poker  for  forge,  2  ft. ;  a  sprinkler,  3^ 
in.  diameter,  3^  in,  deep,  handle  15  in. ;  a  rake  for  forge,  2  ft.  ;  a  coal  hod; 
a  forge  shoveL 

Eleven  blacksmiths'  vises  are  attached  to  benches  21  in. 
by  30  in.,  and  34  in.  high,  built  in  convenient  locations 
about  posts  firmly  fixed  in  the  masonry  of  the  floor. 
Fans  of  ample  size  produce  blast  for  the  forges,  and  carry 
away  the  foul  air  and  products  of  combustion.    The  instruct- 
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or's  forge,  located  at  one  end  of  the  room,  is  supplied  with 
a  hand  blast,  for  use  when  the  engine  is  not  running,  and 
his  tool-l)ench  is  furnished  with  a  variety  of  tools  for  occa- 
sional use  in  addition  to  those  a])ove  mentioned.  Jk'liind 
the  instructor's  anvil  is  a  large  slate  blackboard  for  use  in 


Fig.  2. 


demonstration  lessons;  and  near  at  hand  is  a  75-lb.  Laird 
&  Sweeney  power  hammer,  which  has  proved  very  useful 
in  making  and  re-dressing  tools,  and  in  a  great  variety  of 
constructive  work.  Attached  to  the  wall,  near  the  power 
hammer,  is  a  Goddard  drill  press.  No.  3,  furnished  with  all 
needed  accessories.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  rest- 
ing on  a  heavy  iron  bracket  securely  bolted  to  the  wall,  is  a 
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Diamond  grinding  machine,  No.  4,  which  carries,  at  each 
end  of  the  spindle,  a  12-in.  by  IJ-in.  Hart  emery  wheel. 
At  the  end  of  the  shop,  opposite  to  the  instructor's  forge, 
arc  two  large  cases  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and  special 
tools.  A  Cleveland  shear,  capable  of  cutting  IJ-in.  round 
iron,  a  Boynton  &  Plummer  bolt-heading  machine  No.  1,  an 
oil  tank,  a  brine  tank,  a  swage  block,  and  numerous  minor 
tools  complete  the  equipment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  equipment  of  this  shop  is  admirable 
in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the  forges,  which  are 
not  to  be  commended.  Experience  has  shown,  also,  that  a 
larger  shop  is  highly  desirable,  for  more  ample  space  is 
needed  between  the  anvils  to  insure  each  pupil  against 
annoyance  from  the  necessary  movements  of  his  neighbor. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
have  labored,  the  classes  have  been  able  to  execute  very 
creditable  Avork. 

THE  MACHINE  SHOP. 

This  shop  (Plates  II.,  XII.,  XIII.),  like  the  forge  shop, 
is  equipped  for  classes  of  twenty-four  pupils.  The  benches, 
20  in.  wide  and  from  32  to  36  in.  high,  which  extend  along 
three  sides  of  this  room  are  divided  into  twenty-four  sec- 
tions, each  provided  with  a  vise  and  a  tier  of  four  drawers. 
One  of  the  three  lower  drawers  is  assigned  to  each  pupil, 
but  the  top  drawer  is  reserved  for  the  tools  used  in  common 
by  members  of  dilFerent  classes.  In  his  individual  drawer 
the  boy  stores  the  work  upon  which  he  is  engaged,  together 
with  about  a  dozen  files  and  a  set  of  chisels  and  lathe  tools. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  lesson  each  pupil  obtains  from  the 
tool-room  a  tray  adapted  to  fit  a  compartment  either  in  the 
upper  drawer  at  his  bench  or  on  the  tool-board  of  his  lathe. 

This  tray  contains  the  following  tools  : 

A  Brown  &  Sliarpe  hardened  steel  try-square,  3  in. ;  a  Brown  & 
Sharps  tempered  steel  rule,  6  in..  No.  7  graduation;  a  Brown  &  Sharpe 
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tempered  centre  gage;  Starrett  outside  lock-joint  calipers,  G  in.;  Starrett 
inside  lock-joint  calipers,  4  in. ;  Fay  outside  spring  calipers,  3  in. ;  Fay  spring 
dividers,  3  in. ;  a  file  card;  an  Arkansas  oil  stone,  2  in.  by  1  in.  by  in.  ;  a 
centre  punch;  a  prick  punch;  a  scratch  awl;  a  centre  cliisel;  a  tin  box  for 
chalk;  a  key  to  the  upper  drawer  at  the  bench. 

Upon  the  bench  or  in  the  upper  drawer  are  kept : 

A  Spiers  ball  peen  hammer,  1^  lb. ;  a  pair  of  brass  vise  jaws;  hard 
wood  blocks  for  use  in  chipping;  a  bench  plate,  8  in.  by  6  in.  by  1  in. ;  a 
parallel  4  in.  by  2  in.  by  1  in.;  a  parallel  4  in.  by  1^  in.  by  %  in.;  a  Draper 
steel  oiler.  No.  13;  and  a  bench  brush.  The  vises  are  of  several  varieties, 
as  follows:  13  Lewis,  4  in..  No.  39;  1  Lewis,  4  in.,  No.  10,  with  swivel  jaw 
and  base;  7  Standard,  4  in..  No.  91;  2  Mechanics,  4  in. ;  1  Miller's  Falls, 
4  in. 

This  shop  is  equipped  with  the  following  machine  tools  : 
Three  14-in.  engine  lathes,  5-ft.  beds,  each  having  a  com- 
pound rest  and  one  a  taper  attachment,  built  by  the  Fitch- 
burg  Machine  Works ;  sixteen  12-in.  engine  lathes,  5-ft. 
beds,  with  elevating  rests,  built  by  the  F.  E.  Reed  Co.  ;  two 
12-in.  engine  lathes,  5-ft.  beds,  with  plain  rests  and  taper 
attachments,  built  by  F.  E.  Keed  (^o. ;  one  20-in.  planer, 
built  by  Fitchburg  Machine  Works,  supplied  with  a  10-in. 
Skinner  vise  with  square  base ;  one  14-in.  pillar  shaper, 
built  by  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  ;  one  Xo.  2  universal 
milling-machine,  built  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.  ; 
one  universal  hand  lathe,  built  by  the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Mfg.  Co.,  supplied  with  shell  chucks  \  in.,  -^-^  in.,  J  in., 
^-|-  in.,  and  |  in.  ;  a  Whiton  geared  scroll  chuck,  2^  in.,  and 
an  Almond  drill  chuck,  No.  2  ;  four  10-in.  hand  lathes,  5 
with  3^-ft.  beds,  1  with  4-ft.  bed,  built  b}^  the  Putnam  Ma- 
chine Co.  ;  one  Walker  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder, 
complete  with  attachments,  built  by  the  Norton  Emery 
W^heel  Co.  ;  one  20-in.  standard  upright  drill,  built  by 
Prentice  Brothers,  fitted  with  Pratt  drill  chuck.  No.  2  ;  one 
upright  drill,  built  by  Sigourney  Tool  Co.,  fitted  with  Al- 
mond drill  chuck,  No.  2;  two  grindstone  troughs,  built  by 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.,  each  fitted  with  a  89- in.  stone 
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and  truing  device  ;  one  Challenge  wet  and  dry  grinder,  No. 
C,  built  by  Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  ;  one  Greenerd  arbor  press, 
No.  3  ;  one  Miller's  Falls  power  hack  saw. 

The  following  chucks  are  fitted  to  the  engine  lathes  :  1 
Westcott  scroll  combination,  10  in.,  three  jaws  ;  2  Standard 
independent,  10  in.,  four  jaws  ;  3  Union  combination,  6  in., 
three  reversible  jaws;  5  National  independent,  6  in.,  four 
reversible  jaws  ;  10  Skinner  independent,  6  in.,  four  jaw^s  ; 
1  Whiton  geared  scroll,  4  in.  ;  1  Pratt,  No.  1.  The  follow- 
ing chucks  are  fitted  to  the  Putnam  hand  lathes  :  4  Whiton 
geared  scroll,  3  in.  ;  1  Whiton  geared  drill ;  1  Little  Giant 
drill,  No.  0.  Each  engine  lathe  is  furnished  with  a  tool 
board  of  special  design,  adapted  to  receive  the  tool  tray, 
and  to  provide  a  convenient  place  for  cutting  and  miscella- 
neous tools.  Upon  pegs  in  a  vertical  board  fastened  under 
the  bed  of  each  lathe  are  kept  the  face  plates,  change  gears, 
back  rest,  chuck  drill  rest,  and  a  set  of  dogs,  J  in.,  f  in., 
1  in.,  IJ  in.,  and  2  in.  There  is  no  available  space  for  an 
amphitheatre  similar  to  those  in  the  wood-working  depart- 
ment. During  the  demonstration  lessons  pupils  occupy 
tablet  arm  chairs  grouped  about  the  instructor's  bench,  Avhich 
is  placed  in  front  of  a  large  blackboard  in  the  rear  of  the 
room.  Near  at  hand  is  the  tool-room,  furnished  with  shelves 
and  cases  for  the  numerous  tools  required  for  the  various 
kinds  of  work.  One  of  these  cases,  which  stands  near  the 
door,  contains  the  small  tools  likely  to  be  needed  frequently, 
and  the  tool  trays  previously  mentioned.  An  attendant 
delivers  these  trays  to  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lesson,  and  is  always  ready  to  furnish  any  desired  tool  in 
exchange  for  a  pupil's  check. 

The  universal  tool  and  cutter  grinder  and  the  power  hack- 
saw are  located  in  this  room.  The  principal  small  tools  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  list  ; 

Morse  twist  drills:  1  set  Nos.  1  to  GO ;  1  set  yV  to  4  in.;  1  set  A  to  Z  ; 
1  each,  ^1,  I,  fL,  |i,  If,  I,  If  in.;  2  each,         J^.,        ^f,  |f, 
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^'i,  in.,  Nos.  1,  17,  20,  30,  40;  (>  each,  ^^j,  i,  }.,}  in.,  Nos.  0,  16.  24.  25,29, 
31,  33,  43;  12  each,  ^,  vV,  f  in.;  24  -{^^  in. 

Morse  straight-way  drills,  i^.-  to  h  in.  ;  Sloconib  combination  centre  drills  : 
12  in.,  6  ^  in.  Pratt  &  Wiiitney  centre  reamers:  2  ^  in.,  6  i  in.  Drill 
gages:  1  each,  Nos.  1  to  60,  -^V  to  h  in.,  A  to  Z.  Brown  &  Sharpe  pocket 
screw  and  wire  gage.    Wells  Brothers'  centre  drill  chucks  :  1       6  -3^^-,  1  ^n. 

Carpenter  hand  taps,  1  set  i  to  |  in.  Machine  screw  taps:  1  14  X  36,  3 
each,  3  X  48,  10  X  32,  12  X  24  ;  12  each,  4  X  36,  6  X  32,  8  X  32,  10  X  24, 
14  X  20.  Machine  screw  dies  :  1  each,  3  X  48,  10  X  32,  12  X  24,  14  X  36; 
6  each,  4  X  36,  6  X  32,  8  X  32,  10  X  24,  14  X  20.  Carpenter  round  die 
set,  No,  9  B;  Carpenter  adjustable  round  dies,  No.  2,  ^  to  4  in.  Morse 
screw  plate  A  with  dies,  ^  to  i  in.  Tap  wrenches  :  Nichols  Nos.  00,  0,  1,2; 
Morse  B;  6  Pratt  &  Whitney,  J-6.  2  Carpenter  lathe  die  holders,  No.  2; 
Carpenter  pipe  taps  and  dies,  ^  to  f  in.    Barnes  pipe  cutter.  No.  1. 

Reamers:  Pratt  &  Whitney  hand,  |  to  1  in.;  Betts  adjustable  hand,  |  to 
I  in.;  Morse  taper,  Nos.  1,  2;  Morse  taper  roughing,  2  each,  Nos.  1,  2. 
Mandrels  :  Pratt  &  Whitney,  ^  to  1  in. ;  Morse,  3  each,       |,  in. 

Starrett's  tools  :  3  scratch  gages,  5  in.  :  hermaphrodite  calipers,  3  4  in.,  1  6 
in. ;  inside  lock-joint  calipers,  6  in. ;  outside  lock-joint  calipers,  8  in. ;  6  uni- 
versal bevels;  depth  gage,  4  in.;  combination  set,  9  in.  ;  patent  double  square 
with  bevel  blade,  4  in.;  level,  12  in.;  4  hack-saw  frames,  No.  2,  S  in.; 
surface  gages,  2  No.  1,  1  No.  2. 

Brown  &  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.'s  tools  :  micrometer  calipers  with  friction 
attachment,  9  No.  19,  1  No.  20,  2  No.  30;  vernier  caliper,  6  in.,  Eng.  and 
met.;  2  bevelled  steel  straight  edges,  12  in.;  standard  steel  rules,  12  in.,  1 
No.  1  grad.,  1  No.  4  grad.  ;  hardened  steel  try-square,  6  in.  ;  key  seat  rule,  4 
in. ;  test  indicator;  mercury  plumb  bob,  3^  oz.  ;  surface  plates,  8  4|  X  6  in., 
1  6  X  12  in.;  standard  external  and  internal  cylindrical  gages,  I  in.;  2  gas 
heaters. 

Pratt  &  Wiiitney  caliper  gages,  |  to  §  in.  ;  2  Speirs  ball  peen  hammers, 
12  oz.,  4  6  oz. ;  2  small  riveting  hammers;  steel  figures,  -^^g,  3%,  ^  in.  ;  steel 
alphabet,  -3%  in.;  steel  stamps,  M.  A.  H.  S.,  iV  ^nd  I  in.;  soldering  set; 
40-ft.  tape ;  6  knurl  handles  with  assorted  knurls ;  Pratt  &  Whitney 
knurling  tool;  Goodell  breast  drill,  No.  6;  Miller's  Fails  hand  drill,  No.  5; 
pipe  wrench,  18  in.;  Coes  wrenches,  one  each,  6  in.,  8  in.,  12  in.;  4  raw- 
hide mallets,  No.  2;  Babbit  hammer.  No.  2;  2  steel  screw  clamps,  G  in.; 
Billings  &  Spencer  clamp  dogs,  18  No.  1,  4  No.  2,  2  No.  3. 

.  The  stock-room  (Plate  II.)  is  furnished  with  shelves,  com- 
partments, and  racks  adapted  to  provide  convenient  storage 
for  the  many  varieties  of  supplies,  castings,  and  prepared 
metal  stock  that  are  needed  by  the  classes.  No  pains  have 
been  spared  to  provide  a  convenient  place  for  all  of  the 
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numerous  articles  used  in  every  department  of  the  school, 
and  it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  every  article  must  he  kept 
in  its  proper  place.  It  is  deemed  as  important  to  establish 
orderly  habits  as  to  teach  mechanical  principles. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY,   AIMS,   AND  METHODS. 

Any  boy  who  has  been  graduated  from  a  Boston  grammar 
school  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  must 
pass  the  examination  for  admission  to  high  schools  set  by  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  A  limited  number  of  non-resident 
pupils  have  been  received.  The  tuition  of  non-resident 
pupils  varies  slightly  from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  likely  to 
be  about  eighty  dollars  per  annum. 

The  outline  course  of  study  (page  56)  and  the  analysis 
which  follows  will  give  a  tolerabl}^  clear  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  scope  of  the  work  at  present  pursued.  It  is  a 
trial  course  subject  to  change  at  any  time.  As  soon  as  the 
building  is  completed  and  satisfactory  physical  and  chemical 
laboratories  are  available,  a  course  for  a  fourth  year  will 
be  provided,  and  the  present  course  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  additional  work  in  science.  The  course 
of  study  has  been  arranged  with  reference,  primarily,  to  the 
needs  of  boys  whose  school  life  is  to  end  with  the  high 
school,  but  fortunately  this  course  olFers  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  higher  scientific  schools.  The  thorough  training 
in  shop  work  and  drawing  enables  pupils  who  enter  such 
higher  institutions  as  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  or  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to  anticipate  equiva- 
lent work  in  those  institutions,  and  thus  gain  valuable  time 
for  advanced  courses. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  mechanical  departments  to  teach  in  a 
thorough  and  systematic  way  the  elements  of  carpentry, 
joinery,  wood-carving,  wood-turning,  pattern-making,  forg- 
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ing  of  iron  and  steel,  chipping,  filing,  tittini:-,  and  inacliine- 
tool  work.  For  each  dopartiuent  a  carefully  graded  series 
of  models  has  been  chosen,  the  construction  of  which 
illustrates  every  fundamental  principle  or  process.  The 
models  in  the  primary  series  are  made  by  all  the  members 
of  a  class.  Running  parallel  with  the  primary  series  is  a 
set  of  supplementary  models  that  involve  the  ap[)lication  of 
principles  already  learned  to  more  difficult  work.  The  sup- 
plementary exercises  are  undertaken  only  by  those  who  are 
capable  of  doing  more  than  the  regular  work  of  the  class. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  practicable  to  adapt  the  rate  of 
movement  of  the  class  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  fair  a])ility, 
while  the  more  rapid  and  skilful  workers  emi)loy  their  si)are 
time  upon  interesting  exercises  that  demand  their  l)ost 
efforts.  The  models  recently  made  by  many  l)()ys  will  bear 
close  inspection,  and  are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  products  of  expert  workmen.  The  work  is  planned  so 
as  to  require  the  exercise  of  judgment,  thought,  and  care. 
Since  the  educational  value  of  shop  exercises  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  careful  thought  they  are  adapted 
to  develop,  no  tasks  are  repeated  merely  for  the  sake  of 
.  gaining  facility  ;  as  soon  as  the  difficulties  of  a  given  i)r()cess 
have  been  fairly  mastered  a  new  problem  is  substituted. 

No  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  value  of  the  par- 
ticular models  that  have  been  chosen,  for  the  model  is  of 
little  consequence  in  comparison  with  the  instruction  given 
concerning  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made  by  the  pupil, 
and  the  spirit  which  dominates  the  w^ork.  Changes  will  l)e 
made  whenever  it  is  discovered  that  added  interest,  or  a 
firmer  grasp  of  an  important  principle,  can  be  secured  l)y 
substituting  a  new  model  for  any  one  in  the  series.  It  is, 
however,  regarded  of  supreme  importance  that  no  principle 
or  method  shall  be  taught  that  does  not  embody  the  best 
practice  of  skilled  artisans.  While  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  secure  the  harmonious  development  of  all 
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the  powei's  of  the  pupil,  without  special  reference  to  voca- 
tional ends,  the  fact  is  not  overlooked  that  the  manual  dex- 
terity and  knowledge  of  mechanical  principles  acquired  at 
school  will  be,  for  many  boys,  the  immediate  stepping-stones 
to  profitable  employment.  Moreover,  many  graduates  of 
the  school  will  continue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions, 
and  ultimately,  as  architects,  engineers,  or  superintendents, 
direct  the  work  of  other  men  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits. 
The  character  and  value  of  their  supervision  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  impressions  received  at  school.  It  is  highly 
important,  therefore,  that  no  boy  should  learn  theories  or 
methods  not  in  accord  with  the  best  practice  established  b}' 
experience. 

The  models  of  the  first  })art  of  the  course  in  machine-shop 
practice  require  the  use  of  hand  tools  mainly.  They  in- 
troduce, in  logical  order,  problems  in  chipping  and  filing, 
upon  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  together  with  ex- 
ercises in  scrai)ing,  drilling,  screw-cutting  with  taps  and 
dies,  hand-turning  at  the  speed  lathes,  and  polishing.  Nejirly 
all  of  the  models  of  the  second  term  require  the  use  of  some 
machine  tool.  After  a  few  simple  exercises,  designed  to 
illustrate  fundamental  principles  and  to  accustom  the  pupil 
to  the  use  of  the  lathes,  the  work  consists  of  making  single 
parts  of  machines  and  small  tools.  These  exercises  introduce 
different  methods  of  mounting  work,  and  illustrate  the  use 
of  such  tools  as  chuck  drills,  reamers,  and  boring  bars. 

Each  member  of  the  class  executes  a  series  of  typical 
exercises  upon  the  planer,  shaper,  milling-machine,  and 
grinder,  after  which  these  machines  are  used  for  advanced 
work  by  the  more  rapid  workers. 

The  machine-tool  work  finally  merges  into  the  construc- 
tion of  machinery,  and  each  boy  makes  some  portion  of  a 
machine  consisting  of  several  closely  related  parts.  When 
the  machines  are  set  up,  no  parts  are  used  that  are  not  equal, 
in  all  essential  particulars,  to  the  products  of  reputable 
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manufacturers.  All  the  exercises  are  adapted  to  furnish  the 
[)U[)il  with  material  for  earnest  thought,  and  to  compel  him  to 
make  careful  and  accurate  ol)servations  concerning  the  nature 
of  different  materials,  the  action  of  various  tools,  and  the 
operation  of  various  machines.  He  soon  lejirns  that  no  work 
is  successful  that  is  not  carefully  planned  and  thoughtfully 
executed. 

The  instruction  throughout  the  year  aims  at  distinctly 
class  work  ;  and  so  far  as  the  models  embody  typical  pro- 
cesses they  are  identical  for  all  members  of  the  class.  Occa- 
sional written  tests  are  required  similar  to  those  given  in 
academic  subjects. 

An  important  factor  in  the  scheme  of  instruction  in  the 
mechanical  departments  is  the  linal  formal  inspection  of 
each  model  by  the  class.  The  pupils  are  seated  in  the 
amphitheatre,  and  each  places  on  the  shelf  before  him  his 
model  and  all  needed  measurino:  and  testino-  tools.  The 
instructor  then  calls  attention  to  the  excellences  and  defects 
of  a  typical  model,  indicates  the  angles  and  surfaces  to  be 
tested  and  the  dimensions  to  be  verified,  points  out  mistakes 
likely  to  be  made,  explains  and  illustrates  at  the  bench 
methods  by  which  common  errors  can  be  avoided,  and  deter- 
mines the  number  of  credits  to  l^e  given  for  each  element  of 
the  model  that  is  perfect  within  assigned  limits.  Each 
pupil  then  carefully  examines  and  tests  his  own  model  and 
returns  it,  with  a  systematic  record  of  his  investigation,  to 
the  instructor,  who  verifies  the  record  at  his  leisure.  This 
method  serves  to  develop  the  power  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments concerning  the  essential  elements  of  perfect  work, 
exposes  shams,  stimulates  pride  in  worthy  achievement, 
deepens  respect  for  a  high  order  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
demonstrates  that  success  is  impossible  without  mental 
alertness,  patience,  foresight,  deftness,  and  unceasing  care. 

For  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  the  subjects  of  study  are 
the  same,  but  the  amount  of  work  re(iuired  in  each  subject 
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is  proportioned  to  the  varying  degrees  of  a1)ility  displayed 
l)y  the  pupils.  The  classes  are  so  divided  and  the  work  so 
arranged  that  no  pupil  will  he  taxed  beyond  his  power, 
while  those  who  work  rapidly  receive  the  stimulus  of 
demands  calculated  to  call  forth  their  hest  efforts.  The 
amount  of  work  accomplished  is  deemed  relatively  unim- 
portant in  comparison  with  the  mastery  of  correct  methods 
and  the  formation  of  good  habits. 

The  distinction  between  a  manual-training  high  school 
and  a  trade  school  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  trade 
school  aims  to  teach  thoroughly  any  one  of  many  trades  as 
rapidly  as  the  student's  ability  will  permit.  No  instruction 
is  given  that  does  not  bear  directl}'  upon  the  chosen  trade. 
Obviously  the  choice  of  occupation  must  be  made  on  enter- 
ing the  school.  If  experience  demonstrates  that  the  choice 
is  unfortunate,  a  change  necessarily  involves 'considerable 
loss  of  time.  If  a  boy  begins  to  learn  the  carpenter's  trade 
and  discovers,  after  a  time,  that  he  has  special  aptitudes  for 
sign-painting,  the  time  spent  at  the  bench  will  not  shorten 
the  period  required  to  acquire  skill  with  the  brush.  The 
functions  of  a  trade  school  are  strictly  special ;  general 
education  does  not  fall  within  its  scope. 

The  manual-training  school,  on  the  contrary,  teaches  the 
elements  of  mechanic  arts  primarily  on  account  of  their 
educational  value,  just  as  arithmetic  and  geometry  are  taught. 
But  the  manual  dexterit}'  and  the  knowledge  of  tools, 
materials,  drafting,  and  methods  of  construction  acquired 
at  school  serve  to  advance  boys  many  stages  toward  the 
mastery  of  any  trade.  The  combined  experiences  of  the 
class-rooms  and  the  work-shops  enable  boys  to  form  correct 
judgments  concerning  their  titness  for  a  given  employment. 
Moreover,  their  elementary  but  systematic  knowledge  of  the 
entire  field  of  mechanic  arts  gives  them  the  same  advantage 
in  dealing  with  the  diflScult  problems  of  any  trade  that  a 
liberal  education  gives  to  the  student  of  law  or  medicine. 
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Experience  has  shown  that  a  large  percentairo  of  tlie  gradu- 
ates of  manual-training  high  schools  readily  find  eniployniont 
in  desirable  positions  in  which  their  mechanical  training 
proves  of  very  great  service. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  will  prolong  the  school 
life  of  many  boys  who  would  not  attend  the  ordinary  high 
school,  by  offering  an  attractive  course  of  study,  highly 
practical  in  character,  calculated  to  reveal  to  them  their 
native  aptitudes  and  possibilities,  lead  them  to  a  happy 
choice  of  occupation,  and  fit  them  to  grapple  more  success- 
fully with  the  problems  of  life.  Moreover,  the  school  is 
sure  to  arouse  in  many  boys  an  ambition  to  continue  their 
studies  in  a  higher  institution,  and  it  offers  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  higher  scientific  and  technical 
schools  ;  for  the  manual  dexterity  and  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  tools,  machinery,  and  mechanical  processes  acquired 
in  the  shops,  at  an  age  when  time  can  be  most  easily  spared 
for  such  training,  is  of  priceless  value  in  any  scientific  pur- 
suit. The  shop  exercises  make  great  demands  for  patience, 
perseverance,  and  painstaking  care,  and  they  are  calculated 
to  stimulate  a  high  order  of  mental  activity.  The  school 
will  encourage  every  noble  endeavor,  foster  every  worthy 
ambition,  insist  ui)on  high  standards  of  attainment  in  study 
and  of  perfection  in  mechanical  work,  cultivate  self-control, 
kindness,  politeness,  and  manliness,  and  deepen  respect  for 
honest  toil.  It  already  gives  encouraging  assurance  that  it 
will  justify  the  expenditure  made  in  its  behalf,  by  enriching 
the  Commonwealth  with  men  whose  brains  and  hearts  and 
hands  have  been  trained  to  efficient  service. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Academic. 


Algebra   

General  History  (alter- 


English  (alternate 
days)  


Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months. 

Mechanic  Arts. 

Hours 

per 
Week. 

Months. 

5 

10 

5 

10 

2i 

10 

10 

7 

24 

10 

10 

3 

SECOND  YEAR. 


Algebra  (alternate 

10 

5 

10 

History  of  the  United 

States  Civil  Govern- 

ment (alternate  days) 

2h 

10 

English   

2h 

10 

24 

10 

Drawing  (alternate 
days)   

Wood-turning  and  pat- 
tern-making   


Forging 


2h 
10 
10 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Solid  Geometry  

Plane  Trigonometry  . . 

Physics  (alternate 
days)  


English  (alternate 
days)  


French 


Drawing  (alternate 

5 

5 

days)  

2h 

10 

Machinist's   work  — 

with  hand- tools 

5 

5 

10 

3 

2h 

10 

With  machine-tools 

2h 

10 

10 

7 

5 

10 
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ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  main  pui'})osc  of  the  mathematiccil  course  is  to  give 
pupils  clear  notions  of  the  value  and  convenience  of  mathe- 
matical processes  in  the  investigation  of  practical  problems. 

The  study  of  algebra  extends  through  two  years.  The 
first  year's  work  has  special  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
proficiency  in  the  more  important  processes,  and  extends 
through  simultaneous  quadratics.  The  second  year's  work 
is  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  year,  and  extends 
through  progressions.  Algebraic  methods  are  employed  in 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  are  found  in  the  study  of 
physical  sciences,  and  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the 
school. 

During  the  second  year  the  subject  of  plane  geometry  is 
completed.  The  first  half  of  the  third  year  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  solid  geometry  and  to  numerous  exercises 
illustrating  and  enforcing  them,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  given  to  plane  trigonometry  and  reviews.  The  work 
in  trigonometry  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  fundamental  principles  and  formula}  that  are  constantly 
used  in  surveying,  mechanics,  physical  science,  and  the 
higher  mathematics. 

The  course  in  history  and  civil  government  consists  of  a 
rapid  survey  of  general  history,  followed  by  a  study  of  the 
history  of  England  with  special  reference  to  its  influence 
upon  the  colonial  period  in  America.  A  topical  review  of 
the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  second  year  is 
designed  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  causes  and  results  of  impor- 
tant historical  movements.  The  instruction  aims  to  trace 
clearly  the  growth  of  the  princi})les  of  free  self-government 
in  England  and  their  development  when  transplanted  into 
America ;  to  give  clear  notions  of  the  character  and  func- 
tions of  the  colonial  government,  and  of  the  municipal, 
State,  and  federal  governments  of  the  present  day. 
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The  instruction  in  English  aims  to  give  facility  in  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  lano^aao^e.  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  jjood 
literature.  The  work  of  the  last  two  years  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  New  England 
colleges.  The  careful  study  of  the  authors  read  serves  to 
awaken  a  genuine  interest  in  literature,  to  raise  the  standard 
of  reading  and  thinking,  and  to  improve  the  literary  taste. 
This  work  in  literature  is  supplemented  by  exercises  whose 
merits,  rather  than  defects,  are  emphasized  for  improving 
the  style  of  expression.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
work  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  practice  in  writing  and 
speaking  correctly. 

The  two -years'  course  in  French  is  adapted  to  enable 
pupils  to  read  easy  French  at  sight,  and  to  give  them  con- 
siderable practice  in  elementarj'  French  composition. 

The  work  in  physics  consists  of  a  limited  number  of  care- 
fully selected  laboratory  exercises  that  are  performed  by  all 
pupils,  supplemented  by  lecture-table  experiments,  explana- 
tions, and  recitations,  designed  to  give  clear  ideas  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  laws  in  every  department  of  ele- 
mentary physics. 

MECHANIC  ARTS  DEPARTMENT. 

DRAWING.  FIRST  YEAR. 

Freehand  lettering. 

Freehand  sketching :  views  of  type  solids  and  carpentry 
models. 

Elementaiy  working  drawings  of  carpentry  models  to  scale. 
Elementary  geometric  problems. 
Geometric  designs. 

Orthographic  projections  of  simple  solids  :  cutting  planes, 
sections,  and  developments. 

Designs  of  supplementary  shop  exercises  :  book-rack,  tool- 
box, small  tables. 
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Freehand  appearance  drawings   of  types,  singly  and  in 

groups. 
Freehand  historic  ornament. 

DRAWING.           SECOND  YEAR. 

Orthographic  projections,  intersections,  and  developments. 

Applications  of  line  shading  and  tinting. 

Freehand   and   instrumental  working   drawings   of  shop 

exercises. 
Freehand  elementary  design. 

Original  designs  of  goblets,  balustrades,  and  vase  forms,  to 

be  executed  in  the  turning  course. 
Original  designs  for  wrought-iron  work :  grille,  andirons, 

fire  set. 

Isometric  drawing  of  details  of  building  construction : 
framing. 

Application  of  geometric  problems  to  the  construction  and 

decoration  of  openings  :  arches,  windows. 
Freehand  appearance  drawing :    casts,  historic  ornament, 

furniture,  parts  of  room,  machinery. 
Geometric  problems  :  ellipse,  helix,  spirals. 
Machine  details  :  bolts,  nuts,  screw  threads. 

DRAWING.           THIRD  YEAR. 

Projection  of  shadows. 

Oeometric  problems :  cycloid,  epicycloid,  hypocycloid,  in- 
volute. 

Mechanical  movements :  cams,  gears,  eccentrics,  pulleys, 
belting. 

Details  of  machinery  :  lathe,  marine  engine,  dynamo. 

Elementary  architectural  design  and  decoration  :  plans,  ele- 
vations, sections. 

Light  and  shade,  orders  of  architecture  from  casts,  pen  and 
ink  rendering. 

Tracings  and  blue  prints. 
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CARPENTRY  AND  WOOD-CARVING. 

Measurino'  and  linino^  exercises. 

a.  On  a  rough  board  with  a  two-foot  rule  and 

pencil ;  chalk  line,  try-square,  and  pencil ; 
bevel  and  pencil. 

b.  On  a  smooth  piece  with  marking  gage ;  try- 

square  and  knife ;  and  with  bevel  and  knife. 

c.  On  a  smooth  piece  with   compasses,  straight 

edge,  and  knife,  making  a  protractor  with  15° 
divisions. 

Sawing  exercises,  preparation  of  stock  for  models. 

a.  Rip  and  cross-cut  sawing  to  pencil  lines  ;  rough 

board  resting  horizontally  on  trestles. 

b.  Rip  sawing  in  gage  lines  ;  piece  held  upright  in 

the  vise. 

c.  Back-sawing,  square  ends  and  sides  of  grooves  ; 

the  pieces  resting  on  bench  hook. 

d.  Sawino"  kerfs  in  mitre  box. 

e.  Curve  sawing  with  hand  turning-saw  and  power 

jig-saw. 
Sharpening  exercises. 

a.  Straight  and  curved  edge-tools  on  grindstone. 

b.  Sharpening  or  bevelling  6  X  2  X  ^-inch  white 

holly  on  prepared  sand-paper  block. 

c.  Whetting  straight  and  curved   edge-tools  on 

oil  stones. 

Applications  :  plane-iron,  chisel,  gouge,  carving 
tools,  cabinet  scraper. 
Planing  exercises. 

a.  Making  plane  surfaces  ;  jointing  edges  and  plan- 

ins:  to  fi^aoje  lines. 

b.  Block-planing  square  ends  with  pieces  held  in 

vise. 

c.  Oblique  edge  and  end  planing. 

d.  Rabbeting,  beading,  moulding. 


Plate  XIV.  Carpentry. 
A  letter  added  to  a  number  designates  a  supplementary  model. 


Plate  XV.  Carpextry. 


Plate  XVI.    Carving  and  Turnixcx. 
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Applications :   square  })nsin,   octagonal  prism, 
hexagonal  prism,  winding  sticks,  picture  frame, 
typical  joints. 
Nailing  exercises. 

a.    Nailing  s(juarc  joints,  using  cut  and  wire  nails. 

h.    Toe  nailing. 

c.    Nailing  mitre  joints. 

Applications :  nail   box,  screw   box,  bracket, 
picture  frame,  splice  joints. 
Boring  exercises. 

a.    Perpendicular  boring  with  auger  bits  across  the 

grain  entirely  through. 
h.    Perpendicular  boring  to  a  given  depth,  l)()tli 

across  and  in  the  direction  of  the  grain, 
c.    Boring  with  awls,  drills,  and  countersinks. 
Chiselling  exercises. 

a.    Sides  and  bottoms  of  grooves  across  and  in 

direction  of  the  grain. 
h.    Oblique  surfaces. 

c.  Inside  of  boxes. 

d.  Curved  surfaces. 

Applications  :  sliding  gage,  mortise  and  tenon, 
dovetail,  oil  stone  box,  glove  box,  octagonal 
tool -handles. 
Gluing  exercises. 
a.    Rubbed  joints. 
h.    Clamped  joints, 
c.    Dowelled  and  keyed  joints. 

Applications  :  winding  sticks,  T  squares,  draw- 
ing boards,  picture  frames,  hopper  joints. 
Form  work. 

a.    Plotting  curves  from  straight  lines  on  plane 

surface  freehand. 
h.    Plottino-  curves  on  curved  surfaces. 

Applications :    coat    hanger,    bread  trencher, 
hammer  handle,  octao^onal  tool-handles. 
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Wood-carving  exercises. 

a.  Flat  and  oblique  surfaces  cut  with  firmer  and 

skew  chisels. 

b.  Beads  and  rosettes  cut  with  tinner  and  skew 

chisels. 

c.  Cutting  straight  and  curved  lines  with  veining 

and  parting  tool. 

d.  Flutini:^  and  beadini!:  with  oouo^es. 

e.  Geometric  designs  cut  in  low  relief  on  flat  sur- 

t'acei.      Conventional   desiijns   cut   in  hicrh 
relief  on  both  plane  and  curved  surfaces. 
Applications :  pencil  tray,   book  rack,  picture 
frames,  stamp  box,  jewel  case,  music  rack, 
flower-[)ot  stands. 

WOOD-TURNING  AND  rATTEKN-MAKING. 
I.    Twrninj;  between  Centres.  —  White  Pine. 

Cylindrical  surfaces  :  gouge  and  chisels. 

a.  Cylinder ;  gouge. 

b.  Cylinder;  chisel. 

c.  Double  stepped  cylinder. 
Convex  curves  ;  chisels. 

a.  Beads  of  different  sizes. 

b.  Beads,  conical  and  cylindrical  surfaces. 
Concave  curves  ;  gouges. 

a.  Curves  of  long  radii. 

b.  Curves  of  short  radii,  semicircles. 
Combinations  and  applications  of  1,  2,  and  3. 

a.  Convex  curves,  concave  curves,  and  cylinders. 

b.  Convex  curves,  compound  curves,  and  cylinders. 

c.  Convex,  concave,  and  compound  curves,  cylin- 

ders and  s[)herical  surfaces,  leaving  a  square 
base. 


Plate  XVII.    Turning  and  Pattern-making. 
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II.  C'liiiclt-Turiiing. 

1.  Capital  of  column.     Grain  perpendicular   to  axis; 

cylindrical,  conical,  and  curved  surfaces  —  white 
pine. 

2.  Powder  box  —  cherry. 

3.  Napkin  ring  —  walnut. 

4.  Goblet  —  hard  woods,  glued  up. 

Supplementary  Work. 

Bench  stops  —  hickory. 

Gouge,  chisel  file,  and  screw-driver  handles. 
Mallet  —  maple. 
Stocking  ball  —  cherry. 
Rolling  pin  —  maple. 
Gavel  —  oak. 

Dumb  bells  —  maple  or  cherry. 

Indian  clubs  —  maple. 

Balustrade  —  pine. 

Micrometer  caliper  holder  —  cherry. 

Towel  rings  —  cherry. 

Boxes  —  cherry,  maple. 

Napkin  rings  —  walnut. 

Cups  and  goblets  —  hard  woods  glued  up. 

Spheres  —  cherry. 

Vase  forms  —  pine. 

III.  Pattern-Flaking. 

1.  Draft,  allowance  for  shrinkage  :  gear  blank. 

2.  Green  sand  core,  allowance  for  finish  :  collar. 

3.  Split  pattern,  dry  sand  core  :  hollow  chuck. 

4.  Applications  of  1,  2,  and  3  :  stand  for  tool  rest. 

Supplementary  Work. 

1.  Paper  weight,  blank  for  taper  socket. 

2.  Collar,  face  plate. 

3.  Hanger  box,  screw  chuck. 

4.  Tool  rest,  hand  wheel,  eccentric. 
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FORGING. 

1.  Description  and  operation  of  forge  and  care  of  fire. 

2.  Names,  characteristics,  and  uses  of  tools. 

3.  Typical   processes :    drawing,  shouldering,  forming, 

bending,  upsetting,  twisting,  scarfing,  welding, 
punching,  hardening,  and  tempering. 

4.  Sources  and  properties  of  materials:   common  iron, 

Norway  iron,  Bessemer  steel,  open-hearth  steel,  and 
crucible  steel. 

5.  Applications  :  butt  ring,  hook  and  staple,  bolt,  nut, 

timber  hanger,  bracket,  eye  bolt  and  ring,  chain  and 
hook,  tongs,  centre  punch,  cold  chisel,  cape  chisel, 
spring,  lathe  tools,  square  reamer. 

MACHINE-SHOP  PRACTICE. 
I.    Beucli  AVorlc. 

1.  Chipping  and  filing  of  plane  surfaces  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Use  of  measurino-  and  markino*  tools. 

b.  Chipping  narrow  surfaces  mth  flat  chisel. 

c.  Chipping   broad   surfaces   with  cape    and  flat 

chisels. 

cL    Filins:  flat  surfaces  and  testinor  with  straio^ht  edo-e. 

2.  Drilling  cast  iron  —  finished  model  No.  1. 

a.  Accurate  location  of  holes. 

b.  Action  of  flat  drill. 

3.  Chipping  and  filing  of  curved  surfaces,  and  plane  sur- 

faces at  rio:ht  anofles  —  cast  iron . 

a.  Testing  with  a  try-square. 

b.  Filing  a  convex  surface. 

c.  Chamfering  straight  and  curved  edges. 

d.  Draw  filing,  and  polishing  with  emery  cloth. 

4.  A  sliding  fit  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Production  of  parallel  surfaces,  testing  with 

calipers. 

b.  Fitting  piece  to  slide  in  groove  of  fixed  dimen- 

sions. 


Plate  XVTII.  Forgixg. 
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5.  Drilling  and  chipping  —  wrought  iron. 

a.    Use  of  twist  drill. 
6.    Key-seat  chipping. 

c.  Use  of  round-nose  chisel. 

d.  Use  of  hack-saw. 

e.  Chipping  in  corners. 

6.  Surface  plate  —  cast  iron,  brass  handles. 

a.  Planing  a  fiat  surface. 
h.    Drilling  and  tapping. 

c.  Hand  turning  in  brass. 

d.  Use  of  die. 

e.  Scraping. 

7.  Surface  gage  —  cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  machinery 

steel,  cast  steel. 
a.    Extension  of  processes  of  chipping,  filing,  and 
fittino^,  with  introduction  of  new  forms  of 
tools. 

h.    Hand-lathe  work  on  steel. 

c.  Tempering. 

d.  Assembling  finished  parts. 

8.  Paper  weight — composition  metal. 

a.    Hand  turning. 

h.    Polishing  and  lacquering. 

9.  A  set  of  lathe  tools. 

a.    Shaping  faces  that  form  a  cutting  edge. 
Supplementary  exercises. 

a.  Calipers,  hammer,  binding  posts,  brass  orna- 
ments, skate  runners,  and  projects  of  a  simple 
nature. 

h.  Simple  machine-tool  work  on  stock  for  class 
exercises. 

II.   Machiine-tool  Work. 

10.    Stepped  cylinder  —  wrought  iron, 
a.  Centring. 

h.    Squaring  ends  with  side  tool. 
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c.  Use  of  parting  tool. 

d.  Eoughing  with  diamond  point. 

e.  Finishing  surfaces  —  dry,  with  soda  water,  and 

with  emery  cloth  and  oil. 

11.  Perfect  cylinder  —  cast  iron. 

a.  Truth  of  live  centre. 

b.  Alignment  of  the  dead  centre  ;  geometrical  rela- 

tion of  the  axis  of  revolution  to  the  tool  path. 

12.  Stepped  cylinder —  finished  model  No.  11. 
Determination  of  size  : 

a.  With  spring  calipers  set  by  steel  rule. 

b.  With  spring  calipers  set  by  standard  reference 

ofao'e. 

c.  With  micrometer  calipers. 

d.  With  standard  caliper  gage. 

13.  Taper  sleeve  and  plug. 

a.  Use  of  lathe  chuck. 

b.  Use  of  chuck  drill. 

c.  Production  of  conical  surface  bycomi)ound  rest. 

d.  Production  of  conical  surface  by  adjusting  the 

dead  centre. 

14.  Right  and  left  hand  screw. 

a.  Principles  of  screw  cutting. 

b.  Knurling  and  finishing. 

15.  Elements  of  machines  that  involve  the  use  of  chucking 

reamers,  hand  reamers,  mandrels,  boring  bar,  back 
rest,  face  plate,  and  taper  attachment. 
Examples :  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  eccentrics,  lathe 
spindles,  steam-engine  cylinder,  lathe  centres.  These 
pieces  may  call  also  for  work  upon  the  planer, 
shaper,  milling-machine,  or  grinding-machine. 

III.    Construction  of  Macliinery. 

A  hand  lathe,  engine,  dynamo,  or  other  machine  or  piece 
of  apparatus  is  built  by  a  group  of  pupils,  each  pupil  making 
and  assembling  several  closely  related  parts. 


Plate  XIX.    Machine  Shop  Practice. 
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REPORT. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
and  of  the  Eules  of  the  School  Board,  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  year  1897  respectfully  submits 
the  following: 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  public-school  system  of  Boston  comprises  ^  one 
Normal  School,  two  Latin  Schools  (one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls),  eight  High  Schools,  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  fifty-six  Grammai*  Schools,  five 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  Primary  classes,  sixty- 
three  Kindergartens,  one  School  for  the  Deaf,  an 
Evening  High  School  and  twelve  Evening  Element- 
ary Schools,  five  Evening  Drawing  Schools,  a  spe- 
cial school  on  Spectacle  Island,  tw^enty-two  Manual 
Training  Schools,  and  seventeen  Schools  of  Cookery. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  public  schools  ai'e  returned  to 
the  Superintendent  semi-annually  in  the  months  of 
January  and  June,  so  that  the  statistics  printed  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Board,  issued  usually  in 
December,  are  for  the  year  ending  the  preceding 


'  June  30,  1897. 
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June.  Those  given  below  are  for  the  year  ending" 
June  30,  1897. 

Number  of  children  in  Boston  between  the  ages  of  five 


and  fifteen,  May  1,  1897    81,947 

Number  reported  as  attending  public  schools  .       .       .  61,850 

Number  reported  as  attending  private  schools  .  .  12,272 
Whole  number  of  different  pupils  registered  in  the 

public  schools  during  the  year  1897 :  boys,  41,386 ; 

girls,  40,469;  total   81,855 

REGULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  School. 

Number  of  teachers        .......  13 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging      .       .       .       .  255 

Average  attendance   239 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   11 

Number  of  teachers  '      .  170 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging      ....  4,484 

Average  attendance   4,218 

Grammar  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   56 

Number  of  teachers   845 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging      ....  35,467 

Average  attendance   32,461 

Primary  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   527 

Number  of  teachers   531 

A  verage  number  of  pupils  belonging      ....  27,565 

Average  attendance                                                 .  23,806 
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Kindergartens. 

Number  of  schools   63 

Number  of  teachers   122 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging      ....  3,497 

Average  attendance   2,511 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS.^ 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Number  of  teachers   '13 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  Ill 

Average  attendance        .......  95 

Evening  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   13 

Number  of  teachers   188 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  5,490 

Average  attendance   3,864 

Evening  Drawing  Schools. 

Number  of  schools   5 

Number  of  teachers   27 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  607 

Average  attendance        .......  474 

Spectacle  Island  School. 

Number  of  teachers   1 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging     ....  25 

Average  attendance   23 

RECAPITULATION. 

Number  of  schools : 

Eegular   658 

Special   20 


^  There  are  twenty-two  Manual  Training  Schools  and  seventeen  Schools  of 
Cookery,  but  as  the  pupils  of  the  regjilar  public  schools  attend  them,  they  are 
not  included  in  these  tables. 
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]S"umber  of  teachers : 

In  regular  schools   1,681 

In  special  schools   229 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging : 

In  regular  schools   71,268 

In  special  schools   6,233 

Average  attendance  : 

In  regular  schools   63,235 

In  special  schools   4,456 


EXPENDITURES. 

In  December,  1896,  the  annual  estimates  for  the 
financial  year  1897-98  were  submitted,  showing  that 
the  sum  of  $2,250,000  would  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  new  buildings,  repairs, 
alterations,  etc.  The  City  Council  reduced  the  esti- 
mates $110,000,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
carefully  and  conservatively  prepared  and  would  not 
admit  of  any  reduction.  The  item  submitted  for  sala- 
ries of  instructors  was  $1,804,000.  The  actual  expense 
exceeded  this  amount  by  about  $10,000,  or  about  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  owing  to  a  larger  sum  being 
needed  than  Avas  anticipated  to  meet  the  increase  in 
and  adjustment  of  salaries,  as  voted  by  the  School 
Committee.  The  expense  for  salaries  of  officers  and 
of  janitors  did  not  vary  materially  from  the  estimate 
presented.  It  was  necessary  to  pay  about  eighty 
cents  more  per  ton  for  coal  than  during  the  preceding- 
year;  and  the  bills  rendered  by  the  city  for  water 
showed  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  total  esti- 
mate made  for  fuel,  gas,  and  water  did  not  meet  the 
actual  cost  by  nearly  $5,000. 
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To  keep  the  expenses  within  the  estimates  about 
115,000  was  saved  from  the  $146,900  requested  for 
supplies  and  incidentals,  but  it  was  found  that  the 
deficit  for  the  year  would  fully  equal  the  deduction 
made  by  the  City  Council  from  the  amount  named  in 
the  estimates,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee held  Nov.  23,  ]  897,  the  Committee  on  Accounts 
presented  a  report  requesting  that  an  additional 
$110,000  be  furnished.  This  i*eport  was  adopted 
unanimously,  and  ordered  sent  to  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  and  the  sum  named  was  subsequently  pro- 
vided. 

It  may  be  said  in  this  connection,  as  often  before, 
that  the  estimates  ai-e  made  up  with  so  close  a  regard 
to  what  the  actual  expenses  will  be  that  no  real  sav- 
ing to  the  city  is  effected  by  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
City  Council  to  grant  the  amount  asked  for. 

The  School  Committee  also  included  in  the  esti- 
mates an  item  of  $250,000  loi*  repairs  and  alterations, 
which  was  reduced  by  the  City  Council  to  $175,000. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Dec.  14,  1897,  the 
following  report  in  connection  with  this  matter  was 
presented  by  the  Committee  on  School  Houses, 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  : 

The  Committee  on  School  Houses,  who  are  authorized  under  the  Rules  of 
the  Board  to  provide  furniture  and  temporary  accommodations  for  school 
purposes,  and  to  order  such  alterations  and  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  to 
school  buildings,  report  that  the  estimate  for  the  financial  year  1897-8  of  the 
amount  required  for  such  purposes,  as  adopted  by  the  Board  Dec.  22,  1896 
was  $250,000.  The  amount  granted  by  the  City  Council  was  but  $175,000, 
a  reduction  of  $75,000,  or  thirty  per  cent.  The  cost  of  this  department 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  averaged  more  than  $225,000  annually,  and  your 
committee  fully  realized  that  the  appropriation  granted  would  prove  insuf- 
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ficient  to  meet  the  demands  that  must  necessarily  he  made  upon  it,  and  that 
a  deficit  would  be  inevitable,  even  with  the  exercise  of  the  strictest  economy. 

The  conditions  met  with  this  year  are  the  same  as  those  experienced  during 
the  past  five  years,  viz.  :  increasing  demands  for  school  accommodations,  and 
larger  expenditures  to  keep  old  buildings  in  a  healthful  and  proper  condition 
for  their  occupants.  The  $400,000  available  under  chapter  408  of  the  Acts 
of  ] 895  for  additional  accommodations  has  not  been  sufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  our  Primary  and  Grammar  School  population ;  and  the 
expense  of  renting  halls,  dwelling-houses,  and  stores,  and  for  heating  and 
furnishing  the  sanie  for  temporary  use,  has  been  extraordinary,  increasing 
our  annual  rentals  to  u  considerable  amount.  Your  committee  have  also 
endeavored  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  modern 
sanitary  accommodations  and  improved  methods  of  ventilation  in  many  of 
the  older  school  buildings,  a  class  of  work  that  is  always  expensive,  involving 
in  many  instances  extensive  reconstruction  of  interiors.  A  considerable 
amount  has  been  expended  for  new  boilers  in  various  building  to  replace 
those  condemned  by  the  State  Inspectors,  an  expense  that  was  not  antici- 
pated when  the  estimates  were  made  up.  Your  committee  are  confident  that 
no  unwise  expenditures  have  been  made  and  no  unnecessary  work  under- 
taken, and  present  the  following  statement  showing  some  of  the  larger  items 
of  expense  which  have  been  incurred,  many  of  which  were  not  contemplated 
when  the  estimates  were  made  up,  viz.  : 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house :  necessary  alterations  to  ac- 
commodate increased  number  of  pupils  ..... 

Furnishing  and  fitting  up  of  accommodations  for  additional 
kindergartens,  manual  training-schools,  and  schools  of  cook- 
ery, recently  established  

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  for  Evening  Drawing  School  removed 
from  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house  to  147  Columbus 
avenue   

New  sanitaries  and  ventilating  apparatus,  including  necessary 
plumbing,  mason  and  carpenter  work  in  connection  there- 
with, required  by  Board  of  Health  ...... 

New  boilers  and  repair  of  old,  ordered  by  State  Inspectors 

Brighton  High  School-house  :  foundations,  steps,  curbing,  and 
brick  sidewalks  ......... 

Henry  L.  Pierce  School-house  :  granite  curb  and  edgestones  . 
around  lot  

Cudworth  School-house  :  resetting  boiler  

Estimated  expenditure  during  balance  of  financial  year  for 
ordinary  and  emergency  repairs  

$75,000  00 


#10,000  00 

15,000  00 

1,600  00 

20,000  00 
14,000  00 

1,400  00 

4,000  00 
1,000  00 

8,000  00 
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Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  City  Council,  through  His 
Honor  the  Mayor,  be  requested  to  place  an  additional  amount  to  the  credit  of 
the  ajppropriation  "  Public  Buildings,  Schools,"  equal  to  the  reduction  made 
in  the  estimates  presented  Dec.  22,  1896,  viz.,  $75,000,  to  be  expended  during 
the  current  financial  year,  as  shown  to  be  necessary  by  the  statements  herein 
contained. 

i^^o  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  by  the  City  Council 
with  regard  to  this  matter. 

An  apj3ropriation  of  $300,000  was  made  by  the  City 
Council  in  189G,  for  improvements  in  school  build- 
ings, to  secure  better  sanitation  and  ventilation  there- 
in, and  better  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  in 
1897  an  additional  amount  of  $100,000  was  provided 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  properly  complete  the  work 
undertaken  iinder  the  original  appropriation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  made 
for  carrying  on  the  schools,  exclusive  of  furniture, 
repairs,  and  new  school-houses,  since  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Board,  a  period  of  twenty  years  and  nine 
months : 
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Year. 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils. 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77   

$1,525,199  73 

$21,999  03 

$1,503,200  70 

50,308 

$29  88 

1877-78   

1,455,687  74 

30,109  31 

1,425,578  43 

51,759 

27  54 

1878-79   

1,405,647  60 

32,145  54 

1,373,502  06 

53,262 

25  79 

1879-80  

1,416,352  00 

49,090  28 

1,367,761  72 

53,981 

25  34 

1880-81   

XOww  WX 

1,413,763  96 

73,871  08 

1,339,892  88 

54,712 

24  49 

1881-82  

X  WW  X  W 

1,392,970  19 

69,344  08 

1,323,626  11 

55,638 

23  79 

1882-83   

X  W  W  /V  WW 

1,418,811  66 

73,278  56 

1,340,533  10 

57,554 

23  29 

1883-84  

1,452,854  38 

79,064  66 

1,373,789  72 

58,788 

23  37 

1884-85   

1,507,394  03 

39,048  26 

1,468,345  77 

59,706 

24  59 

1885-86   

1,485,237  20 

31,213  34 

1,454,023  86 

61,259 

23  74 

1886-87   

1,485,343  29 

33,388  28 

1,451,955  01 

62,259 

23  32 

1887-88   

1,536,552  99 

37,092  81 

1,499,460  18 

62,226 

24  10 

1888-89  

1,596,949  08 

39,585  52 

1,557,363  56 

64,584 

24  11 

1889-90  

1,654,527  21 

39,912  30 

1,614,614  91 

66,003 

24  46 

1890-91   

1,685,360  28 

41,209  06 

1,644,151  22 

67,022 

24  53 

1891-92  I 

nine  uionths  )  '  ' 

1,295,981  34 

30,757  31 

1,265,224  03 

67,696 

18  69 

1892-93   

1,768,985  64 

37,578  66 

1,731,406  98 

68,970 

25  10 

1893-94  

1,822,052  26 

40,709  13 

1,781,343  13 

71,495 

24  92 

1894-95   

1,885,537  38 

38,604  35 

1,846,933  03  ' 

73,603 

25  09 

1895-96  

1,964,760  76 

39,181  66 

1,925,579  10 

74,666 

25  79 

1896-97   

2,077,377  56 

39,500  83 

2,037,876  73 

78,167 

26  07 

From  the  above  table  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  run- 
ning expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  were  twenty-eight 
cents  more  per  pupil  than  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  repairs  made 
and  furniture  provided  since  1876-77 : 
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Tear. 

- 

Expenditures. 

Income. 

Net  Expenditures. 

No.  of 
Pupils, 

Rate  per 
Pupil. 

1876-77  

$165,876  72 

$165,876  72 

50,308 

$3  30 

126,428  35 

126,428  35 

51,759 

2  45 

1878-79   

114,015  32 

114,015  32 

53,262 

2  14 

1879-80  

98,514  84 

98,514  84 

53,981 

1  82 

1880-81   

145,913  55 

$205  00 

145,708  55 

54,712 

2  66 

1881-82   

178,008  88 

247  50 

177,761  38 

55,638 

3  19 

1882-83   

189,350  83 

231  00 

189,119  83 

57,554 

3  29 

1883-84  

186,852  18 

300  00 

186,552  18 

58,788 

3  17 

1884-85   

198,059  11 

526  50 

197,532  61 

59,706 

3  31 

1885-86   

188,435  63 

137  50 

188,298  13 

61,259 

3  07 

1886-87   

171,032  71 

295  92 

170,7.33  79 

62,259 

2  74 

1887-88   

243,107  89 

221  00 

242,886  89 

62,226 

3  90 

1888-89   

251,736  17 

153  00 

251,583  17 

64,584 

3  90 

1889-90  

262,208  75 

850  20 

261,358  55 

66,003 

3  96 

263,860  16 

208  00 

263,652  16 

67,022 

3  94 

1891-92  / 

nine  months  )  '  ' 

205,344  27 

595  50 

204,748  77 

67,696 

3  02 

1892-93   

221,905  53 

165  00 

221,740  53 

68,970 

3  22 

1893-94  

190,465  06 

190,465  06 

71,495 

2  66 

1894-95   

214,252  47 

25  00 

214,227  47 

73,603 

2  91 

1895-96   

250,107  13 

250,107  13 

74,666 

3  35 

1896-97  

225,973  76 

937  68 

225,036  08 

78,167 

2  88 

The  foregoing  tables  include  all  the  running 
exjDenses  of  the  schools,  and  form  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  rate  per  pupil.  The  total  rimning 
expenses  compared  with  those  for  1895-96  shoAv  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  $0.19  per  pupil. 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  annual  reports  for  1895  and  1896  contained 
statements  of  the  progress  made  by  the  School  Com- 
jnittee  in  furnishing  additional  school  accommodations 
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under  the  authority  and  appropriation  granted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1895.  We  feel  that  this  matter  is 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  an  extended  refer- 
ence this  year,  and  therefore  quote  in  full  the  report 
presented  to  the  Board,  Dec.  28,  1897,  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Houses,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  School  Houses  desire  to  present,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Board  and  of  the  public  generally,  a  statement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year  1897  in  providing  addi- 
tional school  accommodations,  as  folloAvs  : 

Of  the  $2,200,000  which  the  Legislature  of  1895  authorized  the 
School  Committee  to  expend  for  the  acquirement  of  land  and  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school-houses  during  the  five  years 
1895-99,  $500,000  was  to  be  expended  during  1895,  an  equal  sum 
during  1896,  and  $400,000  during  each  of  the  three  following  years. 
It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  this  appropriation  would  not  only 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  additional  Grammar  and  Pri- 
mary accommodations  during  the  term  named,  but  would  also  permit 
of  the  construction  of  one  or  more  High  School-houses.  It  soon 
became  evident,  however,  that  the  appropriation  would  be  taxed  to 
its  utmost  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  increasing  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  population,  yet  the  necessity  of  providing  additional 
High  Schools  had  become  imperative.  A  petition  was  therefore  pre- 
sented to  the  last  Legislature  asking  that  the  School  Committee  be 
authorized  to  expend,  or  to  contract  to  expend,  $500,000  during 
the  year  1897,  and  $500,000  during  1898,  for  the  purchase  and 
taking  of  land,  and  for  the  erection,  enlargement,  and  furnishing  of 
High  Schools  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  Dorchester,  West  Kox- 
bury,  and  for  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  the  Girls'  Latin 
School,  in  addition  to  the  amount  already  granted  under  chapter  408 
of  the  Acts  of  1895.  The  Legislature  failed  to  grant  the  amount 
asked  for,  but  did  amend  section  4  of  the  act  referred  to,  so  as  to 
read  as  follows  : 

Section  4.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  city,  to  pay  the  expenses 
incurred  for  the  lands  taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses  as  aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time,  on  the  request 
of  said  school  committee,  issue  and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  city 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
'  current  year,  which  shall  be  outside  of  the  debt  limit,  and  five  hun- 
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ilred  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  liundred  and  ninety-six, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  Avhich  shall  all  be  within 
the  debt  limit.  Of  the  amounts  issued  in  the  years  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-seven  and  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  expenses  to  be  incurred  for  the  taking  of  lands  and  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  High  School  buildings  in  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  West  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  .$2,200,000  to  be  expended  in 
five  years,  the  School  Committee  have  been  authorized  to  expend 
#2,300,000  in  four  years,  of  which  amount  not  less  than  $500,000  is 
required  to  be  devoted  during  two  specified  years  for  High  School 
purposes  in  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  West  Roxbury,  and  Dorches- 
ter. It  will  be  observed  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  relief  of 
the  Girls'  High  School  on  West  Newton  street,  which  occupies, 
together  with  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  a  building  planned  to  accommo- 
date 925  pupils,  but  which  has  been  obliged  to  shelter  no  less  than 
1,326  pupils  at  one  time.  It  may  be  said,  in  this  connection,  that  no 
single  measure  would  afford  such  needed  relief  as  the  erection  of  a 
new  home  for  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  now  housed  in  a  building 
crowded  almost  beyond  endurance.  Nor  should  the  claims  of  the 
Normal  School  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  better  facil- 
ities be  overlooked.  The  Normal  School  has  for  many  years  occu- 
pied the  upper  floor  of  the  Rice  School-house,  accommodations  that 
are  utterly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  this  school.  Even  the  cor- 
ridors are  utilized  for  class  work,  and  the  school  is  without  a  gym- 
nasium, has  no  studio  for  drawing,  no  laboratory  for  physics  or 
chemistry  or  zoology  or  physiology,  or  many  of  the  essentials  of  a 
modern  High  School  building.  Such  are  the  conditions  in  the  school 
that  it  has  recently  been  decided  to  close  the  daily  sessions  during  the 
winter  months  at  one  instead  of  two  o'clock,  in  order  to  relieve 
teachers  and  pupils  from  longer  confinement  in  crowded  and  poorly 
ventilated  rooms.  The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School-house  should  be 
completed  in  accordance  with  the  original  plans,  which  can  be  done 
for  a  comparatively  small  amount.  This  school  is  inconveniently 
full  this  year  and  is  certain  to  be  overcrowded  next  year,  and  this 
disadvantage  will  annually  increase  until  the  necessary  relief  is 
furnished. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
School  Committee  has  been  increased  by  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
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lature  at  its  latest  session  in  amending  the  linilding  laws  so  that  every 
building  liereafter  erected  or  enlarged,  or  converted  to  use  as  a 
school-house,  shall  be  a  first-class  building,  i.e.,  of  fireproof  con- 
struction throughout.  This  means,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
an  increase  in  cost  of  about  15  per  cent,  in  buildings  subject  to  this 
provision.  In  other  vrords,  a  school-house  that  could  formerly  be 
built  for  ^«i5lOO,000  will  now  cost  {f;!  15,000,  or,  stated  in  still  another 
way,  the  appropriation  granted  to  the  School  Committee  has  been 
reduced  15  per  cent. 

It  was  our  intention  in  this  report  to  state  the  manner  in  which 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  has  been  expended,  but  we 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  present  the  foregoing  general  review  of  the 
situation,  in  order  that  the  conditions  under  whicli  we  labor  may  be 
clearly  understood. 

Out  of  the  $650,000  which  the  School  Committee  were  authorized 
to  expend  during  the  year  1897,  the  following  appropriations  have 
been  made  : 


West  End  School-house  site,  additional     .       .       .       $70,000  00 

Small  wooden  building  in  yard  of  Chapman  School- 
house,  additional   201  81 

Small  wooden  building  in  yard  of  Hugh  O'Brien 

School-house,  additional   337  92 

Small  wooden  building  in  yard  of  Lowell  School- 
house,  additional     .   69  52 

Washington  Aliston  Annex  (Allston  Club-house) ,  fur- 
nishing, additional  .......  42  29 

New  Primary  School-house,  North  End,  site,  addi- 
tional   100,000  00 

One-room  building  in  yard  of  Munroe-street  Primary 

School-house,  building  and  furnishing,  additional  .  478  59 

New  Primary  School-house,  Beech  street,  West  Rox- 

bury,  additional      .......  558  58 

Roger  Clap  School-house,  furnishing,  additional       .  2. '',92  04 

Beech-street  School-house,  furnishing,  additional      .  179  30 

Sharp  School-house,  enlargement  of  lot,  grading  and 
fencing   2,997  96 

New  Bowdoin  School-house,  furnishing  and  electric 

fixtures,  additional  2,949  24 

Paul  Revere  School-house,  Prince  street,  additional  .         60,000  00 


Carried  forivard  .$240,507  25 
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Brought  forward   .$240,507  25 

William  Wirt  Warren  School-house  lot,  grading,  ad- 
ditional   176  60 

Longfellow  School-house,  Roslindale,  west  of  the  rail- 
road, additional   6,000  00 

Longfellow  School-house,  furnishing        .       .       .  10,000  00 

Gilbert  Stuart  School-house  lot,  grading    .       .       .  8,000  00 
William   H.   Kent   School-house,    Moulton  street, 

Charlestown,  grading      ......  4,200  00 

Primary  School-house,  Moulton  street,  additional  land,  2,000  00 

Mayhew  School-house,  furnishing     ....  10,000  00 

Robinson-street  School-house,  furnishing  .       .       .  7,000  00 
New  Grammar  School-house,  Harris  District,  fur- 
nishing   12,000  00 

New  Grammar  School-house,  Harris  District,  addi- 
tional  '    .  13,000  00 

New  Primary  School-house,  Vernon  street,  Roxbury, 

additional   14,000  00 

West  End  School-house,  building,  additional     .       .  6,500  00 

Cudworth  School-house  lot,  grading   ....  7,000  00 

Dillaway  School-house  lot,  grading  ....  625  85 
New  Primary  School-house,  Vernon  street,  Roxbury, 

furnishing   5,000  00 

Longfellow  School-house,  Roslindale,  west  of  the 

railroad,  additional   3,000  00 

New  Primary  School-house,  North  End,  site,  addi- 
tional   50,990  30 

East  Boston  High  School-house,  site  ....  58,000  00 

West  Roxbury  High  School-house,  additional    .       .  150,000  00 

New  Dorchester  High  School-house   ....  42,000  00 

.$650,000  00 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  made  during  1897 
under  the  A^arious  appropriations  included  in  the  preceding  schedule  : 
West  End  School-house  site,  additional,  §70,000.  — The  amount 


appropriated  last  year  for  this  purpose  was  $75,000,  and  the  total 
appropriation  now  amounts  to  $145,000.  The  site  contains  14,128 
square  feet,  and  has  cost  to  date  $122,225.04.  One  claim  for  about 
1,509  square  feet  of  the  lot  has  not  yet  been  adjusted. 

Small  wooden  huilding  in  yard  of  Chapman  School-house,  addi- 
tional, §201.81.  —  The  amount  appropriated  last  year  for  this  pur- 
pose was  $2,500,  including  the  transfer  of  an  unexpended  balance 
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from  another  appropriation  of  .$200.  This  building  contains  two 
rooms,  was  completed  and  occupied  last  year,  and  cost  ^2,701.81. 

Small  wooden  building  in  yard,  of  Hugh  O'Brien  School-house, 
additional,  §837.92.  —  Last  year's  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
was  l$2,099.92,  including  the  transfer  of  an  unexpended  balance  from 
another  appropriation  of  $99.92.  The  building  contains  two  rooms, 
was  completed  and  occupied  last  year,  and  has  cost  $2,437.84. 

Small  wooden  building  in  yard  of  Lowell  School-house,  additional, 
§69.52.  —  Former  appropriation,  $2,300.  The  building  contains  two 
rooms,  was  completed  and  occupied  last  year,  and  cost  $2,309.52. 

Washington  Allston  Annex,  furnishing.,  additional,  §42.29.  — 
$1,100  was  appropriated  last  year  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  a  small  amount  this  year  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.    Total  cost,  $1,142.29. 

Neiv  Primary  School-house,  North  End,  site,  additional,  §150,- 
990.30.  — In  18d5  $100,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  cost  of 
this  site.  Of  this  amount  $35,812  was  transferred  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Elm-street  site,  Charlestown,  which  is  still  unsettled.  The 
present  appropriation  is,  therefore,  $215,178.30.  This  site  contains 
18,986  square  feet,  for  which  has  been  paid  $87,517.41,  covering 
8,774  square  feet.  The  claims  for  the  balance  of  the  site  will 
probably  not  be  adjusted  before  1898. 

One-room  buildijig  in  yard  of  3Iunroe-street  Primary  School- 
house,  building  and  furnishing,  additional,  §478.59.  — The  appro- 
priation made  for  this  purpose  in  1896  was  $2,000  A  small  addi- 
tional appropriation  was  necessary  for  its  completion.  It  was 
occupied  early  in  March  of  the  present  year,  and  cost  $2,478.59. 

Beech-street  Primary  School-house,  West  Roxbury.,  additional, 
§558.58:  furnishing,  additional,  §179.30.  —  The  amounts  ^yq- 
yiously  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  this  school-house  were 
as  follows:  1895,  $27,500;  1896,  $2,175;  total  appropriation,  $30,- 
233.58.  It  contains  four  rooms,  was  first  occupied  Jan.  4,  1897,  and 
cost,  exclusive  of  furniture,  $30,233.58.  In  1896  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000  was  made  for  furnishing,  which  was  insufficient,  and  a  small 
additional  amount  was  required  during  the  current  year,  making  the 
total  appropriation  for  this  purpose  $1,179.30.  Total  cost  of  the 
school-house,  complete,  $31,412.88 

Roger  Clap  School-house,  furnishing,  additional,  §2,692.04.  — 
The  appropriation  made  in  1896  for  this  purpose  was  $5,000,  which 
was  insufficient  for  the  proper  furnishing  of  the  building.  Total 
cost,  $7,692.04. 

Sharp  School-house enlargement  of  lot,  grading  and  fencing, 
§2,997 .96.  —  The  Street  Commissioners  were  requested  to  take  a 
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small  parcel  of  land  for  the  enlargement  of  this  lot  in  1896,  but 
notice  of  adjustment  of  claim  for  land  taken  was  not  received  until 
April  13,  1897.  The  addition  contains  276  square  feet,  for  which  $1,900 
has  been  paid,  and  the  balance  of  the  appropriation,  amounting  to 
$1,097.96,  expended  in  grading  and  fencing.    Total  cost,  $2,997.96. 

New  Bowdoin  School-house,  furnishing  and  electric  fixtures^  addi' 
tional,  §2,949.24.  —  This  school-house  was  begun  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  former  City  Architect,  and  was  fully  completed  and 
occupied  in  December,  1896.  The  cost  of  furnishing  fell  upon  the 
School  Committee,  who  appropriated  $9,000  for  this  purpose  last 
year.  This  sum  proved  insufficient,  and  an  additional  amount  was 
necessary.  Total  cost  to  date,  $11,945.88,  or  practically  the  entire 
appropriation  made. 

Paul  Revere  School-house,  Prince  Street,  additional,  §60,000.  — 
Total  appropriation  to  date,  $160,000.  The  plans  for  this  building, 
prepared  by  Peabody  &  Stearns,  were  approved  by  the  Board  late  in 

1896,  and  the  contracts  for  the  work  awarded  March  26,  1897,  as 
follows  :  building,  Walter  S.  Sampson  &  Son,  $141,731  (a  deduction 
amounting  to  $10,639  was  made  on  this  contract  shortly  after  its 
execution,  so  that  the  net  amount  of  the  contract  was  $131,092)  ; 
heating  and  ventilating,  Lynch  &  "Woodward,  $12,779 ;  plumbings 
James  Tucker  &  Sons,  $7,814;  a  total  of  $151,685.  The  contracts 
call  for  the  completion  of  the  building  March  1,  1898.  This  is  the 
first  fire-proof  school-house  to  be  built.  It  is  practically  two  school- 
houses  under  one  roof,  containing  eighteen  rooms,  and  is  to  be  occu- 
pied jointly  by  Primary  pupils  in  the  Hancock  and  Eliot  districts. 

William  Wirt  Warren  School-house,  gi'ading,  additional,. 
§176.60.  — This  lot  was  enlarged  in  1896  by  the  taking  of  9,137 
square  feet  from  the  heirs  of  Roderick  Richardson,  whose  claim  has 
not  yet  been  adjusted.  The  former  appropriations  made  for  grading 
this  lot  amount  to  $5,165.50,  making  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  $5,342.10.  The  grading  contract  was  awarded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1896,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  work  was  $5,342.10.  A  small 
additional  appropriation  this  year  was  therefore  necessary. 

Longfellow  School-house,  Roslindale,  west  of  the  railroad,  addi- 
tional, §9,000.  —  The  previous  appropriation  made  for  this  purpose 
in  1895  was  $70,000.  The  contracts  for  the  work  were  awarded 
in  1896,  and  the  building  first  occupied  at  the  opening  of  the  term, 
September,  1897.  It  contains  ten  rooms  and  a  hall,  and  is  occupied 
by  Grammar  pupils.  Plans  and  specifications  for  grading  the  lot  were 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  and  on  Aug.  4, 

1897,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  Robert  L.  Barrett,  for  the  sum  of 
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^5,989.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  grading  has  been  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  original  estimates,  and  an  additional  appropriation  was 
therefore  necessary.  Final  settlement  with  the  contractors  has  not 
yet  been  made,  and  the  total  cost  cannot  be  stated. 

Longfellow  School-Jiouse,  furnishing^  §10,000.  —  Of  this  appro- 
priation something  over  ^7,000  has  been  expended  to  date  for  the 
necessary  furnishing  of  this  school-house. 

Gilbert  Stuart  School-house  lot,  grading,  §8,000.  —  This  school- 
house  was  begun  under  the  administration  of  the  former  City  Archi- 
tect, and  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings.  The  School  Committee  were  obliged  to  assume 
the  cost  of  grading  the  lot,  and  the  contract  for  doing  the  work 
was  awarded,  July  23,  1897,  to  Thomas  Minton,  for  the  sum  of 
^7,500.    It  is  not  yet  completed. 

William  H.  Kent  School-house^  Moulton  street,  Charlestown,  grad- 
ing, §4.200;  Primary  School-house,  Moulton  street,  Charlestown.^ 
additional  land^  §2.^000.  — In  1895  the  Street  Commissioners  were 
requested  to  take  additional  land  for  the  enlargement  of  this  lot,  and 
on  October  22  of  the  same  year  notice  was  received  of  the  tajcing  of 
(5,856  square  feet  and  part  of  passageway  for  this  purpose.  A  City 
Council  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  available  for  the  cost  of  the 
land,  but  not  for  the  expense  of  grading  it.  Oct.  12,  1897,  notice 
was  received  of  terms  of  settlement  with  Jeremiah  Minehan  for  land 
taken  amounting  to  f 6,800,  which  was  in  excess  of  the  City  Council 
appropriation.  The  sum  of  $6,200  was  therefore  appropriated  by 
the  School  Committee  to  cover  the  cost  of  both  land  and  grading,  a 
contract  for  the  latter  having  been  awarded  to  Pierce  F.  Lonergan, 
for  the  sum  of  $4,075,  July  2,  1897.  The  total  appropriation  is  now 
^!  1,200.    The  grading  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

Mayhew  (  West  End)  School-house,  furnishing §10^000.  —  The 
'Contract  for  pupils'  desks  and  chairs  was  awarded  to  George  S.  Perry 
&  Co.,  Nov.  24,  1897,  for  the  sum  of  $1,870.75. 

New  Grammar  School-house,  Harris  District,  furnishing^  §12,- 
000.  —  The  contract  for  providing  pupils'  desks  and  chairs  was 
awarded,  Nov.  24,  1897,  to  the  Chandler  Adjustable  Chair  and  Desk 
Co.,  for  the  sum  of  .$1,786.40. 

New  Grammar  School-house,  Harris  District,  additional,  §13,- 
000.  —  This  school-house  will  soon  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Its 
construction  was  begun  in  November,  1896,  and  has  since  progressed 
as  rapidly  as  circumstances  would  permit.  It  contains  thirteen  rooms 
and  a  hall,  and  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Harris  Grammar  School- 
iliouse.    It  has  recently  received  the  name  of  Mary  Hemenway, 
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whose  memory  is  thus  fittingly  perpetuated.  An  extensive  change 
has  recently  been  decided  upon  with  regard  to  the  grading  of  the  lot, 
which  it  is  thought  will  considerably  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  but  which  will  require  some  little  time  to  complete.  The 
total  appropriation  available,  including  the  transfer  last  year  of 
unexpended  balances  amounting  to  $10,840.33,  is  $123,760.06,  which 
will  approximate  the  total  cost  of  this  school-house,  not  including 
furniture. 

New  Primary  School-house,  Vernon  street^  Roxhury,  additional, 
§14^000.  —  It  will  be  noted  that  the  next  few  weeks  will  witness  the 
completion  of  several  school-houses  begun  during  the  previous  year, 
including  this  new  Primary  School-house  containing  ten  rooms,  and 
replacing  an  old  wooden  structure  on  the  same  site.  This  school- 
house,  of  attractive  exterior,  built  of  Gartcraig  brick,  will  cost 
approximately  $83,000,  which  is  the  total  appropriation  to  date,  in- 
cluding $69,000  appropriated  last  year. 

Robinson-street  School-house,  furnishing,  §7,000.  —  The  con- 
tract for  furnishing  pupils'  desks  and  chairs  was  awarded,  Nov.  24, 
1897,  to  George  S.  Perry  &  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $898.70.  This  Pri- 
mary School-house,  containing  eight  rooms,  will  also  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  a  few  Aveeks.  The  total  appropriation  for  the  building 
amounts  to  $71,000,  which  includes  a  City  Council  appropriation  of 
$6,000.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of  furniture,  will  be  approximately 
$65,000. 

West  End  Primary  School-house,  building,  additional,  §6^500. — 
The  total  appropriation  for  this  building  now  amouiits  to  $111,500, 
which  includes  a  City  Council  appropriation  of  $45,000,  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $60,000  made  by  the  School  Committee  in  1896.  This 
school-house,  situated  on  Chambers  and  Poplar  streets,  containing 
fourteen  rooms,  and  to  be  occupied  by  Primary  pupils,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  and  will  be  available  for  use  about  Jan. 
1,  1898.  Its  cost  will  be  approximately  $111,500,  exclusive  of  fur- 
niture, and  it  will  provide  much-needed  relief  in  the  Wells  District. 
It  has  been  named  the  Mayhew  School  to  continue  an  honored  name 
formerly  borne  by  an  old  school-house  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Cudworth  School-house  lot,  grading,  §7,000.  —  The  plans  and 
specifications  for  grading  this  lot,  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Buildings,  were  approved  by  the  Board  Oct.  12,  1897,  and  on 
Nov.  8,  1897,  the  contract  was  awarded  to  George  G.  Baker  &  Co., 
for  the  sum  of  $6,600.    The  work  is  not  yet  completed. 

Dillaway  School-house  lot,  grading,  §625.85.  —  The  Street  Com- 
missioners were  requested,  in  1896.  to  take  additional  land  for  the  en- 
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largement  of  this  lot.  Jan.  11,  1807,  notice  was  received  of  the  tak- 
ing of  1,604  square  feet,  but  notice  of  terms  of  settlement  has  not  yet 
been  received.  The  addition  has  been  graded  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  at  an  expense  of  $625.85. 

New  Primary  School-house,  Vernon  Street,  Roxhury,  furnishing^ 
§5,000.  —  Proposals  for  furnishing  this  building  have  not  yet  been 
obtained. 

East  Boston  High  School-house,  site,  §58,000.  —  On  Nov.  9,  1897, 
after  the  various  requirements  of  chapter  202  of  the  Acts  of  1897  had 
been  duly  complied  with,  the  Board  voted  to  select  a  site  for  a  new 
building  for  the  East  Boston  High  School,  on  Marion,  Princeton,  and 
Saratoga  streets,  containing  about  25,000  square  feet.  Subsequently 
it  was  discovered  that  errors  had  been  made  in  the  dimensions  and 
quantities  of  land  to  be  taken,  and  on  Dec.  14,  1897,  an  order  was 
passed  by  the  Board  requesting  the  Street  Commissioners  to  take  a 
larger  amount  of  land  in  the  same  location,  containing  27,500  square 
feet.  This  order  was  approved  by  the  Mayor  on  Dec.  17,  1897, 
and  on  Dec.  28,  1897,  notice  of  taking  was  received  from  the  Street 
Commissioners. 

On  Nov.  23,  1897,  the  Board  selected  John  Lyman  Faxon  archi- 
tect for  the  new  building  to  be  erected  on  this  site,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plans  therefor.  No  appropriation  has 
as  yet  been  made  for  this  building. 

West  Roxhury  High  School-house,  addition,  §150,000.  —  June  26, 
1897,  the  firm  of  Andrews,  Jaques,  «&  Rantoul  was  selected  by  the 
Board  to  prepare  plans  for  an  addition  to  the  present  building. 
Their  preliminary  sketches  have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by 
this  committee,  and  they  are  now  completing  regular  plans  and 
specifications  which  will  shortly  be  presented  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

New  Dorchester  High  School-house,  §42,000.  —  The  site  for  this 
building  on  Talbot  avenue  and  Centre  street  was  acquired  and  paid 
for  in  1896.  June  26,  1897,  the  Board  selected  Hartwell,  Richard- 
son, &  Driver  as  architects,  who  have  recently  submitted  prelim- 
inary sketches  for  the  new  school-house  for  the  approval  of  this 
Committee 

Blackinton  School-house  lot,  grading.,  §5^982  (transfer  made 
Nov.  24,  1896,  of  unexpended  balance  of  another  appropriation). — 
Plans  for  grading  and  paving  the  yard  of  this  school-house  were 
prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  approved 
by  the  Board,  Nov.  24,  1896.  On  Jan.  6,  1897,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  Pierce  F.  Lonergan  &  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $4,439.  The 
work  i§  not  yet  completed. 
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Aberdeen  District  School-house.  —  The  sum  of  ^22,250,  being  the 
balance,  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  City  Council  previous  to 
1895,  is  being  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee for  the  erection  of  a  two-room  wooden  school-house  on 
Chestnut  Hill  avenue  and  Chiswick  road,  Brighton  District.  The 
plans  for  this  building,  prepared  by  Lewis  H.  Bacon,  architect,  were 
approved  by  the  Board  Dec.  8,  1896,  and  on  Feb.  18,  1897,  the 
building  contract  was  awarded  to  A.  B.  Murdough,  for  the  sum  of 
$11,350.  On  the  same  date  the  plumbing  contract  was  awarded  to 
W.  N.  McKenna  &  Co.,  for  the  sum  of  |94o,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1897, 
the  heating  and  ventilating  contract  was  awarded  to  Cleghorn  Eglee 
Co.,  for  the  sum  of  $1,468.  Total  amount  of  contracts,  $13,763. 
This  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  a  few  weeks. 

These  statements  show  that  a  large  portion  of  the  $400,000  avail- 
able this  year  (not  including  the  additional  $250,000  to  be  expended 
for  High  School  purposes)  will  have  been  spent  for  the  completion 
of  work  undertaken  previous  to  1897.  In  fact,  it  has  been  possible 
to  place  but  one  school-house  under  contract  this  year,  aside  from 
the  Aberdeen  District  building,  the  cost  of  which  is  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  viz.  :  the  Paul  Revere ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
this  school-house  will  cost  a  much  larger  sum  than  any  Primary  or 
Grammar  building  heretofore  erected  by  the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  a 
fire-pro.of  building.  There  are,  however,  sundry  unexpended  bal- 
ances on  completed  work  undertaken  previous  to  1897,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  $13,348.76,  which  are  available  for  transfer. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  what  has  been  accomplished  with 
regard  to  the  enlargement  of  existing  sites  and  the  acquirement  of 
new  during  the  year  1897,  in  connection  with  which  no  appropriations 
have  been  made  during  the  current  year. 

Robinson-street  School-house,  enlargement  of  lot.  —  On  Jan.  4, 
1897,  the  Street  Commissioners  were  requested  to  take  approximately 
19,334  square  feet  for  the  enlargement  of  this  lot.  At  the  following 
meeting  of  the  Board  —  Jan.  11,  1897  —  an  order  was  passed  request- 
ing them  to  abstain  from  taking  until  further  action  by  the  Board,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  —  Jan.  14,  1897  —  an  order  was 
passed  requesting  His  Honor  the  Mayor  to  return  without  his  ap 
proval  the  original  order  requesting  the  Street  Commissioners  to 
take.  The  Mayor,  however,  approved  the  order  on  Aug.  31,  1897. 
No  notice  of  taking  yet  received. 

Old  Gibson  School-house  lot,  enlargement,  School  Street,  Dorchester 
—  April  13,  1897,  the  Street  Commissioners  were  requested  to  take 
additional  land  for  the  enlargement  of  this  lot.    Nov.  9,  1897,  notice 
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was  received  of  the  taking  of  7^223  square  feet  for  this  purpose.  No. 
notice  of  terms  of  settlement  yet  received. 

Gilbert  Siiiart  School-house  lot^  enlarqement.  —  Owing  to  an  error 
in  the  construction  of  a  wall  in  connection  with  the  grading  of  this 
school-house  lot,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  take  a  small  additional 
strip  of  land,  containing  about  127  square  feet.  Sept.  28,  1897,  the 
Board  passed  an  order  requesting  the  Street  Commissioners  to  take  this 
land ;  and  on  Nov.  23,  1897,  notice  was  received  of  the  taking.  The 
terms  of  settlement  have  not  yet  been  concluded. 

South  Boston  High  School,  site.  —  An  understanding  with  regard 
to  the  payment  to  be  made  for  the  "reservoir  site"  was  finally 
arrived  at,  and  on  Sept.  7,  1897,  the  Board  voted  to  request  the 
Street  Commissioners  to  take  a  designated  portion  of  that  lot,  the 
understanding  being  that  the  School  Committee  should  pay  therefor 
the  sum  of  30  cents  per  square  foot.  This  action  was  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  Mayor;  and  on  Sept.  28,  1897,  notice  was  received  of 
the  taking  of  52^d26-^Q  square  feet  for  High  School  purposes.  For- 
mal notice  of  terms  of  settlement  was  received  on  Nov.  9,  1897,  and 
the  payment  of  !$lo,877.86  approved.  In  1895  the  School  Commit- 
tee had  appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000  for  a  High  School  site  in 
South  Boston,  of  which  appropriation  there  now  remains  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $24,122.14. 

On  Nov.  9,  1897,  the  Board  selected  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Hale  as  the 
architect  of  the  new  building,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  therefor. 

Bailey-street  School-house  lot,  enlargement.  — The  City  Council 
recently  appropriated  the  sum  of  .$12,000  for  the  enlargement  of  this 
lot,  and  on  Nov.  9,  1897,  the  School  Committee  passed  an  order 
requesting  the  Street  Commissioners  to  take  12,000  square  feet  of 
land  for  this  purpose. 

The  assertion  has  been  frequently  made  during  the  past  year  or 
two  that  hundreds  of  children  were  compelled  to  walk  the  streets  on 
account  of  insuflficient  school  accommodations.  Careful  investiga- 
tions have  been  repeatedly  made  which  show  that  practically  all 
children  of  Grammar  School  age  have  been  and  are  now  provided  for ; 
but  many  of  our  schools  are  sadly  overcrowded,  and  a  number  of 
children  who  seek  admission  to  the  Kindergarten  and  to  the  Primary 
Schools  cannot  be  received.  If  the  increase  in  the  population  was 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  city,  the  problem  of  providing  for 
the  school  children  would  be  greatly  simplified,  but  as  long  as  school- 
houses  are  permanent  structures  and  cannot  be  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  supply  exactly  equal  to  the 
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demand.  There  is  also  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  particular  schools  which  are  perhaps  crowded, 
while  buildings  but  a  short  distance  further  from  their  homes  could 
readily  receive  them.  Few  people  really  appreciate  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  city,  especially  in  the  suburban  districts,  where  little  home 
centres  spring  up  on  vacant  land  almost  in  a  night.  Money  must 
be  spent,  and  spent  freely,  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand, 
and  while  we  feel  that  we  have  expended  the  appropriation  available 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  tliat 
although  we  have  relieved  to  a  considerable  extent  the  current  needs 
of  Grammar  and  Primary  pupils,  yet  it  has  been  necessary  during  the 
past  year  to  rent  the  following  additional  accommodations  for  school 
colonies  : 


In  conclusion,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  the 
completion  of  the  Mayhew,  Vernon  and  Auburn  streets,  Robinson 
street,  and  Mary  Hemenway  School-houses,  forty-five  additional 
school-rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupancy,  accommodating  at  least 
2,250  pupils. 


Annual  rental. 


166  Lauriat  avenue,  Dorchester  (1  room) 
Chambers-street  Chapel  (1  room)         .       .       .  . 

38  Chambers  street  (1  room)  

Greenwood  Hall,  Dorchester  (1  room)         .       .  . 

115  to  121  Salem  street  (2  rooms)         .       .       .  . 

Boylston  Chapel,  Charlestown  (1  room) 

3.41  Centre  street.  West  Roxbury  (1  room)  . 

370  Warren  street,  Roxbury  (1  room)   .       .       .  . 

Bird  Building,  Fourth  street,  South  Boston  (1  room)  . 

Parochial  Building,  Moon  street  (additional  room) 

Washington  street,  Dorchester  (1  room) 

Warren,  corner  of  May  wood  street,  Roxbury  (1  room), 

Meridian,  corner  of  Eutaw  street,  East  Boston  (1  room), 

Columbus  avenue  (Drawing  School)  (2  floors) 

766  Huntington  avenue  (1  room)  

604,  606,  and  608  Dudley  street,  Roxbury  (3  rooms)  . 
Athenaeum  Building,  Dorchester  (2  rooms)  . 
242  Bennington  street,  East  Boston  (1  room) 


$180  00 
800  00 
600  00 
600  00 

1,200  00 
300  00 
480  00 
600  00 
400  00 
540  00 
360  00 
600  00 
900  00 

1,300  00 
780  00 

1,440  00 
800  00 
480  00 


.$12,360  00 
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SALARIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  new  salary 
schedule  adopted  m  1896  provided  for  a  general 
increase  in  the  salaries  paid  instructors,  it  was  claimed 
that  full  justice  had  not  been  done  to  all,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  women  assistants  in  High  and 
Latin  Schools,  who  perform  precisely  the  same  work 
that  is  required  of  junior  masters  in  the  same  schools. 
The  scale  in  force  for  the  two  positions  is  as  follows : 

Minimum.      Annual  Increase.  Maximum. 

Junior  Masters  .  |1,476  $144  |3,060 
Assistants        .       .  972  72  1,620 

To  i-emedy  in  some  degree  this  disparity  the  women 
assistants  presented  a  very  carefully  drawn  petition 
asking  that  steps  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  equaliz- 
ing the  salaries  paid  for  these  positions.  The  main 
features  of  the  proposed  changes  were:  Increasing 
the  maximum  for  assistants  in  the  High  and  Latin 
Schools  from  $1,620  to  $1,800,  and  the  annual  increase 
from  $72  to  $96,  except  for  the  year  of  reaching  the 
maximum,  when  it  would  be  $60,  and  providing  that 
assistants  who  had  taught  continuously  in  the  Boston 
High  Schools  for  twenty  years  or  more  should  be 
advanced  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  to  the  eighth  year  of  the 
new  schedule,  $1,644  per  annum.  The  assistants  in 
the  Normal  Schools,  whose  maximum  was  the  same 
as  that  of  assistants  in  the  High  and  Latin  Schools, 
subsequently  asked  that  similar  action  be  taken  with 
regard  to  them. 
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The  Committee  on  Salaries  became  impressed  with 

the  justice  of  the  position  taken  by  the  petitioners, 

and  included  the  proposed  changes  in  their  report  to 

the  Board.    It  was  also  recommended  that  assistants 

in  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  who  had  taught 

continuously  in  the  Boston  pubhc  schools  foi'  fifteen 

or  more  years  should  be  advanced  more  rapidly  to 

the  maximum  than  those  whose  vears  of  service  were 

«/ 

less,  but  none  of  these  changes  were  to  go  into  e&ent 
until  Jan.  1,  1898,  when  the  increased  expense  would 
be  chargeable  to  the  appropriation  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year. 

The  salary  schedule  adopted  in  1896  failed  to  pi'o- 
vide  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  instructors  in 
the  Horace  Mann  School,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  the  minimum  for  the  assistant  principal  in  that 
school  be  raised  from  §1,068  to  Sl,152,  the  annual 
increase  from  $60  to  §72,  and  the  maximum  from 
$1,308  to  $1,440;  and  that  the  minimum  for  instruc- 
tors be  increased  from  $588  to  $780,  the  annual 
increase  from  $60  to  $72,  and  the  maximum  from 
$1,008  to  $1,284,  all  to  take  efiect  Jan.  1,  1898. 

A  few  other  alterations  in  the  existing  schedule 
were  recommended,  but  the  principal  issue  was  with 
regard  to  the  salaries  jDaid  women  assistants  in  the 
High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Favorable  action  was  finally  taken  hj  the  Board 
with  regard  to  the  instructors  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  and  a  few  inequalities  and  injustices  in  con- 
nection with  the  workings  of  the  schedule  of  1896 
were  corrected.  With  these  and  a  few  other  and 
minor  exceptions,  it  was  voted  to  continue  the  same 
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salaries  that  were  paid  during  the  preceding  year. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  the  matter  of  equahzing  the 
salaries  paid  the  two  sexes  for  doing  the  same  work 
is  not  yet  disposed  of,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be 
definitely  settled.  Under  all,  however,  is  the  main 
question,  '^AVhat  is  a  wage?"  What  is  the  salary 
unit  on  which  should  be  based  all  the  salaries  of  our 
instructors  ?  That  unit  once  fixed,  the  salaries  of 
the  different  ranks  can  be  established  in  an  exact 
relation  thereto,  and  this  vexed  question  settled  for 
a  number  of  years  at  least.  It  is  only  on  broad  lines 
that  this  matter  can  be  satisfactorily  handled,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  harmonious  scale  for  the  several 
ranks  arrived  at.  If,  for  example,  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable salary  for  a  Primary  School  assistant  is  a 
stated  amount,  then  in  what  ratio  thereto  should 
a  High  School  assistant  or  a  junior  master  be  paid  ? 
AVith  such  a  scale  of  relative  values  established,  as 
it  may  thereafter  become  necessary  to  reduce  or  advis- 
able to  increase  the  salaries  of  public  school  instruc- 
tors, justice  to  one  will  be  justice  to  all,  for  the  salaries 
of  all  will  move  either  upward  or  downward  in  relative 
proportion,  in  accordance  with  a  previously  fixed  and 
equitable  scale. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  INSTRUCTOKS. 

A  change  of  considerable  interest  and  importance 
has  been  made  in  the  rules  of  the  Board  during  the 
past  year  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  instruc- 
tors. This  matter  was  first  agitated  in  1896,  and  on 
June  30  of  that  year  an  order  was  presented  to  the 
Board,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
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Regulations,  that  the  rules  be  amended  to  provide 
that  no  pi'incipal  and  none  of  the  directors  mentioned 
in  section  83  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Board  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent,  and  no  subordinate  instructor  shall 
be  nominated  except  in  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  approved 
by  the  Superintendent.  Previous  to  any  report  being 
•made  thereon,  the  following  order  was  passed  by  the 
Board  on  Oct.  13,  1896: 

Ordered,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  report  such 
changes  in  the  regulations  as  will  provide  that  no  teacher  shall  be  nominated 
on  probation  in  the  day  schools  until  a  written  report  on  the  qualifications  of 
such  teacher  shall  have  been  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and 
the  Superintendent. 

It  w411  be  noted  that  this  amendment  providing 
that  no  instructor  should  be  nominated  except  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  approved  by  the  Superintendent, 
practically  vested  absolute  power  in  making  nomina- 
tions in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  a  change  far  more 
radical  than  the  one  subsequently  adopted. 

It  is  evident  that  no  hasty  or  ill-considered  action 
was  taken  with  regard  to  this  matter,  for  it  was  not 
until  Nov.  24,  1896,  that  an  amendment  carrying  the 
proposed  chang-es  into  effect  took  its  first  reading  in 
the  Board.  On  Dec.  8,  1896,  the  order  took  its 
second  reading,  but  was  laid  on  the  table,  where  it 
remained  until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  perished. 

On  April  30,  1897,  the  atcention  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Regulations  was  again  called  to  this 
subject,  and  they  were  asked  to  consider  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  recommending  to  the  Board  the  change  in 
the  rules  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  teachers 
which  is  now  in  effect.  That  committee  referred  the 
proposition  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  their  con- 
sideration, who  on  May  17,  1897,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

The  one  great  purpose  for  which  the  Board  of  Supervisors  exists  is  that 
the  schools  may  at  all  times  be  provided  with  none  but  the  best  teachers 
obtainable.  To  the  attainment  of  this  purpose  two  things  nre  necessary. 
First,  able  and  honest  supervisory  officials,  and  secondly,  rules  clothing  these 
officials  with  a  power  commensurate  with  their  responsibility. 

The  appointment  of  inferior  teachers  is  popularly  held  to  result  from 
inefficient  supervision.  Eesponsibility  for  appointments,  especially  of  infe- 
rior appointments,  is  a  responsibility  which  superintendent  and  supervisors 
cannot  escape  in  the  public  estimation,  however  powerless  these  officials  may 
be  under  the  rules  which  govern  their  action.  Personal  efficiency  and  com- 
petent expert  knowledge  in  the  supervisory  officials  are  not  enough  to  secure 
the  best  appointments,  unless  the  rules  are  framed  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles  of  administration.  Among  these  is  the  important  and  well-recog- 
nized principle  that  responsibility,  to  be  real  and  effectual,  must  be  accom- 
panied with  power.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  hold  an  official  responsible  for  bad 
appointments  if  that  official  has  no  power  to  prevent  them.  It  is  folly  to 
expect  the  ablest  supervision  to  banish  inferior  teaching  from  the  schools  if 
that  supervision  be  not  clothed  with  power  to  secure  the  appointment  of  supe- 
rior teachers. 

The  importance  of  coupling  power  with  responsibility  in  school  super- 
vision has  been  recognized  more  fully  elsewhere  than  it  has  yet  been  recog- 
nized in  Boston.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  city,  the  examination  and  certification 
of  all  candidates  for  appointment  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  function  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  and  it  is  a  highly  important  function;  but  beyond  the 
exercise  of  this  function  the  power  of  supervision  in  relation  to  appointments 
does  not  now  extend.  Incidentally,  a  superintendent  or  a  supervisor  may 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  suggest,  or  to  influence,  an  appointment; 
but  such  opportunities  occur  neither  regularly  nor  frequently.  There  is  no 
provision  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations  whereby  the  best  candidates  on  the 
eligible  list  are  regularly  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur.  In  the  ordi- 
nary practice,  all  candidates  on  the  list,  however  widely  they  diff'er  in  kind 
and  degree  of  fitness,  are  given  an  equal  standing  before  the  appointing  power. 

Furthermore,  in  the  matter  of  promoting  teachers,  it  may  be  doubted 
seriously  whether  the  schools  are  reaping  the  full  benefit  that  might  accrue 
from  a  thorough  application  of  the  principle  that  promotions  of  teachers 
should  take  place  for  meritorious  service  only. 
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The  exercise  of  a  proper  discrimination,  both  in  the  matter  of  promotions 
in  the  service  and  in  the  matter  of  appointments  from  the  eligible  list,  requires 
an  intimate,  special,  and  expert  knowledge  which  is  usually  in  the  possession 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  only.  It  would  seem,  therefore, ''to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  the  School  Committee  to  require  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
perform  at  least  the  function  of  recommending  suitable  candidates  for  posi- 
tions in  the  schools,  and  of  passing  judgment,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
upon  the  candidates  recommended  by  others.  In  this  way  the  School  Board 
would  always  have  placed  before  it  for  consideration  recommendations 
based  on  the  best  and  fullest  knowledge  obtainable  in  regard  to  candidates' 
fitness  for  each  appointment  or  promotion. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  fully  appreciates  the  responsibility  which 
would  be  placed  upon  it  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment;  but  it 
sees  no  less  clearly  the  great  benefit  that  would  result  to  the  schools  from 
making  none  but  the  fittest  appointments  ;  and  it  believes  its  members  to  be 
in  the  best  position  to  know  intimately  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates  for 
appointments  or  promotions  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

As  a  matter  of  public  duty,  therefore,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  holds 
itself  ready  to  accept  whatever  new  responsibilities,  coupled  with  power,  the 
School  Committee  may  see  fit  to  impose. 

On  June  8,  1897,  an  order  prepared  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Regulations  designed  to  carry 
the  new  system  into  effect  was  presented  to  the 
Board,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the  change 
was  probably  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  been 
made  for  some  years  and  should  receive  special  con- 
sideration before  being  adopted.  Favorable  action  was 
finally  taken  on  June  26,  1897,  and  the  new  plan  put 
into  effect.  Concisely  stated,  it  provides  that  before 
the  appointment  or  election  of  any  director,  principal, 
or  instructor,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  recom- 
mend, in  writing,  a  candidate  to  the  committee  in 
charge,  and  that  such  recommendation,  whether  or 
not  adopted  by  the  committee,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Board,  together  with  the  nomination.  All  propo- 
sitions for  the  transfer  of  instructors  from  one  district 
to  another  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  repoi't 
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thereon  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    When  the 
appointment  of  a  subordinate  instructor  is  under 
consideration,  the  principal  of  the  school  or  district 
concerned  consults  with  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
instead  of  with  the  committee  in  charge  as  was 
formerly  done.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  change 
does  not  confer  absolute  power  with  regard  to  appoint- 
ments upon  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  but  merely 
provides  that  it,  rather  than  the  committee  in  charge, 
shall  take  the  initiative  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  while  the  power  of  final  determi- 
nation is  still  reserved  to  the  School  Committee  as 
heretofore.    The  advocates  of  this  system  consider 
that  the  change  is  in  the  direction  of  a  more  efficient 
and  responsible  administration  of  our  schools,  and 
that  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  reality  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  School 
Committee,  as  contemplated  by  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations. 

This  measure,  involving  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  administrative  adaptation  before  its  real  working 
can  be  fully  ascertained,  is  too  recent  to  warrant  a 
final  conclusion  as  to  its  advantage's  and  disadvan- 
tages. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

The  advisability  of  establishing  a  commercial 
course  of  study  in  high  schools  has  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time,  and  on  April  14,  1896,  a 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  the  Committee  on  High 
Schools  and  the  Committee  on  Examinations,  was 
asked  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  exjoediency 
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of  providing  such  a  course  for  the  benefit  of  those 
desiring  to  fit  themselves  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
requirements  of  modern  business  life.  On  Sept.  14, 
1897,  this  committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  propo- 
sition and  presented  a  carefully  prepared  two  years' 
commercial  course  for  High  Schools  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  at  the  same  meeting.  The 
crowded  condition  of  all  the  High  Schools  has  made 
it  impracticable  as  yet  to  put  this  new  course  into 
operation  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
regular  course  of  study,  more  especially  as  it  was 
not  authorized  until  after  the  organization  of  the 
several  schools  for  the  year's  work.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  this  commercial  course  will  be  put 
into  eff'ect  with  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  and  its  practical  value  to  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  fully  determined. 

CEKTIFICATES    OF    PROFICIENCY    FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL 

PUPILS. 

The  course  of  study  for  High  Schools  provides  that 
pupils  who  are  unable  from  ill  health,  or  for  other 
reasons,  to  pursue  in  full  the  regular  course  may  be 
allowed  to  pursue  partial  courses  of  study  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  principal,  and  to  continue  them  from 
year  to  year ;  but  diplomas  of  graduation  cannot  be 
awarded  pupils  until  they  have  completed  the  regular 
course  of  study.  Under  this  system  pupils  accom- 
plishing the  full  course  are  granted  a  diploma,  while 
those  who  have  only  pursued  a  partial  course  receive 
nothing  as  evidence  of  having  done  well  that  which 
they  have  undertaken.    To  the  end  that  such  pupils 
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might  receive  the  consideration  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  Board  on  June 
8,  1897,  that  the  power  relative  to  the  granting  of 
diplomas  which  is  vested  by  the  regulations  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  be  extended  this  year  to  include 
the  granting  of  certificates  of  proficiency  to  such 
pupils  in  the  High  Schools  as  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted a  part  of  the  authorized  course.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  action  will  commend  itself  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  next  Board,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
amended  to  |)ermit  the  regular  issue  of  such  cer- 
tificates. 

TRUANCY. 

Yery  careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  has 
been  paid  to  the  subject  of  school  attendance  and 
truancy  during  the  past  year  by  the  Committee  on 
Truant  Officers.  In  the  annual  report  of  that  com- 
mittee (School  Document  'No.  15,  1897)  attention  is 
called  to  certain  phases  of  the  problem  that  are  of 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time  when  new  and 
important  legislation  is  contemplated  in  this  direction. 
Two  events  have  occurred  during  the  year  not  only 
pleasant  in  themselves,  but  important  and  far-reach- 
ing, we  think,  in  their  influence  upon  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Boston  and  solici- 
tous for  their  care  and  protection.  On  June  11  a 
dinner  was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Truant  Officers,  at  which  were  present  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Boston  School  system,  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  societies  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  and  the  Children's  Aid,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  for  Children,  members  of  the 
Boston  Truant  force,  and  others.  The  evening  was 
spent  in  listening  to  various  speakers  who  drew 
freely  from  their  stores  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  gave  numerous  valuable  suggestions  and  much 
wise  counsel.  On  December  6  an  informal  confer- 
ence was  held  in  the  School  Committee  chamber  by 
the  same  committee,  to  which  were  invited  the  Super- 
intendent and  Supervisors,  the  principals  of  gram- 
mar schools,  and  several  prominent  educators, 
including  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbeare,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
formerly  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Walton.  The  best  methods 
of  enforcing  the  school  attendance  law,  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  truancy,  and  the  proposed  report  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  recommending  certain 
legislation  were  discussed.  The  space  at  our  dis- 
posal does  not  permit  the  extended  reference  to  that 
report  its  importance  would  justify,  and  we  can  only 
briefly  allude  to  some  of  its  principal  features,  viz.: 
the  establishment  of  State  Parental  Schools  under 
the  charge  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  of  whom  at  least  two  shall  be  women, 
the  lowering  of  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance from  eight  to  seven  years,  the  requiring  of 
illiterate  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  to 
attend  either  day  or  evening  schools,  and  the  chang- 
ing of  the  name  of  truant  officer  to  school  attendance 
officer. 

We  believe  that  during  the  past  year  the  individ- 
ual members  of  the  truant  officer  force  and  of  the 
committee  have  been  brought  into  closer  touch  with 
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each  other  than  ever  before,  the  officers  assured  of 
the  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  support  of  the 
committee  in  their  work,  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee become  better  acquainted  with  the  labors  and 
responsibihties  of  the  officers,  and  that  the  confer- 
ences held  cannot  but  be  productive  of  much  benefit 
to  those  interested  in  the  unfortunate  children  in  the 
community  who,  either  from  natural  inclination  or 
from  the  influence  of  heredity  or  environment,  fail 
to  appreciate  and  to  take  advantage  of  those  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  that  education  and  to  form  those 
habits  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

On  Oct.  27,  1896,  Mr.  James  Frederick  Hopkins 
was  elected  to  the  position  of  Director  of  Drawing 
and  immediately  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in 
the  schools  a  definite  program  of  reorganization  was 
decided  upon.  This  involved  a  revision  of  the  course 
of  study,  then  four  years  old;  the  equipping  of  the 
schools  with  materials  adequate  for  the  extension 
of  the  subject;  the  organizing  of  conferences  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  effort;  and  a  unification 
of  all  local  interests  which  could  in  any  possible  way 
make  for  the  advancement  of  the  subject.  The 
Director  was  authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Draw- 
ing to  prepare  a  new  Course  of  Study  in  sections  for 
Primary,  Grammar,  and  High  Schools.  This  work 
was  at  once  undertaken,  and  a  revised  course  for 
Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  submitted  in  due 
season  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  to  the  various 
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committees,  and  formally  adopted  by  the  Board  at 
their  first  meeting  in  June,  1897.  During  the  sum- 
mer this  course  of  study  was  amphfied  into  an  Out- 
line of  Lessons  in  Drawing,  and  its  issue  authorized 
as  Superintendent's  circulars  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Board  in  September.  Meanwhile,  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Committee  on  Supphes,  an  increase  in  the 
equipment  for  Primary  Schools  had  been  provided 
for  the  opening  of  the  term  in  September, 

The  first  series  of  conferences,  nine  in  number, 
with  a  meeting  for  each  grade,  were  called  in  Sep- 
tember for  the  discussion  of  the  lessons  outlined  for 
September  and  October.  Much  interest  was  aroused 
and  the  hew  work  undertaken  with  spirit.  Foresee- 
ing that  the  new  course  would  call  for  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  historic  ornament  and  related 
subjects,  and  having  in  view  the  utilization  of  the 
material  in  the  Public  Library  and  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  as  well  as  believing  that  any  scheme  of 
extension  ought  first  to  be  presented  to  the  teachers, 
a  course  of  illustrated  lectures  had  been  arranged  by 
the  Director  to  begin  in  January,  run  through  Feb- 
ruary, and  extend  into  March.  The  program  was  as 
follows : 

Egypt  and  her  Eastern  Neighbors  .  Thursday,  January  21, 1897. 
Greece  and  her  Artistic  Legacy  .  Thursday,  January  28,  1897. 
The  Monuments  of  Imperial  Rome    Thursday,  February  4,  1897. 

Byzantine  Mosaics  Thursday,  February  11, 1897. 

The  East  and  West  of  Saracenic  Days  Thursday,  February  18, 1897. 
Rise  of  Cathedral  Builders  .    .    .    Thursday,  February  25, 1897. 
The  Italian  Renaissance  ....    Thursday,  March  4,  1897. 
Copley  Square  and  its  Lessons  .    .    Thursday,  March  11,  1897. 
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The  hall  of  the  English  High  School  was  well  filled 
at  both  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  and  between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  hundred  teachers  daily  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  course. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  and  friends,  a  syllabus  of  the  course, 
which  has  found  its  way  to  many  a  teacher's  desk, 
was  issued.  It  was  the  aim  in  printing  the  syllabus 
to  give  a  list  of  books  for  supplementary  reading,  a 
brief  outline  of  the  subject-matter  presented  at  the 
lectures,  and  certain  typical  illustrations  which  the 
stereopticon  was  to  project  upon  the  screen.  General 
Loring,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
kindly  ofiered  to  furnish  special  admission  tickets  to 
the  Museum  to  all  teachers  who  enrolled  for  this 
course.  These  tickets,  which  have  been  issued  to 
over  fifteen  hundred  of  our  teachers,  admit  the  holder 
at  all  hours  when  the  Museum  may  be  open,  and 
provide  for  the  admission,  imder  the  same  conditions, 
of  four  pupils  when  accompanied  by  an  adult.  The 
renewal  of  these  tickets  makes  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  free  to  every  Boston  teacher. 

A  similar  course  of  illustrated  lectures  is  planned 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  will  no  doubt  foster  an 
interest  in  the  study  of  pictures,  and  further  a  wider 
use  of  the  collections  in  our  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Public  Library  by  the  workers  in  the  public 
schools. 

MUSIC. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Music  held 
Sept.  25,  1896,  it  was  voted  to  place  the  responsi- 
bility for  instruction  in  music  in  the  following  schools 
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upon  the  various  masters,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the 
supervision  of  the  special  instructors  in  music,  viz. : 
AdamSy  Bigelow,  Cliajpman,  John  A.  Andreiu,  Law- 
rence^  Lyman^  Phillips,  Shurtleffy  Wells,  and  Charles 
Sumner  Schools.  Subsequently  the  John  A.  Andrew 
School  was  stricken  from  the  list,  and  the  Longfellow 
School  added. 

By  this  action  of  the  committee,  the  special  in- 
structors in  music,  whose  duties  would  have  been 
largely  increased,  owing  to  the  resignation  on  July 
1,  1896,  of  Mr.  J.  Munroe  Mason,  which  vacancy 
had  not  been  filled,  were  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the 
additional  work  imposed  upon  them,  while  the  in- 
struction given  to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  included 
in  the  foregoing  list  suffered  no  falling  off,  inasmuch 
as  the  respective  masters  or  sub-masters  in  these 
schools  are  well  fitted  and  competent  to  teach  this 
branch  of  the  curriculum. 

It  was  also  deemed  wise  to  take  some  action  in  the 
direction  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in 
music  given  by  the  teaching  corps  generally,  and  to 
place  also  upon  them  the  same  responsibility  for 
thorough  and  successful  instruction  in  this  subject 
that  is  required  with  regard  to  other  branches  of 
study.  The  committee  accordingly  passed  the  follow- 
ing vote  :  "  That  the  instructors  in  music  be  requested 
to  adopt  such  methods  as  shall  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  upon  the  masters 
and  their  assistants,  with  a  view  to  making  the 
schools  independent  of  the  instructors  in  the  study 
of  music  ;  the  work  of  the  instructors  to  he  super- 
visory and  critical  rather  than  teaching."^^ 
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It  was  also  voted  to  hold  special  meetings  of  the 
teachers  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools,  con- 
tinuing under  the  supervision  of  the  instructors  in 
music,  at  convenient  times  and  places,  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  instruction  and  practice,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  authorized  to  carry  the  pro- 
visions of  this  vote  into  effect.  In  pursuance  thereof, 
frequent  meetings  of  the  teachers  with  the  special 
instructors  have  been  held  during  the  current  year, 
from  which  very  gratifying  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Music  has  held  severa 
satisfactory  conferences  with  the  instructors  in  music 
in  connection  with  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
foregoing  plan  for  instruction  in  this  subject. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Early  in  1896,  at  the  instance  of  the  Boston  Home- 
opathic Medical  Association,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
hearing  at  which  representatives  of  the  association 
and  of  the  Boston  Medical  Improvement  Society 
appeared  to  advocate  the  incorporation  of  a  more 
thorough  course  of  physical  training  in  the  public 
schools,  the  following  order  was  introduced  in  the 
School  Board  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Examinations  and  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Training: 

Ordered^  That  a  more  thorough  course  of  physical  training  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  school  course,  and  that  the  present  curriculum  be  so  modified 
as  to  admit  of  more  time  being  devoted  to  this  most  important  branch  of  edu- 
cation. 
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In  the  meantime  a  committee  of  the  Medical 
Improvement  Society,  consisting  of  Dr.  W.  Chan- 
ning,  Dr.  E.  H.  Bradford,  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Conant, 
visited  a  number  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  em- 
bodied the  results  of  their  investigations  in  a  very 
comprehensive  report,  from  which  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts: 

In  the  beginning  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  had  no  definite  idea  of 
just  how  much  or  little  attention  was  given  to  physical  training  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  If  they  had  any  opinion,  it  was,  perhaps,  that  the  character 
of  the  work  was  rather  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  They  were  aware  of  the 
earlier  attempts  that  had  been  made,  and  of  their  final  failure  and  collapse, 
and  they  were  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  what  they  would  now  actually  find. 

It  gives  them  pleasure  to  say  that  they  were  agreeably  disappointed  from 
the  start,  for  they  soon  discovered  that  physical  training  as  now  being  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  present  department  to  the  public  school  children 
was  founded  on  solid  scientific  principles  in  which  unity,  harmony,  and  pro- 
gression were  apparent,  and  was  being  practically  and  successfully  applied 
under  a  system  of  thorough,  skilful,  and  careful  organization. 

Everywhere  the  committee  have  gone  they  have  been  gratified  to  find  the 
interest  manifested  by  teachers  and  scholars.  There  may  have  been  excep- 
tions, but  only  frequently  enough  to  prove  the  rule. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  find  how  thoroughly  and  carefully  the  teachers 
have  taken  hold.  No  system,  however  good,  could  succeed  without  this  co- 
operation, and  we  must  regard  it  as  one  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
present  system  that  this  interest  has  been  aroused.  One  evident  reason  why 
so  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished  with  the  pupils  is  that  they  are 
reacted  on  by  and  share  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers. 

The  present  system,  as  understood  by  the  committee,  recognizes  the 
need  of  regular  instruction  in  physical  training  from  the  beginning  of  school 
life.  To  be  of  the  greatest  service  it  must  begin  early  and  be  continued  regu- 
larly each  year  to  the  end.  Every  year  adds  to  its  beneficial  effects,  both 
on  body  and  mind,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  will  have  lasting 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  organism.  Furthermore,  we  may  look  for 
the  establishment  of  improved  muscular  coordination,  which  must  result  in 
more  accurate  and  careful  habits  of  mental  action.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  in  as  far  as  we  are  training  the  body  to  quick,  active,  and  regular 
responses,  we  are  at  the  same  time  training  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Swedish  system,  as  adapted  for  use  in  the  schools,  offers  a  great 
variety  and  diversity  of  exercises,  and  further  enlivened  with  gymnastic 
games  is  unsurpassed  for  school  work.    But  the  committee  wish  especially 
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to  call  attention  to  the  need  of  apparatus  in  the  higher  grades  ot  the  work. 
The  word  "  apparatus  "  formerly  suggested  many  expensive  appliances,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  Swedish  system  that  it  requires 
comparatively  little  apparatus,  and  that  of  a  simple  and  inexpensive  char- 
acter. Little  by  little  the  eflfort  should  be  made  to  introduce  some  of  this 
apparatus  into  tlie  higher  schools,  until  ultimately  every  boy  and  girl  entering 
a  high  school  can  have  the  chance  to  make  use  of  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  of 
course,  that  all  new  school  buildings  will  have  a  large,  well  ventilated,  and 
simply  finished  hall  for  assembly  purposes.  In  such  a  hall  a  few  pieces  of 
movable  apparatus  can  be  placed,  occupying  little  room,  and  not  in  any  way 
detracting  from  its  attractiveness.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  no  better 
expenditure  of  money  could  be  made  for  the  health  of  the  school  children, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  physical  training,  than  to  intro- 
duce a  few  such  pieces  of  Swedish  apparatus  in  many  of  the  present  good- 
sized  high  or  grammar  school  halls.  The  outlay  in  each  school  would  be 
surprisingly  small. 

The  time  allowed  for  gymnastics  is  at  present  sixteen  minutes  daily.  It 
is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  length  of  time  may  in  the  future  be  consid- 
erably extended,  so  as  to  allow  for  a  little  work  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  It  has  been  proved  by  Kraeplin  and  others  that  mental  work  is 
of  a  decidedly  better  character  if  there  are  periods  of  rest  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  the  committee  believe  that  the  school  children  would  achieve  better 
mental  results  if  more  frequent  periods  of  physical  activity  could  alternate 
with  study  periods.  They  would  suggest  the  period  for  gymnastics  be 
extended  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  daily,  the  best  use  of  this  time  to 
be  arranged  for  by  the  director  of  physical  training. 

On  June  8,  1897,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Exam- 
inations and  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training,  after 
hearing  the  petitions  for  an  increased  amount  of  phys- 
ical training  in  the  pubhc  schools,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report  : 

As  the  city  becomes  more  densely  populated  the  opportunities  for  normal 
and  healthy  exercises  by  children  become  less  and  less.  A  generation  ago 
the  boys  and  girls  in  most  parts  of  the  city  were  within  easy  reach  of  open 
lots  or  suburban  spaces,  where  they  could  play  active  games ;  but  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  this  is  no  longer  true,  and  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
schools  to  supply  a  want  unfelt  in  the  past. 

The  Swedish  system  of  free  movements  in  use  in  the  primary  schools  is 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  ought  to  be  supplemented  by  a  larger  amount 
of  physical  training.    This  is  still  more  necessary  in  the  grammar  schools, 
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where  the  free  movements  alone  are  far  from  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
older  children. 

The  additional  time  required  cannot  wisely  be  taken  from  the  hours  now 
devoted  to  study,  either  in  the  primary  or  grammar  schools;  for  the  period 
of  study  in  American  schools  is  already  shorter  than  that  in  the  schools  of 
other  highly  civilized  nations,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  in  education  is 
less  rapid.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however,  why  in  schools  that  have 
two  sessions  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  twenty-minute  recess  may  not  be  profit- 
ably used  for  a  system  of  games  or  light  gymnastic  exercises  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  mental  relaxation  and  the  active 
movement,  which  constitute  the  real  value  of  the  recess,  would  be  quite  as 
great  as  they  are  at  present. 

Among  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  the  need  of  physical  culture  is  even 
greater.  This  is  already  supplied  to  some  extent  in  the  case  of  the  girls  by 
gymnastic  exercises,  which  ought  to  be  extended  until  in  every  high  school 
there  is  a  properly  equipped  gymnasium,  and  its  use  is  a  regular  part  of  the 
curriculum.  In  the  case  of  the  boys  the  only  physical  exercise  provided  is 
that  of  military  drill.  Now  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  experts  that  the 
drill  alone  does  not  furnish  the  best  kind  of  physical  training;  that  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  supplemented  by  regular  compulsory  work  in  a  gymnasium. 
Such  work  might  well  be  made  preparatory  to  a  somewhat  abridged  period  of 
drill.  A  year,  for  example,  might  be  devoted  to  it  with  great  advantage,  and 
every  boy  might  be  required  to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  development 
before  he  is  placed  in  the  school  regiment. 

And  at  the  same  meeting  the  following  order  was 
passed  by  the  Board  : 

Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  together  with  the  Director  of 
Physical  Training,  be  requested  to  prepare  and  put  into  operation  a  plan  for 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  foregoing  report. 

In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  action  on  the  part 
of  the  School  Committee,  the  Director  of  Physical 
Training  prepared  a  plan  for  broadening  the  instruc- 
tion in  this  department,  which  was  presented  to  and 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  July  1, 1897. 

Briefly  stated,  the  plan  contemplates  the  fitting  up 
of  gymnasiums  in  the  Washington  Allston  and 
Bennett  Schools,  the  purchase  of  additional  portable 
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apparatus,  including  balance  bars,  jumping  stands, 
stall  bars,  etc.,  to  be  placed  in  the  halls  and  corridors 
of  a  dozen  or  more  Grammar  Schools,  and  a  supply 
of  soft  rubber  balls,  leather  balls,  quoits,  rings,  and 
sticks  for  a  number  of  other  schools.  Some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  carrying  out  the 
suggestions  made,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
the  entire  plan  will  be  in  practical  operation. 

On  Sept.  1,  1897,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hartwell,  who  had 
ably  filled  the  position  of  Director  of  Physical  Train- 
ing since  Jan.  1,  1891,  and  to  whose  skill  and  inde- 
fatigable labors  the  high  standing  of  this  department 
is  largely  due,  resigned  from  the  service  to  accept  the 
secretaryship  of  the  recently  created  Department  of 
Municipal  Statistics.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
appointed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  duties  of  the 
position  are  being  discharged  by  Mr.  Hartvig  JSTis- 
sen,  who  has  been  Dr.  Hartwell's  assistant  since 
April  1,  1891.  Since  S.eptember  Mr.  Nissen  has 
personally  given  instruction  in  various  games  and 
marching  to  all  the  children  in  nearly  twenty  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  and  has  also  conducted  three 
evening  classes  each  week  in  the  Boys'  Latin  School 
gymnasium  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
use  of  apparatus,  and  in  games  and  marching. 
These  classes  will  be  continued  until  late  in  the 
spring  of  1898.  He  has  also  recently  delivered 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  physical  training  in  some 
thirty  schools,  and  has  helped  in  the  introduction  of 
new  features. 

The  marking  of  the  Grammar  Schools  made  last 
June  in  accordance  with  the  system   devised  by 
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Dr.  Hartwell  was  very  satisfactory.  The  average 
mark  of  56  schools  was  1.33  (1  to  1.40  being  rated  as 
excellent).  In  1895  the  average  mark  of  all  the 
schools  was  1.40.  The  poorest  mark  this  year  was 
1.68  =  very  good. 

The  advance  made  in  this  department  is  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  interest  manifested  in  the  work 
by  the  regular  teachers,  without  whose  intelligent  and 
hearty  cooperation  but  little  could  be  accomplished. 


It  is  the  painful  duty  of  this  committee  to  record 
the  death  of  Joseph  T.  Paget,  late  Instructor  of  Mili- 
tary Drill.  By  his  untiring  industry  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  by  his 
genial  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  Captain  Paget  had 
won  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  members  of  the 
School  Committee,  the  respect  of  the  instructors  asso- 
ciated with  him,  and  the  love  of  the  many  young  men 
who  came  under  his  direction.  Captain  Paget  died 
very  suddenly  a  few  days  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  annual  parade  of  the  school  cadets,  and  their 
creditable  appearance  on  that  occasion  was  due,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  his  faithful  and  earnest  instruction. 

GUST  AY  LIEBMAN^^,  Chairman, 
FEANK  E.  BATEMAl^, 
WILLIAM  H.  BOWDLEAE. 
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